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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO   THE  AMERICAN  EDITION 

In  presenting  to  the  American  public  this  excel- 
lent compend  of  Universal  History,  the  original 
work  is  given  entire,  without  abridgement  or  altera- 
tion. It  has  been  thought  advisable,  however,  to 
add  a  few  pages  to  that  part  of  the  history  which 
relates  to  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  North 
America.  The  portions  thus  added  are  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  book  by  being  enclosed  in 
brackets 
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PREFACE. 


Thu  Volume  contains  a  brief  narrative  of  the  principal  evenia 
in  the  History  of  the  World,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present 
lime.  With  the  view  of  facilitating  the  researches  of  the  student, 
as  well  as  of  rendering  the  work  more  available  for  the  purpose* 
of  tuition,  the  compiler  has  adopted  the  novel  arrangement  of  a 
division  into  periods  of  centuries.  This  plan  appeared  to  him 
likely  to  simplify  the  study  of  history,  by  its  enabling  the  unprac- 
tised reader  to  synchronize  facts,  to  group  round  one  common 
centre  the  events  occurring  at  the  same  time  in  various  and  some* 
times  widely  distant  countries,  and  to  prevent  that  confusion  of 
dates  and  occurrences  so  common  with  those  who  have  read  his- 
tory in  detached  portions.  As  an  initiatory  workg^  he  trusts  that 
it  will  be  found  valuable  in  promoting  a  knowledge  of  one  of  the 
roost  useful  branches  of  learning ;  and  it  is  accordingly  presented 
to  the  Public,  not  without  hope  of  indulgence  and  approbation. 

The  writer  lays  no  claim  to  originality :  if  he  shall  be  pro- 
nounced fortunate  in  the  choice  and  condensation  of  his  materials, 
he  will  have  attained  the  object  of  his  wishes.  He  has  consulted 
the  best  works  in  the  English  language,  and  acknowledges  his 
great  obligations  to  several  of  the  more  recent  French  and  German 
writers.  The  references  mtroduced  into  the  body  of  the  work 
serve  to  indicate  the  main  sources  from  which  his  information  has 
been  derived ;  and  it  is  hoped  they  will  also  be  serviceable  to  the 
student,  by  directing  the  course  of  his  further  researches,  as  well 
as  inducing  him  to  continue  them  in  a  more  extended  field. 

As  to  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  using  this  manual  (or  the 
purposes  of  tuition,  the  compiler  deems  it  unnecessary  to  offer  any 
lengthened  directions ;  the  experienced  teacher  will  readily  adopt 
that  best  suited  to  the  capacities  of  those  under  his  charge.  Hie 
work  may  be  used  simply  as  a  reading-book ;  but  a  certain  por- 
tion should  be  given  out  for  the  attentive  study  of  the  pupil,  afler 
which  he  should  be  questioned  closely,  not  only  as  to  the  more 
I*  (10 
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VI  PREFACa. 

general  facts,  but  also  the  most  trivial  circumstances  recorded 
With  this  view,  he  might  be  required  occasionally  to  return  writ« 
ten  answers  to  a  series  of  questions  somewhat  like  the  following, 
which  are  selected  from  a  list  the  Compiler  has  drawn  up  for  the 
jse  of  his  own  classes :  —  Origin  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  de- 
scribing also  the  principal  events  ? — Attacks  on  the  power  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  aristocracy  from  1450  to  1513? — Obstacles 
that  Henry  VII.  encountered  on  ascending  the  throne  ? — Number 
of  wars  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  with  their  principal 
events?  —  Causes  that  led  to  and  favoured  Reformation  in  Ger- 
many ? — Defects  and  good  qualities  of  Elizabeth's  administration ! 
and  similar  subjects.  In  these  exercises,  the  pupil  will  of  course 
be  aided  by  the  explanations  and  directions  of  the  teacher,  with 
reference  to  the  authorities  to  be  consulted. 

The  importance  of  combining  geographical  with  historical  in- 
formation, will  be  readily  appreciated,  and  the  pupils  should  at  all 
times  be  able  to  give  at  least  a  general  description  of  the  various 
countries  and  cities  mentioned  under  each  century.  Those  moro 
advanced  may  from  time  to  time  be  required  to  construct  maps 
of — 1.  The  world,  immediately  afler  the  dispersion,  indicating  the 
parts  settled  by  the  sons  of  Noah  and  their  descendants ;  2.  Em- 
pire of  Alexander ;  3.  Roman  Empire  under  Augustus ;  4.  Roman 
Empire  at  period  of  Barbarian  Invasion ;  6.  World  in  time  of 
Charlemagne;  6.  Europe  at  Ottoman  Invasion;  7.  Europe  at 
breaking  out  of  French  Revolution.  They  may  also  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  forming  synoptical  tables,  as  indicated  in 
the  body  of  the  Work.  These  may  be  increased  or  diminished 
at  the  option  of  the  teacher ;  but  the  design  should  ever  be  to 
make  the  scholar  his  own  historian,  and  so  to  interest  and  exer- 
cise him  in  the  study,  as  to  impress  the  facts  and  dates  perma* 
nently  on  his  memory. 

Jamuabt,  1843. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


TTtnTBRSAL  HiaTORY  is  coinnianly  divided  into  ttiree  portions :-~ 

L  ADciErrr  Historv,  which,  beginning  with  the  creation  of  the 
world,  <004  B.  c,  terniinalea  *.  n.  476,  in  the  destruction  of  tha 
Roman  empire. 

n.  Thb  Middle  Aoeb,  which  extend  from  tlie  fall  of  Rome,  a.  d. 
476.  to  the  discoveiy  of  America,  a,  d.  1492. 

HI.  Modern  History,  which  commences  at  the  latter  epoch, 
and,  if  we  do  not  distinguish  it  from  Contemporaneous  History, 
Is  continued  (o  the  preaent  time. 

The  events  which  mark  tlie  separation  between  the  First  and 
Steand  periods,  are  the  Irruption  of  the  Barbarians,  the  conse- 
quent  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
modem  European  states;  between  the  Second  and  the  TTitrd  are 
the  extension  of  learning  by  the  invention  ofprtnting,  thn  taking 
of  Constant inopte.  the  maritime  discoveries  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, with  the  more  extensive  use  of  fire-arms, 

I.  AnciBHT  HisTonv  may  be  subdivided  into  four  periods: — 

1.  The  AntKdiluviaih  comprising  the  creation,  the  fall  of  man 
with  its  immediate  train  of  consequences,  and  ending  with  tbs 
geaerai  deluge,  234d  b.  c. 

2.  The  Heroic,  commencmg  with  the  establishment  of  the  eai 
ijest  empires  and  most  ancient  cities,  and  Including  the  fabulous 
ag«  of  Greece. 

3.  The  motoric,  which  begins  with  the  first  Olympiad,  776  a.  c. 
Dearly  synchronous  with  the  foundation  of  Rome,  753  b.  c„  and 
comprises  the  legislative  eras  of  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  the  rise 
•od  &I1  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  the  earlier  part  of  Reman 
history  to  the  end  of  the  Punic  wara, 

4.  The  Rmnan,  from  the  fell  of  Carthage,  H6  b.  c,  to  that  o( 
Rome,  *.  D.  476. 

n.  Thb  MionLB  Aom  may  be  conveniently  arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing six  periods  :- 
'.  1.  The  foundation  of  the  modern  states  of  Western  Europe,  i.o. 
476-€22,  when  the  Saxons  invaded  Britain,  449;  the  Visigoths 
Kttied  in  Spain,  507 ;  the  Ostrogoiha  in  Italy,  439 ;  and  the  Franks 
brgan  the  formation  of  the  French  monarchy,  i.  d.  481. 
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2.  The  9ecand  comprehends  the  age  of  Mohammed,  with  tha 
propagation  of  his  creed  and  the  establishment  of  the  states  which 
embraced  his  religion,  a.  d.  622-800. 

3.  The  ihird  embraces  the  period  when  the  emphre  of  the  West 
was  partiaUy  restored  in  the  Franko-Germanic  dominions  of 
CbarJemagne,  800-03& 

4.  The  fourth  is  the  interesting  period  of  the  dark  ages,  936- 
1100,  during  which  the  monarchy  of  Charlemagne  ffXL  to  ruin,  the 
Capetian  dynasty  began  to  reign  in  France,  Italy  was  parcelled 
out  among  a  number  of  petty  princes;  while  in  Germany  Otho 
commenced  the  long-continued  straggle  against  feudalisoL 

5.  The  fifth  is  the  romantic  or  heroic  period  of  the  Crusades, 
1096-1273,  in  which  the  Roman  legal  code,  the  foundation  of 
great  part  of  modern  jurisprudence,  began  to  be  studied. 

6.  The  tixtk  beheld  the  revival  of  the  Fine  ArU  in  Italy,  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  and  consequent  diffusion  of  its  learned 
men,  the  revival  of  letters,  the  discovery  of  America,  1492,  and 
the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1497. 

nL  Modern  History  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  six 
portions : — 

1.  The  period  of  the  Reformation,  from  its  commencement  by 
Luther  in  1517,  tiU  the  termination  of  the  long  series  of  Italian 
wars  hi  1559. 

2.  The  period  of  the  religious  wars,  particularly  in  France, 
from  1559  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia  hi  1648,  which  produced 
many  important  changes  in  Europe. 

3.  The  period  from  1648  to  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1715, 
during  which  Russia  entered  into  the  European  commonwealth, 
and  Great  Britain  began  to  assume  preponderating  influence  on 
the  Conthient 

4.  The  fourth  period  terminates  with  the  peace  of  Versailles, 
1783,  which  established  the  hidependence  of  the  United  States, 
and  during  which  Prussia  became  a  first-rate  power. 

5.  The  French  Revolution,  from  the  meeting  of  the  States- 
general  in  1789,  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815. 

6.  The  period  from  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  1815,  to  the  jtresent 
day. 
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Mtioii*  0 
Mcnned  a 


Cuunoir,  4004  ■.  c. — "In  the  beginning  God  crealed  Ihe  h«aien 

mi  11m  euth,"  snd  b;  the  power  of  Ljb  woid,  gave  lo  a  rudo  chaotic 

■an  the  admirable  beauty  and  varicn  which  ni  k  everywhere  aalule 

k  eje.     Man  was  formed  the  last  and  best  of  his  worka,  in  the  image 

of  hu  Maker,  upright  and  hnppy,  with  powers  of  underslanding  and 

irilU     With  hia  companion  Eve,  miraculously  framed  out  of  hb  own 

'        icei  he  dwell  in  the  garden  of  Eilen,  where,  yielding  to  the  BUg- 

t  of  the  Tempter,  he  tranBgresBcd  the  divine  commands,  and 

1  all  the  penalties  due  to  ttte  violation  of  a  positive  law.     Sin 

a  mooniful  train  entered  into  Ihe  world ;  and  though  the  Messiah 

•  gnrioiuly  promised,  our  first  parents,  bein^  driven  from  Parailiae, 

n  Mndamiwa  to  a  life  of  loil  end  to  the  forfeiture  of  iannorlality. 

Gaolo^iU  imgn  a  period  to  Ihe  eanh  lar  exueedine  thai  given  in  the  Mosaic 

' '-   — '  * '' ' ^la^ea  Ihrough  which  il  la  lupposed  10  have 

lillof  God  cnlled  iis  niie  ecrms  into  eiiaience 

Water  tirsi  enveloped  lbs  nucleus  of  ihe  earlh ;  ■ 
composed  ihe  animal  end  vigeLablo  life.    To  ihese, 

„__ m,  wcTf  addod  Ibc  mollusca,  fiahea,  und  amphibious 

These  agam  made  way  for  ihe  sea-horaeB,  n-hnles,  and  olhers.  whan 
nsses  were  in  their  turn  added  lo  iho  solid  mailer  of  ihc  globe,  which 
beginning  lo  produce  vpgelable  mibslances  adapted  to  the  use  and 


Tha  p 


1  ofci 


la  Ihe 


.0  disappeai  after  sn  appointed  period,  when 

iha  ptaasnl  race  of  animals  and  man  himself  were  lo  succeed.  Such  is  iha 
pminns  of  creation  ag  imagined  by  iho  persevering  geologiats  of  the  lul  RCtj 
MHB,  whieh,  hi  from  coniradiciing  the  narrative  oT  Moaca,  conlirms  our  fiulk 
■  tai  ersdibiSty  by  actual  obaa^atioa  of  ihe  earth's  tur&ce. 
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THIRTY-NINTH  CENTURY. 
875,  Death  of  Abel-— Posterity  of  Adam— Scth,  bom  3874. 

Abcl.— After  his  fall,  Adam  had  two  sons,  Cain  and  Aoel ;  the  cs* 
a  husbandman,  the  other  a  shepherd,  and  each  as  different  from  tne 
other  in  temper  as  in  occupation.  Filled  uith  rage  and  jealousy  at  the 
acceptance  of  his  brother's  sacrifice,  Cain  put  forth  his  hand  and  mur- 
derea  him,  3875.  Thus  our  first  parent  beheld  tlie  fruits  of  his  disobe- 
dience, not  only  in  the  presence  of  death,  till  then  unknown,  but  in  his 
first-bom  becoming  the  minister  of  vengeance.  The  descendants  of  his 
third  son,  Seth,  were  as  distinguished  for  piety,  as  those  of  Cain  for 
irreligion ;  the  former  w^ere  in  consequence  denominated  the  mnu  of  God^ 
the  latlijir  the  aona  of  men. 

In  the  new  world  population  rapidly  increased ;  fields  were  cultivated,  cattle 
bred,  and  their  skins  used  for  clothmc ;  Jabal  made  the  first  tents ;  musical 
instruments  were  the  invention  of  Jubal ;  and  Tubal-Cain  (supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  Vulcan  of  Pagan  mythology)  discovered  the  art  of  working  in  metals. 
Already  the  strong  began  to  assume  authority  over  the  weak.  The  offering 
of  expiatory  sacrim^ea  and  the  aanctification  of  the  sabbath  originated  in  this 
early  perioa. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  CENTURY. 

2348,  Universal  Deluge. 

Deluge.— The  death  of  Adam  (3074,)  the  translation  of  Encch  (3017,j 
the  feebleness  of  the  other  patriarchs,  and  the  luxuriant  abundance  of 
the  earth,  filled  man*s  heart  with  presumption  and  ffuilt  Impiety  made 
rapid  progress,  and  like  a  contagious  pestilence  inlScted  all  the  mass  of 
society.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  depravity  one  individual  alone 
found  grace  in  ihe  eyes  of  the  Lord.  In  the  year  of  the  world  1G56,  the 
whole  of  the  human  race  was  destroyed  by  a  deluge,  the  only  survivors 
^eing  Noah  and  his  family,  in  all  eight  persons,  who  were  preserved  in 
an  ark  bailt  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  2348  b.  c.  On  the 
subsiding  of  the  waters,  this  vessel  rested  on  Mount  Ararat,  in  Arme- 
nia,* whence  all  the  earth  was  again  progressively  peopled.  The  rain- 
bow was  then  appointed  as  a  covenant  between  Goa  and  man,  that 
there  ehouid  not  be  any  more  flood  to  destroy  ihe  earth. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  the  Deluge  was  the  rapid  decrease 
of  the  duration  of  human  life.  The  ten  antediluvian  patriarchs  lived  on  an 
average  850  years  each,  while  their  immediate  suc<;c8sors  did  not  exceed  320. 
But  under  a  favourable  climate  and  with  an  increaainn;  population,  the  arts 
soon  reached  a  high  state  of  perfection.  The  longevity  of  the  postdiluvian 
patriarchs  had  the  effect  of  maintaining  the  natural  authority  of  the  parent, 
while  it  also  tended  to  repress  the  fickle  passions  of  youth.  When  God*s 
more  immediate  protection  was  removed,  the  span  of  life  was  contracted ;  and 

•Tbiieelebrated  mounuin  it  situated  in  390  43'  N.  440  18'  E.  nearly  in  the  centra 
between  the  southern  eztremitiee  of  the  Euxinc  and  the  Cattpian  teas,  and  is  visible  a* 
tlM  distance  of  IdO  or  900  miles.  Bprcadinx  Its  bruad  base  alonit  the  plain  of  the  Arazes 
it  rises  in  msjestic  grandeur  17;360  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  wbolu  of  its  uppeC 
ngkMi  beinf  covered  with  perpetual  tnow.  It  is  regarded  with  the  greatest  vtueiatMV 
bf  IIm  natives,  wlw  havt  many  religioas  establishments  in  its  vicinity. 
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TWENTY-THIRD  CENTURY. 

8m*ks  Hutort. — DiBjwraioii  of  Monkiiid — Formsiion  of  N«lion»— 2247, 

Babel— Nim rod  foundi  the  Chaldean  Monirchr,  2S34. 

CuixA.— Firsl  dynulr  :  Fohj,  32117. 

Sacred  BUIory. 

Tbi  DiSKfisiON. — The  dislribution  of  ttic  world  amon^  the  children 
aTNoah  WRS  not  made  nl  random  ;  for  aa  early  as  Ihe  lliird  generation 
"  r  the  Flood,  it  was  arranged  by  the  patriarch  under  the  imtnpdiate 
1  of  God.  By  this  difiston  Europe  and  Northern  Asia  fell  to 
Japbel;  Cenlnii  Asia  to  Shem ;  and  to  Mam  ncre  assigned  the  distant 
R^iona  or  Africa.  But  violence  wu  early  used  to  derange  this  parti* 
luaa;  Nimrod,  the  Beliia  of  profane  writers,  expelled  Ashur  rrom  tha 
land  of  Shinar,  and  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham,  aeiied  upon  Palestine, 
which  beloneed  to  Shem.  In  llie  subsei[uent  expulsion  of  the  CaDaan- 
ilM  by  the  Hebrews,  we  behold  Ibe  certain  though  tardy  retribution  of 

Babcl,  3347. — The  descendants  of  Cush,  who  had  refoBed  to  follow 
dw  rest  of  the  children  of  Ham  into  Aflica,  seized  upon  the  fertile  plain* 
«f  Shinar,  where  under  Nimrod  they  be^n  to  build  the  tower  nf  Babel, 
■ad  lay  ibe  foundation  of  a  permanent  monarchy.     But,  lest  the  pro- 


dM  face  of  the  earth.     Around  that  remarkabTe  edificej  Ilia  magniTieeiit 
lUcj  of  Babylon  was  afterwards  raised  (32°  25'  N.  44°  E.} 

AssrtUA  kxa  Bionxit.  —  Rejecting  the  narrative!  of  tlie  Greeks, 
■bich  appear  to  have  no  better  basis  than  a  vague  and  popular  tradition, 
•n  learn  front  the  Scripture  hialory  that  Ashur,  being  supjilanted  by 
Nimrad,  retired  town tds  the  mountains,  and  built  a  city  of  defence  on 
Ae  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  which  afterwards,  under  the  appellation  of 
Ninaidi,  became  the  seat  of  empire  about  tlie  year  2234.     Incessant 


JntAoni  SSH I 


Eaptkrmm.  mboul  all  oillta  to  Ihg  Bulb-iTMt  .    ._ 

nlM  piK  or  bridi.  V  fHt  hl^ h  by  n 

[vflHun.  ARMiHlillitlmnHiiHmi^ 

leitea  or  IbTsensM  Sr*.   NBliacbiidD«ir.  ibnal  000  ■.  c 

1  towir.  ••blefe  wu  rcckoiHil  ■rannf  Tin  woiulen  of  Ibi 

«WlLWkn  AlHIM>rlbeCi«IiinJCTt(»k  lonnawillaluBinnttfplFndaDr.iaDat 

^Ctinm.   TIic  iHiikllnc  wat  ptobibl/tnlendBd  lat  ■  irt-tmr.  oo  which  to  olUt  Hcri 
^bM  ilwegn  (IM  •»  Bui). 
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hottilllj  pTefftilad  for  eentoriet  between  the  Babylonians  and  AMyrian^ 
wbo  had  not  all  left  the  plains  of  Shinar  (Mesopotamia.)  The  name 
of  Babylon  does  not  again  occur  in  authentic  history  until  the  8th 
century  a.  c,  shortly  before  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  under  whom 
it  became  the  capital  of  an  extensive  monarchy.  The  Chasdim  (descend- 
ants of  Cush)  who  still  remained,  were  known  as  the  (^aldeanif  pro* 
nably  a  eoMte  of  priests,  renowned  for  their  scientific  attainments. 

CHINA. 

FoHi. — Though  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  fixed  epoch  for  the  com- 
encement  of  Chinese  history^  we  must  reject  the  exaggerated  state- 
ments which  give  a  duration  to  the  empire  of  nearly  S80,(KK)  years.  It 
Is  probable  that  the  Eastern  parts  of  Asia  were  visited  earlr,  and  that 
the  ingnediate  posterity  of  Noah  descended  from  the  central  mountains 
to  those  fertile  plains  which  are  traversed  from  west  to  east  by  the 
Hoang-Ho  and  the  Kian^,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  regtdar  society 
under  the  celebrated  Fohi,  3207.  By  him  the  people  were  divided  into 
a  hundred  families,  each  having,  as  at  present,  a  particular  name ;  the 
sacred  rites  of  marriage  were  enforced ;  the  land  was  cultivated,  cattle 
bred,  and  metals  forged.    He  died  in  the  115th  year  of  his  reign. 

Th^  existence  of  Fohi,  and  the  chronological  list  of  his  successors  eiven  by 
Chinese  writers  down  to  the  third  century  b.  c,  are  questioned  bv  the  critics 
of  modem  davs,  who  treat  as  fables  everjr  thing  that  is  transmitted  in  the 
national  annals  before  that  period.  Fohi  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  only 
another  name  for  Noah. 

FonkUum  ofNatUma. 

AH  the  various  races  that  i>eopIe  the  earth's  surface  spring  from  the  three 
sons  of  Noah,  snd  are  divided  into  three  corresponding  branches. 

I.  Japhet  mmj  be  regarded  as  the  parent  of  the  White  m  Cauauian  branch, 
which  spread  over  most  part  of  Europe,  S.  Asia,  and  N.  Afiica.  It  admits  of 
three  subdivisions  :— 

a. — The  Aramean*,  a  race  dwelling^  between  the  Euphrates  snd  the  Medi* 
terronean,  including  the  Arabs,  E^ptians,  and  Abyssimans ; 
^  f.'-^IndiafUt  Pda$gian»,  and  Uermans,   from  whom  are  descended  the 
innabitants  of  India,  and  of  great  part  of  Europe ; 

e. — Scythiana  and  Tartargt  or  the  people  bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea, 
among  whom  are  the  Turks,  Hungsrians,  and  Finns. 

II.  8bex  is  the  parent  stock  of  the  tawny,  dive,  or  Mongol  race,  which 
admits  of  six  divisions  :— 

o.— The  Mant^oot  in  Central  Ana ; 

6.— The  Chinese  in  China  and  Japan ; 

^.— The  Hvperhoreantt  who  peopled  the  extreme  north  of  Europe,  Asis,  and 
America,  ancn  as  the  Laplandera,  Samoeids  and  Elaquimaux. 

<{.— The  Malays  in  Malacca,  and  those  islands  comprehended  in  the  term 
Malasia,  the  chief  of  which  are  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Celebes. 

e.— Tlie  Oceanians,  differing  little  from  the  preceding,  inhabit  the  numerous 
small  islands  lying  in  a  S.  E.  direction  between  Jopan  and  the  equator,  with 
New  Zealand,  the  Sandwich,  and  the  Society  Islands. 

/. — Ameneans,  or  copper  coloured  Indians,  who  composed  the  primitivs 
population  of  the  New  world. 

til.  Ham  was  the  father  of  the  hJadk  race,  which  may  be  subdivided  into,*- 
m. — The  Ethiofnans  in  Central  Africa ; 
&.— The  Caffres  on  the  south-eastern  coast, 
c     The  HoltentoU  of  the  South  of  Africa. 
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Both  tradition  and  hiatoiy  point  to  the  remote  East  as  the  atorehotise  of  Ae 
haman  race.  From  the  table-land  in  the  Ticinitv  of  Balkh,  in  more  recec! 
times,  issued  the  Huns,  ATars,  Magyars,  Mongols,  and  Turks ;  and  modem 
researches  derive  the  Hindoos  from  the  same  lo<»lity. 

Traces  of  three  primeval  languages  may  also  be  f%md :  —  1.  The  Arakie  or 
CkaUcf ,  from  which  spring  the  malects  used  by  the  Assjrrians,  Arabs,  and 
Jews.— -2.  From  the  Santeritj  radically  different  from  the  Arabic,  spring  tfao 
Greek.  Latin,  and  Celtic  dialects,  the  Persian,  Armenian,  and  old  £gyptiaa : 
—3.  From  the  Slavanie  or  Tartarian,  essentially  different  from  the  two  pre- 
eeding,  are  formed  the  various  dialects  of  northern  Asia  and  north-eastern 
Europe.  The  Hindoos  preserve  a  tradition  that  there  were  originally  eighteen 
lanffoages. 

Modem  naturalists,  confining  their  view  to  the  animal  nature  of  man  and 
takings  no  account  of  language  or  of  the  minor  and  superfipial  varieties  in  the 
txtenor,  admit  at  present  ofjioe  races: — Caucasian,  Negro,  Tartar,  jlmerican, 
Malay. 

Consult :  Buffon's  Natural  History,  vol.  i. 


TWENTY-SECOND  CENTURY. 

EaTPT.^-^188,  Menes — ^Beginning  of  Genuine  History. 

Prelimimary  Olaervatioiu. 

Gkkat  obscurity  covers  the  early  part  of  Egyptian  history;  the  account 

£>en  by  Moees  has  reference  merely  to  his  own  age;  and  the  informatioa 
mved  from  Herodotus,  Manetho,  and  others,  tends  rather  to  confuse  than 
enlighten  us.  The  sacred  island  of  Meroe,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Asuboras  and  the  Astapus  (the  Tacazzo  and  the  Blue  River)  with  the  Nile, 

Spears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  commercial  and  religious  resort.  Thence 
t  primitive  civilizers  of  mankind,  bearing  with  them  the  wors^  of  Ammon 
and  Osiris,  the  arts  of  life,  the  habits  of  trade,  and,  above  all,  tlw  science  and 
implements  of  agriculture,  giadually  spread  their  industrious  colonies  down  the 
Nile.  In  some  parts  they  found  a  rude  race  already  settled  (probably  some 
pastoral  Arab  tribes  who  had  come  round  by  the  way  of  the  isthmus),  and  over 
whom  they  assumed  the  ascendant  of  superior  civilisation,  and  formed  a  hit^her 
caste.  At  an  early  period  the  mountains  wnich  skirt  the  fertile  plains  of  Thebes, 
were  excavated  mto  dwellings  for  themselves  and  their  goas;  whence,  gra- 
dually spreading  over  the  intervening  plain,  thej^  laid  the  foundations  oAhe 
•*  hundred-gated  city."  Sacerdotal  colonies,  forming  separate  funnes,  gradually 
fixed  themselves  in  all  places  suited  for  apiculture  or  trafHc ;  the  temple,  col- 
lege, and  mart,  became  a  new  city,  and  perhaps  a  kingdom.  Almost  every 
ancient  city  bore  the  name  of  its  god.  as  DiospolLs  {Thebes),  Hcliopolif  (On), 
Hephaistopolis  {MemphiM),  and  many  others. 

Mines. — Egyptian  history,  properly  so  called,  begins  with  this  sovo- 
reign,  when  the  sacerdotal  form  of  government  was  changed  into  the 
monarchical,  or  the  reign  of  the  gods  gave  way  to  that  of  men.  This 
first  mortal  king  has  been  identified  by  many  chronoloffers,  on  insuffi- 
cient grounds,  with  the  M izraim  of  the  Scriptures.  Others  have  sup- 
posed nim  to  be  the  same  as  Osiris,  Osymandyas,  Uchoreus,  and  McBris 
Of  Menes  or  of  his  age  we  have  only  a  few  vague  traditions.  Herodotus 
ascribes  to  him  the  construction  of  a  vast  dam  or  mound,  by  which  the 
eourse  of  the  Nile  was  altered  and  confined  and  Memphis  secured  against 
inundation.  Diodorus  says  that  ho  taught  the  people  to  worship  the 
gods  and  ofler  sacrifice,  and  thtft  he  introduced  luxury  and  a  sumptuous 
•igrie  of  living.  From  Menes,  to  Mceris  in  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  tliere 
9«  B 
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It  a  wido  chasiOf  feebly  supplied  by  the  scattered  notices  in  the  Penta 
tench.    The  priests  read  to  Herodotus  a  fiibulous  roll  of  330  inglorious 
monarchs,  eighteen  of  whom  were  Ethiopians,  with  one  queen,  named 
Nitocris. 

Reuoion.— The  main  doctrine  of  the  Egyptian  religion  was  the  transmigra- 
tions of  souls  to  an  inferior  or  superior  state  of  bem^,  according  as  a  man 
Sursued  vice  or  Tirtue  during  his  life.  Tho  principal  divinities  of  Egypt  were 
tnnk,  the  creator  of  the  universe,  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  serpent ; 
Pktha,  the  vivifying  power  of  nature,  whom,  owing  to  his  symbol,  jfSrc.  the 
Greeks  confounded  with  Vulcan ;  Oftrts,  or  the  Sun ;  and  /m,  or  the  Moon. 
The  heavenly  bodies  were  regarded  as  the  great  causes  of  nutrition  and  genera- 
tion. Terrestrial  and  mortal  divinities  were  also  worshipped,  many  of  whom 
had  been  kings,  and  were  thus  honoured  as  gods,  ibr  the  benefits  they  conferred 
on  their  subjects  during  life.  Baby  or  Typhon  was  detested  as  the  murderer 
of  Osiris  and  the  scourge  of  his  femily  and  nation.  Horns,  Thoth,  Serapis,  and 
Anubis  were  other  of  meir  deities.  The  religious  eztravasance  of  the  Egyp- 
tians accorded  divine  honours  to  many  animals  and  vegetables.  Cats  were  neld 
especi^Sr  sacred,  and  their  death  was  mourned  by  shaving  the  eyebrows.  The 
preservation  of  this  animal  during  a  conflagration  was  of  more  importance  than 
that  of  a  house ;  and  for  having  Killed  one  undesignedly,  a  soldier  in  the  army 
of  Antony  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  enraged  multttnae.  The  bull  Apis  was 
worshipped  in  a  magnificent  temple,  and  by  the  noblest  priests.  His  death  was 
considered  a  national  calamity,  and  the  installation  of  his  successor  at  Memphis 
was  a  universal  holiday.  By  their  long  residence  in  Egypt  the  Israelites  had 
gradually  acquired  many  of  the  religious  notions  peculiar  to  the  country ;  hence 
the  molten  calif  Bet  up  in  the  desert,  and  the  ^Men  advet  worshipped  at  Bethel 
and  Dan,  under  Jeroboam,  were  representations  of  the  ESgyptian  Apis. 

GovBRNifiNT.— The  30,000  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Sun,  the  3984  of  the 
twelve  gods,  and  217  of  the  demigods,  are  either  an  allegory  or  an  astronomical 
problem  converted  into  history.  The  earliest  form  of  government  of  which  we 
j  can  speak  with  any  certaintjr  was  taeerdoUU,  which  was  followed  by  the  regal. 

The  population  was  divided  into  ostfet,  as  in  Hindostan  at  the  present  day :  the 
priestnood  were  in  the  first  rank,  the  soldiers  in  the  second,  then  followea  the 
nusbandmSi^  traders,  and  artificers ;  sailors  and  shepherds  formed  the  lowest. 
The  country  wasorigindly  divided  into  nomei  or  districts,  each  so  distinguished 
from  the  otners  by  various  local  usages  and  objects  of  worship,  as  to  lead  to  the 
conjecture  that  they  once  formed  permanent  and  independent  states.  The  four 
principal  dynasties  were  those  of  Ij^is,  Memphis,  Tnebes,  and  This. 

Arts  and  Sciences. — The  Egyptians,  at  an  early  period,  had  made  astonish- 
ing progress  in  certain  sciences.  The  contention  of  the  necromancers  wiih 
Moses  shows  the  great  advances  they  had  made  in  natural  magic, —  namely, 
physics  and  chemwtry.  Geometry  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  destruction 
of  the  landmarks  in  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile.  Architecture  was  car- 
ried to  great  perfection  j  the  construction  of  the  ardl  was  not  unknown,  and 
Mr.  (now  Sir  J.  G.)  Wilkinson  places  its  introduction  so  far  back  as  1540  b.  c, 
coeval  with  the  eightecntli  dynasty ;  and  the  stupendous  pyramids,  while  they 
astonish  the  traveller  by  their  magnitude,  attest  tne  astronomical  skill  of  their 
builders.  £^b  side  of  the  base  of  the  great  pyramid,  multiplied  by  500,  pro- 
duces a  geographical  degree.  Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  these  monu- 
ments werel>mlt  before  the  Flood.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  erected 
U>  gratify  the  pride,  or  satisfy  the  superstition  ot  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  The 
temples  and  palaces  of  Thebes  are  colossal,  but  ill  proportioned ;  the  ground  is 
fai  many  places  strewed  with  massy  obelisks  formed  of  a  single  stone ;  and 
avenues  of  sphinxes  still  direct  to  the  centre  of  religious  worship.  The  walls 
and  ceiling  of  public  and  private  buildings  are  covered  with  paintings,  as  fresh 
as  when  first  executed ;  but  the  four  simple  and  unmixed  colours  which  are 
used  declare  the  infancy  of  the  art. 

HiBBOoLTPRics.— Tne  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  learned  appear  to  be  die* 
appointed  by  the  meagre  resoits  obtained  from  deciphering  the  Egyptian  writ- 
ings, whether  on  stone  or  papyrus.  The  hmvgljifkB  (sacred  engraved  characters) 


Twumwm  ckxtust  b,  c,  1 

U«  BluEloralivgnriu)  picture- writing,  in  whicli  <he  signs  bomwed  from  Minn 
vtjeeti  lerve  panly  lo  rcpnaent  wtunda,  and  partly  lo  eipreu  uieiu.  Thai 
•M  tWD other  epecies  uf  writing r — tba  hieratic,  confined  to  the  priest*;  ami  ih 
ttmtit,  used  in  comuuin  Ufe-^iolh  ■ppanmtljr  ruamnit  handi  deiired  bin  Ih 
WwaaltTiluc  ■raicm. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

»«T. — 1921,  Call  of  Ahraham— Destruclion  of 
1969,  Niniis  suppoaad  (o  reign  in  Aaefria. 


iM,  of  the  race  of  Shetn,  was  boin  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 
Abhoogb  CDDnected  with  the  idolatrous  fim-wordhip  of  his  native  conn- 
tn>,  he  pouesBed  Rome  knowled^  of  the  true  God,  for  he  obeyed  the 
divine  conuaatid  without  hesitation,  and  moved  westward  to  ffaran,  that 
Chanv  famous  for  the  defeat  and  death  of  Ctassus.  Passing-  the 
BD|ilinteg,  he  at  Inst,  after  various  wanderings,  eetllrd  in  the  Promised 
huui.  The  kings  of  the  Penlapolia  liaving  revolted  against  Chedor- 
twiner,  king  of  Elam  (Etvinais,)  that  monarch  was  obliged  to  take  tip 
kmu  against  them,  in  order  to  preserve  the  lidelity  of  the  adjoining 
Mltles  He  defeated  the  nlljed  armj  and  captured  Lot,  tlie  nephew  of 
Abnham,  b;  whom  he  was  shortly  afici  rescued,  1913.  Returning 
from  his  victory  over  the  Elamiles,  he  was  met  hy  Melchiacdek  king  of 
Sdeat,  priest  of  the  Most  High,  who  blessed  him  and  fcoeived  in  return 
ft  liihe  of  the  apuil,  as  an  offering  to  Itie  God  whofiad  crowned  the 
ndertaking  with  sut^ess.  But  the  piety  of  the  pntriaich  was  unable  to 
ttwt  Ae  £struclion  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  1%37.  Jehovah  rained 
4(nm  fire  and  brimsioDc  from  heaven,  and  the  Dead  Sea  now  covers  the 
nii]»  of  Sodom,  Goroonah,  Adman,  and  Zeboim.  On  the  birth  of 
bwe  [ISSS,}  the  mother  urged  Abraham  to  drive  out  Hagar  with  the 
eUld  bhinael,  which  she  had  barn  him,  lest  he  should  Bhare  the  paternal 
hedtagv.  The  two  exiles  retired  to  the  desert,  where  the  youth  married 
■a  ^ypliao  woman,  and  his  descendants  are,  to  this  daj,  a  living  wit- 
WM  \a  Ibe  truth  of  the  prophecy  of  the  angel, — he  will  bt  a  wild  man, 
hit  hand  umII  bt  a^ainal  evert/  man,  and  every  man't  hand  agninsi  him, — 
PefMans,  Greeks  and  Romans.  .Mongols  and  Tartars,  having  vainly 
M^eavDUi«d  to  subdue  them.  I'he  Hejazite  kings  of  Arabin,  to  whose 
tjratHj  Mtdiammed  belonged,  reckon  the  aon  of  Hagar  among  Ihcit 


When  laaac  was  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  God  demanded 
Un  BB  &  bonil^acriGce ;  but  the  faith  of  tlie  patriarch  prevenltid  the 
nfsummntinn  of  the  painful  duty,  and  the  covenant  made  before  Abra- 
bam  qDiaed  Chaldea  was  renewM  in  stronger  tenns,  1S73.  This  liither 
«f  lb*  faithful  expired  at  the  are  of  175,  b.  c.  1891,  leaving  behind  him 
m  BBiOErous  family.  Besides  tne  Israelites  and  Ishmaelites,  he  was,  hy 
■!•  Mcond  wife  Kotutab,  tl>a  aniu^slor  of  the  Midianites  and  aeTeml 
«dMtAnb  tiibii. 
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fP  ARCnHT  BXtTORT. 

m 

Ckaracterijf  Ahraham, 

lor  wfcattTtr  light  we  Tiew  the  patriarch,  we  remark  traits  of  grandeur  that 

Eiace  him  heaide  the  c^reat  heroes  of  antic^uity.  He  was  a  despotic  king  over 
is  descendants  and  slaves,  without  the  inconvenient  title  and  ceremonies 
Princes  sought  his  alliance,  as  their  equal ;  like  a  modern  gheik,  he  made  peace 
or  war  as  he  pleased.  Possessing  countless  herds,  the  only  riches  of  the  age, 
he  lived  in  abundance,  rejecting  all  presents,  lest  any  should  boast  that  he  had 
enriched  himself  by  them.  As  a  reheious  man,  he  had  the  most  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  promises  of  God,  and  was  always  resigned  to  his  commands, 
even  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  only  son.  As  soon  as  the  Almighty  spoke,  he 
behevcd  against  all  appearances,  hoped  even  against  hope,  and  obeyed  in  spite 
of  the  strongest  affections  of  our  nature.  He  was  a  man  of  divine  mould,  the 
model  aa  well  as  the  father  of  all  true  believers. 


NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

EoTPT.— Imrasion  of  the  Shepherds. 
Grxecx. — 1856,  Kingdom  of  Argoe  founded  by  Inachua. 

Shkpherd  Kmos. — ^The  invasion  of  the  Hyksoe  or  Shephera  Kings 
b  an  event  of  great  importance  in  Egyptian  history,  but  much  oncor- 
tainty  exists  as  to  the  period  when  it  tooK  place.    \Ve  learn  that,  in  the 
leign  of  IHmaos  (Thammuz),  Egypt  was  invaded  by  a  pastoral  tribe, 
I  who,  after  subduing  the  lower  country,  extended  their  ravages  to  the 

' !  Hicbais,  which,  nowever,  they  could  not  reduce,  and  where  a  native 

dynasty  long  continued  to  reign.  They  are  said  to  have  made  Memphis 
their  capital,  and  to  have  established  a  fortified  camp  at  Abaris  (Pelu- 
sium,)  in  the  Saitic  nomc,  where  tliey  stationed  240,000  men.  These 
invaders  are  represented  on  the  monuments  with  tattooed  limbs  and  skin 
garments,  and  as  preserving  their  wild  habits  and  rudeness  until  their 
expulsion.  This  event  took  place  under  the  first  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  of  Thebes,  260  years  afler  the  inroad.  Amosis,  or  Thoutmosis, 
raised  the  country  from  its  prostrate  state,  and  formed  one  compact  king- 
dom with  Thebes  for  its  capital. 


I 
I 


^  This  period  of  Effjrptian  history  is  greatly  confused,  as  much  from  the  want 

of  information  as  from  contradictory  accounts.    Heeren  places  the  Shepherd 


I  ' 


I 


dominion  between  1800  and  1600  b.  c.  contemporary  with  Moses  and  the 
Exodus;    he  also  supposes  a  number  of  successive  invasions.     Dr.  Hales 
j  assigns  2159  B.  c.  for  the  epoch  of  the  Pastoral  Kings,  and  supposes  them  to  '  ; 

' '  have  been  expelled  about  27  years  before  the  commencement  of  Joseph*8  '  | 

administration.    The  authors  of  the  Universal  History,  following  Josepnus,  j  j 

E've  a  duration  of  more  than  500  vears  to  this  dynasty.  Rollin  places  them 
rtween  20S4  and  1SC.S  b.  c,  ana  makes  Abraham  visit  Ej^ypt  under  one  o^ 
these  foreign  kings.  The  Jewish  annalist  maintains  that  these  exterminatinj^ 
invaders  are  nerelv  the  70  fteaoeful  members  who  formed  the  family  of  his 
•Dceator  Jacob.  The  red  hair  and  blue  eyes  of  the  Hyksoe  seem  to  indicate 
t  northern  and  probably  a  Scythian  origin ;  they  certainly  have  nothing  of  the 
,  Ajtbian  character. 

I 
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BIGHTBWrrS  CBKTURT  B.  C. 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


94CUD  HiSTOftT.— 1837,  6.  Esau  and  Jacob — 1728,  Joseph  m  EgyptJ^ 

1706,  Israelites  settled  m  Goshen. 
EoTPT.— Foreign  Intercourse. 

Sacred  HiitoTy. 

Thb  life  of  Isaac  was  not  eventful.  He  dwelt  within  the  holders  ol 
Che  Promised  Land,  where  he  practised  agriculture,  and  became  to 
wealthy  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  neighbouring  princes.  By  his 
prudence  he  averted  the  calamities  of  war,  and  renewed  the  treaty  that 
nad  been  concluded  between  his  father  and  Abimelech.  His  two  sons^ 
Esaa  and  Jacob,  were  men  of  different  characters :  the  elder  applied 
hikiself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  by  the  active  pleasures  of  the^ 
chase  acquired  a  hardy  frame  of  body ;  Jacob,  on  account  of  his  mild 
and  peaceful  manners,  was  the  object  of  his  motlier's  peculiar  affection. 
The  latter  defrauded  Esau  of  his  father's  benediction,  and  was  obliged 
to  flee  from  his  just  resentment.  In  his  journey  toward  Mesopotamia, 
1760,  he  was  visited  by  God  in  his  sleep,  who  promised  him  a  numerous 
posterity,  as  well  as  the  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  On  the 
death  of  Isaac,  at  the  age  of  180  years,  the  two  brothers  divided  the 
inheritance ;  the  yoiwger  remained  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  while  the 
other  retunied  to  the  country  which  had  derived  from  him  the  name  of 
£dom  {rtdJ\  His  numerous  posterity  occupied  that  part  of  Idumea 
called  Jmaukitist  from  a  descendant  of  Ham,  or,  according  to  some,  from 
Amalek>  the  grandson  of  Esau. 

Jo6CPn.-*The  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  did  not  all  imitate  the  piety  of 
their  fether.  One  pf  the  number,  Joseph,  became  the  victim  of  their 
jealousy,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  sold  by  them  to  a  caravan  of 
Ishmaelites  who  were  on  their  way  to  Egypt,  1728.  Here  he  speedily 
rose  to  honour,  became  the  minister  of  Thoutmosisy  the  reigning  pnaraoh, 
and  by  his  foresight  he  preserved  the  country  from  famine  during  seven 
years  of  sterility.  He  strengthened  the  royal  power,  and  secured  the 
comforts  of  the  people,  by  establishing  a  fixed  land-tax  or  rent  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  produce  instead  of  the  previous  arbitrary  exactions.  His 
own  influence  was  confirmed  by  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the 
priest  of  On ;  and  the  government,  which  had  been  theocratic  and  mili- 
tary, now  became  entirely  sacerdotal.  Jacob,  with  all  his  family,  were 
soon  afVer  settled  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  1706,  which  not  only  afforded 
excellent  pasture,  but  was  sepafated  by  its  remoteness  from  the  Egyp-, 
tbns,  who  had  recently  suffered  too  much  from  the  Shepherd  Kings  to 
associate  readily  with  those  who  followed  the  same  occupation.  By  this 
means  also  the  exposed  frontier  was  confided  to  the  protection  of  a  hardy 
and  warlike  race. 

EGYPT. 

Tlie  state  of  Memphis,  in  which  Joseph  resided,  comprised  at  this 
period  Middle  and  Lower  Egypt ;  and  the  Mosaic  records  prove  that  it 
eontained  a  brilliant  court,  with  its  castes  of  priests  and  warriois* 
Thootmosis  reigned  twenty-five  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Shep 


I 


▲irOIElfT  BIITOBT. 

*  herd  dynasty.    Among  his  successors  is  reckoned  Mieris,  wlio  is  said  to 
have  excavated  the  great  lake  "which  hears  his  name. 

This  ceotury  witnessed  the  first  communication  between  the  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  and  Egyptians.  Joseph  and  the  twelve  patriarchs  on  the  one 
side,  a  Kingof  Thessaly  and  the  Titans  on  the  otner,  sought  an  asylum 
in  Egypt.  The  Israelites  were  then  a  mere  nomad  tribe,  Tike  the  Arabs 
at  the  present  day;  the  Greeks  were  Scythians  or  Pclasgians;  both 
were  new  people:  while  the  Chaldeans,  tne  Sidonians,  and  the  Egyp- 
tiaiis,  were  skilled  in  astronomy  and  navi^tion,  and  learned  in  theology, 
Minis,  politics,  the  art  of  war,  and  maritime  commerce.  During  their 
■toy  in  Effvpt,  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  derived  from  a  common  source 
their  first  learning,  subject  to  the  various  influences  of  the  climate  and 
■upcrstitions  of  the  countries  to  which  they  removed. 

Read:  Rufsers  Ancient  and  Modem  Egypt  in  the  Edinburgh  Cabinit 
library,  and  Wilkinson's  Manners  of  the  Elgyptians. 


SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

Sacrxd  Hxstobt.— 1635,  Death  of  Joseph. 
Grsbcb. — The  Fela8gi--Sicyon. 

Saend  ffitiorif. 

Tbe  tetdement  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Egypt  tended  in  some  degree 
to  recall  them  from  their  nomad  state.  The  patriarch  Jacob  lived  only 
•eventeen  years  to  enjoy  the  presence  of  his  son  Joseph,  and  witness  the 
happiness  of  his  family.  He  died  in  1689  .b.  c,  at  the  age  of  147, 
blessing  his  children,  and  foretelling  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  from  the 
lace  of  Judah.  His  favourite  son  survived  fiAy-four  years,  and  saw  his 
descendants  in  the  fourth  generation.  He  expired  in  1635,  regretted  by 
aU  Efprpt,  and  with  him  terminates  the  histoiy  of  the  book  of  Genesis, 
eontaining  a  period  of  3369  years.  In  the  division  of  the  Promised 
Land,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  the  sons  of  this  patriarch,  ranked  av 
haads  of  tribes,  on  an  equality  with  the  eleven  sons  of  Jacob. 

GREECE. 

Origin  (f  the  Oreek  Nations, 

The  first  settlers  of  Greece  were  lonians,  a  Pelcugic  race,  who  derived 
tfieir  name  from  Javan  (Heb.  /on,)  son  of  Japhet.  He  is  mentioned  in 
Genesis  as  among  those  b^  whom  tht  isla  of  the  Gentiles  were  divided 
in  their  lands^  and  Greece  is  called  Javan  several  times  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  The  Hellenes^  if  not  an  offshoot  of  the  Pclasgians,  were 
also  of  eastern  origin,  and  by  these  two  were  the  diflerpnt  states  of  the 
Arehipelago  originally  formed.  There  was  also  a  continual  influx  ot 
the  wandering  hordes  of  the  north.  Scythia  then,  as  in  latter  times, 
supplied  abundant  streams  of  barbarians,  who  sought  a  milder  climate 
■■d  a  more  fertile  soil  than  their  own.  These  nomad  tribes,  like  the 
ladians  of  America,  subsisted  on  the  produce  of  the  chase  or  the  wild 
fruits  of  the  woods ;  but  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  their  history,  man 
B«%  nd  fsUgton. 
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"nie  PelaBfiant  haTa  left  an  imperishable  reeord  In  the  namenNBr 
'  wildings  that  bear  their  name.  In  the  ruins  of  the  fortifications  of 
Lycosura  we  see  all  that  remains  of  the  oldest  Greek  city.  Their  ma- 
sonry was  polygonal,  each  stone  fitting  into  the  other  without  eemenU 
The  Cyclopean  walls,  often  confounds  with  the  Pelasgie,  are  at  least 
foar  or  five  oentories  later. 

While  these  primitiTO  tribes  remained  in  a  savage  state  of  ignoranes^ 
the  arts  and  sciences  were  advancine  to  perfection  in  the  E^t  The 
troubles  in  Egypt,  consequent  upon  Uie  invasion  of  the  shepherd  races, 
compelled  great  nombers  to  seek  peace  and  tranquillity  beyond  the  ses, 
and  by  them  settlements  were  formed  in  Peloponnesus  and  Northern 
Greece,  Their  knowledge  was  communicated  by  degrees  to  the  inhab* 
itants  of  the  country,  who  at  last  were  civilized.  The  first  care  of  Ina* 
ehus,  who  arrived  in  Argolis  about  1856  s.c,  was  to  raise  a  temple  to 
Apollo  on  Mount  Lycaon.  Cecrops,  from  the  nome  of  Sais,  pursued  a 
similar  course  in  order  to  reclaim  the  uncivilized  inhabitants  o[  Atticftt 

Although  many  of  the  primitive  Greeks  had  withdrawn  into  tha 
mountains  of  Arcadia,  as  the  ancient  Britons  retired  into  the  fastnesses 
of  Wales,  yet  they  generally  adopted  the  Egyptian  laws  and  institu^ 
tions,  which  they  cherished  and  long  preservcwfwith  devoted  constancy. 
The  paintings  still  seen  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  (see  RoselUni)  form 
a  complete  illustration  of  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod. 

Tlie  Phcenicians  were  the  next  colonists,  but  with  a  different  object. 
Their  vessels  infested  the  Grecian  coasts,  ravaging  and  plundering  the 
adjacent  towns,  and  canying  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  Their  very 
name,  among  the  early  Greexs,  like  the  Punic  faith  of  the  Romans,  was 
eaqiressive  <»  fraud,  deceit,  and  treachery. 

Consult:  Thirlwall's  Hist.  Greece,  vol.  i.  Lardiur*i  Cabinet  Cjfdop^ia, 


SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 


Sacked  Histort.— 1581,  Birth  of  Moses— Job. 
0anci.-*1556,  Cecrops — Deluge  of  Deucalion^Amphictyonic  Council. 

Sacred  Hittory, 

Mosss. — After  the  death  of  Joseph  in  1635,  the  Israelites  increased  so 
rapidly  in  numbers  and  in  strength  as  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  reigning 
monarch.  The  ordinary  modes  of  diminishing  the  population  proving 
inefficient,  the  pharaoh  commanded  all  the  male  chilaren  to  be  slain  as 
■oor  as  bom.  The  affection  of  Jochebed  preserved  her  son  Moses  for 
three  months,  when  the  fear  of  discovery  at  last  compelled  her  to  expose 
bim  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  1571.    Here  he  was  providentially  seen 

*  Tbe  reifB  Af  Oecropi  ii  the  firtt  epoch,  1581,  in  the  Anindelian  (or  Parian)  marUet 
rbeee  are  an  Athenian  chronicle,  f raven  on  marble  in  Greek  capitals,  found  at  tbe  be* 
finning  of  the  17th  century  in  the  island  of  Paros,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  and  transported 
to  Enfland  bjr  Tliomaa  earl  of  Arandel,  whose  grandson  presented  them  to  the  Univer« 
■ity  of  Oxford.  Tbe  chronicle,  the  authenticity  of  which  now  bafiaa  to  be  queatioaad, 
vaa  eagraved  964  b.  •.    It  has  been  finequeatly  printed. 
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ind  rescued  by  the  king's  dauerhter,  Therm utis,  who  brougnt  him  up  M 
her  own  child,  and  educated  him  in  all  the  learning  of  her  country 
Having  slain  an  Egyptian  who  was  maltreating  a  Hebrew,  he  was 
compelled  to  flee  for  refuge  into  the  land  of  Midian,  near  the  Red  Sea, 
1531  B.C.,  where  he  resioed  forty  years.  While  tending  the  flocks  of 
Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  in  the  desert,  he  received  a  summons  from  the 
Almighty  to  return  into  Egypt,  and  lead  his  chosen  people  from  their 
land  of  bondage,  1491  b.c. 

Job. — This  patriarch,  whose  name  has  become  a  synonym  with 
patience,  was  bom  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Idumea  (Uz.)  Reduced  to 
extreme  poverty,  bereft  of  all  his  children  in  one  day,  his  body  covered 
with  sores,  and  lyin^  on  a  dunghill,  he  still  put  his  confidence  in  God. 
Virtue  so  great  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  its  reward ;  hence  his  tem- 
poral blessings  were  restored  tenfold,  and  he  ended  his  life  in  peace  and 
tranquillity.  Following  the  Bible  chronology,  we  have  placed  the  epocli 
of  Job,  1520  B.  c,  much  later  than  the  internal  evidence  seems  to  justify. 
Some  make  the  Idumeans  who  plundered  him  to  be  the  Ilyksos  on  their 
way  to  Egypt.     Dr.  Hales,  and  Dr.  Brinkley  the  late  bishop  of  Cloyne, 

S've  the  date  of  2337  b.  c.  Ducoutant  places  him  in  2136  b.  c,  while 
e  learned  authors  of  Pjirt  de  vSriJur  la  IkUes  make  him  flourish 
between  1725  and  1685  b.  c.  ;  others  bring  him  lower  still,  even  to 
894  B.  c. 

Consult:  Wemyss*  Job  and  his  Times  and  Russeirs  Connection  of  Sacred 
snd  Profane  Historyi  vols  i.  &,  iii. 

GREECE. 

While  Argolis  advanced  in  civilization  under  the  family  of  Inachus, 
Phegc  in  Arcadia,  Mycene  in  Argolis,  and  Sparta,  were  founded  by  the 
chiefs  whose  names  they  bear.  In  the  space  of  313  years,  four  colonies 
were  established  in  Thessaly  and  Arcadia,  by  three  diflcrent  princes 
known  by  the  same  apellation,  Pclasgus.  The  first  dynasty  of  the 
Shepherd  Kings  of  Egypt  becoming  extinct  ig  the  person  of  their  sixth 
monarch,  the  changes  which  ensued  gave  birth  to  many  emigrations, 
among  others  to  that  of  Ogvgcs,  in  whose  reign  over  Attica  and  Bccotia, 
the  lake  (yopaia  burst  its  banks  and  destroyed  two  cities  which  this 
monarch  had  founded  near  its  shores.  The  remote  period,  however,  at 
which  this  event  took  place,  has  caused  all  the  traditions  of  the  primi- 
iive  ages  of  Greece  to  be  distinguished  by  the  tenn  Ogygian,  In  the 
time  of  Sylla,  a  festival  was  still  celebrated  at  Athens  commemorative 
of  the  catastrophe.  Somewhat  later  occurred  the  deluge  of  Deucalion, 
which  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  l^essaly,  and  to  have  been 
caused  by  a  convulsion  of  the  earth  which  stopped  up  the  course 
of  the  Peneus,  as  it  flowed  between  Olympus  and  Ossa,  1529  a.  c.  The 
same  flood  drove  the  Hellenes  from  Phocis,  whence  passing  into  Thes- 
saly, they  expelled  the  Pelasgi,  and  afterwards  spread  through  all 
Greece. 

Amphictyoh. — ^In  1521  B.C.,  Amphictyon,  the  son  of  Deucalion, 
established  the  celebrated  council  which  bears  his  name, — an  institution 
not  unlike  the  modern  German  Diet, — ^by  which  the  various  Hellenic 
states  of  Greece  were  united  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  alliance,  for  tbs 
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paipoae  of  protecliDg  their  general  interests  and  guarding  against  foreig;ii 
invasion.  The  several  deputies  bound  themselves  by  oath  never  to 
overthrow  any  of  the  allied  cities,  nor  to  turn  aside  the  rulining  streams, 
either  in  peace  or  in  war ;  and  to  oppose  to  the  utmost  any  nation  that 
dared  to  attempt  such  things.  Their  places  of  meeting  were  Thermo* 
pyle  and  Delphi.  To  Acrisius,  sovereign  of  Ar^os,  is  ascribed  the 
formation  of  its  power  and  laws.  The  most  celebrated  exertion  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  council  respected  the  town  of  Crissa,  against 
which  it  declared  war.  Hostilities  were  protracted  for  more  than  ten 
years,  when,  principally  by  the  advice  of  Solon,  the  place  was  reduced, 
mud  l^e  surrounding  territory  con^crated  to  the  god  of  the  Delphio 
taoaple,  695  b.  c. 


FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

S>CBED  HiSTORT.— 1491 ,  Exodus — 1451,  Entry  into  Canaan. 

EoTPT. — 147?,  Conquests  of  Sesostris. 

Phoenicia. — Foreign  Discovery  and  Trade, 

GftEXci.  -Theseus— Court  of  Areopagus. — 1493,  Thebes;  1490,  Sparta; 

1404,  Corinth  Founded. 

Sacred  History. 

Tbb  Exodus. — ^Moses,  after  some  hesitation  to  obey  the  divine  eoin- 
niands,  went  with  his  brother  Aaron  to  the  court  of  Fharaoh,  to  deliver 
tiie  solemn  embassy  of  the  Almighty.  The  monarch  (Amenophis)  in 
fetnm,  added  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Israelites ;  nor  did  he  cease  to 
afflict  them  until  tbe  ten  plagues  had  wearied,  though  not  convinced  his 
hauehty  spirit.  On  the  15th  Nisan,  the  Hebrew  nation  began  their 
joyful  march  towards  the  Red  Sea,  1491  b.  c,  each  tribe  in  its  proper 
station,  advancing  in  battle-array.  Scarcely  had  they  begun  their  long 
journey,  when  the  monarch  repented  his  weakness,  and  hastily  pursuing 
with  a  numerous  army,  overtook  them  th  a  narrow  defile  which  opens 
upon  the  Arabian  Gulf.  In  their  extremity,  with  the  sea  before  them 
and  implacable  enemies  behind,  the  people  began  to  murmur,  saying, 
were  there  no  gra^s  in  Es;ypt,  that  thtm  hast  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the 
wildemeu?  But  Jehovah  meditated  a  signal  deliverance:  tne  sea  divi- 
ded its  Wives  before  them  ;  they  passed  through  dryshod ;  while  the 
returning  waters  buried  Pharaoh's  host,  so  that  none  remained  to  tell 
the  dreadful  tale.  In  the  space  of  315  years,  God  had  so  favoured  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  that  from  about  70  persons,  the  family  of 
Jacob  had  increased  to  600,000  fighting  men,  or  a  gross  population  of 
more  than  two  millions. 

Thk  WjUTDKRiNG. — ^Thc  wholc  period  of  forty  years  spent  in  the 
desert  was  signalized  by  miracles.  A  deficiency  of  bread  was  made  up 
by  the  manna  which  lay  on  the  ground  covered  with  the  morning 
dew, — the  bitter  waters  were  purified, — a  flight  of  quails  furnished  the 

Qle  with  meat, — the  hard  rock,  at  the  touch  of  Moses'  rod,  gave 
a  clear  and  copious  stream  of  water,  the  ea'th  opened  and  swal- 
lowed up  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  1471,— hre  rrom  heaven  de» 
ftroyed  part  of  th#  camp,— -and  a  destnicti^  pestileuce  carried  off*  netily 
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15,000  of  the  mannuren.  Three  months  after  ttie  lefmrtnrB  froni 
Kgypt,  the  God  of  Jacoh  appeared  on  mount  Sim\i,*  and,  clothed  in 
majes^,  madd  known  the  law  of  the  two  tables,  comprehending  the  ten 
commandments.  Being  nnwilline  to  trust  the  report  of  the  spies  whom 
Moses  had  sent  to  view  the  Land  of  Promise,  tne  Israelites  were  all 
condemned  to  perish  in  the  desert,  with  the  exception  of  Joshua  wad 
Caleb,  and  those  who  had  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  twenty  years. 
In  vain  did  Moab  and  Midian  unite  against  them,-^in  vain  did  the 
hostile  nations  seek  the  aid  and  purchase  the  imprecations  of  Balaam : 
his  curses  were  converted  into  blessings.  Afler  forty  years,  their  wan- 
derings drew  to  an  end.  Moses  assembled  the  tribes;  committed  tfce 
Book  of  the  Law  to  the  priests ;  and  for  the  last  time  publicly  addressed 
^e  people.  When  his  exhortation  was  concluded,  he  went  to  the  top 
of  Mount  Pisgah  (ten  miles  north-east  of  the  Dead  Sea,)  and  there  died 
In  tight  of  the  promised  inheritance,  1461  b.  c. 

Ckaraeter  of  Jtfotct. 

Considered  in  a  merely  human  lightf  Moses  is  not  len  celebrated  as  a  poli- 
tician than  as  a  historian  and  poet.  Pagan  antiquity,  while  denjring  his  divine 
mission,  has  represented  him  as  a  man  of  profound  learning,  who  rescued  the 
Jews  from  debasement  and  slavery  .and  taught  them  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
true  God.  The  five  books  of  the  Peutateuak  are  the  most  ancient  writings  in 
the  world,  and  no  history  presents  a  stronger  character  of  authenticity.  His 
Wislation  was  promulgatea  at  a  time  when  the  word  law  was  unknown  to 
other  nations.  This  code  has  been  divided  into  five  parts :  namely,  religion, 
morab,  and  civil,  miUtary,  and  political  affidra.  Its  refal  wisdom  is  proved  by 
its  existing  sdll  at  the  end  of  forty  centuries,  while  the  more  recent  institutes 
of  Minos,  Liycur|rii8,  Numa,  and  Solon  have  fallen  into  desuetude. 

It  is  worth  while  to  observe  what  progress  the  arts  had  made,  even  among 
the  nomad  Jews,  while  Greece  was  yet  barbarous.  In  the  description  of  the 
building  of  the  Tabernacle  we  read  of  the  founding  and  working  ot  metals:  of 
eutting  and  engraving  precious  stones ;  of  the  trades  of  the  cabinet-maker, 
•mbrouierer,  aixl  perfumer. 

Entrt  into  Canaan, — 1461  b.c.— Moses,  as  the  civil  and  religious 
head  of  the  Wandering  Triby,  strictly  speakine  had  no  successor. 
Joshua  was  appointed  military  leader  to  subdue  ttie  Land  of  Canaan, 
and  portion  it  out  among  the  victors.  On  the  10th  Nisan,  he  crossed 
the  frontier  river,  the  submissive  waters  of  the  Jordan  yielding  a  passage 
to  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  which  led  the  way.  The  ramparts  ot  Jericho 
miraculously  fell  before  them, — a  warning  to  the  devoted  nations,  and 
tn  encouragement  to  the  Israelites.  Ai  was  taken  by  stratagem ;  the 
Utis  allied  kings  of  the  Amorites  were  defeated,  the  sun  itself  stopping 
in  its  course  to  aid  the  chosen  people,  while  a  terrible  storm  of  hailstones 
killed  more  than  had  fallen  by  the  sword.f  Joshua  now  divided  the 
portion  of  the  land  which  he  had  conouered,  and  renewed  the  Covenant 
with  God.  The  tribe  of  Levi,  which  formed  a  literary  and  wealthy 
ooanterpoise  to  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  part  of  the  state,  was  not 
included  in  this  partition,  but  forty-eight  cities  were  allotted  them  from 

*  Ancl«fiit  tradition  and  localitv  seem  to  tdentliy  Sinai  with  Mount  Serbal  (above 
■M  f^t  high),  ilM  Aral  potk  of  tho  cliaio  to  iImmo  coainf  fron  8ms. 

t  The  ChinoM  pmnrvo  a  tradition,  tliat  in  tlM  tinM  of  Um  Baperor  Yao,  whom  cbty 
malte  eontempomry  with  Jtwhua,  the  tun  did  not  set  fhr  ten  days.  The  Egyptian  piiisls 
toM  Remdotn*,  that  witMn  the  period  of  311  geaeratioss  aboat  llOOS  yean!  tlie  asa 
sad  dsviatad  Iher  tiMsa  ftoai  his  esaal  ooaraak 
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tti*  Mher  trit)M;  a  legnlation,  however,  which  circumstances  prevented 
bong  eanied  into  full  effect  On  Joshua' a  death,  1413  b.c,  Caleb 
nMeeed«l  lo  the  govcmmpnt ;  but  the  people  soan  ifUr  turned  lo  tho 
|d44s  of  the  Cajiaanilea,  nnd  drew  down  upon  theinselves  Ihe  sngtit  of 
God. 

The  (bmution  of  the  Jeiriah  republic  wa*  the  work  of  Moses  in  the  desert, 
la  poliij  wu  eiidedllr  inlsnded  far  a  Besson  onlj ;  its  theology  wu  the 
■niplMl  of  the  age.  The  uniiy  nnd  indi  vidua  lily  ot  [he  Deiljr  woro  aalinow- 
lsi%iii1  while  the  >t>eeDCB  of  nil  direct  revelaiion  of  a  future  state  wiu  in  some 
■wmire  campenssied  bj  blending  moral  precepts  with  ntual  oliserv uncus,  and 
ibauifliciien  of  lemporal  punishmciiu  for  personal  or  national  diaotiodionce. 
Alt  piMsible  means  were  exerted  to  isolnle  the  Jews  Ironi  Ihe  suriaiindiii( 
BMbns,  br  prohibiting  comiaorce,  anutfration.  and  travellitig.  But  Ibeir 
HMchinani  lo  eiiernol  circumstances  was  so  strong,  that  in  apiis  of  iho  gor- 
gwm  eenmomn  of  theh  own  ritoil,  they  were  soon  found  adopting  the  bluod- 
MMoed  idolatry  of  the  Csnoaniie*  or  the  gross  superatiiioM  of  (i^jpi-  This 
will  III  probably  not  hats  happened  if  the  •vbote  of  the  ancient  inbabiianta  bad 
b*aa  eiierminaled,  according  lo  the  intention  of  Moses,  as  the  wonhip  of  ihs 
inio  God  would  hare  been  there' '"    '  "■         ■        ■■        '■■      


thereby  rendered  the  sole  religion  of  tbe  country. 


EGYPT. 


_  Snomiis. — Sesostris  or  Rhami 
rptiau  history,  the  founder  of  a 


■s  in.  the  Great,  is  the  hero  of  early 
Epptiaii  history,  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty  (ISth,)  and  the  liberator 
Mbia  country  from  the  Hyksos.  who  had  renewed  their  Invaaions  in  the 
reign  of  his  father,  Ainenophis  III.  Great  difTerence  of  opinion  prevails 
■■  to  the  age  of  Seaostria,  but  itseerns  very  probable  thai  he  flourished 
AniDe  the  wandering  tif  the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  His  conquesU 
aziMMed  over  Libya,  Etlilopiii,  Media,  Persia,  Baotria,  .Scythia,  and 
Ana  Minor,  from  ail  which  countries  he  levied  tribute.  The  troohiea 
of  his  victories,  in  the  form  of  pillars,  were  found  from  Ihe  DanuDe  to 
the  Ganges,  and  southward  to  Ethiopia;  and  a  hundred  fatuous 
temples  were  raissd  from  the  spoils  of  his  eitemies.  He  divided 
Ike  coflDtry  into  36  nomes,  at  Ihe  head  of  which  ho  placed  officers  to 
eciUect  the  tales.  He  intersected  the  protincei  with  canals,  and  was  the 
E^ptian  monarch  who  was  powerful  at  sea.     Becoming  blind,  he 


a  and  temples  at  Luior,  Karnac,  Theb«s,  and  Nubia. 
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(190  miles  lung,  and  21  broad,)  which  extends  from  Tyre  to 
"' '  '     oldest  citf,  built  by  lite  eldest  son  of  Canaan. 


The  inhabitants  applied  themaelves  at  an  earijF  period 
mijntion,  and  manufactures ;  and  lirst  communicated  to  the  people  of 
Am  West  the  sciences  of  Asia.  They  visited  and  planted  i»iloniRs  oik  all 
iha  shotea  of  the  Mediterranean;  ventured  as  far  as  the  British  Isles  in 


vigalod  Iha  Baltic  to  procure  amber.  Tliey 
•nbarked  at  Elath  to  make  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  and  formed 
■Mtlemenu  eastward  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  They  seem  to  have  disco- 
TCnd  islands  beyond  the  western  shore  of  Africa.  They  excelled  in 
4m  niBBDfactuTe  of  glass,  aiul  the  nonr  forgotleit  ai'  of  dyeing  pur|ile 
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To  this  people  ia  also  attributed  the  invention  of  alphabetical  character^ 
and  their  introduction  into  Europe.  Our  knowledge  of  their  history  if 
▼err  slender,  for  Tyre  fell  before  literature  had  taken  root  in  the  Wesfi 
and  its  writers  perished  with  it.  This  city  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Agenor,  an  African  prince,  about  1255  B.C.,  and  its  line  of  kings 
begins  with  Abical,  the  contemporary  of  David,  about  the  year  1050. 
The  prosperous  period  of  their  history  extends  from  1000  to  332  b.  c. 
Phoenicia  did  not  constitute  one  empire,  but  was  formed  of  several  inde- 
pendent states,  united  as  fear  or  interest  prompted  them;  and  hence 
arose  the  supremacy  of  Tyre,  the  most  powerful  of  their  number. 

Consult :  RoUin*s  Ancient  History. 

GREECE. 
Athens  was  founded  by  Cecrops  in  the  16th  century,  but  Theseus 
formed  the  state  by  gathering  together  the  twelve  districts  or  boroughs, 
which  had  formerly  been  independent;  by  uniting  their  senates  into  one 
body,  which  met  at  the  capital ;  and  by  establislung  a  common  religions 
festival  {Panathencea)  in  honour  of  Minerva.  The  court  of  JreopaguMj 
although  it  has  been  attributed  to  Cecrops,  was  only  now  instituted ;  a 
body  not  more  celebrated  for  its  antiquity,  than  for  the  justice  of  its 
decisions.  The  number  of  its  members,  who  were  selected  on  account 
of  their  age,  merit,  and  birth,  appears  to  have  varied  from  31  to  51,  and 
even  to  500. 

Thebes  was  built  by  the  Phenician  Cadmus,  1493  b.  c.  He  intro- 
duced the  fifteen  letters  of  the  Grecian  alphabet,  which  go  under  his 
name;  they  were  probably  the  same  as  those  used  in  Syria.  The 
oracle  of  Delphi  was  the  work  of  his  countrymen ;  and  its  temple, 
causing  the  neglect  of  the  prophetic  oak  of  Dodona,  became  a  central 
point  <n  anion  for  the  different  tribes. 

HiMtory  of  the  Grtek  Language, 

The  ultimate  root  of  the  Greek  language  is  Pelas(ric,  or  a  dialect  closely 
allied  to  the  Sanscrit,  modified  by  time  and  the  exigencies  of  society.  The 
descendants  of  HeUen,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  hnvinK  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  country,  introduced  their  language,  which  dilTored  from  the  old  tongue 
onlv  by  its  inflections,  and  which  became  the  common  speech  of  Greece.  This 
Heilemc  dialect  was  probably  a  stronger,  as  it  was  niso  n  later,  mixture  of  tho 
Janrtie  or  Western,  as  the  relasgic  appears  to  be  purer  Semitic  or  Eastern. 

The  inland  inhabitants  of  Greece  spoke  the  rough  and  broad  old  Doric,  from 
wliicb  the  language  of  the  JEolian$  in  Bceotia  and  Peloponnesus  did  not  greatly 
differ.  The  progress  of  civilisation  and  commerce  softened  these  dialects.  The 
Doric  was  gradually  refined  into  the  beautiful  language  of  Theocritus.  The 
Joniaru  from  Attica  settled  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Mmor,  where,  by  a  close 
intercourse  with  their  Asiatic  neighbours,  their  language  was  softened  into  the 
harmonious  sweetness  we  ad;nire  in  Herodotus.  The  Attic  passed  through 
many  gradations  until  it  became  the  polished  and  elegant  medium  of  com  • 
rounicaiion  adopted  by  all  literary  men  throughout  Greece. 

The  following  genealogical  table  of  languages  will  serve  at  once  to  assist  thf 
memory,  and  to  explain  the  history  which  the  Greeks  themselves  credited. 

Deucalion. 
Hellm. 


DOBUS. 


Xuthus. 


GSOLUS. 


ACHJEUS. 
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FouKTunffTH  oairruBT  b.c. 

DidUclt. 

ii  r Old. — ^Tbac^dides ;  the  Tra^c  poets. 

S  •}  Middle.— Aristophanes,  Iiycias,  riato,  Xenoohon. 

<  CNew.— .^schines,  DemostbeDes,  Isocrates,  Menander. 

<ptcharini]B,  Sophron. 

Bion,  Moechus,  CaUimachus,  Pindar,  Theocrituib' 

'c  jr^^'~^^'"^'>  Hesiod. 

^  7  New. — Anacreon,  Herodotus,  Hippocratea 

iBolic. — ^AlcsMis,  Sappho,  Corinna. 


» 


•S  (old.— EptcharmiiB,  Sophron. 
]'(^New.— Bi<      "" 


o 


JUDJBA. — : 


FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1285,  Deborah  judges  Israel— Si8era'-1312,  Rath. 
GftEscB. — Minos. 

JUD^A. 


JuDOBS,  1443. — A(Ur  the  death  of  Joshua,  a  council  of  judcres  (sAo* 
pkitinh)  with  nearly  Uie  same  authority  as  the  consuls  at  Rome,  the 
kings  at  Sparta,  and  tfie  Carthaginian  suffetes,  was  established  to  govern 
the  people  of  Israel.  Each  city  had  its  peculiar  maofistratcs  {sholerim) 
and  ministers  of  justice,  to  the  number  of  twenty-three.  Their  place 
of  audience  was  at  the  gales  of  the  eilie$^  as  being  the  most  frequented 
spots.  On  Joshua's  death  the  weak  tribes  became  jealous  of  the  stronger, 
and,  as  the  high-priests  had  little  political  influence,  the  dread  of  foreign 
power  alone  kept  them  together. 

The  history  of  Judca,  under  its  now  government,  presents  a  long 
catalogue  of  wars  and  captivities,  brought  on  the  nation  by  its  wicked- 
ness and  idolatry.  Seven  periods  of  servitude  to  the  Philistines  and 
others  are  recorded  between  the  death  of  Joshua  and  the  election  of 
Saul,  1095  B.  c.  When  Deborah  judged  Israeli  dwelling  under  a  palm- 
tree  on  Mount  Ephraim,  Slsera,  the  Canaanftish  general,  was  put  to 
death  by  a  woman  in  whose  tent  he  had  sought  refuge,  1285  b.c. 
This  signal  deliverance  from  a  powerful  enemy  called  forth  the  line 
specimen  of  lyric  poetry  which  is  inserted  in  the  Book  of  Judges. 

Ruth,  1312. — ^To  this  period  belongs  the  pastoral  narrative  of  Ruth. 
A  famine  dbliged  Elimelech  to  quit  Bethlehem,  with  his  wife  Naomi ; 
who,  becoming  a  widow  in  the  country  of  Moab,  eagerly  desired  to 
return  to  her  native  land.  Ruth,  one  of  her  daughters-in-law,  who  loved 
her  most  affectionately,  followed  her  home ;  when  want  compelling  her 
to  glean  in  the  fields  of  Boaz,  he,  attracted  by  the  charms  and  modesty 
of  die  fair  stranger,  married  her,  and  became  the  father  of  Obed,  from 
whom  descend^  Jesse,  the  father  of  David,  the  royal  progenitor  of  the 
Messiah. 

GREECE. 

Crcte. — Minos,  who,  according  to  the  Parian  chronicle,  began  to 

reign  1431  b.c,  about  a  century  after  Amphictjon,  is  regan^ed  as  the 

first  legislator  of  the  Cretans,  and  his  laws  are  supposed  to  have  been 

adopted  by  Lycurgus,  in  framing  the  Spartan  constitution.    All  freemen 
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were  equal ;  the  land  was  to  be  cnltiTated  by  slaves ;  and  indmdaa« 
rights  were  merged  in  those  of  the  eommunity.  Minos  raised  a  powei^ 
fm  navy,  and  cleared  the  sea  of  pirates.  The  ancient  mythology  makus 
him  and  Rhadamanthns,  also  a  native  of  Crete,  Judges  in  ^elnfemai 
Regions.  The  formation  of  this  kingdom  may  be  regarded  as  a  reai 
event;  and  the  great  similarity  between  its  constitution  and  that  oi 
Judsa,  may  have  arisen  from  the  common  intercourse  of  the  respective 
people  with  Egypt,  the  source  of  most  of  the  earlier  civilisation  of  Eu- 
rope. Both  have  the  same  leading  principle  for  the  preservation  of 
internal  tranquillity.  As  in  Lacedcmon,  so .  also  here,  a  people  were 
formed  with  military  habits  for  defence  rather  than  aggression ;  they 
kept  themselves  apart  from  other  nations;  their  reli^ous  ordinances 
were  founded  on  divine  order ;  and  the  property  in  land  was  inalienable. 
Minos  II.,  grandson  of  the  first  of  that  name,  was  the  contemporary 
of  Theseus,  and  in  his  reign  the  celebrated  architect  Dedalus  constructed 
the  labyrinth  of  Crete.  This  extraordinary  work  was  used  as  a  prison 
for  the  Athenian  hostages,  and  for  the  Mmotaur,  a  fabulous  monster, 
half-man  half-bull.  This  king,  who  is  oflen  confounded  with  his 
ancestor,  the  lawgiver,  died  in  Sicily  (1320  b.c.,)  being  suffocated  in 
a  bath. 


t 


TfflRTEteNTH  CENTURY. 

Jt7DJU«— 1249,  ddectf  Judge.--4235,  Jotham's  Parable. 
Geisci. — ^PelopMfaB.-426?    Argonauts— Theseus. — 1230,  Ninus  founds  ths 

Aasyrian  Erapire  (Herodotus.) 

JUDJEA. 

This  country  was  asain  under  the  iron  rod  of  the  oppressor,  when 
Gideon,  with  a  chosen  oand  of  300  men,  defeated  a  numei^us  army  of 
Midianites  by  a  most  remarkable  stratagem,  1245  b.  c.  During  forty 
years  he  judged  Israel,  Mid  at  his  death  was  succeeded  by  a  natural  son, 
Abimelech,  who  murdered  his  legitimate  brothers,  1235*  Jotham  alone 
of  seventy  escaped,  and  he  indignantly  upbraided  the  ungrateful  She- 
chemltes  by  the  beautiful  apologue  of  tie  iree»  ehooring  a  king-^e  most 
ancient  parable  extant. 

GREECE. 

PiLOPiDJi.*— Corinth  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Sisyphus,  ^  the 
most  crafly  of  men,**  1404  a.  c,  whose  descendants  were  driven  from 
the  throne  by  the  Pelopide.  These  usurpers  were  the  family  of  Peiops^ 
son  of  Tantalus,  who  md  quitted  Asia,  and  settled  in  Southern  Greece, 
which  afterwards  bore  his  name.  His  sons  Atreus  and  Thyestes  were 
noted  for  their  cruelties  and  the  misfortunes  of  their  children. 

Argonauts,  1263  b.c. — ^These  were  a  company  of  knight-errants 
(for  this  was  the  age  of  Chivalry  \m  Greece,)  who,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Thessaliaa  Jason,  braved  the  danger*  of  the  Symplegades  and 
the  tempests  oflbe  inhospitable  Euxine  in  search  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
Castor,  PoUnx,  Orphius,  Hercules,  PeleuSt.and  Laertes,  were  among 
tiM  BVBiber  of  thMO  dnriag  •dfontiiieis.    Divested  of  the  fictitious 
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TWKLPra  cntTCRT  b.  c.  3. 

Mloaring  of  ths  poeU,  ihia  expedition  waa  probably  a  aaTnmcrcial 
MteipriM  to  Ihs  ahores  of  Colchia  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  profit* 
»t'tu  woollen  trade  to  Iheir  native  eounlij.* 

Ilie  conqueslB  of  Hercules,  and  the  liavels  of  Theseus  and  Peraeua, 
aaloog  to  this  peiiod;  whence  also  may  be  dated  the  cloae  connexion 
ia  language,  tpligioii,  mannen  and  consanguinitT,  whicli  appears  to 
hara  existed  betwoeen  the  heroes  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war,  wheiliet 
•f  Asiatic  or  of  European  descent. 

Thiseus  was  one  of  the  greatest  kings  of  the  heroic  age,  and  the 
•aliooa'  champion  of  Athena.  With  his  reign  the  history  of  AtUca 
bafins  to  lose  much  of  it«  mytbii:  ciiamcter.  He  was  considered  tha 
Ibondef  of  the  Athenian  constitution,  und  the  introducer  of  the  demociatiD 
torn  of  government ;  hut  the  eatisfaction  given  hy  the  measures  whinh 


oa  ttie  pretext  that  he  did  not  go  far  enough,  when  he  was  drivei 
azila  by  the  Gekle  people,  ai  were  many  of  hia  aucccssora,  who  becoios 
nunent  for  virtue  or  lalenLf  His  policy  was  to  destroy  the  magistrate! 
ud  coFrts  of  justice  of  the  sEparate  Attic  towns,  and  centralize  them  la 
Ae  capital.  Menestheus,  of  the  royal  race,  proposed  to  take  away  the 
•dministration  of  justice  from  tlie  nobles  and  to  confer  it  on  the  popa- 
laM,  making  it  in  their  hands  a  stipendiary  duty. — I'heseus  is  Baid  to 
liBve  given  shelter  to  the  descenJjnts  of  Hi^rouUa,  who  had  been 
•Kpellad  from  the  Peloponnesus;  and  about  the  aame  period  the  crime* 
OTtBdipaa  led  to  the  celebrated  war  of  the  Seven  Chirfi  a^aintt  Theba, 
ud  also  lo  that  of  the  Epigom,  or  Dacendanii,  about  1335  a.  c. 
Consvki  Bulwer's  Atheos,  book  i.  chap.  iu.    Flutatch's  yie  of  Tlwaeua. 


TWELFTH  CENTURY. 


SvOMi, — 118S.  Jepfacha'a  Vow,- 

0«tce«.— ll»l,  Siege  of  Trny-Gredi 

laiUUDNS,  Ilc — Miriner'a  Compass  ii 


■1117.  Death  of  Samson. 
II  Mythology— Greek  Colonii 
China — BaodhLam  Iniroduce 


SwrKim. — Jadaa,  in  1 18S,  a.  c,  waa  called  to  witness  a  remBrfaable 
■ruifirn      Jephtha,  who  had  been  driven  from  Gilead  by  the  violence 
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of  liU  relatives,  and  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  a  band  of  robbers,  vowed 
that  if  he  returned  successful  from  a  certain  expedition  against  ths 
Ammonites,  ho  would  offer  up,  as  a  burnt-sacrifice,  the  first  livinsr  being 
that  met  him  on  his  return.  This  was  his  daughter,  his  only  child,  who 
cnme  out  to  con^tulate  her  parent  on  his  safety.  Afler  a  short  respite 
she  resolutely  yielden  herself  a  victim  to  her  /a therms  rashness.  This 
event  occupies  h  prominent  place  in  Grecian  story.  The  resemblance 
between  Iphigenia  and  Jephlhagenia  (Jephtha's  daughter)  is  very 
8trikin<r. 

iSiAtsoN. — Durinff  the  period  of  the  seventh  servitude,  which  lasted 
Ibrty  years,  a  new  deliverer  appeared  in  the  son  of  Manoah,  of  the  tribe 
of  I)an.  By  the  command  of^  the  ancrcl  who  foretold  his  birth,  he  was 
specially  consecrated  to  the  Lord.  As  he  grew  in  years,  he  increased 
in  strength ;  and  in  various  encounters  he  slow  an  immense  number  of 
Philistines,  but  fell  at  last  by  the  artifices  of  Delilah.  During  his  sleep, 
the  locks  on  which  his  strength  depended  were  shorn,  and  he  awoke 
weak  as  another  man.  He  again  recovered  vigour  upon  the  growth  of 
his  hair,  and  proved  his  renewed  powers  by  tearing  down  the  two 
pillars  which  supported  the  roof  of  a  temple,  and  burying  3000  Philis- 
•ines,  with  himself,  in  one  undistinguished  ruin,  1117  b.c. 

The  accounts  of  Hercules,  Rustam  in  Persia,  and  Antar  in  Arabia,  soem 
based  on  tliat  of  Samson.  Antrient  traditions  furnish  us  with  many  curious 
coincidoncos  with  the  history  of  Samson's  locks. 

Read :  Milti^'s  Samson  Agonistes. 

GREECE. 

Trojan  War. — ^The  history  of  Troy,  a  name  rendered  familiar  to  ah 
by  the  genius  of  Homer,  is  so  intermingled  with  fable,  and  its  heroes 
are  so  confounded  witii  gods  and  demigods,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
arrive  at  historical  truth.  Mount  Ida  was  the  scene  of  the  Judgment  of 
Paris ;  the  loves  of  Hero  and  Lcander  consecrated  the  promontories  of 
Sestos  and  Ahydos ;  the  little  streams  of  Simois  and  Scamandcr  would 
have  been  unknown  but  for  the  combats  of  the  Greeks.  Teucer  was  the 
first  kintif ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Dardanus,  who  brought  the  palladium 
from  Samothrace.  The  last  monarch  was  Priam,  the  richest  and  greatest 
potentate  of  Western  Asia,  his  rule  extending  over  several  contiguous 
nations,  as  well  as  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  the  confines  of  Thessaly. 
Prodigies  attended  the  birth  of  his  youngest  son,  Paris ;  his  youth  and 
manhood  were  equally  eventful.  During  his  travels  ho  eloped  with 
Helen,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  the  age.  Her  husband,  Menelaus, 
roused  all  Gr^c«  in  arms  to  a?enge  tlie  violated  rites  of  hospitality,  and 
a  fleet  of  1200  ships  sot  oat  for  Troy<  Tliis  town,  seated  on  a  gentle 
eminence  at  tho  foot  of  Ida,  overlooking  the  Hellespont,  resisted  the 
efforts  of  the  numerous  besiegers  during  tlie  long  period  of  ten  years. 
At  lentrth  when  the  bravest  warriors  on  both  sides  had  fallen,  and  most 
of  the  'IVoJan  allies  had  been  reduced,  the  place  was  taken,  according  to 
the  poou,  by  the  atratagiMn  of  a  wooden  horse.*  It  wns  plundered  and 
burnt,  and  its  inluiUtants  led  away  captive,  118t  r.c.  A  few  doubtfu* 
ruins  are  now  all  that  mark  the  site  of^  this  ancient  and  celebrated  city 

*  Arretun,  is  Syria,  was  Uktn  by  «  ilaiUar  •tratocw.    Bm  btlov,  BevMith  Ota 
larjrA.^. 
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Rnum.^— The  tan  yean*  war  was  not  confined  to  nnprodnctiTe  battles 
Mfere  the  walls  of  Troy.  The  towns  along  the  Hellespont  were  reduced  hy 
Ajaz :  Achilles  extended  his  conquests  along  the  Euxine ;  and  Menelaus  suh- 
leoed  several  states  m  PhoBnida,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Cyprus.  Thns  the  Grreeks 
IOC  only  prored  their  superioritv  in  arms,  but  brought  back  with  them  a  better 
knowWdge  of  oonntries  which  they  hsd  DreYioualyoeen  made  acquainted  with 
hy  the  reports  of  a  few  adventurers.  On  xheir  return  home,  however,  they 
fiiaiid  a  new  laca  grown  up,  some  occupying  the  vacant  thrones  of  the  absent 
kiiys,  others  attempting  to  usurp  them,  in  Atiica,  the  children  of  Theseus 
smTibe  fiction  of  Menestheus  were  engaeed  in  sansuinary  hostiUiies.  ■*  The 
great  part,"  says  Plato,  *'  of  those  who  bad  escaped  the  sword  of  the  enemy, 
perished  either  bv  the  weapon  of  the  assassin,  or  by  the  hardships  of  a  distant 
exile."  Meneetneus  died  m  the  isle  of  Meloe ;  Ulysses  had  scarcely  reached 
home,  after  his  ten  years*  wandering,  when  he  fell  m  a  riot ;  Agamemnon  was 
murdered  by  his  wife  and  her  paramour,  who  were  both  put  to  death  by  the 
band  of  his  son  Orestes.  This  triumph  was  of  little  political  advantage  to 
Greece ;  but  its  civilisation  advanced  greatly  after  the  long  residence  of  its 
waiiiois  on  the  luxurious  shore  of  Asia.  The  communication  between  the  two 
ooontries  became  more  frequent  and  easy ;  commerce  was  extended  f  and  the 
cokmiee  ionnded  by  Nestor,  Teucer,  Idomeneus,  Diomede,  and  other  Greek 
Bffineee  banished  from  their  paternal  homes,  introduced  intimate  reladona 
Mtwee«i  these  distant  regions. 


ELEVENTH  CENTURY. 


JvDjiA.— : 


1U6,  Samuel— Kmgs.— 1095,  Sanl.— 1055,  David.— 1015,  Solomott. 
—1004,  Dedication  of  the  Temple. 
Gehcx.— 1104,  Return  of  the  HeracUd»— Death  of  Codnis-  Archons. 

JUDJBA. 

Samuki*. — ^The  Jewish  republic  was  next  governed  by  the  high-priest 
Eli,  whose  successor,  after  an  administration  of  twenty  vears,  was 
Stmuely  1116  B.  c)*  He  had,  by  his  mother,  been  consecrated  to  God  in 
his  infancy,  and  while  yet  a  child,  was  made  the  interpreter  of  the  divine 
will.    He  is  the  first  of  the  propAeU  properly  so  called,  the  chain  being 

f  reserved  in  unbroken  succession  until  the  death  of  Malachi,  420  b.  c. 
le  was  the  last  of  the  fifteen  judges,  and  with  him,  according  to  some 
authors,  terminates  the  Jewish  theocracy.    He  died  at  the  age  of  98, 
a. c.  1057. 

Kings. — ^It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  Moses  that  the  government  he 
sstablished  should  be  perpetual ;  but,  like  a  wise  legislator,  he  also 
made  provisions  in  the  event  of  an^  chann  to  the  r^al  form,  by  laying 
down  the  principles  on  which  it  shooid  take  place  (Deut  xvii.V 
Jehovah  was  still  to  be  the  supreme  monarch,  the  kinjr  merely  his 
▼iceroy.  Accordingly,  when  the  Israelites  grew  tired  of  the  ancient 
eonstitution,  alleging  the  bad  government  of  SamuePs  sons  as  their  pre- 
text, they  did  not  select  a  ruler  for  themselves,  but  applied  directly  to 
die  prophet  Saul  was  appointed  by  lot  to  be  the  first  king;  David, 
the  second,  was  selected  by  the  Almighty ;  and  In  his  Botj^  Solomon,  ths 
tfirone  was  declared  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Jesse. 

Saul,  1095  s.  c.  l*he  beginning  of  Saurs  reign  was  marked  by  pni« 
dfenee  and  equity ;  he  defeated  the  Amalekites,  and  was  continually  at 
war  with  the  Philistines.    But  his  pride  and  anger  led  him  into  sin] 
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lie  disobeyed  the  commands  of  God ;  and  although  his  external  penitence 
was  g;reat,  he  did  not  escape  the  judgments  of  the  Almighty.  He 
oerished  with  his  three  sons  in  battle  against  the  national  enemy  on 
Mount  Gilboa,  and  David,  the  young  shepherd  of  Bethlehem,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him,  1055  B.C.  Saul  was  little  more  than  a 
military  leader  under  the  direction  of  Jehovah,  haying  neither  court  nor 
fixed  residence.  H'ls  subjects  were  still  only  an  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral race,  without  wealth  or  luxury ;  but  in  his  reign  they  gradually 
assumed  a  warlike  character* 

David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  anointed  king  by 
Samuel  at  an  early  age.  He  first  signalized  himself  by  his  victory  over 
Goliath,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines,  1063.  His  renown  excited 
the  Jealousy  of  Saul,  and  even  endangered  his  life,  but  he  fortunately 
escaped  the  javelin  which  the  king  threw  at  him.  Nor  did  he  succeed 
to  tbuB  throne  without  opposition;  for  eleven  tribes  declared  in  favour  of 
Ishbosheth,  Saul's  only  surviving  son,  and  Judah  alone  acknowledged 
David.  Seven  years  of  civil  strife  intervened  before  he  was  generuly 
recognised  as  sovereign  in  1048.  He  entirely  freed  Israel  from  the 
power  of  her  ancient  enemies,  and  extended  the  limits  of  .the  kingdom 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  Phoenicia  to  the  Red 
Sea.  By  the  conquest  of  Idumea,  he  became  master  of  Elath  and 
Eziongeber,  on  the  shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  by  means  of  which  ports 
he  extended  his  commerce  into  the  Southern  Ocean.  But  domestic  guilt 
stained  all  his  former  glories ;  although  he  yielded  with  humility  to  the 
reproof  of  Nathan,  he  was  destined  to  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  his  crimes. 
Enemies  from  without  began  to  harass  the  country ;  his  own  family 
rebelled  against  him ;  and  at  length,  he  died  in  the  40th  year  of  his 
reign*  and  the  70th  of  his  age,  1016  e.  c.  About  twenty  ^ears  before 
his  death  he  defeated  the  kings  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syna,  who  had 
carricMl  to  Babylon  a  g|[p&t  number  of  coionbts,  whom  he  established 
near  the  Euphrates.  To  these  captives  the  Psalmist  makes  frequent 
allusion,  particularly  in  the  137th  realm, — an  elegy  intended  to  arouse 
the  Israelites  to  the  recovery  of  their  unfortunate  brethren.* 

In  this  reign,  the  Jewish  government  and  nation  were  completely  formed. 
The  worship  of  Jehovah  became  the  exclusive  religion  of  the  people,  and 
Jerusalem  was  made  the  chief  sanctuary  and  the  seat  of  power.  David  was 
piobably  the  first  who  maintained  a  stanaing  army,  twelve  corps  of  24,000  men 
each  bemg  kept  in  their  turn  on  monthly  service. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  learned  divmes,  that,  in  the  various  events  of  his 
Kfe,  this  monarch  was  a  type  of  the  Messiah,  and  predicted  his  ooming,  in  the 
Psalms,  whose  only  object  is  Jesus  Christ  and  his  mysteries.  Of  tne  whole 
book  which  passes  under  his  name,  not  more  than  seventy  or  eighty  are  sup- 
posed to  be  his  composition,  many  being  certainly  of  an  earlier,  others  of  a 
more  recent  date.  These  divine  songs  form  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  Ijrric 
poetry,  and  breathe  all  the  sentiments  which  the  tenderest  piety  can  inspire. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  early  in  the  eleventh  centurv,  before  Homer 
sang,  these  religious  strains  were  first  heard  in  Palestine ;  ana  that  they  have 
ever  sines  been  used  by  the  true  church  to  express  all  the  emotions  which  the 
ff)mnging  rftuatioiis  of  lifo  bring  into  aetion. 


•  Tot  this  dlseoveiy  of  a  Javiih  eapllvily,  anterior  to  that  which  took  place  under 
Kabvebadaexur,  ws  are  indebted  to  the  learned  reeearchee  of  M.  Vignier,  who.  In  hie 
woric  entitled  !)•  U  DigAwMtmfHmMo*  it  Fvaimef,  has  flzad  the  principal  epochs  of 
iteUlhorDaTld. 
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SoLoMuN  succeeded  his  father  in  the  jear  1015.  His  reisn  began 
irith  fayonrable  orospects,  and  by  banishing  all  infidels;  and  m  seven 
yeare  and  a  halt  he  ouUt  the  celebxated  temple,  which  attests  the  per* 
'ection  of  the  arts  and  sciences  at  so  remote  a  period,  1004  b.  c.  It  is  ' 
estimated  to  have  been  raised  at  an  expense  of  not  less  than  d30  millions 
of  pounds  sterling — a  sam  so  enormous  as  to  giye  rise  to  suspicion  of  in- 
correctness in  the  account  transmitted  to  us.  Unfortunately  for  himself, 
Solomon  married  the  daughter  of  the  kin?  of  Egypt,  who  did  not 
abandon  the  worship  of  her  countrymen.  Be&re  his  death,  he  lapsed  into  , 
idolatrous  practices,  and  his  last  moments  were  embittered  by  the  gloomy 
prospects  which  overhung  his  kingdom.  He  died  in  the  60th  year  of 
nis  age,  and  the  40th  of  his  reign.  This  monarch  was  not  insensible  to 
the  advantages  of  commerce ;  and  under  his  direction,  Tadmor  in  the 
Wilderness  (Palmyra)  was  built,  on  the  caravan  route,  in  order  to  pro- 
mole  the  trade  with  the  East  (34^  34'  N.,  38^  W  E.). 

Solomon  inherited  the  poetical  talents  of  his  &ther.  He  in  the  author  of  three 
works  still  extant ;  and  the  loss  of  his  writings  on  Natural  History  is  a  matter 
3f  serious  re^t.  The  Book  of  ProverHs  is  a  treasure  of  moral  and  political 
inscmction ;  m  Ecclesiastes  (the  Preacher),  while  he  laments  his  own  vices  and 
errors,  he  gives  the  most  earnest  ezhortoiion  to.  his  son  Rehoboam,  and  after 
examining  the  various  systems  of  happiness,  declares  that  it  can  only  bo  found 
in  the  love  of  God,  and  the  observance  of  his  commandments :  the  Song  of 
Songs  is  a  kind  of  Epitkalamiumt  composed  on  the  occasion  of  Us  mamas|e 
with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  in  which  profound  work,  under  the 
semblance  of  conjugal  love,  he  represents  the  union  of  our  Saviour  with  the 
Church. 

The  first  temple  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  kina  of  Babylon,  588 
B.  c.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Zenibbabel,  515  b.  c.  ;  plundered  ana  burnt  by  Antio- 
chus,  167,  and  purified,  164  b.  c.  This  temple  was  restored  by  Hevod  the 
Great,  and  finished  8  b.  c. ;  it  was  burnt  by  Titus  a.  d.  70. 


GREECE. 

Rettrn  or  THE  HERACLiDiB.— The  disasters  which  befell  the  Gre- 
cian princes  on  their  return  from  Troy  having  loosened  the  bonds  of  the 
general  confederation,  which  had  been  formed  to  carry  on  the  war,  the 
sons  of  Hercules  thought  the  Peloponnesus  fitted  for  the  re-establishment 
of  their  power.  They  had  taken  refuge  in  Attica  from  the  persecutions 
of  Eurystheus  of  Argos ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians,  were 
restored,  but  only  to  retire  again  on  the  visitation  of  an  avenging  pesti« 
lence.  Misled  by  an  oracle,  three  unsuccessful  attempts  were  afterwards 
made  to  return ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  third  generation,  1104  b.  c.  that, 
aided  by  the  Dorians,  iEtolians,  and  Locrians,  they  crossed  the  Corin- 
thian Gulf  and  established  themselves  in  Peloponnesus.  The  ^olians, 
at  this  time  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  Southern  Greece,  yielded  to  tlieir 
irresistible  progress.  The  Acheans,  on  their  expulsion,  deprived  in 
turn  the  lonians  of  their  lands.  The  barren  soil  of  Attica  offered  few 
temptations  to  military  adventurers ;  but  it  was  an  asylum  for  these 
unfortunate  exiles,  by  whom  the  population  was  so  much  increased,  that 
change  of  residence  was  resorted  to  as  a  necessary  means  of  fijiding 
support.  This  was  the  remote  cause  of  the  Ionian  emigration,  the  most 
relebrated  and  important  of  all  which  issued  fVom  Greece.  Aristodemus, 
fifth  in  descent  rrom  Hercules,  who  died  darmg  the  expedition. 
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mitted  his  il^^t  to  the  Spartan  throne  to  his  twin  sons,  ProcAes  ant 
fiarysthenes. 

CoDRUS.— Before  the  Dorian  immigration,  the  government  of  Athens 
was  monarchical ;  and  Codrus,  the  son  of  a  Messenian  exite,  nameo 
Melanthus,  was  its  last  king.  When  the  Dorians,  jealous  of  his  increas- 
ing power,  had  invaded  his  territories,  an  oracle  promised  them  success* 
if  they  spared  the  sovereign's  life.  On  hearing  tliis,  though  he  was  far 
advaneea  in  years,  he  resolved,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  his  beloved  country.  Disguised  as  a  wood-cutter, 
be  entered  the  hostile  camp,  where,  engaging  in  a  quarrel,  he  fell  by 
tiie  hands  of  a  private  soldier,  1095.  In  the  excess  of  their  gratitude, 
the  people  would  appoint  no  successor  to  the  regal  title,  but  elected 
oertain  responsible  governors,  named  Jrchontf  of  whom  Medon,  Codrus' 
son,  was  tne  first.  The  office  was  held  for  life ;  but  by  slow  degrees 
the  election  became  annual,  and  nine  were  ultimately  chosen  instead  of 
one.  This  rapid  succession  of  governors,  the  private  interests  upon 
wMch  they  acted,  and  the  instability  of  the  popular  temper,  were  a 
etuse  of  internal  dissensions  which  lasted  until  the  sixth  century. 

On  the  death  of  Codnis,  the  kingly  power  was  not  immediately  abolished : 
but  the  first  step  was  taken  towards  it,  by  withdrawing  the  splendour  of  regal 
state  and  title  from  his  successor.  Then  the  sovereifnty  was  diminished  to  ten 
years,  754,  on  the  death  of  AlcmsDon ;  next,  the  arcnonship  was  made  annual, 
€84,  when  the  direct  line  of  Codrus  became  extinct  in  Eryxias ;  it  was  then 
thrown  open  to  the  other  houses,  then  to  the  rich  Eupatrida,  and  finally  to 
every  wealthy  free  dtixen.  In  a  similar  manner,  in  the  other  Greek  cities,  and 
afterwards  in  Rome,  the  superior  power  descended  from  the  king  upon  sryfonef , 
Misrt  or  eantuls  of  the  family  to  which  the  sovereign  had  belonged.  The  office 
itt  archoB  was  one  of  great  mfluence,  and  when  the  Pisistratidie  assumed  it  as 
a  stay  of  their  dominion,  it  included  the  right  of  presiding  and  propounding  all 
measures  in  the  senate. 

GRECIAN  COLONIES. 

Before  the  invasion  of  the  Dorians  and  the  return  of  the  Heraclids,  the 
colonization  of  Greece  is  inextricably  involved  in  the  fictions  of  mythology ;  but 
after  that  period  it  is  more  distinct,  and  its  course,  offering  so  many  points  of 
ocmnexion  with  modem  times,  may  be  curious  and  profitable  to  follow.  **  Greek 
towns,"  says  Seneca^  "  have  risen  in  the  bosom  of  the  most  barbarous  coun- 
tries, on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  in  Persia.  Achssan  cities  rule  along  the 
eoast  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  Asia  was  filled  with  Athenian  colonics.  All  the  coast 
of  Italy  washed  by  the  Tuscan  Sea  bore  the  name  of  Magna  Grecia,  and  this 
people  found  their  way  even  into  Gaul." 

The  first,  or  .£olian  colonization,  occurred  abont  1088  b.  c,  when  the  Hera- 
cfide  and  their  followeia  deprived  the  conquered  Pelopidas  and  their  subjects  of 
their  lands,  and  compelled  them  to  seek  an  asylum  in  a  foreign  country.  In 
oonsequence  of  the  share  which  the  Hellenic  tribes  took  in  this  invasion,  Greece 
shortly  after  assumed  the  general  name  of  Hellas.  The  exiles,  for  the  most 
|»rt,  crossed  to  Asia  Minor,  and  built  towns,  which,  from  their  favourable 
Mtnation,  soon  acquired  wealth  and  fame.  The  most  celebreted  were  Smyrna 
■nd  Blitylene. 

The  iveat  Ionian  emigration,  about  1068  b.  c,  was  led  by  Neleus,  and  other 
sons  of  Codrus,  the  ranks  of  whose  followers  were  swelled  bv  all  whom  enter- 
prise, auction  ibr  the  leaders,  or  a  love  of  novelty  inspired.  The  Carians, 
Mygdonians,  and  Leleges,  inhabiting  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  were  driven  to 
the  mountains ;  wodtby  and  populous  cities  were  soon  raised,  of  which  Miletoa 
■nd  Ephesus  were  the  chief.  These  in  turn  gave  birth  to  others,  until  their 
eolooies  extended  over  the  aoutbem  parts  of  modern  Russia,  and  even  ss  fiur  as 
Beetris.    Tbs  looisoi  msintswied  ihiur  independence  sgainst  all  the  eflbru  o 
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.he  fem  tint  kings  of  Ljdia,  of  the  race  of  the  M  ermnada:  bat  they  weto  il 
tod  ■nbJQgated  by  CnBttts,  the  last  prince  of  that  family.  Tbev  still,  howeyeri 
presenred  their  internal  government,  and  enjoyed  the  same  aavantaffes  under 
the  dominkm  of  the  Persians. — The  Dorian  migration  occurred  a  Ettle  later 
than  the  others,  but  its  history  is  the  same. 

To  secure  themselves  against  the  barbarians  that  surrounded  then,  the 
lonians  entered  into  a  federative  union  for  their  common  defence ;  and  the 
feoeral  congreas  of  their  Twelve  Cities  was  held  in  the  temple  of  the  Heli* 
conian  Neptune,  near  the  promontory  of  Mycale.  These  annual  asscmblief 
legulated  all  matters  relative  to  thepublic  interests,  and  passed  such  measure! 
as  the  common  benefit  rec|uired.  The  colonies  were  independent  down  to  the 
lime  of  the  Persian  invasion,  except  perhaps  in  a  religious  subjection  to  the 
gods  of  the  parent  state.  To  these  Greece  owes  a  great  portion  of  her  glory 
and  onperishtng  fame.  Homer,  Alccus,  and  Sappho  adorned  her  with  their 
BBBse;  Arehytas,  Pythagoras,  and  Anazimenes  improved  her  with  their 
phikieophy;  and  Pittacus  and  Thales  strengthened  her  liberties  by  their 
Isgialattve  wisdom. 

TABLE  OF  GRECIAN  COLONIES. 

EUROPE. 

Thracian  Chersonese. — Sestos  and  Cardia.— Abdera,  Amphipolis,  Olynthua, 
h^,  by  AthenittHB  and  Con  a/ Ataiu.— On  the  ThraciaB- Bosporus,  Byxantium. 
^-On  the  Propontis,  Perinthos  or  Heraclea. 

Italy.— Tarentum  (707)  and  Brundusium ;  Sybaris  and  Crotona  C709) ;  Rhe* 
giuro,  CumaB,  and  Neapoiis  (NapUi). 

Islands. — In  Sicily,  Messana  and  Syracuse,  by  CsrmMtafM;  Gela  and 
Agri|^ntum.  by  Shodiatu.  In  Sardinia,  Caralis  and  Olbia; — In  Certios, 
Ak»na,  by  Phteeatu:  Samoa  and  Chios. 

GauL— Massilia  (Margeillea)  by  Fkoeeatu. 

Spaiiw— Saguntum  by  Zantiaia, 

ASIA. 

Asia  Minor.— ^£oZiaas  built  12  cities,  Cyme,  Smyrna,  Mitylene,  ibc. 
lonians  founded  Colophon,  Ephesus,  Miletus,  dtc 
Dorians  built  C  nidus,  Halicamassus,  dec. 
Black  Sea,  Hellespont,  d&c. — The  principal  colonies  were  Lampsacus,  Cyii* 
cos,  Trapezus,  and  Chalcedon. 

AFRICA. 

Cyrene,  one  of  the  great  African  marts,  founded  by  Thereant, 
If.  B.  Prepare  a  Map  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  marking  tiM 
Kte  o'  all  the  colonies  mentioned  above. 


TENTH  CENTURY. 

—975,  Revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes.— 971,  Shishak  plunders  Jerusalem- 
Elijah  and  Elisha.— 918,  Ahab. 
Greece. — Homer  and  Hesiod  flourished. 
Syria. — ^940  Benhadad,  king  of  Damascus. 

JUDiEA. 

Rbtolt  op  the  Ten  Tribes. — The  expenses  of  Solomon's  gorem 
ment  required  a  very  large  revenue,  which  was  raised  by  a  regular 
fTStem  of  taxation,  imposed  directly  upon  the  produce  of  the  cattle  and 
cf  the  land.    The  accession  of  Rehohoam  (975)  afforded  some  hopes  ^ 
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ftmeliorating  the  condition  of  his  subjects,  instead  of  which,  their  biu^ 
dens  were  increased :  my  father  e?taaiised  you  with  whip$^  J  will  chatiim 
you  with  weorpiofu.  This  insolent  answer  of  the  prince  drove  the  nation 
to  rerolt  The  kinffdom  was  divided,  ten  tribes  electing  Jeroboam,  the 
son  of  Nebat,  who  had  been  recalled  from  f'gyp^*  ^^'^^^  an<l  Benjamin 
alone  remained  faithful  to  the  lineal  heir,  fhe  former,  together  with 
the  tributary  nations  eastward  to  the  Euphrates,  formed  the  kingdom  of 
IsRASL,  of  which  the  capital  was  Samaria;  while  the  two  remaining 
^bes,  with  Philistia  and  Edom,  composed  that  of  Judah,  975  b.  c. 

From  the  epoch  of  the  schism  of  the  ten  tribes,  we  shall  find  the  Hebrew 
people  continually  sufferinfl;  from  foreign  or  intestine  war.  The  two  nations, 
dunne  the  short  space  ol  387  years,  were  governed  by  39  monarchs— 20  in 
Jttdab;  the  rest  in  Israel.  Although  the  latter  kingdom  was  more  extensive 
and  populous,  the  former  was  richer  and  more  important,  as  well  from  tho 
possession  of  the  capital  and  Temple,  as  from  the  ancient  pre-eminence  assigned 
to  the  tribe  of  Judan.  But  these  reciprocal  advantages  served  only  to  render 
their  struggles  more  obstinate.  In  Israel  the  true  religion  was  maintained 
under  severe  persecution  ;  the  number  of  the  prophets  increased  in  proportion 
as  the  necessity  was  felt  in  times  of  difficulty  ot  recurring  to  the  oracles  of  God : 
and  the  hope  of  a  more  fortunate  era  under  a  mighty  kmg,  the  expectation  of 
the  MessfiiQ  and  of  his  temporal  reign  on  earth,  became  more  consistent,  as  the 
recollection  of  the  glorkms  reign  ofDavid  was  an  object  of  continual  and  fresh 
regret  to  the  whole  nation,  unfortunately  the  influence  of  the  true  prophets, 
often  opposed  by  the  false,  could  never  extinguish  the  dissensions  which 
separated  the  two  kingdoms. 

Prepare  Map  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  IsraeL 

JuDAn. — In  this  kingdom  the  succession  continued  hereditary,  with 
only  two  interruptions, — the  usurpation  of  Athaliah  and  foreign  conquest. 
Rehoboam  governed  well  during  three  years,  and  the  true  religion  was 
maintained  by  the  priests  and  Levitos;  but  he  afterwards  sank  into 
idolatry  when  he  was  punished  by  the  invasion  of  his  kingdom  and  the 
plunder  of  his  capital  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  971  b.  c*  Abijah 
succeeded  (958),  and  perpetuated  the  evil  ways  of  his  father.  He 
gained  a  signal  victory  over  Jeroboam,  and  recovered  many  of  the  towns 
of  Judah  which  the  Israelites  had  taken.  Asa  was  a  minor  when  he 
ascended  the  throne  in  955 ;  but  under  the  able  regency  of  Maacha^, 
the  country  enjoyed  a  peace  of  ten  yenrs.  This  princess  abused  her 
authority  by  estshlishing  the  most  abominable  superstition  of  idolatry ; 
but  Asa,  as  soon  as  he  was  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  power,  restored 
the  worship  of  the  true  God.  He  defeated  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  who 
advanced  against  him  at  the  head  of  a  million  of  men,  911  b.  c.  His 
confidence  m  the  Almighty  was  not  equally  firm  on  another  occasion, 
when  war  was  declared  against  him  by  Baasha,  king  of  Israel ;  for  he 
songht  the  aid  of  Benhadad  king  of  Syria,  and  imprisoned  the  prophet 
Hanani  for  denoimcing  his  want  of  faith.  Jehoshaphat,  914,  endeavoured 
to  expel  ignorance,  and  to  change  the  idolatrous  habits  of  his  peoplo ; 
and  with  this  view,  judges  were  appointed  according  to  the  Mosaio 
regulations,  and  a  long  peace  was  the  fruit  of  his  zeal,  wisdom,  and 


ehronoloffm  identify  Shishak  with  SMOttrit,  but  Dr.  Hales  thinks  he  Is  rather 
OtplmiMa,  brother  of  that  Cheops  by  whom  the  ffreat  pyramid  is  said  to  have  been  built. 
A  iculpCare  baa  been  found  at  Karnsc,  in  which  the  chiefs  of  thirty  nations  are  le^ 
befin  tlMi  triumphant  Skuktmk,  amonf  whom  appears  in  legible  characters,  JtmitJU 
Mtk,  tte  kiBg  oftha  Jaws. 
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dWtj,  He  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reviye  the  trade  to  Ophiz 
ftem  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea.  He  formed  a  league  with  the  kinffdom 
fii  Israel,  and  confirmed  it  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  Jehoram  to  Atha- 
fiah  the  daughter  of  Ahab, — a  union  fraught  with  mournful  con- 
•equenees. 

IsaABL.— During  his  exile  at  the  Egyptian  court,  Jeroboam  had  con- 
tracted many  infidel  ideas ;  and,  on  the  separation  of  the  kingdom,  he 
erected  two  golden  calves  in  opposite  parts  of  his  territory,  to  prevent 
bis  subjects  from  weakening  their  allegiance  bjy  goiuj^  three  times  a-year 
to  worship  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  law  reauired.  Pnests  weie  selected 
ffom  the  lowest  of  the  people,  for  none  or  the  Levites  were  so  bold  or  so 
bad  as  to  assume  the  o£Sce.  Shechem  became  the  place  of  lro3ral  resi- 
dence. Baasha  seized  upon  the  throne,  951,  af^r  having  murdered 
Nadab,  Jeroboam's  son ;  and  adopting  the  wicked  policy  of  the  sovereign 
BOW  named,  he  ejected  a  fortress  at  Ramah  to  intercept  those  who  went 
to  worship  on  Mount  Sion.  After  his  death,  the  right  to  the  crown  was 
contested  in  civil  strife ;  but  Omri,  who  had  been  elected  by  the  army, 
929,  destroyed  his-  rivals,  and  removed  the  seat  of  government  from 
Tiixah  to  Samaria.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ahab,  his  son,  918,  who 
•oipassed  his  ancestors  in  impiety  and  vice.  His  wife,  Jeaebel,  put  to 
death  all  the  prophets  of  the  true  God  whom  she  could  find  ;  Enijah  and 
ft  handred  others  were  alone  miraculously  preserved.  He  twice  defeated 
the  armies  of  Benhadad^  but  fell  at  last  at  Ramoth-Gilead,  897.  He 
was  a  brave  prince,  not  wicked  of  himself,  but  from  the  ascendency 
which  his  impious  queen  had  over  his  mind.  This  Sidonian  woman, 
bfooght  up  in  the  worship  of  the  Phoenician  divinities,  established  the 
rites  of  Baal  so  firmly  in  Israel,  that  the  successors  of  Ahab  were  never 
able  to  eradicate  them. 

GREECE. 

Homer  and  Hcsiod  flourished  about  this  period.  The  former  is  the 
most  ancient  Greek  poet  whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
•even  cities  contended  for  the  honour  of  his  birth.  The  Iliad,  an  epic 
on  the  siege  of  Troy,  composed  about  150  years  af\er  that  event,  and  the 
Odyney,  containing  the  adventures  of  Ulysses  on  his  return,  are  the 
noblest  of  all  poems.  Tlie  lines  of  Homer  were  as  familiar  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people,  as  those  of  Tasso  are  said  to  have  been  to  the 
Venetian  gondoliers.  Modem  scepticism  has  thrown  doubts  upon  his 
existence  and  personality,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  reasonable  ground 
for  such  incredulity.  Lycurgus  first  brought  his  poems  into  Greece 
from  Asia ;  and  two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  Pisistnitus  is  supposed 
lo  have  given  to  them  their  present  form.  His  son,  Hipparchus,  first 
eansed  portions  of  them  to  be  recited  at  the  Panathenean  Games :  but 
our  moaem  editions  are  taken  from  the  more  complete  one  prepared  by 
Aristotle  for  the  use  of  his  pupil  Alexander. 

Ascra,  in  Boeotia,  was  the  birthplace  of  Hesiod.  He  wrote  the  earliest 
didactic  poem,  The  Works  and  Days,  in  which,  with  directions  for  cul- 
tivating the  fields  and  watching  the  seasons,  he  has  mingled  sage 
eounsels  and  moral  reflections.  Virgil  frequently  imitates  him  in  his 
Gem'gia*  The  Tkeogony  is  a  precious  relic  of  the  mythology  of  the 
ancients,  treating  of  Uie  origin  of  the  world,  and  of  its  mortal  and  im 
mortal  inhabitants.    His  poems  were  committed  to  memory  by  the 
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voungr,  and  wen  engnyed  and  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  the  Mui 
While  some  critics  mention  him  as  a  contemporarr  with  the  author  «if 
^e  Iliad,  others  would  rank  him  a  century  later.  The  Parian  chronicle 
places  Homer  907,  and  Hesiod  944  b.  c. 

Consuh:    Coleridge,  Introduction  to  Classic  Poets.— Bulwer's  Athens, 
Dook  I.  oh.  viiL 

GRECIAN  MYTHOLOGY. 

The  religion  of  the  Greeks  deified  nature,  and  the  poems  of  Homer  snd 
Hesiod  embodied  their  faith.  According  to  this  ancient  belief,  an  infinite  power 
drew  the  universe  out  of  chaos  and  created  gods  and  men.  The  empire  was 
disputed ;  Esrth  fought  against  Heaven ;  the  Titans  ogoinst  the  Gods.  The 
rsce  of  immortals  increased  and  multiplied.  Saturn  (CAronof),  bom  of  the  Earth 
and  Heaven,  had  three  sons  who  divided  the  universe  among  them.  Jupiter 
iZems)  governed  Heaven  ;  Neptune  {Potetdon)  reigned  over  the  Sea,  snd  Pluto 
in  the  Tiower  Regions,  Bv  all  the  other  gods  were  their  orders  executed. 
Vulcan  (HepktiBtoi)  presided  over  fire ;  Mars  {Area)  led  the  warrior  to  battle ; 
Venus  (Apkrodite)  sua  Love  inspired  thie  tender  passions,  or  allured  to  pleasure  ;• 
Minerva  (Atheni)  gave  wisdom ;  Mercury  (Henncs)  conducted  the  orator  to 
the  tribunsl,  and  the  shades  to  Tartarus ;  Themis  held  the  balance  of  justice : 
Jupiter  hurled  his  thtuiderbolts  to  frighten  crime,  snd  bv  his  oracles  announced 
the  future ;  his  court,  the  centre  of  etemsl  licht,  was  the  abode  of  happiness. 
Each  river  had  its  divinity ;  the  Naiad  refreshed  the  weaned  traveller  at  her 
limpid  fountain;  and  the  Dryad  cooled  him  with  the  shade  of  her  groves, 
fiscchus  (Dionynu)  animated  the  festivity  of  the  vintager :  the  Graces  (CSsrtfet) 
spread  their  charms  at  once  over  the  external  form  and  the  efiusions  of  the 
mind ;  Apollo  and  the  Muses  inspired  with  talent ;  Vulcan  forged  the  celestial 
arms  of  Jove ;  aiid  Gayety  was  protected  by  Momns.  Diana  (Arfesiif)  guided 
the  dogs  in  the  srdent  chose,  snd  by  her  rays  dispelled  the  obscurity  of  the 
night ;  while,  soothed  by  the  poppies  of  Morpheus,  wesried  mortals  forgot 
their  Isbours,  their  fatigues,  snci  all  their  pains,  save  those  of  remorse.  Hesven 
had  its  festivals  and  banquets ;  youth,  embodied  in  the  charming  Heb^,  dis- 
tributed ambrosia  and  poured  out  the  nectar  for  the  gods;  and  the  OWmpian 
vaults  resounded  with  the  lyre  of  Apollo.  In  the  morning,  the  rosy-nn^red 
Aurora  (Eetu)  opened  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  spread  over  earth  and  air  the 
double  perfume  of  Flore,  the  goddess  of  flowers,  snd  of  Pomons,  who  presided 
over  the  fiuits.  Phcebus  mounting  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  poured  floods  of  light 
upon  the  earth;  and  when  .£olus,  the  god  of  winds,  hoa  sgoin  collected  the 
furious  storms  in  their  mountsin  cave  snd  rocky  isle,  the  brilliant  messenger 
of  Juno,  light-footed  Iris,  by  the  trsces  of  her  many-coloured  steps,  announced 
to  the  world  the  return  of  a  psason  of  cslm  weather.  Other  deities  were  more 
immediately  coimected  with  man.  Hymen  guarded  the  sanctity  of  the  mar- 
riage vows ;  Lucina  preside  1  over  births,  while  Libitina  hsd  the  charge  of 
funerals.  Death  and  the  Fates  (Psrcse),  one  with  his  inexorable  scythe,  and 
the  others,  with  their  merciless  scissora,  cut  the  thread  of  his  destiny.  The 
bark  of  Charon  bore  him  across  the  Styx,  and  placed  him  on  the  ffloomy  shores 
of  Pluto ;  Minos,  ^acus,  and  Rhodamanthus,  judged  him  at  their  inflexible 
tribunal ;  and  he  was  led  sway  to  the  groves  of  Elysium  or  committed  to  the 
power  of  the  avenging  Nemesis;  the  black  Furies  lashed  him  with  their 
Boourses,  tore  him  with  their  serpents,  dragged  him  to  the  caverns  of  Avomus, 
and  there  delivered  him  to  the  most  cruel  torture. 

Consolt  I  Keightley*s  Mythology ;  or  Lempriere's  Dictionary. 

SYRIA. 

This  country,  like  Phcenicia,  did  not  form  a  single  state,  but  consisted 
of  RTeral  cities,  such  as  Damascns  and  Hsmath,  each  possewingf  a 
fftpant^  territory*  and  having  its  own  chief.    Tne  first  of  these  was  an 
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unp<irtant  place  in  the  thne  of  Abraham ;  but  it  was  Hehob,  first  king  of 
i ;  Zonah,  and  contemporary  of  Saul,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  its  creat 

' .  ness.    His  son  Hadarezer,  who  endeavoured  to  silbject  the  whole  ol 

1 1  Syria  to  his  power,  was  fortunate  in  all  his  enterprises,  till  he  turned  his 

' '  arms  ag^nst  Dayid,  when  he  was  defeated  in  two  battles  and  slain. 

I  {  Tlie  Hebrew  monarch  became  master  of  the  country  as  far  as  the 

I I  Euphrates ;  but  in  tlie  time  of  Solomon,  Rezon,  who  had  formerly  been 
a  slaTe,  made  himself  independent,  and  united  to  his  dominion  the 
ancient  monarchies  of  Haroath  and  Geshur.  Its  boundaries  were  after- 
wards increased  at  the  expense  of  the  divided  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Jndah.  Benhadad  I.  who  was  sorerei^  about  940,  formed  a  league 
with  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  against  the  King  of  Judah  ;  but  Asa,  by  his 
Domerous  and  valuable  presents,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  detach  him  from 
the  alliance,  and  to  persuade  him  to  attack  his  former  confederate.  In  a 
short  space  of  time,  the  Syrian  monarch  had  overrun  and  reduced  Dan, 
Abion,  Abela,and  all  the  country  bordering  on  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth. 
Hazael  ascended  the  throne  in  885,  afler  Uie  murder  of  his  predecessor, 
Benhadad  II.  He  ravaged  Israel  in  retaliation  of  the  attack  which 
Jehoram  had  made  on  his  territories,  and  shortly  after  captured  Jeru- 
salem, putting  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  By  the  cruelties  he 
exercised  on  the  people  of  God,  he  appears  to  have  accomplished  the 
mournful  predictions  of  the  prophets,  wno  had  announced  him  as  the 
scourge  of  the  Almighty.  At  his  death  he  was  decreed  divine  honours 
by  his  subjects.  Under  Rezin,  in  740  i.  c,  the  kingdom  was  over- 
thrown by  Tiglath-Pileser. 
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JvniKA.~889,  Translation  of  Elijah. —  884,  Jehu — Athaliah  — Jonah,  Hoses, 

and  Amos  flourished. 
Greece. — 884,  Lycurgus^lphitus  in  Elis. 
»  Macedonia. —  813,  Caranus,  First  King. 

Casthaoe. — 890,  Dido  emigrates  from  Phoinicia. 

JUDiEA. 


JunAH. — ^Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  his  kingdom 
i  I  was  invaded  by  an  army  of  Moabites,  Edomites,  and  Arabians  from 

'  I  Mount  Seir.    They  pitched  their  camp  at  En^ddi,  about  forty  miles 

from  Jerusalem.  In  this  pressing  danrrer  the  king  ordered  a  public  fast 
and  solemn  prayers.  The  vows  ne  addressed  to  Heaven  were  heard: 
dissension  spread  among  the  hostile  forces,  and  they  turned  their  arms 
•gainst  each  other,  895  o.  c.  The  scene  of  tliis  deliverance  was  after- 
wards known  as  the  Valley  of  Blessing.  Jehoshaphat,  now  become 
the  terror  of  his  enemies,  enjoyed  the  profoundest  peace  until  his  deatli 
Jehoram  succeeded  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  889.  During  the  four  pre 
ceding  years  he  had  been  associated  with  his  father  on  me  throne,— a 
circumstance  by  no  means  rare  in  the  East,  particularly  in  Persia. 
When  a  monarch  went  on  any  dangerous  or  distant  expedition,  he 
I  generally  took  the  precaution  of  naming  his  successor,  and  giving  him 

I  4» 


na  Dv  13 

to  devour  their  own  children.  The  miraculous  di«iappearance  of  the 
irmj  soon  nfterwanls  verificHl  Klislr.i's  prophecy.  Jehu  ascended  the 
throne,  after  murderinjj  hi**  ]>ri'.iti'o«sor,  884.  He  exterminated  the 
family  of  Ahab  and  the  phi'hts  of  tiaal,  although  he  did  not  himself 


AsrciBsrr  histobt, 

the  title  of  king  before  his  departure.  He  murdered  his  six  brothem, 
and  their  fate  was  shared  by  many  of  die  princes  of  Judah  whom  his 

Sredecessor  had  honouri'd.  being  influeiiced  by  hia  wife  Athaliah,  the 
aughter  of  Ahab,  a  princess  as  nearly  allied  to  the  infamous  Jexebei  io 
character  as  in  blood,  he  imitated  the  impiety  of  the  kin^  of  Israel. 
To  punish  this  apostasy,  the  Ammonites  and  Philistines  invading  hii 
dommions  plundered  his  capitil;  and  he  was  struck  with  an  incurable 
malady,  which  at  last  deprived  him  of  life,  after  two  years  of  most 
dreadtul  sufferings,  885  b.  c.  Idumca  was  entirely  separated  from 
Judah  in  this  reign,  and  thus  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Isaac  in 
favour  of  his  eldest  son :  *  when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion,  thou 
shalt  break  his  yoke  from  oflf  thy  neck.'  Ahaziah  perished  by  the 
hands  of  Jehu,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign ;  after  which,  his  mother 
Athaliah  put  to  death  all  tiic  royal  family,  and  seized  upon  the  throne. 
Joash,  who  alone  was  saved  from  the  carnage,  was  secretly  educated  in 
the  temple ;  and  when  six  years  had  expired,  Jehoiada,  tlie  high-priest, 
bringing  him  before  the  people,  he  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  the 

aueen  having  been  killed  oy  the  populace,  878  b.  c.  Joash,  guided  by 
le  advice  of  his  protector,  was  a  model  of  piety  and  justice.  He 
restored  the  worship  of  God ;  but  when  Jehoiada  was  dead,  he  listened 
to  evil  counsellors,  persecuted  tlio  prophets,  who  denounced  his  aban- 
donment of  ttie  true  religion,  and  saw,  in  consequence,  his  capital 
twice  besieged  and  plundered  by  tlie  Syrians.  He  was  slain  in  838, 
and  buried  in  the  city  of  David,  but  not  in  the  tomb  of  the  kings.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  occasion  in  which  the  honour  of  royal  sepulture  was 
refused  to  those  monarchs  who  had  shown  themselves  unworthy  of  that 
mark  of  posthumous  respecL  Amaziah  put  to  death  the  murderers  of 
his  parent,  and  signalized  the  course  of  nis  reign  by  acts  of  piety  and 
justice.  He  defeated  the  Idumeans  and  took  Petra,  but  was  not  equally 
successful  against  Jchoash,  king  of  Israel,  by  whom  Jerusalem  itself 
was  sacked,  82C  b.  c. 

Israel. — Ahaziah,  89/,  not  less  wicked  than  the  impious  Ahab,  main- 
tained the  idolatrous  worship  of  Baal  and  of  the  goddess  Astarte, 
established  by  his  mother, —  but  the  divine  vengeance  sooo  overtook 
him:  ho  was  killed  by  falling  from  awindow  of  his  palace.  Jehoram, 
the  brother  of  Ahaziah,  began  his  rei^n  (H9G)  by  destroying  the  statues 
of  Uaal  erected  by  his  father;  but  his  subsequent  conduct  belied  this 
first  act  of  fidelity.  He  was  soon  compelled  to  march  against  the  King 
of  Moab  to  enforce  his  tribute ;  and  forming  an  allianco  with  Jehosha- 
phat  and  the  sovereiin)  of  Idumea,  he  advanced  into  the  desert,  where,  ■  { 

as  the  combined  armies  wero  nigh  perishing  with  thirst,  Klisha  obtained 
ft  miraculous  supply  of  water.  The  Moabites  were  defeated,  their 
country  laid  waste,  and  the  capital  investi'd,  when  the  despairing 
monarch  brought  his  son  on  the  walls,  and,  in  sight  of  his  enemies, 
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forsake  idolatry ;  and  b^  retaining  the  golden  caWes  erected  by  Jero- 
boam* he  showed  that  his  former  religious  zeal  was  principally  directed 
by  selfish  motiyes.  This  culpable  toleration  did  not  escape  unpunisbedy 
jor  tbtf  lands  beyond  Jordan  were  wrested  from  his  dominion  by  Hazael 
king  of  Syria.  Jehoahaz,  his  son,  who  succeeded  him  in  856,  could 
not  be  induced  by  the  misfortunes  which  both  he  arid  his  subjects 
experienced  from  the  Syrians,  to  resijg^n  his  foolish  idolatry.  Jehoash 
(839)  imitated  the  impiety  of  his  father;  but  being  more  successful 
against  his  enemies,  he  repaired,  in  great  measure,  the  losses  which  his 
kingdom  had  suffered  during  the  reign  of  his  two  immediate  predeces- 
sors. The  a^ed  prophet  Llisha,  on  his  death-bed,  promised  the  lung 
three  successiye  victories  over  Benhadad;  he  therefore  declared  war 
a^n^  him,  defeated  his  forces  in  three  battles,  and  retook  several 
cities.  He  died  825  b.  c,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jeroboam  II., 
a  valiant  prince,  who  restored  the  dominions  of  Israel  to  their  ancient 
limits.  The  prophets  Jonah,  Hoses,  and  Amos,  flourished  in  this 
reiffn* 

GREECE. 

Ltcurgus,  884  b.  c* —  From  the  epoch  of  the  Dorian  migration, 
Sparta  had  been  governed  by  two  kings  at  one  time.  Lycurgus,  who 
was  regent  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew  Charilaus,  feeling  the 
necessi^  of  some  code  of  legislation  to  regulate  the  disorders  of  the 
state,  travelled  to  Crete,  where  he  had  family  connexions,  to  study  the 
laws  of  Minos.  He  next  visited  Lesser  Asia  and  Egypt,  when,  beine 
suddenly  recalled  af^er  an  absence  of  eighteen  years,  he  entirely  changed 
the  government,  and  bound  the  nation  by  an  oath  to  observe  his  regula- 
tions until  he  should  return  from  his  travels.  He  left  with  the  intention 
of  never  visiting  Sparta  again.  His  institutions  were  not  committed  to 
writing  until  130  years  aAer  his  death,  but  conveyed  in  apophthegms, 
which  were  confirmed  by  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  regulations  which  he  comprised  in  his  laws  were 
Dot  new,  but  derived  from  the  usages  of  the  Dorians,  or  Cretans  who 
were  themselves  of  Doric  race.  This  great  man  had  without  doubt 
reflected  deeply  on  the  tragical  fate  of  the  royal  lines  sprung  from  Cad- 
mus, Danaus,  and  Pelops,  and  on  the  calamities  which,  on  several  occa- 
sions, had  ravaged  their  country.  He  wished  to  save  the  Heraclids 
from  a  similar  catastrophe,  and  to  protect  the  fertile  plains  of  Laconia 
from  the  inroads  of  some  adventurous  or  warlike  race.  He  ensured  this 
twofold  design,  by  confirming  the  hereditary  honours  of  the  kings,  with 
a  limited  but  acknowledged  power ;  and  by  forming  a  nation  of  brave 
and  incorruptible  men,  in  whom  patriotism  and  Uie  warlike  virtues 
should  be  the  predominant  passions. 

Constitution. — Lycurgus  wrought  no  change  in  the  religious  system 
of  Sparta,  except  that  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  were  clad  in  armour. 
No  splendid  monument  was  raised  over  those  who  fell  in  battle ;  and 
all  murmurs  for  their  loss  were  forbidden.  Two  kings  governed  con- 
jointly, while  twenty-eight  senators  held  the  balance  between  them  and 
the  people.    All  the  lands  were  divided  into  equal  portions :  9000  shares 

*  Mr.  FjniM  Clinton,  the  moat  laborioui  and  profound  of  modern  rhronolofers.  maket 
Lfcutua  contemporary  with  Homer,  and  placea  both  after  the  Return  of  the  Bare* 
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wrie  assigned  to  the  Spartans,  30,000  to  the  Lacomans,  the  whole  beina 
cultivated  by  Helots.  The  only  coins  were  of  iron.  The  Spartans  fea 
at  a  common  table ;  the  children  were  the  property  of  the  state ;  those 
who  were  bom  deformed  were  not  permitted  to  live.  The  training  of 
the  boys  was  such  as  to  excite  in  their  hearts  a  taste  for  war,  contempt 
of  death,  obedience,  and  the  practice  of  the  austerer  Tirtues.  They 
went  barefooted,  and  througrhout  the  year  wore  only  a  single  garment. 
Thefl  was  encouraged,  that  the  youths  might  become  fitted  for  the 
stratagems  of  war;  and  when  detected,  they  were  severely  punished 
for  their  clumsiness.  Their  education,  strictly  so  called,  finished  at  the 
ago  of  twenty;  in  literature,  they  committed  to  memonr  a  few  patriotic 
songs,  and  learned  to  express  themselves  laconicaUy^  that  is,  with 
brevity  and  precision. 

Read :  Laws  of  Lycurgus,  in  Anacharais,  voL  iv.  ch.  48. 

The  fi^reat  defect  of  all  Dorian  leenslation  was  its  tendency  to  maintain  a 
warlike  character — to  oppress  the  slave  population — and  to  render  war  a  more 
natural  state  tlian  peace.  In  Laconia  there  were  three  classes:  Zord«,  or  Spar- 
tans ;  Period,  or  Lfaccdcmonians,  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  paid  tribute 
and  gave  military  service  ;  and  Helotg.  The  cultivation  of  the  sou  fell  to  the 
last  alone.  The  Spartans  of  the  capital  were  the  ruling  lords ;  the  Pericsci 
were  probably  the  mingled  offspring  of  Dorian  marriages,  or  native  Acheana. 
1*he  third  class  were  the  inhabitants  of  Helos,  reducea  to  slavery  as  a  punish- 
ment for  their  continual  insurrections.  The  chief  authority  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  two  kings,  the  five  epkori,  and  the  senate  of  twenty-eight;  the  popular 
assembly  had  no  other  privilege  than  that  of  electing  the  senators,  who  held 
their  places  for  life.  1  he  ^vemment  was  therefore  far  from  beins  a  demo- 
cracy. I'he  power  of  the  kin^  was  supreme  in  war,  but  inferior  to  that  of  the 
ephori  in  peace.  These  magistrates,  originallv  created  as  a  clMck  alike  upon 
the  sovereign  and  the  senate,  gradually  usurpea  ezccmive  power.  The  dread- 
ful massacre  of  their  slaves  (cryp^eta),  and  the  dissolute  manners  arising  from 
certain  regulations  concerning  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  are  well  known. 
The  Spartan  women  were  reckoned  a  disgrace  to  their  sex,  and  Aristotle 
imputes  the  disorders  which  ruined  the  nation  to  their  want  of  modesty.  The 
Germans,  with  their  habitual  love  of  paradox,  have  lately  started  and  as  ably 
defended  a  theory  that  the  Dorian  states,  including  Sparta,  were  the  first  in 
arts,  literature,  and  arms.  But  in  this  community  there  were  no  authors ;  the 
arts,  which  form  the  charm  and  ornament  of  life  were  unknown ;  and  for  all 
memoriab  of  the  virtue  of  the  republic  we  are  indebted  to  the  Athenians. 

Consult :  Mitford's  History  of  Greece ;   Bulwer*s  Athens,  Book  I.  ch.  vL 

CARTHAGE.    . 

Dido,  890*  b.  c. —  Carthajre  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  was 
founded  by  Elisa  or  Dido,  sister  of  Pygmalion  king  of  Tyre,  though 
others  place  its  foundation  so  enrly  as  1*223  b.  c.     It  would  be  wrong 
to  take  the  account  transmitted  to  us  in  its  literal  sense.     It  is  probable 
that  political  commotions  in  the  mother  city  induced  a  party  of  the  dis 
affected  to  emigrate,  who  proceeded  to  Africa,  along  whose  northern 
coast  Utica  and  other  Phceniciun  colonies  had   already  been  settled. 
After  the  decease  of  Dido  there  is  a  void  in  the  history  of  more  than  > 
three  centuries.    In  the  time  of  Cyrus,  Cambysos,  and  Darius,  the  ' 
republic  was  formidable  by  land  and  sea  (550-480).    About  the  same 
period  they  defeated  a  fleet  of  the  Phoceans,  then  the  most  powerful 

■ 

*  Petav.  Ration.  Temp.  1.  ii.  e  13. 


MACEDONIA. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  centary,  a  Hellenic  colony  from  Arjjros,  undet 
CaraDU8(813,)  settled  in  Emathia,and  laid  the  feeble  foundations  of  the 
M mcedonian  empire.  Its  early  history,  however,  i«  obscure,  and  little 
more  is  known  than  that  its  princes  gradually  extended  their  territorr 
by  subjecting  or  expelling-  the  neighbouring  tribes.  They  were  deli« 
vered  from  the  Persian  yoke,  imposed  in  510,  by  the  victories  of  the 
Greeks;  and  their  independence  was  restored  by  the  battle  of  Platcea, 
479,  although  it  was  not  distinctly  acknowledged  by  their  former  masters. 
It  was  scarcely  considered  a  Grecian  state  until  the  reign  of  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander. 


EIGHTH  CENTURY. 
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maritiioe  ilate.  To  the  same  epoch  must  be  referred  their  great  vie* 
tones  oTer  their  African  neighbours,  and  the  first  treaty  with  RomCf 
509  B.C. 

The  constitution  of  Carthage  was  aristocratic,  administered  by  two  judses 
(nifrlci),  a  senate  of  100  members,  and  an  assembly  of  the  people.  1  ha 
judges  were  annually  chosen  from  the  oldest  and  most  opulent  fiimilies ;  and 
the  popular  assembly  was  appealed  to  only  when  the  opmions  of  the  senate 
and  the  council  of  five  (the  aasistants  of  the  suffetes)  were  divided.  Aristotle 
nnkt  this  repubhc  among  those  most  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  The  Cartha- 
nnian  religion  was  of  the  mother-country :  the  heavenly  bodies  were  wor 
supped,  and  the  blood-stained  rites  of  Moloch  held  in  great  honour.  In  times 
I  of  public  distress,  300  noble  youths  were  placed  alive  in  his  blazing  arms. 

'  Carthago  was  pre-eminently  a  commercial  city ;  all  its  power  and  consequence  i  ' 

i  were  derived  from  trade ;  its  fleets  covered  the  seas  ;  and  its  colonies  or  fac-  . 

i  tones  were  on  every  shore.    The  mines  of  Old  Spain  were  worked,  and  with  I 

!  the  gold  thence  procured.  Spanish,  Ligurran,  and  Italian  soldiers  were  hired  to 

i  ibnn  its  armies.    The  Carthaginians  held  Sicily,  Malta,  the  Balearic  Isles, 

Sardinia,  and  Corsica;  they  frequented  the  west  of  Africa  as  far  as  the  Guinea 
!  coast,  and  visited  Britain;  but  the  passage  to  the  Canaries  was  forbidden. 

Their  caravans  travelled  eastward  to  Egypt,  and  southward  to  Fe««an,  or 
even  further. 
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JiTDiKA.— 721,  Captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes— Isaiah,  Habakkuk,  Nahumjl. 
GsEacE.— 776,  First  Olympiad.— 713,  First  Messenian  War. 
Assyria. — ^759,  Sardanapalus,  d. — 747,  Mr^  of  Nabonaasar. — ^714,  I  \ 

Sennacherib. 

Rome. — ^753.  Foundation  of  Rome — Senate. 

Ltdia. — ^727,  Gyges. 

JUDiEA. 

JuDAB. — ^In  810  B.  c,  Amaziah  was  succeeded  by  Uzziah,  also  called 
Axariah,  who  served  the  Lord  so  long  as  the  prophet  Zechariah  lived, 
Riid  all  his  enterprises  therefore  succored.  The  Arabians,  Ammonltefi, 
and  Philistines,  became  his  tributaries ;  and  having  formed  an  alliance 
with  Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel,  he  overcame  the  Syrians,  and  recovered  the 
cities  of  Hamath  and  Damascus.  Ho  retook  £lath  from  the  Idumeans, 
andie-established  the  ancient  commerce  of  the  Jews  on  the  Red  Sea  ; 
Vdt  intoxicated  with  success,  he  forgot  what  he  owed  to  the  God  k4 
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lacob.  On  a  day  of  solemn  festival,  he  presumed,  in  defiance  of  tiM 
high-priest,  to  offer  incense  in  the  temple,  when  he  was  immediaielj 
struck  with  leprosy,  of  which  he  died  758  b.  c.  Jotham,  who  had  been 
appointed  regent  during  the  life  of  his  father,  received  the  reward  of  his 
piety  in  great  successes  over  his  enemies ;  though  from  the  portrait  of 
this  age  left  us  by  Isaiah,  we  learn  that  the  manners  of  the  people  were 
very  corrupted.  Micah,  who  began  to  prophesy  about  this  time,  pre- 
dicted the  misfortunes  of  Samaria,  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  at  Bethlehem, 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews.  The 
righteous  Jotham  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahaz,  742,  who  restored 
the  worship  of  Baal,  offered  sacrifice  to  the  idols  of  the  neighbouring 
nations,  and  burnt  incense  on  all  the  high  plaea.  The  instruments 
chosen  by  the  Almighty  to  punish  tliis  impieW  were  Rezin  king  of 
Syria,  and  Pekah  kin?  of  Israel,  whose  united  forces,  after  devastating 
the  country,  blockaded  Ahaz  in  Jerusalem,  with  the  design  of  extermi- 
nating the  house  of  David  and  changing  the  order  of  succession.  In 
this  pressing  danger  the  prophet  Isaiah  restored  the  waninj^  confidence 
of  the  monarch ;  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  two  kings  retired  without 
any  important  connuest.  Ahaz,  far  from  being  touched  by  so  marked 
an  interposition  ot  Heaven,  passed  his  own  son  Uirough  the  fire  to 
Moloch.*  In  the  next  year,  being  defeated  by  the  King  of  Israel,  he 
purchased  the  assistance  of  Tiglaui-Pilescr,  king  of  Assyria,  with  all 
the  gold  and  silver  found  in  the  temple,  or  in  the  royal  treasury,  740 
B.  c.  Elath  became  the  prize  of  his  ally,  and  the  great  commerce  of 
the  East  was  for  ever  taken  away  from  Jerusalem.  When  Ahaz  was 
threatened  by  tlie  Assyrians,  he  indulged  in  the  greatest  excess  of 
idolatry,  in  the  hope  of  propitiating  the  divinities  of  his  enemies,  to 
whom  he  attributed  all  the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  him. 
Hezekiali,  one  of  the  most  righteous  kin^  that  ever  filled  the  throne 
of  Judah,  consecrated  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  the  destruction  of 
idols,  and  the  restoration  of  the  true  worship,  72G  b.  c.  He  celebrated 
the  Passover  with  great  solemnity ;  repaired  many  of  the  losses  which 
his  people  had  suffered  in  preceding  reigns ;  and  even  ventured  to  shake 
off  tJie  Assyrian  yoke.  Shalmaneser  was  diverted  from  attacking  his 
kingdom,  after  the  subjugation  of  Israel,  by  an  anxiety  to  reduce  the 
Phoenician  states ;  but  Sennacherib,  his  successor,  renewing  tlie  claun, 
shortly  after  entered  Judea  with  a  powerful  army ;  nor  did  he  retire 
until  Hezckiah  had  submitted,  and  consented  to  pay  an  annual  tribute 
of  300  talents  of  silver,  and  30  of  ^Id,  713  b.  c.  In  an  expedition  des- 
tined against  Egypt,  the  Assynan  monarch  again  appeared  before 

*  Moloch  Wat  ■  PhoBnirian  fod,  whoM  atatiie  and  temple  w«n*  in  the  valley  of  Ifin- 
nom.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Sion.  The  place  derived  it«  naioe  of  T\^k*t  firoin  tlw  miiiieal 
initrumenti  {tmpk)  iiied  to  droivn  the  criei  of  the  children  who  were  sacrificed.  Honea 
aim  tlie  namea  of  Topbet,  Oehionom  or  Oe-henna,  fiven  to  the  place  of  eternal 
torments. 

"  Moloch,  horrid  kinf,  besmeared  with  blood 

Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents*  tears ; 

ThouRh  fiir  the  noise  of  dnuns  snd  timbrels  loud 

Thnir  children's  cries  unheard,  that  passed  through  fire, 

To  his  grim  idol.**— Miltom. 

TTie  kifk  flmcu  mentioned  above  were  those  in  which  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
had  saerifleed  to  the  true  Ood,  and  for  which  the  pfiople  alwsys  preserved  a  great 
respect.     Here  they  persisted  in  offering  sacrifleea  in  spite  of  Um  proliibition  wJite 
•MSacd  audi  religious  service  to  Um  taa^pla  akme. 
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lenisalein,  in  which  was  tlie  prophet  Isaiah.  But  during  Uio  nigiit  » 
pestilence  sent  from  heaven  destroyed  the  principal  officers  of  his  army 
with  193,000  men,  710  b.  c ;  upon  which  he  returned  in  haste  to  Nine- 
veh, where  he  was  assassinated  by  his  own  sons.  Shortly  before,  the 
King  of  Judah  had  been  attacked  with  a  mortal  disease ;  but  on  hit 
humble  prayer,  Isaiah  was  commanded  to  predict  his  recovery  as  well 
as  the  prolongation  of  his  life ;  and  to  confirm  this  prophecy  the  shadow 
of  the  sun  went  back  ten  decrees  upon  the  dial  of  Ahaz.    Hezekiah 

Sassed  the  rest  of  his  days  m  tranquillity ;  and  having  emliellished 
erusalem,  built  aqueducts,  and  other  public  works,  he  died  G98  b.  c. 

Israel. — A  turbulent  interregnum  of  twelve  years  followed  the  death 
of  Jeroboam  II. ;  and  his  son  Z^hariah,  who  was  murdered  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  772,  was  the  last  of  tiie  house  of  Jehu,  which  had 
given  five  kings  to  Israel.  The  regicide  Shallum,  af^r  a  reign  of  one 
month,  was,  in  his  turn,  assassinated  by  Menahem,  who  governed  ten 
yeaiBv  to  761  b.  c,  and  under  him  took  place  the  first  invasion  of  the 
Assyrians  led  by  Pul.  Little  is  recorded  of  Pekahiah  who  was  slain 
by  Pekah,  one  of  his  generals,  and  his  successor  (759.)  This  monarch, 
being  joined  by  Rezin  king  of  Damascus,  invaded  Judah,  and  carried 
away  300,000  prisoners,  whom,  in  obedience  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
prophet  Obed,  ne  restored  to  their  country.  An  interregnum  of  nine 
years  followed  his  assassination  (739,)  during  which  period  of  confu- 
sion Tiglath-Pileser  ravaged  the  districts  beyond  the  Jordan.  The 
cup  of  iniquity  was  now  full,  and  God  resolved  to  execute  his  judgments. 
By  an  alliance  with  the  Egytian  Sahacus  or  So,  Iloshca  endeavoured  to 
shake  off  the  Assyrian  yoke ;  but  Shalmaneser  invaded  his  territories 
with  an  overwhelming  force,  eonauered  Samaria,  and,  in  721  b.  c,  put 
an  end  to  the  kinf^om  of  Israel,  251  years  afler  the  defection  from 
Judah.  The  inhabitants  were  transported  into  Media,  to  provinces 
which  had  lately  been  depopulated  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  first 
Assyrian  empire,  and  to  Babylon.  The  Israelites  were  replaced  by 
Medians  and  Assyrians,  who  forsook  their  idolatry,  erected  a  temple  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  and  instituted  ceremonies  similar  to  those  of  Jerusalem. 
These  new  colonists  were  afterwards  termed  Samaritans,  and  differed 
from  the  Jews  only  in  their  schism. 

Prepare :  Table  of  contemponineoua  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

GREECE. 

Olympiads,  77G  b.  c. — With  the  establishment  of  Olympiads  Grecian 
history  begins  to  assume  a  less  fabulous  appearance.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Games^  held  every  four  years,  near  the  city  of  Olympia, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  and  their  commencement  in  placed  as  high 
as  1354  B.  c.  They  were  re-established  by  Iphitus  of  Elis  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Lycurgus,  and  Cleosthenes  of  Pisa,  about  R84 ;  but  a  century 
elapsed  before  the  names  of  the  victors  were  inscribed  in  the  gymnasium 
The  first  year  of  the  First  Olympiad  bejrins  with  July,  77G  b.  c* 

*To  reduce  the  Oljmpiadt  to  the  ctiminnn  era,  multiply  the  Olympind  immpdiatclv 
preeedinf  the  one  in  quretion  by  4.  and  ndd  the  number  nf  years  to  the  given  Olynipind 
If  ■.  c.  tublract  the  amount  flrnm  777 ;  if  a.  v.  mibtract  776  from  the  amount.    Thui  14<l 
Ol.  9.  la  05  ■.  -3.  and  933  01.  9.  ia  1 10  a.  o.    The  Olympic  year  commenced  with  the  new 
mcras  vearcat  to  tlM  mmmer  aolatio^ 
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The  four  most  celebrated  of  the  public  games  of  Greece  were  the  Neme&n 
held  in  Ar^ulis ;  the  laihmian,  in  Curinili ;  tho  P^ihian,  at  Dciphi ;  and  ih% 
Olymuic;  in  wliich  a  simple  wreath  of  laurel  or  ot  ulivo  was  given  to  the  sue- 
cutfHiul  compciiture.  'J'hc  vuluc  of  the  prize  was  enhanced  by  its  being  awarded 
in  the  probonce  of  the  whule  Greek  nation,  and  \>y  the  honours  which  his 
native  city  paid  to  the  victor  who  had  contributed  lo  its  glory.  If  an  Athenian, 
he  was  entitled  to  a  scat  in  the  Frytatuutn ;  if  a  t^partun,  to  the  chief  post  in 
buttle. 

Tlie  Ekans  were  the  sole  managers  of  the  Olympic  games,  and  during  their 

celebratioti  u  kind  of  sacred  truce  was  prt'scrvud.     The  first  contentions  wcro 

in  the  loot-race  alone ;  afterwards  were  added  wrestlinjr,  leaping,  throwing  the 

qu«>it  and  juvclin,  boxiii^r,  with  horse  and  chariot  racaig.    In  the  Pentathlom 

I  ,  live  gynniu.stic  oxtTcisus  were  combined.    At  Olympia  were  read  fragments  of 

j  the  history  of  Herudotus,  and  while  listening  to  his  enchanting  legends,  Thu- 

cydidcs  cau};lit  that  inspiration  wliicU  led  him  not  oidy  to  excelhis  master,  but 

I  to  attain  a  uoint  uf  groat  excellence.    Here  also  Lysias  recited  his  harangue  on 

the  full  ot  tlk:  tyrant  Dionytiiiis.    Such  exhibitions  had  tho  effect  of  transform- 

I  ing  social  pleasures  into  intellectual  enjoyments. 
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ASSYRIA. 

The  annals  of  the  first  Assyrian  empire  arc  involved  in  obscurity  not 
less  difTicult  to  remove  than  that  of  Kjrypt;  lor  the  notices  respejcting 
the  oritrin  of  the  latter  power  as  well  as  of  Babylon,  which  are  furnished 
in  the  Bible,  are  not  sulficient  to  complete  a  continuous  history.  At  the 
epoch  of  the  Dispersion,  Ashur  was  established  in  Shinar  {Babylonia) , 
but  soon  after,  advancintr  northward,  he  founded  the  cities  of  Nineveh, 
Ilehoboth,  Calah,  and  l^scn.  About  the  same  time,  or  perhaps  a  little 
earlier,  Nimrod  sf^ttlcd  in  Babylonia,  from  which  he  is  supposed  by 
many  historians  to  have  expelled  Ashur.  He  converted  the  tower  of 
Babel  into  a  fortress,  by  surroundinir  it  with  strong  walls,  from  whence 
he  kept  the  neighbouring  country  in  subjection.  He  next  passed  into 
Assyria,  and  coniined  Ashur  within  a  narrower  territory.  In  the  rab- 
binical books  Nimrod  is  represented  as  tlie  inventor  of  fire-worsbipSi 
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and  the  first  persecutor  of  tlie  religion  of  the  true  God. 
I  After  this  conqueror  we  have  no  certain  information  of  the  govern-  ' 

!  meni  of  the  Assyrians;  and  the  period  intervening  between  him  and  [; 

Ninns  is  filled  by  some  writers  witli  a  list  of  thirteen  kings,  divided  into  i 

two  dynasties.    Of  these,  Evechous,  tho  son  and  successor  of  Nimrod, 
is  the  first ;  Choinas-Bcl,  the  next,  is  perhaps  tho  same  as  Bel-chama^y 
the  second  of  the  Babylonian  divinities ;  For  or  Pong  is  considered  to 
1 1  he  Baal-Peor  or  Belphcgnr.    The  name  of  Chinzir,  tho  seventh  king, 

closes  the  first  s(*ries.  Alter  a  reii^n  of  forty-five  years  he  was  dethroned 
by  the  Arabs,  and  his  monarchy  being  dismembered,  was  formed  into 
the  kinfrdoins  of  Shinar,  Elam,  Ellasar,  and  some  others  mentioned  in 
ihe  liook  of  Genesis,  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  Abraham.^The 
second  dynasty,  composed  of  six  Arabian  kings,  occupied  the  throne  215 
years ;  and  the  last  sovereign  of  this  race  was  Nabonndius,  dethrored 
bv  Belus,  who  had  alrea«ly  governed  part  of  Assyria  during  thirty  years.  !  | 

lie;  reigned  twenty-five  years  longer  over  the  uniti^d   kingdom,  and  ]  ' 

(lying,  was  succeeded  by  liis  son  Xinus,  IDGS  n.  c.  {PArt  de  verifier  /f>  |  ' 

liatra). 

The  first  conquests  of  Ninns  were  over  the  Babylonians,  whoso  cities  ,  ] 

he  easily  reduced.     After  Media  and  Armenia  had  submitted  to  his  ' ; 

arms,  he  experienced  little  opposition  in  the  rest  of  Asia,  except'*'*  : 
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iIm  Bnctnuii.  who  were  st  )axl  subdued  in  conseqaence  of  the  wise 
mo^tions  of  bi*  wire  Semiminis.  The  hislor;  of  Uie  early  life  ai  this 
wowkable  vomui  is  mingled  with  &blo;  and  her  elevsUon  to  the 
ItBpcnal  thiDnr  can  only  be  eompai«d  to  that  of  Catlierioe  I.  of  Russia. 
Sm  htul  no  aoocmr  succeeded  her  huEband  than  ahe  endeavoured  to 


ihal  Babjloik  should  Burpaas  it  in  splendour.  In  tbe  executiuo  of  her 
fmil  pniject,  two  millioDS  of  workmen  vtte  eoipluyed,  and  tbs  city, 
filled  in  ilie  space  of  wo  years,  was  ever  after  corBidered  one  of  tiio 
wonders  of  the  world.  Nor  did  she  limit  her  caxee  to  this  city  alone; 
many  otbvtH  were  buill  or  imptored  on  the  bnoks  of  the  Tiens  and 
Eni>nnt(«.  In  all  pans  of  her  doniinions  she  fonuod  aque^ets,  so 
Ttluable  in  hot  eounuiesipienedotlevslled  mountains,  filled  up  valleys, 
■ltd  ep«jied  highways  in  every  direslion.  Even  at  the  preaeotday  the 
eacDIB  inication  between  Bssdad  and^Jamadan  is  maintained  through 
one  ti  tbfe  ntftds  eonitnteted  by  this  eelebtated  ijaeen.  After  a  reig.i '  f 
forty-two  veart,  nnd  nt  iho  age  of  sixt^-two,  fJemiraniU  resigned  rhe 
NMiBe  u  tier  son  NinyaB.  who,  it  ia  said,  spenl  his  life  in  indoleooa 
mod  ntitemmt,— a  course  imitated  by  all  liis  BUccessors  till  the  reign  of 


Saidampilus.  Ono  circumstance  alone  breaksf  through  tbe  silence  of 
tlus  long  intcrvol.  TentamuB,  the  Iwonlicih  succrsaor  of  Ninyaa,  aent 
sssisiancu  to  Ptiam;  and  Plato,  from  whom  we  learn  this  (act,  adds 
ihM  Troy  wu  a  dependency  of  Assyria.  The  conquests  of  Seaosirls 
king  of  Kgypt,  occurred  probably  under  the  aovemraent  of  these  de- 
scrndants  <if  Ninyas :  he  contented  himself  with  levying  heavy  tributes, 
kMviitg  lbs  Boveieign  power  as  he  found  it. 

SASi>ARiPikLi)a,  with  whom  the  first  Asayrian  empire  terminated,  lui^ 
]nMrd  all  hia  prvdnrcEBorB  in  luxury  and  ToluptuouBnew.  HIb  cxccbhs 
nndn«d  him  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  hia  subjects,  and  inspired 
ttonglila  of  levnlt  in  Ihe  mind  of  Belesis,  a  priest  of  Babylon,  who 
«Moeiat«d  villi  him  in  liis  plot  Arbaces,  the  tfovemor  of  Media.  At  tha 
Intt  DiTWi  of  ibo  projected  insurrection,  the  king  concealed  himaelf  in 
tbe  nost  n<llred  coantbers  of  nis  palace;  but  soon  regaining  ctmrage,  he 
MlltpeUd  an  army  of  faithful   toldierB,  and  defeated  tlie  1 


IP  l).itilcs.    He  was  at  last  compelled  Id  return  to  Nirteveh, 
ars;  when  the  Tigris,  swollen  by  unusual 
riiti-.  ■ '^  iind  destroyed  great  part  of  the  walU.     To 

pT.:'-  '  liands  of  tbe  enemy,  and  to  efface  the  memory 

of  :i  iinnloriotiB  death,  he  caused  a  vast  pile  to  h« 

nbi-l..!.  ...  :  T  iiini9elf,togcIbeiwilh  hia  wives  and  Ireasuru, 

«5«.c. 

Thr««  empirss  shared  the  vast  dominions  of  theanccessots  of  Ninns: 
•^'t'ni*  Assyrian  monarchy  of  Babylon  founded  by  Belesis,  which, 
lAn  lasting  kbout  330  years,  w  ■  concjuercd  by  CyruK,  536  a.  o. ; — 3, 
Ite  B:fcienl  klitgdom  of  the  Ninevite  Assyrians,  perpetuated  by  Pul, 
Htd  which,  in  little  more  than  130  years,  was  reunited  to  Babylon; — 
t,  tb»  state  of  Ihe  Uedes,  indebted  lor  its  independence  to  Aibices,  and 
vHch,  becnifilDg  monrircbicsl  nnder  Deioces.eonllQueJ  about  ^20  jAan, 
airf  was  at  bat  imiled  to  the  vast  emp'ro  of  Persia. 
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It  has  been  thought,  and  not  without  sufBdent  reason,  that  the  eiiterprise  oi 
Belesis  and  Arbacos  has  been  confounded  with  that  of  Nlibopolaasar  and 
Cyaxares  against  Chvnaladan  king  of  Assyria,  and  which  will  be  treated  of  id 
the  seventh  century.  It  is  certain  that  the  revolution  wliich  destroyed  Sarda- 
napmlus,  called  also  Empacmes  or  Eupalis,  did  not  entirely  destroy  the  Assyrian 
empire ;  and  that  it  scarcely  did  more  than  cause  the  dismemberment  of  several 
provinces,  the  chief  of  which  were  Babylon  and  Media.  It  would  be  useless  to 
endeavour  to  reconcile  the  contradictorv  accounts  which  the  ancients  have 
transmitted  to  us  of  the  hist  days  of  Saraanapalus.  It  seems,  however,  to  be 
established  by  modem  critics,*  that  there  were  two  persons  of  that  name ; 
that  Nineveh  was  not  destroyed;  and  even  that  Saraanapalus,  surviving  hii 
degradation,  resigned  the  government  to  the  hands  of  his  son  Pul,  and  passed 
the  remainder  ofnis  days  in  luxurious  retirement. 

Second  Empire  op  Nutbyeh. — Pul,  the  first  king  of  the  new  empire 
of  Assyria,  was  the  son  of 'Sardanapalus,  and  is  known  to  have  inter- 
fered in  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  His  successors 
were  steady  in  his  course  of  policy,  which  was  destined  at  no  distant 
period  to  open  the  road  to  EgyptS  He  has  been  thought  to  be  the  Belut 
of  profane  history,  and  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  Tiglath* 
Pileser,  his  son  and  successor,  747  b.  c,  a  warlike  prince,  endeavoured 
to  repair  the  losses  which  his  territories  had  suffered  during  the  last 
revolution;  and,  with  this  view,  he  invaded  Palestine,  destroyed  the 
kingdom  of  Damascus,  and  transported  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of 
that  city  into  his  ow^n  states,  740.  Ahaz  also,  king  of  Judah,  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  him  tribute.  He  died  af\er  a  reign  oi  nineteen  years,  and 
was  succeeded  oy  Shalmaneser  (738)  who  surpassed  the  exploits  of  his 
father.  Having  completed  the  conquest  of  Israel,  he  led  Hoshea  into 
captivity,  the  last  sovereign  of  that  schismatical  kingdom ;  and  afWr 
reaucing  the  various  states  of  Phcenicia,  he  compelled  their  inhabitants 
to  pay  tribute.  He  died  in  714,  and  was  followed  on  the  throne  by  his 
son  Sennacherib,  the  Sargon  of  Isaiah.  He  began  his  reign  by  the 
invasion  of  Judea ;  but,  while  threatening  Jerusalem,  his  army  was 
smitten  with  pestilence  or  by  the  airnoom  (*^  the  ansel  of  death,"  as  it  is 
called  by  the  Arabs),  and  185,000  men  perished  in  a  single  night. 
Rendered  ferocious  by  his  disgrace,  he  exercised  the  crudest  tjrranny 
on  his  subjects.  The  Jews  were  particularly  exposed  to  his  anger,  lib 
daily  massacred  great  numbers  of  them,  and  left  their  bodies  in  the 
fields  without  sepulture.  Becoming  odious  to  his  family  his  two  elder 
sons  conspired  and  slew  him,  707  b.  c.  ;  but  fleeing  into  Armenia,  they 
left  the  throne  to  the  youngest,  Esarhaddon. 

SEco!fD  Empire  of  Babv]:x)n.— Nothing  is  more  obscure  than  the 
beginning  of  this  empire,  which,  until  the  year  721,  had  no  communica^ 
tion  with  the  Jewish  people.  Belesis,  generally  considered  as  the  first 
kine  of  this  new  monarchy,  was,  according  to  Diodorus,  merely  governor 
of  Babylon  under  Arbaces  the  Median.  It  is  contended  by  many  mo 
dern  historians  that  he  and  his  successor  Nabonassar  are  one  and  the 
same  per9on;  an  opinion  which  is  scarcely  tenable.  The  name  of 
Belesis  is  not  found  in  the  list  of  Babyfonian  kings  given  by  Ptolemy. 
Some  writers  believe  that  he  formed  the  province  into  a  sort  of  republic, 
with  himself  at  its  head,  but  dependent  on  the  King  of  Nineveh.  The 
actions  of  Nabonassar  are  entirely  unknown,  except  that  he  is  reported 

•  Ksa  vol.  ixi.  of  the  Miwuiru  d§  tAemdimit  dea  FnacriptitM  ft  Btn«t'Ltiir$a, 
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u»  have  destroyed  the  monuments  of  his  predecessors  in  the  foolish  hop* 
of  pMsing  for  the  first  king  of  the  Babylonian  nation.  The  epoch  which 
bears  hit  name,  and  which  was  adopted  on  the  introdaction  of  the 
Egyptian  year,  begins  with  747  b.  c*  Beyond  their  names  we  know 
but  little  of  the  next  four  kings,  Nad  ins,  Chinzirus,  Poms,  and  Jugeus. 
These  were  succeeded  in  721  by  Merodach-Baladan,  who  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  kingr  of  Judah.  ^  After  the  disasters  of  Sennacherib| 
Merodach  endeavoured  to  rescue  his  kingdom  from  its  state  of  depend- 
ence on  Assyria ;  but  in  this  he  was  unsuccessful,  if  we  may  judge  b> 
the  weakness  and  disorder  of  the  monarchy  during  the  reigns  of  his  five 
successors  in  the  short  space  ot  seventeen  years. 

LYDIA. 

The  Lydians  were  a  Pelasgian  race,  originally  called  MeonianSj 
from  their  first  monarch  Mson,  the  epoch  of  whose  reign  has  been  fixed 
at  1545  B.C.  Three  dynasties  occupied  in  succession  the  throne  of 
Lydia :  the  Atyades,  the  Heraclide,  and  the  Mermnads.  The  traditions 
of  mythology  had  placed  a  portion  of  the  adventures  of  Hercules  in  that 
country ;  and  assigned  it  as  the  birthplace  of  Marsyas,  Tantalus,  Felons, 
Ni(^,  Arachne,  and  Omphale.  A  branch  of  the  Heraclidae  succeeaed 
the  Atyades  in  1232,  and  about  t27  b.  c.  they  were  followed  by  the 
Mermnade,  of  Vhom  Gyges,  grandson  of  Mermnas,  was  the  first,  who 
dethroned  and  murdered  Uandaules.  The  history  of  the  kingdom  now 
began  to  separate  from  fable,  as  it  gradually  increased  in  riches  and 
importance ;  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Scythians,  who  in  the  7th 
century  had  invaded  and  temporarily  possessed  it,  Alyattes  ruled  over 
the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  A  war  soon  afterwards  arose  between 
Media  and  Lydia,  during  which  Babylon  remained  neuter,  and  acted  as 
mediator  in  the  contest.  A  memorable  battle  between  the  two  nations 
was  interrupted  by  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,' 30th  September  601  b.c 
Crcesus,  belore  ascending  the  throne,  had  been  associated  with  his  father 
In  the  ffovemment.  ^Vise  but  ambitious,  he  greatly  extended  the  power 
of  the  kingdom,  and  reduced  all  the  Greek  colonies  of  Asia.  Solon  the 
philosopher,  about  575,  and  the  fabulist  iEsop,  were  entertained  at  his 
court.!  He  declared  war  against  the  celebrated  Cyrus,  who  had  united 
the  Median  and  Persian  monarchies,  559  b.  c.  ;  but  although  assisted 
by  Egypt  and  Babylon,  he  was  unsuccessful ;  his  capital,  Sardis,  was 
taken,  and  himself  made  prisoner,  546  b.c.  The  whole  of  the  Lydian 
dominions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  nation  never 
recovered  its  independence. 

Tradition  ascribes  to  the  Lydians  the  invention  of  coined  money,  formed 
from  the  gold  dust  of  the  river  Pactolus.  They  were  celebrated  for  their  purple 
garments,  their  skill  in  working  metal,  and  their  slave  markets. 

*The  reifn  of  Nabonaasar  Airma  an  important  era  in  ehronolofy.  It  waa  aceoHinf 
Co  Ptolemy,  the  bcfinninf  of  the  astronomical  obaervations  of  the  Chaldeana.  Hence, 
it  Axea  the  date  of  what  is  commonly  called  Ptolemy's  Astronomical  Canon.  The 
method  of  reducing  the  years  of  this  era  to  that  employed  by  Christiaa  nations,  will  be 
found  in  the  Companion  to  the  Almanac,  1830. 

t The  chfonolofical  objections  to  the  celebrated  interview  between  CroBsiis  and  Bolon 
nay  be  removed,  if  we  suppose  with  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton,  that  Crosus  reigned  Jointly 
with  his  fktber  Alyattes.  Set  also  Lardier's  Note  73,  lib  f  of  bia  traBslation  of 
HriMiotiia. 
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ROME. 

Origin  of  the  Roman  people. 

At  the  period  when  history  begins  to  throw  a  few  rays  of  liirht  upon  the  con 
dition  of  Italy,  we  find  it  occupied  by  various  tribes,  sprnkin^  ditlerent  Ian 
guages,  and  in  dificrent  drerces  of  civilisation.  I'he  XJmhriant^  who  ar« 
•upposed  to  have  come  from  lllyria,  had  penetrated  to  the  Tiber,  and  occupied 
both  its  banks  at  a  very  remote  era.  Between  them  and  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  lay  the  Sieulant ;  while  in  the  Apennine  chain,  near  Mount  Vclino,  and 
•t  the  Lake  Fucino,  dwelt  a  rude  and  barbarous  people,  known  by  the  name 
of  Casci  or  Aborigine*  (primitive  inhabitants).  To  the  east  of  these  were  the 
Sahinea^  whose  original  abode  was  the  Abruzzi,  on  the  summits  of  the  Apen- 
nines. These  people  seized  on  the  Umbrian  territory,  and.  in  lapse  of  time, 
extended  their  frontiers  as  far  as  Rome.  At  this  epoch,  lonq^  before  the  date 
of  the  fall  of  Troy,  the  Aborigines  settled  on  the  south  of  Umbria,  and  there 
built  cities  and  towns.  The  Siculans  and  those  n*iuntainocrs  were  continually 
•t  war ;  and  after  long  and  terrible  combats,  the  Aborigines,  assisted  by  some 
Pelatgian  colonists  under  Evandcr,  vanquished  the  Siculans,  and  compelled 
them  to  take  refuge  in  Trinacria,  which  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  Sicily. 
The  Pelasgians  received  their  share  of  the  conquered  lands ;  but  were  in  their 
tarn  subdued  and  nearly  exterminated  about  the  middle  of  the  l'2th  century 
B.  c.  The  Aborigines  rcmr  inod  solo  masters  of  the  country,  and  were  the 
primitive  source  of  the  Latin  people.  They  were  called  Latinx^  from  their  king 
Latinus.  The  poetical  traditions  relate  th{it  .^ncos,  who  had  escaped  the  flames 
of  Troy,  married  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  and  founded  Lavinium. 
His  son  Ascaniua  is  said  to  have  built  Alba  Longa.  Twelve  princes  reigned 
after  him :  Procas  was  the  last.  His  sons  Numitor  and  Amulius  made  war 
upon  each  other,  and  the  latter  triumphed ;  but  he  was  driven  from  the  throne 
by  the  two  srandsons  of  Numitor,  Romulus  and  Remus,  whom  the  Romans 
supposed  to  be  the  offsprinff  of  Mars  and  the  vestal  Rhea  Sylvia. 

1  he  researches  of  Beaufort  and  Niebuhr  have  shaken  the  credibility  of  the 
early  annals  of  Rome.  But  critical  scepticism  may  be  carried  too  far ;  for  the 
science  of  history  consists  not  onlvin  the  knowledge  of  trutlis,  but  in  familiarity 
vrith  all  that  has  been  related  of  tne  various  nations  wliich  have  figured  in  the 
world.  An  acquaintance  with  what  the  Romans  themselves  beneved  of  the 
origin  of  the  city  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  their 
character. 

Consult :  Arnold's  History  of  Rome. 

RoBCC/LUs,  753.-*Tho  founder  of  Rome  had  been  a  shephcid  in  his 
youth.  After  having  restored  his  grandfather  Numitor  to  tlie  throne,  he 
settled,  with  some  of  his  early  companions,  at  a  little  distance  from 
Alba,  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  probably  on  the  ruins  of  a  more  ancient 
city.  By  makins  tlie  new  city  an  asylum  for  murderers  and  runaway 
slaves,  the  population  increascnl.  He  established  laws,  divided  the 
people  into  two  classes— Pa/nciaru  and  P/e&eiant ,  and  appointed  a  senate. 
At  the  closo'of  a  disastrous  war  with  the  Sabines,  he  was  compelled  to 
share  his  crown  with  Tatius,  their  Mbg,  though  he  soon  became  sole 
monarch  again.  Afler  a  rei^n  of  thirty-seven  years  he  was  murdered  by 
the  senators,  who,  fearful  of  the  revenge  of  the  populace,  gave  origin  to 
tlie  report  that  he  had  been  carried  up  to  heaven,  and  a  temple  was 
orectea  to  him  on  the  Quirinal  hill.  Romulus  had  the  pfood  sense  to 
adopt  many  Sabine  customs.  The  Romans  always  imitated  this  example 
with  respect  to  the  nations  they  conquered,  and  it  was  not  the  least  cause 
of  their  renown.  No  people  indeed  ever  rose  to  pre-eminent  greatness 
with  smaller  pretensions  to  originality.  They  were  indebted  to  the 
Gipeki  for  OTerj  thing  except  their  martial  and  republican  spirit ;  whL 
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many  of  their  laws,  castoms,  and  religious  ceremonips,  togetlier  with 
their  system  of  notation,  were  borrowed  from  the  Etruscans. 

NuMA.*— An  interregnum  of  a  year  followed  the  death  of  Romolua, 
after  which  the  senate,  fearing  to  hold  the  supreme  authority  any  longer, 
chose  a  Sahine,  named  Numa  Pompilius,  for  their  kino^.  As  the  former 
had  made  his  people  warriors,  the  latter  taught  them  the  arts  of  peace, 
framed  a  code  of  laws  modelled  on  that  of  Lycurgus,  and  regulated  the 
ceremonies  of  religious  worship.  He  died  aAer  a  reign  of  forty-three 
years,  G72  a.  c. 


SEVENTH  CENTURY. 


JiFDJBA.— 698,  Mananeh.— 641,  Josiah.— 611,  Egyptian  War.— 606,  Tke  Cop 

ftviljf. 
AssraxA. — 667,  Nabnchodonoaor. — 656,  Holofernes  slain. — 607,  Nebuchad- 

nesxar's  Campaigns. 
ICdxa  AMD  PfiRsu.— 733,  Deioces. — 655,  Phraortes  defeated  at  Ragauv— 

646,  Scythian  Invasion.    Zonatier. 
BeTFT. — 671,  Dodecarchy. — 656,  PaammetichuB. — 617,  Necho— Africa  cir- 

eonmavigated. 
GaucB. — 685,  Second  Measenian  War.— 624,  Draco— £pAori. 
Rome. — 667,  Horatii  and  Cariatii. — 640,  Ancus  Martius. — 616,  Tarquin  the 

Elder. 
LmaATums. — Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel.-— 680,  Tyrtsua.— 600,  Archilochui^ 

Alcana,  Sappho,  Epimenides. 

JUDiEA. 

End  or  the  Kingdom  or  Judah.—- Manasseh  (698),  a  youth  of 
twelTe  years  of  age,  subverted  all  the  wise  institutions  of  his  father 
Hexekiah ;  he  adored  Baal  and  Moloch,  and  by  his  orders  Isaiah  was 
Mwn  asunder.  During  his  long  reign  the  Mosaic  Law  and  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  fell  into  contempt;  and  he  thereby  brought  the  heaviest  mis- 
fortunes on  himself  and  his  people.  Many  prophets  appeared,  and 
vainly  warned  the  nation  of  its  impending  ruin.  Esarhaddon  at  length 
dngged  him  a  prisoner  to  Babylon,  676,  as  Hoshea  king  of  Israel, 
forty-five  years  before,  had  been  led  to  Nineveh.  After  a  captivity  of 
oae  year  (or  of  seven  years,  according  to  some  critics^  he  was  restored 
to  bis  throne,  to  become  the  perfect  model  of  a  penitent  king ;  for  he 
purified  the  temple,  destroyea  all  idols,  and  re-established  the  worship 
if  the  true  God.  In  656  Nebuchadnezzar  I.  gave  Holofemes  the  com- 
■mid  of  a  numerous  army,  destined  to  punish  the  Jews  for  refusing 
fhiAi  assistance  against  the  Medes.  But  his  conquests  were  arrested  by 
the  hand  of  a  woman ;  for  while  blocicading  the  small  hill-fortress  of 
Bethulia,  he  was  slain  by  the  enthusiastic  Judith.  Amon,  the  wicked 
•on  of  Manasseh,  perished  by  assassination,  641,  afler  a  reign  of  two 
Tears,  and  was  succeeded  by  Josiah  at  the  age  of  eight.  Even  in  child 
Dood  tliis  monarch  was  an  example  of  piety,  and  he  had  scarcely  com- 
pleted his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  assumed  the  government  which  had 
oeen  administered  by  his  mother  Idida.  In  his  time  the  high-priest 
5* 
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Hilkiah  discovered  the  original  manuscript  of  the  Law,  written  by  to* 
nand  of  the  great  legislator  himself.  To  mlfil  the  engagements  he  mads 
with  his  people  at  the  public  reading  of  this  book,  he  destroyed  every 
vestige  of  iaolatry  both  in  Israel  and  Judah ;  and  when  he  had  thus 
purified  his  land,  he  celebrated  the  Passover  with  great  solemnity,  623 
«.  0.  The  misfortunes  of  the  countnr  recommenced  with  the  death  of 
ioeiah,  who  was  killed  in  battle  at  Megiddo  while  opposing  Necho  king 
of  Egypt,  who  being  at  war  with  the  i^syrians,  resolved  to  pass  througrh 
L  Palestine.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  composed  a  funeral  elegy  on  his 
*  death,  which  continued  long  afterwards  to  be  sung  by  the  choir  in 
oertain  religious  ceremonies.  With  this  prince  terminated  the  glory 
and  happiness  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  people  raised  Jehoabaz,  one 
of  his  younger  sons,  to  the  throne ;  but  he  was  deposed  by  the  victorious 
Necho,  andled  prisoner  into  Egypt.  Eliakim,  who  was  appointed  in 
his  stead,  under  the  name  of  Jehoiakim,  610,  was  a  weak  and  irreligious 
ruler;  his  only  virtue  being  the  fidelity  with  which  he  paid  a  heavy 
tribute  to  the  sovereign  from  whom  he  had  received  the  crown.  Deaf 
to  the  warnings  of  Jeremiah  and  Habakkuk,  who  announced  to  Judaea 
the  coming  danger,  he  threw  the  prophecy  of  the  former  into  the  fire, 
and  condemned  both  to  die.  They  escaped  his  fury  by  taking  refu^  in 
a  cavern.  In  606  Nebuchadnezzar  II.  took  Jerusalem  for  the  first  time, 
and  imprisoned,  but  af^rwards  released,  its  monarch.  He  plundered 
the  temple  of  great  part  of  its  sacred  vessels,  and  among  his  captives 
we  reaa  the  names  of  Daniel,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Al^nego.  This 

I  ear,  606,  is  the  first  of  the  Seventy  Year$*  Captivity  announced  by 
eremiah. 

ASSYRIA. 

Second  Empire  op  Nineveh. — Esarhaddon,  the  third  son  of  Senna^ 
oherib,  ascended  the  throne  on  the  murder  of  his  father,  707  B.  c. ;  and 
he  restored  to  the  Assyrian  monarchy  the  strength  and  ^ory  which  it 
had  lost  during  the  misfortunes  of  the  previous  reigns.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  civil  troubles  which  divided  the  Babylonians,  he  reunited 
them  to  his  empire  in  680,  and  until  647  they  were  governed  by  Nine- 
vite  viceroys.  He  reduced  Judaea,  and  led  Manasseh  into  captivity ; 
but,  as  already  mentioned,  af^r  twelve  months  he  restored  him  to  liberty 
and  to  a  kingdom  now  nearly  depopulated.  After  a  reign  of  forty-two 
years,  marked  by  glorious  conquests  over  Palestine,  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Ethiopia,  he  left  the  sceptre  to  his  son  Saosduchin,  the  iNebuchadnezzar 
or  Naouchodonosor  of  the  book  of  Judith.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
reicn  he  was  attacked  by  Phraortes,  king  of  the  Medes,  whom  he 
defeated  and  slew  with  his  own  hand,  655.  He  sent  an  army  of  130,000 
men  into  Judaea,  under  the  command  of  Holofemes,  who,  we  have  seen, 
perished  by  the  hand  of  Judith.  From  this  time  Saosduchin  experienced 
nothing  but  reverses,  and  the  year  preceding  his  death,  ho  was  besieged 
in  Nineveh  by  Cyaxares.  He  died  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  nis 
reign,  leaving  a  tottering  throne  to  his  son  and  successor. 

The  vices  and  cowardice  of  Saracus  (Chynaladanus)  produced  greater 
trouble  and  confusion  in  his  dominions.  Nabopolassar  made  himself 
independent  at  Babylon,  where  he  reigned  twenty-one  years,  and  to  pre- 
serve his  power  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Mcjes.    The  unitecf 
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amiiea  benegei  Ninereh,  and  completely  destroyed  it,  vpon  which 
Dabyloo  becamtf  the  sole  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  625  b.  c. 

Second  Empiie  op  Babylon. — On  the  death  of  Mesessi  Mordacni, 
the  last  of  the  five  obscure  successors  of  Merodach  Baladan,  the  metro- 
polis was,  for  eight  years,  a  prey  to  all  the  evils  of  anarchy.  This 
opportunity  was  not  neglected  oy  the  victorious  Esariiaddon,  and  in  680 
he  reunited  the  Babylonian  monarchy  to  that  of  Nineveh,  which  had 
now  become  the  most  formidable  in  all  Asia.  But  this  preponderance, 
founded  on  the  humiliation  of  ^bylon,  was  not  of  long  duration ;  for 
thir^'-three  years  after,  Nabopolassar  the  Chaldean,  aided  by  Cyaxares 
the  Mede,  vindicated  the  honour  of  his  country  on  the  smoking  ruins  of 
Nineveh,  and  his  empire  became  in  its  turn  the  queen  of  the  east,  llie 
conqueror  (625),  aOer  the  death  of  Saracus,  reunited  under  his  ?ovem- 
Dieni  all  the  provinces  with  most  of  the  satrapies  that  had  been  depend- 
ent on  Nineveh.  Such  prosperity  excited  the  jealou^jr  of  Necho,  who 
marched  toward  the  Euphrates  with  the  design  of  wresting  from  the 
Assyrian  monarch  all  the  country  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  that 
river.  He  was  particularly  successful,  and  took  the  important  city  of 
Carchemish,  with  several  other  strong  places.  This  encouraged  the 
Syrians  and  the  Jews  in  their  attempts  to  throw  o^  the  Babylonian 
yoke ;  when  Nabopolassar,  too  far  advanced  in  years  to  take  the  field  in 
person  against  the  rebels,  committed  the  important  charge  to  his  son 
Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great,  whom  he  had  already  associated  with  him 
in  the  government.  This  young  prince,  who  had  received  from  nature 
•11  the  qualities  of  a  conqueror.  Justified  the  confidence  of  his  father. 
Proceeding  against  the  Egyptian  king,  he  gained  a  complete  victory, 
and  recovered  all  that  the  other  had  reduced  in  the  preceding  years. 
While  laying  siege  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  was  destined  to  capture 
thrice  in  ttie  course  of  his  reign,  he  was  informed  of  his  parentis  death. 
He  returned  to  Babylon  to  assume  the  crown,  carrying  with  him  a 
numerous  train  of  Jewish  captives. 

MEDIA. 

Deioces,  733  B.  c.-^  Media  is  a  fertile  though  mountainous  country, 
lying  between  Persia,  the  Caspisin  Sea,  Assyria,  Parthia,  and  Armenia. 
tts  capital  was  Ecbatana  (now  Hcmiadan),  Powerful  monarchies 
appear  to  have  existed  in  those  parts,  but,  owing  to  an  inconsistent  and 
•rbitrary  chronology,  they  can  scarcely  enter  into  general  history. 
Bactria,  by  its  geographical  position,  appears  marked  out  for  the  great 
emporium  of  south-^astem  Asia,  and  in  proportion  as  we  penetrate  into 
aneient  rimes,  we  become  convinced  that,  like  Babylon,  it  was  one  of 
the  earliest  seats  of  international  commerce,  and  one  of  the  cradles  of 
elvilisation.  The  term  Media  comprehended  this  country  as  it  was 
applied  generally  to  the  nations  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Indus. 

From  the  earliest  period  the  Medes  had  been  subject  to  Assyria,  when, 
In  759,  under  the  command  of  Arbaces,  they  revolted  against  Sardana- 
palus,  and  recovered  their  independence.  But  their  liberty  degenerated 
into  anarchy,  until  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  public  order  induced 
them,  in  the  year  733,  to  piace  Deioces  on  the  throne.     During  his 

Sorious  reign  of  fifty-three  years,  he  united  the  six  tribes,  of  which  tho 
agi  were  the  chief,  and  founded  an  independent  sovereignty.  Phraortes 
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^probably  the  Arphaxad  of  the  book  of  Judith),  who  succeeded  him  in 
680,  reduced  Persia,  and  conquered  all  the  countiy  north  of  the  Tauiuft 
as  far  as  the  river  Halys.  He  was  defeated  and  killed  by  Nebuchad- 
neszar  I.  (Saosduchin^  in  his  war  against  Assyria,  655.  Cjrazares  L 
undertook  to  ayenge  his  father's  death,  and  was  on  the  point  of  captniw 
ing  Nineveh,  when  he  was  oblieed  to  turn  his  arms  against  a  mors 
terrible  enemy,  the  Scythians,  wno,  haying  oyerrun  Asia,  had  reached 
the  borders  of  Egypt,  648.  It  took  twenty-eight  years  to  expel  them, 
after  which  he  lieclared  war  against  the  Lydian  Alyattes,  for  haying 
received  and  protected  some  of  the  chiefs  who  had  escaped  from  the 
general  massacre  of  their  comrades.  A  battle  fought  on  the  banks  of 
the  Halys,  was  terminated  b}[  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  601  b.  c*  The 
Medes  nad  now  regained  their  importance,  for,  united  with  the  Baby- 
lonian Nabopolassar,  they  had  destroyed  Nineveh,  625,  and  reduced  the 
Persians  to  subj^tion.  Cyaxares  I.  died  in  595,  in  the  sixty-first  year 
of  his  reign,  leaying  to  his  son  Astyages  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
monarchy  in  Asia.  In  his  time  the  history  of  Media  becomes  confused 
with  that  of  Persia  and  of  Cyrus. 

We  may  here  observe  that  the  freauent  revolutione  in  Asia,  both  of  ancient 
and  modem  times,  were  never  benencial  to  the  people.  iGrovernments  often 
chansed  hands,  but  the  form  was  always  the  same ;  and  all  except  that  effected 
by  AlezaDder  were  the  work  of  powerful  nomad  tribes.  Impelled  by  fortui- 
tous circumstances  or  by  necessity,  they  quitted  their  wild  abodes  to  subjugate 
the  fertile  plains  of  Southern  Asia,  until,  enervated  by  the  luxury  and  eflfe- 
minacy  of  tneir  new  subjects,  they  were  themselves  conquered  in  the  same 
manner.  This  consideration  on  the  common  origin  of  the  great  empires  of  the 
East,  accounts  for  their  vast  extent,  their  rapid  increase,  and  brief  duration. 
The  internal  constitution  of  these  states  Mras  everywhere  the  same:  an 
nnlimlted  despotism  which,  springing  from  the  rights  of  conquest,  was  per- 
petuated, because  the  very  extent  of^the  empire  required,  for  the  interests  of 
the  prince  at  least,  a  similar  government  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  state. 

PERSIA. 

Persia,  called  Elam  in  the  Scriptures,  received  its  name  from  the 
eldest  son  of  Shem.  Its  history  is  a  blank  down  to  the  reign  of  Che- 
dorlaomer,  who,  about  a  century  before  the  presumed  time  in  which 
Ninus  laid  the  foundations  of  Assyrian  greatness,  had  already  carried 
his  yictorious  arms  towards  tlie  Mediterranean,  in  the  western  provinces 
of  Asia.  The  power  of  the  Elamites  yielded  to  that  of  Ninus  and 
Semiramis,  and  the  country  bectame  a  province  of  the  yast  empire  of 
Assyria.  They  aided  the  Medians  and  Babylonians  in  their  attempts 
to  overthrow  the  goyemment  of  Sardanapalus,  but  were  still  dependent 
on  the  two  newly-formed  monarchies.  The  ten  tribes  of  Israel  were 
distributed  among  the  Persians  and  Medes;  and  although  the  extensiye 
dominion  of  Nebuchadnezzar  II.  embraced  the  former  people  within  its 
limits,  the  bonds  of  subjection  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  oppres- 
siye.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Medes  the  condition  of  Persia  was  yery 
little  changed.    Eastern  writers  have  endeavoured  to  fill  up  the  yoid  in 

•  The  period  of  thii  eclime  ii  by  no  means  s  settled  point,  and  the  enmpiler  had  to 
seleet  from  six  diflferent  dales:  607;  603;  HOI.  the  dale  aasifned  by  Usher;  597,  very 
often  giTen ;  585.  total  over  the  whole  Uellespoat,  and  not  improbably  that  mentiono< 
\y  lleiDdotus*  and  581  o.  c. 
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te  caily  biitpry ;  bat  thdr  works,  composed  in  the  twelfth  and  'JiiN 
leenth  centimes  a.  d.,  are  little  more  than  a  web  of  fabulous  traditions. 
Hieir  testimony  can  have  no  weight  in  the  balance  of  historical  criti- 
eitm«  and  in  all  their  annals  the  only  personage  who  appears  to  be 
leallj  historical  is  Jemsheed  or  Giamschid,  probably  the  Achemenes 
whom  the  Greeks  counted  among  the  ancestors  of  Cyrus. 

At  the  epoch  of  their  subjection  to  the  Medes,  the  Persians  were  a 
monntain  race,  divided  into  ten  castes  or  tribes.  The  most  considerable 
were  the  Pasargade,  the  Maraphians,  and  M^ispians,  all  composed  of 
nobles  and  warriors ;  and  the  first,  of  whom  the  Achemenide  were  a 
branchy  were  always  in  possession  of  the  government.  Of  the  other 
tribes,  three  were  composed  of  labourers  and  four  of  shepherds. 

Being  descended  from  Shem,  the  Elamites  preserved  longer  their 
ancient  religion.  They  built  no  temples,  but  worshipped,  in  the  open 
air  and  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  the  sun  {Miihras)  or  fire,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  Supreme  Being.  They  also  venerated  the  stars  and 
planets.  The  adoration  of  the  heavenly  bodies  {t^cdfawn)  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  corruption  of  the  Magian  doctrines :  both  however  appear 
to  have  been  known  to  Job.  The  former  is  perpetuated  in  Asia  by  the 
Paisees  and  Ghebers. 

The  Magian  doctrine  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  existence  of  evil, 
by  the  notion  (afterwards  adopted  by  the  Manichees)  of  two  first  causes, 
principles  or  gods,  of  Good  and  EviL  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Magi^  a  sacerdotal  caste  of  the  Medes,  who  introduced  their  peculiar 
opinions  into  Persb.  lliis  doctrine  was  reformed  by  Zoroaster  or  Zer- 
dusht.  Four  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  ancient  autiiors ; 
but  the  best  known,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  who  ever  existed,  was 
bom  in  Media  about  the  same  time  as  Cfyrus.  Sent  in  early  life  to 
Jodea,  he  studied  the  books  of  Moses  and  Solomon,  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  prophecies  concerning  Cyrus.  Returning  to  his 
own  country,  he  retireid  to  a  lonely  cavern,  m  which  he  wrote  the  MeMa^ 
or  as  it  is  generally  called,  the  Zendavesta,  from  being  written  in  the 
Zend  language,  the  sacred  dialect  of  the  Parsces.  In  wis  work,  which 
contains  tenets  of  the  highest  wisdom  and  the  purest  morals,  the  Two 
Principles  are  reduced  to  the  rank  of  subordinate  angels,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  ONE  independent  and  self-existing  deity  is  acknowledged,  as  also 
the  salvation  or  man  by  faith  from  the  power  of  Arimanes  or  Satan. 
These  doctrines  appear  to  have  been  adopted  in  Pereia  by  the  nobler 
tribes  alone.  The  magi  preserved  the  sacred  fire  which  Zoroaster* 
brought  to  Media,  and  which  he  is  said  to  have  received  from  heaven. 
His  favourite  maxim  was,  that  evil  followed  good,  as  the  shadow  the 
■ubstance. 

EGYPT. 

PsAMMRTiCHUS. — The  period  between  the  sixteenth  and  tenth  centu- 
ries, although  disturbed  by  anarchy,  was  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
history  of  this  kingdom.  In  the  Holy  Scriptures  we  find  a  few  scattered 
notices  of  Egyptian  afifairs,  such  as  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  the 
king's  daughter,  and  the  invasion  of  Judsa  bv  Shishak  in  971,  b.  c 
The  tide  of  conquest  now  rolled  down  the  Nile,  the  Ethiopians  under 
Sabacus  ^ose  to  great  power,  770,  and  a  dynasty  of  three  king^  reigned 
far  tncoetsion  on  the  united  throne  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.    Various 
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reYoIudons  followed^  until  Psarametichus  of  Sais  obtained  the  supreoM 
power,  about  656  b.  c.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  dodcearehy^  or 
^vernmeiit  of  twelve  sovereigti  princes,  among  whom  the  country  had 
been  divided,  671.  Quarrels  springing  up  among  them,  they  expelled 
him,  but  he  soon  after  returned,  and,  aided  by  Greek  imeicenaries,  put 
his  rivals  to  flight  In  consideration  of  the  fidelity  and  military  service* 
of  the  strangers  who  had  helped  him  to  his  throne,  he  kept  many  of 
them  about  him  as  a  standing  army,  and  honoured  them  with  his  confi 
dence.  At  this  the  warHor-caste  took  umbrage,  and,  to  the  number  of 
200,000,  retired  into  Ethiopia.  In  liis  reign  commerce  flourished,  and 
strangers  were  allowed  freely  to  visit  the  Egyptian  ports. 

The  accession  of  Psammetichus  to  the  sole  sovereignty  of  Elgypt  is  an  im- 
portant epoch,  and  the  termination  of  historical  uncertointv.  Greek  writeni 
now  furnish  us  with  a  detailed,  history  of  the  country,  no  longer  founded  on 
figurative  inscriptions  or  allegorical  traditions;  and  henceforward  the  Scriptures 
abo  give  us  the  names  and  characters  of  the  Egyptian  princes,  whom  we  easily 
rocognise  in  the  Greek  narratives.  In  this  reign  the  interpreters  became  a 
distinct  class,  alphabetical  writing  came  into  general  use,  and  the  science  of 
hieroglyphics  was  gradually  forgotten.  Egypt  now  became  and  continued  a 
sinelf  empire,  with  its  seat  of  government  at  Memphis.  Down  to  this  time, 
no  Egyptian  king,  with  the  exception  of  Sesostris,  had  appeared  animated  with 
a  miUtary  spirit ;  but  after  Psammetichus,  the  various  pnnces  felt  the  necessitr 
of  becoming  warriors  and  creating  a  maritime  power.  The  cnliehtcned 
adminbtration  of  Psammetichus  m^e  Egypt  flourish  without  overloading  the 
people  with  taxes.  He  was  partial  to  the  Greeks,  and  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Athenians.  Although  his  subjects,  blinded  by  prejudice,  did  not  second 
his  extended  views,  he  is  not  the  less  one  of  the  most  estimable  sovereigns  that 
ever  governed  the  nation. 

Pharaoh-Necho,  617-601. — ^The  son  and  successor  of  Psammetichus 
would  have  been  an  extraordinary  ruler  in  any  age.  He  formed  exten- 
sive plans  of  conquest;  subdued  all  Asia,  as  far  as  the  Euphrates;  took 
Catch emish  {Circaium^)  the  key  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  placed  in 
It  a  strong  garrison  ^610.)  His  march  through  Judah  was  opposed  by 
^osiah,  who  was  slain  in  battle,  and  his  kingdom  treated  as  a  subject 
country.  He  attempted  to  join  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  by  a  canal, 
ninety-eix  miles  in  length  ;  in  which  unsuccessful  labour  130,000  work- 
men are  said  to  have  perished.*  At  his  command  a  Phcenician  fleet 
sailed  from  the  Arabian  Gulf,  circumnavigated  Africa,  and  returned  in 
three  yeart  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  twenty-one  centuries  before 
Vasco  de  Gama  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1497  a.d.)  In  606 
Nebuchadnezzar  II.  defeated  and  pursued  the  Elgyptian  monarch,  when 
all  his  conquests  beyond  the  frontiers  were  lost.  Necho  died  after  a 
reign  of  sixteen  years,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son  Psammis,  601  b.  o 
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GREECE. 

Draco. — ^The  example  of  Sparta,  and  their  own  internal  dissensions 
inspired  the  Athenians  with  a  desire  for  a  regular  constitution,  the 
framing  of  which  was  committed  to  the  hands  of  Draco,  chief  archon 

*Thii  work  waa  completed  by  the  Pcntinnii,  but  turned  nut  to  bo  of  little  practical 
b^neflt.  Many  learned  men  have  douhtfil  the  existence  of  a  communicatioi.  by  water 
between  the  two  teas;  but  the  testimony  of  ancient  writeni  is  too  positive  against 
(hem.  Attempts  have  been  made,  at  various  timet,  down  to  the  present  dav  to  cleap 
tut  the  b^  of  the  Mnal.  which  Is  still  visible. 
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Ihal  year  (634,)  a  man  as  ricridly  severe  as  he  was  ibflexibly  just  The 
code  he  drew  up  was  8ai4  tol>e  written  in  blood,  death  being  the  penalty 
nf  the  lowest  as  well  as  of  the  highest  crimes.  It  naturally  fell  into 
contempt  and  desuetude,  when  at  length  the  contests  of  the  aristocratio 
rarties,  and  the  better  regulation  of  the  religious  worship  by  the  Cretan 
Eptmenides,  prepared  the  way  for  Solon.  I*  rom  the  three  classes,  which 
existed  in  the  time  of  Theseus,  the  nobles,  labourers,  and  artizans, 
mppear  to  have  been  derived  the  same  number  of  political  factions  which 
DOW  divided  Athens.  The  mountaineers  or  Diacrians  advocated  an 
tbsolnte  democracy ;  the  rich  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  or  Pedians, 
deured  an  aristocracy ;  while  the  Paralians,  who  dwelt  along  the  shores, 
&voared  a  mixed  government,  in  which  the  people  had  the  right  of 
•aflrage,  and  the  executive  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
individuals.  The  intolerable  abuses  of  the  ma^stracy,  and  the  rapacity 
of  their  own  creditors,  drove  the  people  at  last  into  insurrection.  They 
elected  a  chief,  threw  open  the  prisons,  and  with  arms  in  their  hands 
demaDded  a  partition  of  the  land,  the  abolition  of  all  debts,  and  a  new 
Older  of  government.  Civil  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out, 
when  Solon  was  chosen  archon,  and  appointed  supreme  arbiter  and 
leflislator  of  the  republic,  594  b.  c. 

Mkssknian  Wars.  —  A  trifling  quarrel  between  the  Spartans  and 
Messenians,  who  had  been  long  at  variance  with  each  other,  gave  rise 
in  743  to  the  First  War  of  twenty  years,  which  ended  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  li^r.  Messenia,  lying  in  the  south-west  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesas,  was  a  fertile  country  with  great  maritime  advantages.  The 
wise  Nestor  is  supposed  to  have  ruled  in  one  of  its  cities ;  andt  his 
descendants  were  driven  from  the  throne  by  the  Dorian  followers  of  the  ' ! 

Heraclide.    llie  people  were  a  simple,  agricultural  race,  but  not  defi-  j  j 

cient  in  warlike  virtues.    In  the  year  773,  an  insult  offered  to  a  band  :  | 

of  Spartan  vir^ns^y  some  Messenian  youths,  led  to  the  first  serious  ! ; 

misunderstanding  between  the  respective  states.     Hostilities  did  not  j  , 

break  out  until   thirty  years  afler,  when  Polychares,  indignant  that  -  ! 

punishment  had  not  been  inflicted  on  the  murderer  of  his  son,  in  a  wild 
spirit  of  retaliation  killed  several  Lacedaemonians,  743.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  war,  fortune  was  on  the  side  of  Messenia,  Aristodemus  hav- 
ing restored  the  fainting  spirits  of  his  countrymen  by  the  sacriflce  of  his 
daughter.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Ithome,  730,  he  was  elected  to 
the  vacant  throne,  and  made  frequent  and  destructive  iilcursions  into  the 
Laconian  territory.  In  725,  the  Spartans  prepared  for  a  decisive  strug- 
gle, but  it  was  prolonged  until  723,  when  Aristodemus  had  fallen  by 
his  own  hand  on  the  tomb  of  his  immolated  child.  Ithome  was  taken 
and  rased  to  the  ground ;  the  Messenians  were  condemned  to  a  yearly 
tribute  of  half  their  crops,  and  to  be  present  in  deep  mourning  at  the 
interment  of  the  Spartan  kings.  For  thirty-nine  years  they  remained  in 
subjection,  when  the  Second  W^r  broke  out,  685,  under  the  conduct  of 
the  famous  Aristomenes,  whose  adventures  are  so  romantic  as  to  throw 
doubt  upon  the  whole  history  of  his  campaigns.  The  Spartans,  headed 
by  the  lame  Athenian  schoolmaster  Tyrtaeus,  and  cheered  by  his  songs 
were  eventually  successful,  after  besieging  the  stronghold  of  Ira  during 
eleven  years ;  and  the  Messenians  who  did  not  abandon  their  country, 
made  a  numerous  addition  to  the  Helots  or  Laconian  slaves.  Aristo- 
meres  escaped,  and  died  at  Rhodes.    He  was  the  worthy  precursor  of  j 
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Gp'dminondas,  and  we  can  scarcely  find  in  history  two  nobler  and  purer 
characters  than  these  two  great  men.  The  Third  Messenian  war 
occarred  in  the  fifth  century  b.  o.,  and  was  terminated  bj  the  surreadei 
of  Ithome. 

Read :  Biilwer*8  Athens,  book  I.  chap.  yL  ^  16 ;  and  Travels  of  AnachaiM, 
ch.  XL 

The  colony  of  Tarentum  in  Italy  was  founded  shorthr  after  the  first  Mes- 
senian war,  by  the  Parihenim  from  Sparta,  707,  a  mizea  race  of  Spartan  and 
Lacedsmonian  blood,  who  had  revolted  because  their  legal  illegitimacy 
excluded  them  from  citizenship. 

In  Lacedaemon,  during  these  wars,  the  Efkori  had  been  created  as 
Ticegerents  of  the  kin^,  and  it  is  worthy  ot  note,  that  while  the  sove- 
reignties of  Judah  and  Israel  were  falling  into  ruin,  the  states  of  Greece 
were  gradually  preparing  fbr  their  glorious  course  of  mental  and  physi- 
cal greatness.  At  Una  time  Massilia  (Marseilles),  Byzantium,  and 
Cyrene,  were  founded ;  and  the  Gauls  established  themselves  in  Northern 
Italy,  ^ 

ROME. 

HoRATii  AND  CuRiATii,  B.C.  667. — Nums  was  succeeded  by  Tullos 
Hostilius  (672),  who  sought  to  rival  the  military  glory  of  Romulus. 
In  a  war  against  the  Albans  took  place  the  celebrat^  combat  between 
the  champions  of  Rome  and  those  of  Alba,  the  three  Horatii  and  the 
three  Curiatii.  The  former  were  victorious,  the  city  of  Alba  was  laid 
waste,  and  the  population  transferred  to  Rome,  which  thus  became  the 
caj^l  of  the  united  nations.  On  the  death  of  Hostilius,  which  was 
occasioned  by  lightning,  Ancus  Martins  was  elected  king,  640  b.  c. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  Numa,  whose  religious  institutions  he  attempted 
to  revive ;  and  although  not  unsuccessful  in  war,  he^erived  the  title  of 
*^  the  Gooir^  from  his  works  of  peace.  He  raised  t^qaples,  instituted  the 
fefial  law,  fortified  the  city,  enlarged  its  territorial  possessions,  dug 
quarries,  formed  salt-works,  built  the  port  of  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  commerce  and  maritime 
power. 

Tarquin  the  Elder,  or  PrtfctM,  616  b.  c,  was  an  Etrurian  of  Greek 
extraction;  and  his  genius,  education,  and  wealth,  were  the  cause  of  his 
election  to  the  throne  of  Ancus.  He  defeated  the  Latins  and  Sabines, 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  early  Rome,  and  first  assumed  the  regal /nwet 
and  purple  robe.  He  also  increased  the  number  of  the  senate  to  300. 
Among  his  public  works  are  the  vast  sewers,  which  exist  uninjured  to 
the  present  day.  He  laid  out  the  Circus  and  the  Forum,  and  began  to 
snrround  the  city  witl\  a  wall  of  massy  stones.  He  died  a  violent  aeath« 
678  B.  c. 

OssERVATioir.  — Although  the  personal  existence  of  Romulas  may  be 
rejected,  and  the  history  of  Noma  doubted,  there  are  some  things  in  that  of 
TuUus  Hostilius  which  bear  the  mark  of  tnith,  however  disguised  by  their 
legendar}'  form.  Alba  was  destroyed  by  the  Latins,  with  whom  the  Romans, 
as  living  in  the  Latin  territory,  ma^  have  been  allied.  The  tribe  Luieret  was 
sddod  to  the  patrician  body,  as  distinct  from  the  plebeian  estate.  With  Ancus, 
a  new  order  of  citizens,  the  PM«,  appears— a  chiss  of  men  personally  inde 
oendent,  bat  not  sharing  in  the  government. 
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JraBAw— 596,  End  of  the  Captivity.— 515,  Second  Temple  built. 

j^ggYVA  r^^*  Nebachadnezzar. — 570,  Loaes  hia  Rea8on.-^38,  Belehazzar— 

^^    J     End  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon. 
p„^^  i  561,  Cynia  elected  King. — 559,  Aida  Cyazarea. — 538,  Babylon 

t     taken.-^29,  Cambyaea. — 521,  Darina. 
B«TFT.— 594,  Apriea. — 569,  Amaais. — 525,  Paammenitus,  last  native  king. 
Gbxbcb. — 594,  Solon,  archon. — 560,  PiaLstratua. — 514,  Harmodiua  and  Aria- 

togiton. 
RoiO. — 578,  Serviua  Tulliaa. — 534,  Tarquin  11.-509,  Conaula— Conatitatioii 

of  Rome. 
CMorA.-*550,  (Jonfociaa  bom. 
LiTnuTUBE.— The  Seven  Wise  Men  ;  Mimnermua,  Thespia,  iEsop,  Theog- 

ma,  Pythagoraa,  Anacreon. 
PncoTSRiBS. — Geogrttpkieal  Mapa  Terrestrial  Globes,  by  Anazimander.— 

560,  MmrtU  employed  (at  Athens)  for  Statues^^MO,  Monoehord,  Terrestritd 

SmtohttioK,  by  Pythagoraa. —  552,  Corinthian  Capital,  by  Callimachua.— 

S20,  Sun-dials,  by  Anazimenea  of  Miletua. 

JUD-EA. 

Im  603,  ^ehoiakim,  relying  upon  the  support  of  the  Egyptian  monarch, 
levoited  acainst  Nebachadnezzar,  who  immediately  sent  an  army  into 
Jttdca*  He  followed  in  person  in  599,  when  he  killed  the  king  as  a 
vebel,  ard  threw  his  body  into  the  fields  unbaried ;  thus  fulfilling  the 
piedictioi.  of  |£remiah,  xxii.  19.  Jehoiachin  was  then  placed  on  the 
throne,  from  wnich  he  was  dragged  at  the  end  of  three  months,  and  led 
c^tive  to  Babylon,  together  with  more  than  10,000  companions  in  mis- 
fortane,  the  strength  and  the  hope  of  the  nation.  Ezekiel  was  now  a 
•econd  time  carri^  away  into  bondage ;  Jeremiah  remained  behind  to 
console,  but  in  Tain,  the  remnant  of  the  people.  Zedekiah,  the  uncle 
of  the  deposed  prince,  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place,  but  he  preW'ed  more 
wicked  than  his  predecessors.  In  590,  being  tlie  ninth  year  of  his 
reign,  he  revolted  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  refused  to  pay  the 
tribute  imposed  by  this  conqueror.  His  alliance  with  Pharaoh-Hophra 
pTored  of  no  avail:  the  Egyptian  ruler  retired  before  the  Assyrian  army, 
which  immediately  blockaded  Jerusalem.  The  denunciations  of  Jere- 
miah, which  had  filled  the  city  with  consternation,  could  not  ward  oflf 
the  impending  fote;  and  after  the  city  had  endured  the  worst  calamities 
of  hunger,  it  was  taken  in  a  night-attack,  and  given  up  to  fire  and  sword, 
988  B.  c.  The  degraded  king,  having  seen  his  wives  and  children  slain 
before  his  face,  had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  in  that  miserable  condition 
was  sent  to  a  foreign  prison,  to  be  a  living  testimony  of  the  truth  of 
prophecy.  [Jerem.  xxiv.  8;  xxvii.  12.  Ezekiel,  xii.  13.]  All  the 
Jewish  people  were  transported  to  Babylon,  the  poorest  class  alone 
Mng  left  to  cultivate  the  land.  During  fifty-two  years,  the  sacred 
metropolis  remained  in  the  state  in  which  Nebuzar-adan  had  left  it ; 
that  is,  until  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Jews,  who  were  allowed  to  return 
mnder  the  lecree  of  Cyrus,  536. 
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Second  Temple. — In  the  first  year  of  his  rei?n,  the  PeiBian  eoD 

2ueror  allowed  a  colony  of  Jews,  under  Zenibhabel,  of  the  family  of 
lavid,  to  return  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  53G  b.  c.  They  did  not 
exceed  50,000,  the  more  wealthy  portion  preferring  to  remain  in  tnn 
quillity  and  ease  in  Babylon,  where  they  had  become  yery  nnmeroat» 
The  building  of  the  temple,  which  occupied  many  years,  was  yiolently 
opposed  by  the  Samaritans,  to  whom  the  colony  was  m  soorce  ot 
expense.  But  it  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes, 
616. 

The  Babylonian  captiyity  entirely  cured  the  descendants  of  Jacob  of 
their  idolatrous  propensities,  and  they  never  after  swerved  from  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.  From  this  period  Hdtrew  ceased  to  be  the 
spoken  language  of  the  Jews,  having  been  displaced  by  the  CheMett 
varying  litUe  from  it,  and  in  which  part  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is 
written.  This  Gradually  changed  into  the  Syro-Chaldaic^  the  Jewish 
tongue  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

Remarks. — ^In  examining  the  conduct  of  God  towards  his  chosen  people,  wo 
shall  find  continualljr  fresh  subjects  of  admiration.  After  having  renewed  to 
Abraham  the  promise  which  he  had  made  to  our  general  father  Adam ;  after 
having  announced  to  the  holy  patriarch,  as  the  recompense  of  hia  ftith  and 
virtue,  that  from  him  and  his  son  Isaac  should  one  day  be  bom  that  holy  Being 
■—the  expectation  of  his  posterity  and  the  Saviour  of  the  World ;  after  having 
multiplieid  the  race  of  Israel,  God  selected  from  the  tribe  of  Judah  the  house 
of  Jesse,  the  father  of  David,  as  that  from  which  the  Messiah  was  to  spring. 
In  spite  of  the  deplorable  revolution  which  separated  the  ten  rebel  trib^  from 
that  of  Judah ;  in  spite  of  the  backslidings  of  most  of  the  kings  who  succeeded 
Rehoboam ;  in  spite  of  the  calamities  which  Grod  inflicted  upon  them,  snd 
which  seemed  to  threaten  the  complete  extinction  of  their  house,  the  &mily  of 
David  still  survived  on  the  throne,  while  that  of  Israel  was  continually  occu- 
pied by  new  families.  A  still  more  admirable  sight  b  that  alternation  of  glory 
and  humiliation,  of  rewords  and  punishments,  the  almost  invaaible  accompam- 
roents  of  the  good  or  baa  conduct  of  the  monarch  and  people  of  Judah.  Thus 
the  proceedings  of  that  Providence  which,  often  with  profound  snd  secret 
views,  is  hidden  from  our  eyes,  are  made  a  continual  proof  of  the  watchfulness 
of  God  over  his  people,  an  ever-visible  manifestation  of  his  designs  toward 
them  and  the  surrounding  nations,  and  the  most  striking  demonstration  of  his 
soverei^  power,  wisdom,  and  justice. 

MoRDECAi  AND  EsTHER. — Ahasuerus,  king  of  Persia  (either  Xerxes 
or  Artaxerxes  Longimanue),  divorced  his  wife  Yashti,  and  supplied  her 
place  by  the  pious  and  amiable  EZsther,  niece  of  Mordecai  the  Jew.  As 
the  fortune  and  credit  of  the  uncle  increased,  that  of  Haman  the  fityoarite 
and  chief  minister  declined.  He  therefore  meditated  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  Jewish  nation ;  and  their  happy  deliverance,  by  the  firmness 
of  Esther,  is  still  yearly  commemorated  by  the  feast  of  Purim,  Haman 
fell  into  the  snare  he  had  laid  for  his  enemies,  and  was  hung  on  the 
gibbet  which  he  had  prepared  for  Mordecai. 

ASSYRIA. 

Nebucradnezzar,  604-^61  b.  c. — ^This  monarch's  reign  comprehends 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  Chaldeo-Baby Ionian  empire.  This 
golden  head  of  the  prophetic  image  conquered  Palestine,  Idnmea, 
Anunon,  and  Moab,  atterly  destroyed  the  Syrian  power,  and  subjugated 
Persia  He  had  already  taken  most  of  the  Phoenician  towns,  when  the 
Tfrians  retired  from  their  city  on  the  mainland  to  the  adjoining  islet,  on 
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re  modpTci  capital  was  built.  Among  oljicr  clian)^s,  tliia 
heir  form  of  govemmenl,  and  appoiuted  judga  in  llio 
[.  l^gypt  Buffered  next  at  the  hand  of  the  conqueror;  he 
i  swora  ftoni  Pnlesliue  to  the  bordeia  of  Ethiopia.  Re- 
tinuDg  M  Babylon,  he  patfonisiHl  th(i  ana,  commerce,  and  iDdusirj; 
aad  coioploled  those  masterpieces  of  gigantic  archiiecture,  which  may 
villi  gn.-«ier  probability  be  attributed  to  htm  than  to  any  of  hia  ancea- 
ton.  During  his  icign,  Daniel  propheHied,  and  acquired  ercat  renown 
bj  tbe  interprelaiion  of  the  Jiing'e  dream,  which  the  ChiilJean  astrolo- 
glta  could  not  explain.  In  accordance  with  the  prediction,  for  seven 
Tetra  be  waj  afflic(cd  with  hypochondriacal  raadnesa  Ui/canlkTopy) , 
ancying  himself  Iranafonned  into  an  ox,  he  fed  on  grasa  m  tlie  manner 
ff  cattle.  Hia  reason  reluroing  to  him,  563  a.  c,  he  remounted  the  I 
ttnme,  when,  for  a  abort  time,  he  became  more  powerful  ^an  ever;  and 
lljriRK  sfl*f  *  reign  of  forly-lhreo  yeara,  he  waa  regarded  by  tlie  Aesy- 
nUiB  as  one  of  iJie  greateat  of  their  kings.  But  Ecil-Merodach,  hia 
•oil|  who  waa  weak  and  tyrannical,  soon  rendered  himself  odious  by 
Ub  cnieltjr  and  debauchery.  While  regent  during  his  father's  madness, 
b«  committed  so  many  excesses,  that  the  latter,  on  his  recovery,  waa 
nnpelled  to  impiison  him,  although  without  any  hope  of  his  being 
Hmeted  by  such  chastisement.  He  was  nut  without  some  good  quali- 
IIm,  and  hialory  records  with  pleasure  one  trait  of  humanity  in  him  — 
be  libnraled  Jehoiachin  from  ihe  prison  in  which  he  hnd  been  confined 
ttirty-aeven  years.  Neriglissar  3S<^>nded  a  throne  which  lie  had  alained 
•ftf  l£e  murder  of  his  brother-in-law,  559.  This  warlike  prince  infused 
Mw  Tigour  into  the  Assyrian  monaichy.  He  subdued  Hyrcania; 
Mni«d  tOM  Tictorious  arms  into  Syria  and  Arabia  ;  and  farmed  an  alli- 
asea  Vitii  Cnesua  against  tlie  rising  power  of  Media.  He  fell  in  a 
iMtlle  which  be  waged  with  Cyras,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son, 
J^orasoaichad,  55S,  who  was  slain  by  his  subjects  after  a  reign  of  nino 
Bonthi.  The  royal  line  wss  restore^  in  the  person  of  Lab^nelus, 
known  also  as  Nabonadius,  Naboandcl,  and  fielshazzar.  While  the 
Idng  ^Te  himself  up  to  luxury  and  pleasure,  bis  mother,  Ihe  wise 
Nitocna,  the  trae  Semiramis,  held  the  reins  of  government  with  a  firm 
aand.  By  her  manageiiient,  Babylon  waa  fortified  against  the  attacks 
•f  tbe  Medes,  and  an  alliance  renewed  with  tbe  king  of  Lydia  against 
tba  menacing  progress  of  the  Persian  prince.  They  collected  an  army 
•f  480,000  men,  which  wad  defeated  at  Tliymbia,  515.  About  five 
TMia  later,  Babylon  was  invested  by  Cyras,  and  taken  hy  a  remarkable 
SintagMn,  on  that  fatal  night  when  the  mysterious  writing  on  the  wall 
Isld  t&it  the  "  kingdom  was  divided  and  given  la  Ihe  Medes  and  Per- 
•hin,"  fifty  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jorasalem. 

Tks  history  of  the  Uil  of  the  Babylonian  kinga  is  not  wilhoiil  difliciillv. 
The  name  of  BelsfaBizar  not  ocrurrina  in  profane  hiHlorv.  JI  hse  been  applied 
In  man)'  different  novereigns.  Evil-Herodich,  and  not  Nerigliswr,  is  mkI  io 
bne  fiiUen  in  battle  sgainal  (he  Medea;  and  Belabazzsr  was  his  immediate 

.  tafcan  br  tbe  Medes  and  Fernan*  on  iho  reme  night  thai  fiel^a;iiiir  woo  alsin, 
■id  caiunders  ihtl  he  fell  in  a  conspimc^y  ;  and  ibat,  on  the  death  of  bis  son 
iMarasoarrhsd.  nine  months  sfleri  the  dynasiy  became  eiiinci.  and  Dariui 
AeMcde  (Cyuirei)  pcacoablv  succeeded,  Nabonadim  bad  been  appointed 
evolted  aesitist  Cyrus,  SAI,  who.  olhet wise  occupied,  deferred 
"-'■-'- '  """      '     L  ,  .  .L_.   ...11 1._,  'sBiraiagBnl 
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Ctrus  the  Great. — After  the  taking  of  Babylon,*  Cyaxaiet  II 
(Darios  the  Medej^  divided  his  rast  states  into  a  hundred  and  twenty 
satrapies,  and  maae  them  accountable  to  three  ministers,  of  whom 
Daniel  was  one.  The  Persian  and  Median  nobles,  jealous  of  the  elera* 
tion  of  a  forei^er,  endeavoured  to  destroy  him  by  that  plot  which  ended 
by  his  b6ing  Uirown  into  the  lions*  den,  and  his  miraculous  deliverance 
from  the  fury  of  the  hungry  beasts.  This  striking  testimony  of  Al- 
mighty power  was  followed  by  a  decree,  in  which  the  monarch  acknow* 
ledsed  the  God  of  the  prophet.  This  act  was  the  precursor  of  the  edict 
which  his  successor  published  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  rei?n.  Cyaxares  died  in  536,  leaving  all  his  dominions  to  his 
nephew  U3rrus,  who  inherited  about  the  same  time  the  sceptre  of  his 
father  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia. 

The  first  year  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  the  termination  of  the 
Jewish  captivity,  when  Zlerubbabel,  as  prince  of  Judah,  returned  to 
Palestine,  accompanied  with  about  50,000  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Ben- 
jamin, and  Levi.  Cyrus  reigned  seven  years  over  all  Asia,  and  died 
530  B.  c.  *  His  military  and  political  career  began  about  560,  when  he 
first  quitted  Persia  with  the  command  of  an  army. — Thus  far  the  testi- 
mony of  Scripture  has  been  followed ;  the  blanks  remain  to  be  filled  up 
from  the  contradictory  accounts  of  the  Greek  historians 
/  Astyages,  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyaxares  I.,  king  of  the  Modes, 
was  an  indolent,  superstitious,  and  truel  prince.  His  grandson  Cyms, 
by  his  daoffhter  Mandane,  was  ordered  to  be  exposed,  to  prevent  the 
fulfilment  or  an  oracle ;  but  the  future  monarch  of  Asia  was,  like  another 
Paris  or  (Edipus,  preserved  by  the  humanity  of  a  shepherd.  Arrived  at 
maturity,  he  threw  off  the  Median  yoke  and  defeated  Croesus,  who  had 
taken  up  arms  in  behalf  of  the  dethroned  prince.  He  afterwards  made 
rapid  conquests  in  Upper  Asia,  and  took  Babylon  after  a  siege  of  two 
years,  by  turning  the  current  of  the  river,  and  entering  by  its  exhausted 
channel.:):    Previously  to  his  marching  against  the  Scythians,  he  nomi- 

•  [On  that  Iktal  night  in  which  the  myaterioat  wrilini;  appeared  on  the  wall,  BebhaBar 
was  killed  according  to  the  general  account,  by  Cyrus,  who  then  succeeded  by  his 
ikmous  stratagem  in  entering  Babylon.  There  is,  however,  another  aceoont  of  tlw 
matter  supported  by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Hales,  and  followud  apparently  by  this 
aatbor.  According  to  this  theory,  Belshazsar,  on  that  night,  was  slain  in  a  dfinestia 
conspiracy,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  His  son  died  after  a  reign  of  nine  monttai, 
and  with  him  the  dynasty  became  extinct.  Cyaxares  I.,  or  Darius  the  Mede,  sue- 
eeeded  peaceably  to  the  throne.  He  was  succeeded  by  Astyages,  and  Astyages  by 
Cyaxares  II.,  also  called  Darius  the  Mede,  under  whose  reign  Daniel  eontinoad  to 
flourish.  This  Cyaxares  II.,  on  his  death,  willed  his  dominions  to  his  nephew  Cyrus, 
but  appointed  a  Tieeroy  to  administer  aflbirs  until  Cyrus  should  himself  uke  possessioa 
of  tiM  throne.  The  viceroy  revolted,  and  it  was  in  reducing  him  to  subjection  that 
Cyrus  executed  his  (kmous  stratagem  for  entering  Babylon.— Am.  Ed.] 

t  Dariuf.  in  Hebrew,  Davwnk,  is  sot  a  proper  name,  but,  like  Pharaoh,  a  title  of 
dignity.    It  is  derived  flrom  JDsra,  which  in  Persian  signifies  a  king. 

t  The  walls  of  Babylon  were  87  feet  broad,  350  feet  high,  and  60  miles  in  eirenmfer 
•nee.  To  reeonciln  the  accounts  of  sacred  and  profane  history  of  the  foundation  and 
improvement  of  this  wonder  of  the  world,  we  may  suppose  that  it  wai  founiled  by 
Nimrod  and  enlarged  by  Belus ;  thst  8«!miramis  iroprovea  and  adorned  it  with  beantifbl 
buildings ;  and  that  Nebuchadneuar  the  Great  raised  it  to  its  latter  stale  of  astonishisf 
■afnlBoenee. 
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■■lid  bia  too  Cambjsea  to  succeed  him,  and  ndmilteil  kim  to  a  share  of 
tbc  K^  power.  After  a  few  partial  successes,  he  perislied  in  bottle, 
U>d  biB  dead  bod;  wqb   mutilated  by  order  of  the  Scythian  quean, 

TbiM  Greek  hiBlorisna  haia  furnished  us 


ID  yean,  the  chief  physiciBn  ol 


le  moiher  of  Artaierxei 

,  _ r — s ■ i»r  Cyroa  iha  younger. 

Ncxi  to  iha  Scripture  narration  that  of  Herodataa  has  been  preferred,  trotn 

lb«  inposaibilii;  of  cambining  iheir  leverBl  hialoriea  in  one  complete  vrbok. 
For  itwiuice,  tierodoliu  uid  Cieaiu  eDiircly  omit  ibc  reign  of  Cyaiare*  II., 
•Ml  of  AMjagea.  who  ia  apakea  of  in  Xcnmihon,  and  alie^led  by  Scriplara; 


1  a  work  of  ficlion,  not  unlike  tfie  modern  hialoricnl  rt ,  _ 

h  Cynu  is  made  iha  veliiclo  of  the  leasona  ol  morality  intended  (a  be  con- 

vayed  by  the  writer.  Tha  dominiona  of  ihia  remarkable  kineeileBded  Irom 
tba  MetulemneoD  and  Egypi  (o  ibe  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  Eihiopia  to  the 
Eoxna  and  Caspian  Seaa.  fiiciewood  esiimales  ibo  wealth  bo  acquirvd  bf 
hi*  eonqneau  at  l!£t  millions  sterling.  The  exlraordinary  propbeciei  con- 
aeiungaim  contained  in  the  holy  Scnpluree.  and  wliich  were  not  unknown  to 
Um,  may  nol  unreasonably  be  supposed  to  baie  had  a  powerful  elTccI  on  bis 
■fad;  uid  Dr.  Hales  concludes,  that  he  lived  and  died  the  doDih  of  tba 


BES  f529),  the  eldest  son  of  Cyrus,  succeeded  lo  his  fatliei'a 
tbnipe;  Smerdia,  the  younger,  became  governor  of  Baclria.  The  former 
imaded  and  subjngated  Egypt  in  the  splice  of  six  mouths.  He  farmed 
tlM  project  of  subduing  Carthage,  conquering  Eihinpia,  and  seizing 
Upon  ihfl  Tample  of  Jnpiter  Amnion ;  but  his  expeditions  were  unfor- 
Uuiate,  and  kia  armies  periahed  in  the  sand  of  the  deserts.  These  dis- 
sMRB  irritated  a  character  naturally  impetuous ;  and  hence,  regardless  of 
dw  feelinga  of  the  Egyptians,  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  the  bull 
^ia,  acouiged  the  pnests,  caosod  his  brother  to  be  assaasinaled,  and 
iimictcid  a  blow  upon  his  sister,  who  was  also  his  wife,  which  proved 
&tal.  7^  end  of  his  reizn  was  menaced  by  a  singular  conspiracy. 
Wbile  on  hia  return  from  Egypt,  ho  beard  that  the  Magi  had  ejerated 
■B  inpoMor,  Smerdis,  to  the  throne,  aa  the  brotlier  of  Cambyses,  who 
ban  the  eame  name.  Leaping  haatily  upon  his  horse  as  the  news  waa 
toidbim,  the  Bcabbard  fell  from  his  sword,  whereby  he  reeeived  a  wound 
ia  the  thigh,  of  which  he  died,  521  b.  c.  Tlie  imposture  was  speedily 
diM««ered,  ihe  pretender  waa  put  to  death,  and  an  indiscriminate  mat- 
HCm  of  Ihe  Magi  took  place.  We  must  be  careful  how  we  ^ive  credit 
lo  an  that  is  rdated  of  Cambyses,  since  our  informaUon  u  dcriyed 
ehieSy  from  his  enemies,  the  Egyptian  priests. 

D*BiOB  I.  HrsTASFES,  5S1. — When  this  member  of  the  family  of  tha 
Adwmeoide*  succeeded  to  the  throne,  his  seven  coadjutors,  in  tht 
dawiiujlfan  of  Smerdis,  the  nsurping  msgian,  received  the  most  dia- 
liD^uished  bojumrs.  They  were  allowed  free  access  to  the  king;  they 
wont  distinctiTe  caps,  nnd  had  Ihe  priority  of  tpeeoeh  in  council. 
DutBii  who  was  a  prince  of  great  political  wisdom,  inferior  lo  Cym* 
alone  iMr  all  the  Persian  kings,  favoured  the  Jews,  and  allowed  the  Tem 
pie  to  be  eomjileted,  SIS.  Babylon,  which  had  revolted,  was  recovered 
attu  ft  long  siege  by  the  devolion  of  Zopjnia.  He  broke  up  the  Ionian 
cmfAderation,  established  hia  soyetejgnly  over  Thrace  and  Macedoota. 
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in  Western  India«  and  in  Africa,  but  was  defeated  in  his  Scythian  faivte- 
sion,  613.  In  Greece,  his  troops  were  oreithrown  on  the  oelebratad 
field  of  Marathon,  490. 

During  this  reign,  the  Persians  forsook  their  nomad  life,  and  con- 
tinued the  building  of  the  PersepoUtan  palace,  which  was  begun  hj 
Cyrus  and  completed  by  Xerxes.  Although  Darius  weakened  the 
empire  hj  his  foreign  wars,  he  improved  its  internal  organisation  by 
dividing  it  into  twenty  utrapUs^  corresponding  with  the  varions  tribn- 
tary  races,  and  bj  imposing  a  regular  tax  instead  of  the  Toluntarj  gifts 
which  each  province  had  hitherto  contributed.*  He  expired  485  b.  c, 
after  nominating  for  his  successor,  Xerxes  I.,  grandson  of  Cyrus,  and 
•on  of  his  secoul  wife,  the  celebrated  Atossa. 


EGYPT.     , 

Psjjons,  who  had  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Necho  (601), 
perished  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  immediately  after  an  expeditbn 
into  Ethiopia.  His  successor  Apries,  Uie  Pharaoh-Hophra  of  Scripture, 
planned  the  conquest  of  Asia,  besieged  Sidon,  fought  a  naval  oattle 
with  the  Tynans,  reduced  nearly  all  Phoenicia  and  I^estine,  but  failed 
in  his  expedition  against  Cyrene.  His  subjects  being  averse  to  foreign 
wars  carried  on  by  mercenary  troops,  revolted  a^nst  him,  and  offered 
the  crown  to  Amasis,  an  oflScer  alike  popular  with  the  people  and  the 
army.  The  king  retired  to  Upper  Egypt,  where  he  long  maintain^  his 
power,  while  the  usurper  was  acknowledged 'by  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Availing  himself  of  this  civil  war,  Nebuchadnezzar  H.  invaded  and 
devastated  Egypt,  which  did  not  recover  from  the  effects  of  his  ravages 
during  the  next  forty  years.  Apries  was  at  last  defeated,  and  taken 
prisoner,  when  he  was  strangled  by  order  of  the  conqueror.  With 
tiim  terminated  the  family  of  Psammetichus,  669  b.  c.  [See  Eieldel, 
xxix.]  Amasis  contrived  by  conciliating  the  priests  to  strengthen  him- 
velf  on  the  throne.  He  married  a  Greek  woman,  and  permitted  her 
countrymen  .to  establish  a  factory  at  Naucratis,  on  the  Canopie  hranoh 
of  the  Nile.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  rebuilding  of  tiie  Temple 
of  Delphi,  and  was  the  only  Egyptian  king  who  subdued  Cyprus. 
Pythagoras,  Solon,  and  Thales,  are  supposed  to  have  visited  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  during  this  reig^n;  and  assuredly,  that  country  was  never 
more  happy  than  under  his  government  He  restored  the  division  into 
nomei  f  revived  many  ancient  regulations,  which  had  fallen  into  neglect 
during  die  preceding  troubles ;  and  instituted  a  yearly  census  of  ali  his 
subjects.  He  reiffned  forty-four  years,  and  died  just  as  Cambyses  vras 
preparing  to  invade  his  kingdom. 

Six  months  after  Psammenitus  had  ascended  the  throne,  535,  a  Per- 
sian army  invaded  the  districts  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile.  A  single 
battle  before  Pelusium  decided  the  fate  of  Egypt,  and  the  king  shortly 
after  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  was  put  to  deaUi.    With 

*  Tbe  t«zei  paid  in  money,  and  eollacted  bjr  the  ntrapi  fbr  the  Idng^e  privy-pnne, 
auManted  to  nenrlj  three  mllUone  and  a  half  of  iCerling  money.  Beeldei  whtcli,  the  pro* 
▼ineee  had  to  pav  tlie  kingt  liottfebold,  maintain  tbe  troope,  and  all  the  ezpeneee  of  tiM 
goTernment.  Tlie  royal  treaeuree  were  depoeited  in  vartoni  citiei,  called  Oom;  iuch 
were  Penepolii,  flaea,  and  Paaarfada.  Tbetold  and  lilTer  amaieed  in  the  fana  of 
Infots,  were  coined  m  oceaiioa  required.  The  principal  gold  piece  waa  tba  DtH^ 
flhoai  tht  MOM  of  the  0nt  Uag,  Darioe,  who  had  eaoied  it  to  ha  ftmek. 
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am  periahed  die  90lh  royal  race  that  had  goyerned  llie  country  since 
Hnm.  Il  remained  subject  to  Persia,  with  few  exceptions,  until  the 
*  MMtMaU  of  Alexander,  on  whose  deulh  a  new  monarchy  arose,  founded 
hr  Plolemy,  son  of  Lugua,  333  e.  c,  which  suhsisted  umil  the  death 
wClMpstni,  30  B.C.,  when  EuTjil  was  made  a  Roman  province.  Thus 
W*a  thi  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  lulfilled — llure  thail  be  no  mart  a  princt  i>f 
**■  '~d  tf  Egypt.  It  has  evet  since  been  governed  by  foreign  rolers, 
--"1,  Sancens,  Mamelukes,  and  Turks. 


GREECE. 

SoLCM  of  Sslnmis,  who  was  elected  archon  of  Athens,  694  a.  c.,  had 

Ac  diScull  lask  of  reconc-iliti?  opposing  factions,  and  of  restoring  ttai>> 

S'VtXtj  to  the  elate.  He  diTtdeil  the  people  into  /uur  classes,  Bccord- 
lo  their  property,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that  democTBcy  which 
m*  (Aerwards  the  cause  of  so  much  unmingled  evil.  The  tktlet,  or 
krwMt  class,  occupy  a  oiore  conspicuous  stalioQ  in  hjat«ry  than  tha 
UgliCT  ones,  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  at3le  resided  in  their  assemblies, 
•M  they  tille«l  nearly  every  office  in  the  courts  of  justice.  The  checks 
•R  flie  mischief  incidental  to  all  popular  meetings  were  llie  Senate  of 
400  (sfkerwarda  600],  and  the  court  of  Areopagus;  the  first  consisting 
«f  >ged,  wealthy,  and  respeetable  eitiiens ;  the  other  forming  the  Iruo 
■riatocracy  of  Athens,  whose  degradation  by  Ephialtes,  in  the  time  of 
Vtridn,  was  considcrrd  by  laorrates  as  the  principal  cause  of  all  the 
4liBoraUzBtion  which  subsequently  look  place  in  the  state. 

Sdon  begsn  with  the  sbolilion  of  all  debts,  the  leduclion  of  the  rate  of 
laURattD  12  per  cent.,  and  by  enacting  thai  the  insoivenl  debtor  should  neither 
b«  Tsdncad  U>  aluvpry  by  bis  credilors.  nor  be  campeiled  la  Bell  his  Ebildicn, 
^Mxtdedsred  the  lOvBreign  power  la  reside  in  the  BHscmblleaof  ibepeoiile, 
wtaih  alone  had  the  powsr  of  declaring  war  and  making  pence,  of  forming 
J1ianir«  of  electing  generals  and  magisiralu.  and  of  eontroiiin^  thera  in  Iha 
WMMioa  of  (heir  mpeciive  duiies.  —  The  citiicna  were  divided  into  fnr 
dMaeai  the  first  comprebended  those  whose  esulCB  were  of  the  vearly  value 
ttF about  £500  tpni(atHiDn«Itinni)i  ibe  second  were  the  kiughla  who  possessed 
■  faartv  revenue  of  £300;  ihe  tmgila,  wfao  hid  i  ynke  0/  orm,  farmed  ihs 
tlvdcuMi  ibe  fonnh.  andmosi  uumeroua,  compriiedall  of  inferior  propenjr. 
Tbs  Bevcnt]|.foa[  caatoni  (dnni)  were  Mil!  united  into  fix  Iribes,  and  each  Iribs 
kM  three  nria,  toone  of  which  every  Alheniaa  niiisl  belong.  The  popula- 
tiM  of  Athens,  though  scarcely  exceeding  GO.OOO.  contained  nearly  10,000 
tftaagati,  who,  like  Uie  cidiena.  were  called  upan  for  mibtory  service,  and 
pmt  an  annusl  tribute.  The  slaves  were  belter  treated  in  AlHca  than  in  any 
atbarputofGreeee.  in  consequence  of  which,  ahbough  their  number  eiceeded 
WdOO.IbeTneverrevolted,  a*  in  Sports,  to  recover  tboirlibcTiy.  Tbe  haired 
Midi  the  lower  classes  af  Greece  and  Roma  bore  lo  the  rich,  must,  in  i  great 
■SMore,  _ba  allribalcd  to  the  txlslence  of  slavery,  which  prevented  these  two 
Mtrmiwa  in  the  sodal  scale  from  bflviiie  camman  inlcresls.  Tbe  wealthy  pDa- 
■MBT  of  alsvei  could  diipenae  with  ine  labour  of  the  poor,  who  derived  no 
•dvmnffe  from  ihe  fortune  of  iheir  fellow -citizen.  Toceiher  with  the  sboli- 
riwof  maverjr,  Christianity  has  extionuialied  ibe  hatred  between  tbe  diSetent 
■•In*  of  aooeiy. 

Connll :  Giliies'a  History  of  Greece  ; — Travels  of  Annchsrsis ;— Boeckh's 
BBMWDiir  of  Alhetis. 

PuinsiTDS. — When  Solon  rclnmed  to  Athens,  after  an  absence  of 
trail}' yaara.  he  found  it  atill  agitated  by  its  former  dissensions,  which 
AK  Tia»  ceue  until  Pisisttatus,  i  descetidant  of  Codns,  found  himiell 
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able  to  seize  upon  the  chief  power,  560  b.  c.  He  had  preyiouslj  dift* 
tinffuUhed  himself  at  the  taking  of  SalamLs ;  and  hy  his  eloquence  and 
afflu>iUty  he  sained  all  hearts,  in  despite  of  the  Wolent  opposition  of  the  * 
lawgiver.  He  increased  the  body-guard  which  the  confiaing  people  had 
granted  him,  ^t  possession  of  the  citadel,  and  drove  out  his  antagonists. 
After  Ave  or  six  years,  this  leader  of  the  mountain-faction  was  expelled 
oy  Lycurgus,  the  head  of  the  wealtliy  nobles  of  the  plains,  in  union 
with  the  exiled  Alcmaeonidae.     But  he  returned  about  554  b.  c,  more  i 

powerful  than  before,  having  formed  an  allinnce  with  Megacles,  the 
chief  of  the  moderate  party  on  the  coast.    His  second  tyranny  lasted  : 

•caicely  a  year,  when  he  was  again  compelled  to  flee  by  the  insulted  | 

family  of  his  wife,  553 ;  but  making  a  second  appearance  about  542,  he  | 

strengthened  himself  by  alliances,  money,  ana  auxiliary  troops.  He 
was  a  good  ruler,  and  Athens  flourished  under  his  govcnfment ;  hence 
Solon  remarked  of  him,  that  he  waf  the  best  of  tyrants,*  and  without 
a  vice,  save  ambition.  He  ended  his  days  peaceably  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  his  power,  527,  afler  having  patronised  letters,  founded  a  library 
for  the  use  of  the  public,  laid  out  the  gardens  of  the  Lyceum,  and  puln 
lished  the  scattered  poems  of  Homer.  Thespis  first  exhibited  his  rude 
tragedies  in  535. 

Harmodius  AifD  Aristogiton  -Pisistratus  left  three  sons,  Hippar- 
chns,  Hippias,  and  Thessalus.  The  first  was  a  virtuous  ruler ;  he  pro- 
tected the  arts,  and  entertained  Anacreon  and  Siinonides  at  his  court. 
Private  revenge  stimulated  the  political  feelings  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton ;  and  Hipparchus,  who,  as  Plato  said,  recalled  the  days  of 
Saturn,  fell  beneath  their  daggers  at  a  public  festival,  514.  Hippias, 
the  second  brother,  now  reigned  by  terror ;  and  the  Athenians,  applying 
to  the  Spartans  for  assistance,  succeeded  in  restoring  the  exiled  Alc- 
mKonidae,  510.  Tlie  tyrant  was  deposed,  and  fled  to  Persia,  which 
event  was  the  proximate  cause  of  a  war  with  that  nation. 

RsMARKS.— The  Athenians  paid  the  greatest  honours  to-  the  memory  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton ;  they  were  revered  as  demigods ;  and  at  9\1  public 
festivals,  songs  were  sung  in  their  honour.  But  religion  and  morality  unite  in 
condemning  the  exaggerated  eulogiums  which  have  been  passed  on  these  two 
"  victims  0?  tyranny  and  mart^  of  liberty/'  as  they  have  been  called,  foi 
neither  of  these  honourable  titles  belongs  to  them.  A  personal  insult,  an 
in&mous  jealousy,  armed  these  two  friends  against  Hipparchus ;  it  was  in  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  the  nght  of  self-defence  that  Harmodius  was  slain  by  the 
guards  of  the  unfortunate  Hipparchus ;  and  it  was  as  an  avenger  of  his  mur 
dered  brother,  and  a  vindicator  of  the  laws  that  Aristodton  was  put  to  death 
If  we  descend  to  the  details  of  this  transaction,  we  shall  see  the  sword  of  the 
assassin  perfidiously  concealed  with  wreaths  of  myrtle,  and  Aristogiton  denounc 
in|^  innocent  jpersons.  These  arc  acts  which  we  must  in  justice  denominate 
cnmes,  in  spite  of  the  eloquent  commendations  of  so  many  ancient  and  modern 
authors.  Thucydides  forms  almost  the  only  exception  to  this  inconsiderate 
enthusiasm. 

Athens  was  now  threatened  with  a  fresh  servitude  from  the  ambition 
of  Clisthenes  and  Isagoras.     ^^e  former  having  prevailed,  508,  the 

*  Tbe  name  of  tfrmnt  was  applied  by  the  ancient  Oreeica  to  thote  kingt  who  had 
Bsnrped  the  throne  or  the  aupreme  power,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lefitimate  heir,  or 
eoBirarjr  to  the  will  of  tbe  people.  In  modern  ages  it  is  appropriated  to  cruel  and 
■njMt  nonareha,  and  is  becooM  a  term  of  the  freatett  i^ominy  and  detestation. 
RiehardUL of  Eaglaad  was  a  tyraat  in  both  the  aocieat  and  modern  aif nificatiooi 
of  thi  wwi. 
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tftaie  was  laid  at  the  mercy  of  an  nnprincipled  populace,  by  dividing 
the  original  four  tribes  into  ten,  which  were  again  subdivided  into  100 
(or  170)  deme$.  The  number  of  the  Senate  was  also  increased  to  500; 
many  new  citizens  were  made ;  aliens  were  admitted ;  and  slaves  wert 
fiteed.  By  Clisthenes,  the  vote  by  oiiracUm  was  introduced.  Isagoras 
appealed  to  Sparta,  but  without  success,  and  the  Assembly  remained 
tnumphant, — a  democracy,  not  composed  of  sober,  simple-minded  hus- 
bandmel),  as  Solon  contemplated,  but  of  uninstnicted  and  desperate 
masses  of  men,  ready  at  the  beck  of  every  seditious  demagogue  to  indulgt 
in  violence  and  tumult. 

In  the  space  of  a  few  years,  Athens,  freed  from  the  yoke  of  its 
tyrants,  humbled  the  pride  of  Thebes,  punished  the  insolence  of  Uie 
Chalcidians,  contended  not  ingloriously  with  the  people  of  iEgina,  and 
braved*  the  jealousy  of  Lacedemon,  at  the  same  time  that,  enriched  by 
the  spoils  of  its  enemies,  the  city  was  embellished  with  new  monu- 
ments, and  preserved  in  the  northern  parts  of  Greece  the  influence  which 
the  Pisistratidae  had  begun  to  enjoy  there  by  means  of  the  establish- 
ments on  the  Hellespont.  The  family  of  Miltiades  reigned  at  Cardia, 
in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and  taught  the  barbarians  to  respect  the 
name  of  his  country. 

Lacedaemon  during  this  period  was  far  from  acting  so  great  a  paijt. 
The  brave  but  unscrupulous  Cleomenes,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
S15,  conquered  the  Argives  in  a  bloody  battle,  and  set  on  fire  a  sacred 
wood  in  which  the  fugitives  had  taken  refuge.  The  capital  of  Argot 
was  saved  by  the  skilful  defence  of  Tdesilla,  not  less  celebrated  for 
her  courage  than  for  her  poetical  talents.  The  different  campaigns 
which  Cleomenes  conducted  in  Attica,  at  one  time  as  the  ally,  al 
another  as  the  enemy  of  the  Pisistratide,  are  some  years  posterior  to 
the  disgraceful  expedition  against  Argos. 

Sevek  Wise  Men. — Solon,  the  legislator,  was  one  of  the  famous  wise  men 
of  Greece.  The  rest  were  Thales  of  Miletus,  566 ;  Bias  of  Priene,  586  * 
Chilo  of  Lacedsmon,  586 ;  Pittacus  of  Mitylene,  569  ;  Cleobulus  of  Rhodes. 
586 ;  Periander  of  Corinth,  585.  I'he  last  of  these  had  no  claim  to  thAt 
hoDonrable  title,  except  the  merit  of  havine  patronised  mei)  of  genius  and 
virtue.  The  number  is  sometimes  increaseu  by  the  addition  of  the  Scythian 
Anacbarsis,  and  the  Cretan  Epimenides. 

Read :  Bulwer*s  Athens,  book  I.  ch.  viii. 

ROME. 

Servius  TtJLLXUs  (578  b.  c),  an  Elmrian  captain  of  mercenaries,  wag 
successful  in  several  battles  against  his  native  country.  He  was  in 
many  respects  the  most  deserving  of  the  kings,  and  placed  Rome  at  the 
head  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  confirming  her  position  by  common 
religious  ceremonies.  He  extended  and  completed  the  stone  walls  of 
the  city,  divided  the  territory  into  districts,  each  with  its  proper  magis- 
trate, instituted  the  eensus^  and  arranged  the  people  into  fitfe  great  cUusetf 
according  to  their  wealth,  which  were  again  subdivided  into  centurteM. 
The  necessity  of  this  measure  demonstrates  the  increasing  power  of  the 
citizens,  and  by  it  the  frame-work  of  the  republic  was  completed.  He 
fell  a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  his  daughter,  Tullia,  and  her  husband. 

Tarquin  the  Proud  seized  upon  the  kingdom  without  waiting  for 
the  aporobation  of  the  senate,  534%.  c.    He  enacted  many  oppressive 
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laws  against  the  plebeians,  and,  protected  by  a  strong  body-ptard, 
tyrannized  also  orer  the  patricians ;  ne  neyertheless  upheM  the  digaitj 
of  the  Roman  state,  and  all  Latium  acknowledged  its  supremacy.  H!e 
built  a  temple  to  Japiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  on  the  sumnut  of  the 
Capitoline  hill,  in  which  were  deposited  the  sacred  treasures  with  the 
mysterious  books  of  the  Sibyl.  The  unbridled  passions  of  his  son 
Sextus  caused  the  expulsion  of  the  dynasty  and  the  abolition  of  the 
kingly  power,  at  about  the  same  period  in  which  the  Pisistratids  were 
driven  trom  Athens,  509  b.  c. 

NoTB.— The  history  of  the  last  Tarauin  is  by  no  means  free  from  difficulty. 
The  story  of  Lucretia  s  misfortune,  and  the  consequent  expulsion  of  the  royal 
fomily,  is  not  confirmed  by  other  facts  in  history,  and  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  account  of  the  Treaty  of  the  first  Consuls  with  Carthage.  1  he  drcum* 
stances  attending  the  change  of  goyernment  at  Athens,  on  the  death  of  Codrus, 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  present  events.  The  list  of  Roman  kings  is 
evidently  imperfect.  It  is  not  likely  that  ieven  kings,  four  of  whom  met  with 
a  violent  death,  should  reisn  on  an  average  more  than  thirty-four  years.  Ro* 
mulus  and  Numa  are  probably  msrtbical ;  the  five  others,  the  remnants  of  a 
kmger  list,  presenting  the  most  remarkable  names.  The  stupendous  sewers 
stillexisting  in  their  pristine  strength,  '*  and  the  building  of  the  Capitol,  attest 
with  unquestionable  evidence,  that  the  Rome  of  the  later  kings  was  the  chief 
of  a  great  state." 

Consult :  Niebtthr*s  Roman  History,  voL  L 

CONSTITUTION  OF  ROME. 

The  municipal  constitution  of  Rome  was  doubtless  copied  Srom  the  mother 
shy.  The  ienate  was  a  deliberative  body  of  300,  the  heads  of  the  ten  gttUe§ 
(houses)  into  which  each  of  the  thirty  euna  was  divided.  The  ^netojw  were 
a  hereditary  nihility,  who  alone  had  the  privilege  of  administering  the  sacred 
afiairs,  and  who  formed  a  strong  political  part]|r  in  opposition  to  the  jUbeiantf 
not  unlike  the  state  of  freemen  and  ordinary  residents  m  a  cloee  city.  Besides 
the  original  division  into  tribei  and  eurim,  another,  according  to  property,  was 
subseouenily  introduced,  the  dateet  and  eenturiest  out  of  which  arose  toe  two 
assemblies  (eomttia)  called  acuriada  and  centuriaia.  The  religious  institutions 
were  clooely  connected  with  the  state,  and  few  important  undertakings  were 
ever  began  without  first  having  the  sanction  of  the  gods.  The  disoipUne  and 
subordination  so  remarkable  m  the  Roman  people,  partly  originated  in  the 
mutual  relations  of  patron  and  dient^  a  mitigated  form  ot  feuoedism ;  in  the 
regulations  about  marriage ;  and  in  the  unlimited  authority  <^  the  parent.  To 
these  things,  and  to  the  spirit  which  they  generated,  they  were  indebted  for  alt 
the  glories  which  they  subsequently  obtained. 

Consult :  Heeren*s  Manual  of  Ancient  History. 

CHINA. 

Confucius  ot  Con-fu-tsee  was  bom  about  550  b.  o.  ;  and  from  this 
celebrated  man  was  descended  the  only  hereditary  Chinese  nobility. 
He  successively  passed  through  all  the  ranks  and  honours  of  the  state, 
and  was  not  less  celebrated  as  a  reformer  than  as  a  philosophy.  He 
•apposed  that  men  were  natuiflly  good  and  possessed  of  celestial  rea- 
son, but  that  its  place,  when  lost,  was  supplied  by  a  worldly  substitute* 
PjrthagoraSy  Zoroaster,  and  Confucius,  nourished  at  nearly  the  same 
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FIFTH  CENTURY, 

JuDJU.-^57,  EinL-m5,  Nehemiah.— 420,  Malachi,  d, 
PnsiA.— 499,  Sardis  burnt— 401,  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thotwand. 
GuEd.— 490,  Marathon.— 480,  Salamia.— 471,  Themistoclea  exiled.— 466 

Tictory  at  the  Eurymedon.— 449,  Pericles.— 440,  Samian  War ;  431,  Pelo- 

poniMMn  War.— 429,  The  Plague;  Death  of  Pericles.— 415,  Sicilian 

Ezpeditioii.— 405,  Victory  at  JEgos-Potamos.— 404,  Death  of  Alcibiades.— 

403,  Thrasybulus. 
RoMB.^509,  Consuls.— 498,  Dictator,  Titus  Lart^is.— 493,  Tribunes  of  the 

People.— 486,  Agrarian  Law.— 452,  Decemvirs— Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
— YolKiBn  and  Veintine  Wars. 
CAsnAoi.-n509,  Treaty  with  Rome.— 480,  Defeat  at  Himera.— 410,  Sicilian 

Wan. 
LmsATUKi.— 490,  Pindar ;  460,  ^schylus  and  Sophocles ;  444,  Euripides, 

Herodotus ;  429,  Hippocrates,  Lysias,  Aristophanes,  Thucydides,  Socrates. 
DBCoTBBtBS.— 479»  Mnemonkt  by  Simonides;   441,   Catapult^  &c.;  437, 

Anaicmy  and  Medkine  by  Hippocrates. 

JUD-EA. 

£ssA« — The  affairs  of  the  Jews  were  still  in  a  perplexed  state.  The 
rebmlding  of  the  temple  was  completed  under  Danus  Hystaspes,  but 
the  Samaritans  and  others  persevered  in  their  opposition  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  city  walls,  during  the  reigns  of  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes.  In 
the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  the  latter  prince,  457,  Ezra  was  sent  to 
Jerusalem,  with  full  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  and  in  445  Nehe- 
miah  was  appointed  governor.  During  his  twelve  years'  administra- 
tion, the  walls  were  completed,  and  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  again 
celebrated.  With  Malachi,  who  died  420  b.  c,  closes  the  prophetic 
roU  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  canon  of  the  history  terminating  with  the 
death  of  Nehemiah.  Bossuet  says,  that  **  God  owed  it  to  the  majesty 
of  his  Son  to  silence  the  voices  of  the  prophets  during  the  next  400 
years,  that  the  nations  might  hold  themselves  in  expectation  of  him  who 
was  to  be  the  fuUfilment  of  all  oracles. 

Judea  was  governed  b^  a  Persian  satrap,  but  by  slow  degrees  the 
high  priests  became  the  virtual  rulers  of  the  nation. 

GREECE. 

PiaaiAN  l!>nrASioN. — ^The  revolt  of  the  Ionian  colonics  under  Histlasus 
was  supported  by  the  Athenians,  and  the  flames  of  Sardis  (499)  gave 
rise  to  the  great  war.  Havinpr  subdued  the  rebellious  colonists,  Darius, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  fugitive  Hipptas,  sent  into  Greece  a  powerful 
army  of  120,000  men.  The  invaders  were  met  at  Marathon,  a  small 
town  of  Attica,  immortalized  by  a  battle  in  which  the  Athenians,  almost 
unassisted,  routed  the  Persian  host,  29th  September,  490  b.  c.  A  long 
high  barrow  covers  the  remains  of  those  who  fell,  and  the  peasant  still 
fancies  he  hears  their  spectral  cavalry  sweeping  oy  night  across  the 
plain.     Miltiades,  on  whom  his  fellow-genersus  had  conferred  the 
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fupreme  command,  was  wounded,  and  Hippias  it  by  some  reported  *m 
have  perished. 

By  this  victory  the  power  of  Miltiades  was  raised  to  its  height  H% 
directed  the  Athenian  arms  against  Pares,  having  formed  the  design  of 
rendering  his  country  the  mistress  of  the  sea ;  and  on  the  failure  of  his 
expedition,  he  was  capitally  impeached  by  Xantippus,  the  chief  of  the 
Alcmaeonid  faction.  His  principal  defence  and  answer  were  the  names 
of  Marathon  and  Lemnoa ;  but  he  was  found  guilty,  and  beinff  unable 
to  pay  the  fine  of  fifty  talents,  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died* 

Thirmopvljb  and  Salamis. — ^The  history  of  Athens  now  becomes, 
in  some  measure,  that  of  individuals.  Themistocles  and  Aristides  took 
the  reins  of  governroeift,  and  were  the  real  authors  of  the  power  and 
glory  of  the  Athenian  republic.  The  former,  connected  with  noble 
families,  united  in  a  remarkable  degree  all  the  most  brilliant  qualities 
of  a  statesman ;  the  latter,  of  distinguished  birth,  was  proveroial  for 
integrity.  During  the  administration  of  these  two  great  men,  a  more 
formidable  invasion  was  headed  by  Xerxes,  the  successor  of  Darius,  in 
person.  This  monarch,  with  his  numerous  host,  which  had  gradually 
swelled  to  two  millions  and  a  half  of  warriors,  met  with  no  check  until 
he  reached  the  Ncelebrated  pass  of  Thermopylae,  where,  about  12,000 
men  were  collected  under  the  Spartan  king,  Leonidas.  After  two  days' 
successful  fighting,  patriotism  was  overcome  by  treason.  A  Greek 
named  Ephialtes  ledf  the  Persians  across  a  mo\^ntain-path,  by  which 
they  got  to  the  rear  of  the  opposing  army.  Dismissing  the  greater  part 
of  his  troops,  that  they  might  not  uselessly  perish,  he  retained  only  300 
Spartans,  400  volunteer  Thespians,  100  Thebans,  and  80  warriors  from 
Mycens.  These  with  the  Helots,  as  at  Platsa,  raised  the  number  to 
about  2000.  All  this  determined  band,  save  the  Thebans,  were  cut  to 
pieces— fion  victi  ted  vinecndofaiisati — and  the  victor  marched  to  Athens, 
which  he  plundered  and  burnt  (b.  c.  480),  the  inhabitants,  by  advice 
of  Themistocles,  having  taken  refuge  in  Uie  adjoining  islands.  From 
the  top  of  a  lofty  clitT,  the  Persian  ruler  had  the  mortincatlon  of  behold* 
ing  his  numerous  fleet  of  1000  galleys,  each  carrying  230  men,  defeated 
by  the  Greeks  with  only  380  sail,  between  the  mainland  and  Salamis. 
Xerxes  fled  hastily,  leaving  Mardonius  behind  with  an  army  of  300,000 
men,  which  was  routed  the  next  year  at  Platsa,  by  the  allied  Greeks 
under  Pausanias  and  Aristides.  On  the  same  day  (20th  October),  the 
remnant  of  the  Persian  fleet  was  utterly  destroyed  off  Mycale,  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  day  of  Thermopylae  (4th  August)  had  also  been  rendered 
doubly  illustrious  by  a  seafiffht  with  the  same  enemy,  near  Artemisium 
a  promontory  of  Eubcea.  ft  is  a  pithy  remark  made  by  the  historian 
Justin,  that  the  troops  of  the  eastern  king  wanted  nothing  but  a  leaden 

The  victory  of  Salamis  operated  an  entire  change  in  the  position  of  the 
Greeks,  both  abroad  and  at  noma.  From  being  attacked,  they  became  the 
assailants,  and  the  liberation  of  their  Asiatic  compatriots  was  the  motive  or  the 
pretext  by  which  they  justified  the  continaance  of  an  advantageous  war,  in 
whick  Sparta  preserved  the  administration.  But  the  treason  and  fall  of  Pausa- 
nias, who  diea  of  famine  in  the  temple  to  which  he  had  fled  for  refuse,  changed 
the  situation  of  aflairs.  The  supreme  influence  passed  from  the  Spartans  to 
the  Athenians,  wboprofited  by  it  to  form  a  kind  of  military  confeueiation  of 
the  inferior  states.  From  this  epoch  dates  the  jealousy  of  the  two  republics, 
previous  to  which  the  numerous  petty  governments  were  incessantly  armed 
igainst  each  other.    Separated  thu»  by  mistaken  interests,  they  could  perform 
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Bodnng  crest,  and  «zternal  pressare  wbs  neoesBar^  to  derelop  their  forces  in 
bebeltorUie  cominoii  safety  of  Greece.  The  Persian  wars  laia  the  foundation 
of  Grecian,  and  particularly  of  Athenian  grandeur.  While  Athens  was  rising 
to  an  ascendancy  orer  her  neighbours,  she  was  extending  a  silent  but  more 
certain  and  beneficial  influence  by  her  literary  men.  ^schylus  fought  at 
Salamis ;  EUuipides  was  bom  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle,  and  Sophocles  was 
•eventeen  years  old. 

EziLK  OP  Tbimistocles. — Themistocles,  yanquisher  of  the  Persians 
at  Salamis,  used  his  influence  to  persuade  the  AtKenians  of  the  necessity 
of  maiDtaining  their  superfority  by  means  of  a  powerful  navy.  In  spite 
of  the  Jealous  oppoeiuon  of  the  Spartans,  the  walls  of  Athens  were 
raised,  the  Pirmu  was  built,  and  funds  were  voted  for  the  yearly  con- 
stmction  of  new  vessels.  'Fhese  services  of  the  patriotic  leader  were 
badly  reqniied.  He  vna  accused  of  participating  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Pausanias;  and  although  nothing  \i^as  proved  asaipst  him,  he  was,  by 
the  popular  ballot,  condemned  to  exile,  in  471.  He  took  refuge  at  the 
eouit  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  where  he  died,  whetlier  by  poison  oi 
disease  is  uncertain* 

CiMON,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  now  became  the  prominent  actor  in  the 
affiurs  of  Greece.  This  great  roan  was  said  to  unite  the  courage  of  his 
&ther  with  the  prudence  of  Themistocles  and  the  integnW  of  Aristides. 
He  bad  already  acquired  renown  by  his  conquests  in  Thrace,  and  his 
toccesses  over  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor.  At  the  battles  of  the  Eury 
medon,  in  466,  he  utterly  defeated  tlie  troops  of  Artaxerxes,  both  by 
land  and  sea ;  whereby  he  struck  such  a  blow  at  the  power  of  that 
soverei^,  that  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  freedom  of  the 
Ionian  cities  was  guarantied,  and  no  Persian  horseman  allowed  to  approach 
vrithin  a  day'sjoumey  of  the  sea.  In  a  subsequent  expedition,  Cimon 
recovered  the  Thracian  Chersonese;  and  by  the  snrrenaer  of  Thasos  in 
463,  the  Athenians  obtained  the  gold-mines  on  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Thrace. 

PiRiCLES,  son  of  Xantippus,  the  conqueror  at  Mycale,  now  appeared 
on  the  stage  of  Athenian  politics.  He  joined  the  popular  faction  in 
order  to  oppose  Cimon,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  aristocracy ;  and 
the  third  messenian  war,  which  led  to  the  exile  of  that  chief,  left  him 
without  a  rival,  461.  Thebes  and  Argos,  which,  during  the  struggle 
with  Persia,  had  deserted  and  betray^  the  Greek  party,  became  the 
cause  of  a  severe  contest  between  Athens  and  Sparta ;  the  latter  declar- 
ing for  the  Thebans,  the  former  for  the  Argtves.  On  the  field  Oi 
Tanagra,  in  Bceotia,  victory  favoured  the  Spartans  (457\  but  the  suo- 
eesses  of  Myronides  shortly  after  turned  the  scale.  Nearly  all  the  states 
of  Doeotia  were  revolutionized,  and  garrisons  of  friends  everywhere 
established.  Faction  was  not,  however,  quieted,  and  to  preserve  the 
state  from  ruin,  Pericles  himself  solicited  the  recall  of  tne  banished 
Cimon,  456.  By  his  intercession,  the  two  republics  were  united  in  a 
common  expedition  against  Persia,  during  which  this  pacificator  died, 
though  not  until  he  had  seen  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  449  e.  c. 

Revolt  or  the  Helots — ^Third  Messenian  War, — While  Athens 
was  steadily  pursuing  her  career  of  aggrandizement,  Sparta  was  almost 
entirelv  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  unequalled  in  horrors,  except  by 
that  of  Lisbon  in  1755  a.  d.  The  earth  opened  into  immense  chasms, 
the  tops  of  mountains  were  elef^  and  enormous  fragments  rolled  dowB 
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into  the  plains,  destroying  ererj  thing  in  their  conTse.  In  the  citr*  ftfi 
houses  only  were  left  standing,  and  2C,(K)0  of  its  inhabitants  pcnrished  in 
the  ruins,  464  B.  c.  The  Helots,  taking  advantage  of  this  awful 
catastrophe,  rose  in  rebellion,  hoping  to  emancipate  thems^Tes  and 
avenge  their  wrongs.  The  prudence  of  king  Archidamos  saved  Laea> 
daemon ;  the  Helots  were  gradually  dispersed,  and  at  last  blockaded  in 
Ithome,  the  capital  of  Messene,  which  they  had  fortified.  From  this 
circumstance  ttie  insurrection  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  third  Met* 
senian  war.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  revoltf  the  assistance  of  Athens 
was  solicited,  and  grranted  at  the  suggestion  of  Cimon,  for  which  act  be 
was  afterwards  bamshed. 

Administiution  op  Pxriclbs. — After  the  death  of  Cimon,  Pericles 
became  the  leading  man  at  Athens.  Bold  and  artful,  eloquent  and 
rich,  he  managed  the  fickle  populace  at  his  will,  and  principally  by 
flattering  them  that  each  individual  knew  something  of  the  aflfairs  of  the 
state.  Abroad  he  was  eyerywheie  triumphant,  particularly  in  the 
Samian  war,  440 ;  and  Athens  became  the  Queen  if  the  Sea*  Dnrinff 
forty  years  he  governed  with  kingly  power,  and  his  reign  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  epochs  in  the  history  of  civilisation.  The  arts  and 
sciences,  with  commerce,  made  rapid  advances ;  schools  of  philosophers 
and  orators  were  formed ;  and  to  express  one^s  thoug^hts  with  elegance 
and  perspicuity  became  an  enviable  distinction.  It  is  to  the  patronage 
of  Pericles  that  Athens  owes  the  glory  of  being  the  country  of  literature 
and  the  arts.  How  great  the  contrast  offered  by  Lacedaemon,  where 
grossness  of  manners  and  severe  laws  prevented  all  moral  develooment! 
Jt  Sparta,  it  was  said,  men  learn  to  die  for  their  country  i  at  jAem,  to 
live  for  it.    War  became  inevitable  between  the  rival  states. 

Peloponnesian  War ^The  assistance  furnished  by  the  Athenians  to 

the  Corey reans,  who  were  at  war  with  Corinth  the  mother  city,  was  the 
pretext  of  a  war  which  lasted  twenty-seven  years.  The  real  cause  was 
the  mutual  dislike  of  the  Athenian  democracy  and  the  Spartan  aristo- 
cracy. Fortune  alternately  favoured  each  party ;  Athens,  the  mistress 
of  the  sea,  was  supported  by  tributary  confederates,  whom  fear  attached 
to  her,  while  Spaita,  as  a  land-power,  and  seconded  by  the  greater  part 
of  Greece,  seemed  to  represent  the  cause  of  liberty.  Thus  the  whole 
nation  was  divided  into  two  parties — ^the  Lacedaemonian  and  Atheniai^ 
or  the  Doric  and  Ionian. 


On  the  Athenian  side  wer&— 
Itles^The  Archipelago  (except  Thera, 
Samoa,  apd  Medoa) 
Chioa         ' 
Corey  ra 
Lesboa 
Cephallenia 
Zacynthua,  with 
Mcaaenia 
Caria 
Thrace,  dtc 


On  the  aide  of  Sparta  were- 
Ambracia 
Anactorium 
Bceotia  (except  Plataaa) 
Leucaa,  lale 
Locris 
Megara 
Peloi>onne8us 
Phocis 
Thesaaly,  in  part. 


The  great  events  of  this  war  are : — ne  devastation  tfMiea ;  the  batlU 
ofJrginusmt  the  defence  ofPlataa;  the  Sicilian  expedition  f  the  hatile  of 
iSgos'Poiamoi  ;  the  tiege  and  taking  qfJUhent. 
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The  remarkable  pcnons  are: — < 

OM  the  tidi  i>/SparUil'^'^'"f^'^^^'  2^«"^"^'  Gjhppiis,  Lysnndor. 
». — The  ilelcat  of  the  AlhenianB,  aod  the  Bupremacy  of 


,  Alcibiadea,  Cleon,  Nlcias,  Conon, 


PLAGVt  or  ArmNa. — Daring  the  two  first  ;eara  of  the  contest, 
vkurj  Nemed  to  incline  to  the  side  of  Sparta.  Attica,  a  ptt>j  tu  tha 
horron  of  war,  wne  devastated  alill  moro  by  the  scourge  of  pestilencei 
wluch  carried  off  marry  or  the  ttrincipal  oien.  Periclca,  who  was  coi>* 
*)drml  the  author  of  their  enii,  was  deposed  and  fined ;  but  he  tvas 
locQ  besouzfat  by  the  common  voice  to  resume  the  cares  of  covemment. 
Ha  did  not  long  e^joy  his  triumph ;  he  caught  the  dreadful  mrectton,  of 
ytkuii  be  died,  lamented  alike  by  friends  and  enemies,  4S9. 
Read:  Account  of  the  Fisgue  of  Athens,  ia  AaiDhanii. 

SiCILiAii  Expedition. — Cleon,  a  currier,  succeeded  the  gicnt  Pericles, 
nd  mn  unregulated  democracy  was  preparing  the  moat  lamentable  rnn< 
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before  Amp hipol is,  a  victim  to  his  own  courage,  432.     A  short  time 

Sterioua  to  this  event,  Lacedtemon  had  been  the  theatre  of  a  terrible 
OBiestic  tngedv.  Under  the  prelPnce  of  enrolling  the  Helols  among 
tha  troops  desunnl  for  Ibe  Thracian  expedition,  3000  of  the  flower  of 
llwtlwe  population  were  selected,  and  while  enjoying  the  feiitival  ol 
tfceb  newly  ^ned  liberty,  with  the  garlands  of  freedom  still  encirclinj; 
dieir  heidt,  in  the  emphatic  and  signiAcant  language  of  the  hiitorian, 


uce  of  fifty  yea 
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wlllUB  a  year  the  war  was  revived  W  the  aiobllion  of  Alciliades.    This 

Jonng  man  uniled  the  advantages  of  extreme  beauty,  wealth,  and  noble 
infa,  with  the  most  eminent  lalenls.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Soeralra, 
and  the  ward  of  Pericles,  whom  he  eiidearoured  to  imitate,  bill  without 
hia  matority  of  judgment.  Embracing  the  popular  side,  by  his  well- 
tiined  Qanery  and  florid  descriptions,  he  porsuaded  bis  countrymen  to 
nodettake  the  fatal  expedition  to  Sicily.  Grecian  colonies  had  long 
been  settled  in  that  island  ;  the  prineipal  town,  Syracuse,  was  built  by 
CmiDduans  in  the  eighth  century.  The  Carthaginians  had  endeavoured 
to  obtain  iU  maslen-.  but  ihey  were  utterly  defeated  at  Panormna  on  the 
4«j  of  tbe  battle  of  Thermopyln.  The  oppressions  exercised  by  SyrB> 
•OM  over  the  weaker  towns  compelled  them  to  look  abroad  for  aid; 
Emms  applied  to  Alliens  for  help,  which  was  readily  granted,  in  deepite 
arote  warning  voice  of  Nicias. 

A  fleet  was  equipped,  and  intrusted  to  tbe  command,  of  Alcibiadea^ 
with  LamachuB  and  Niciaa  for  his  aasociatca,  415  b.  r.  But  scarcely 
fa«dlhearni«mimt  sailed,  when  he  was  accused  of  sacrilege;  and  fearing 
la  obey  the  orders  of  recall,  hs  fled  to  Sparta,  where  be  bocamn  ihiB 
tnemy  of  hit  country.    During  this  time,  the  fleet  and  army  of  the  Ath». 
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This  rash  expedition  was  a  blow  to  the  power  of  Athens,  from  whieli 
it  never  recovered.  ^Alcibiades  was  forthwith  recalled,  and  the  period 
of  his  second  government  was  the  most  brilliant  of  the  whole  war 
(411-407).  The  repeated  victories  of  his  countrymen  over  the  Spar- 
tans,* conmianded  by  Mindarus  (who  in  his  distrust  of  IHssapherDBS, 
had  formed  an  alliance  with  Phamabazus,  satrap  of  Northern  Asia 
Minor),  obliged  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves  to  sue  for  a  peaooy 
which  the  haughty  Athenians  unhappily  refused.  Another  great  naval 
victory  was  gained  at  Arginuss,  between  Mitylene  and  Asia,  in  which 
CalUcratidas,  the  admiral,  was  killed,  406.  For  not  picking  up  the 
dead  bodies  in  the  stormy  weather  after  the  battle,  six  of  the  com« 
manders  were  unjustly  put  to  death,  Socrates  alone  venturing  to  raias 
an  opposing  voice. 

VicTORT  OF  Lysandcr. — ^lu  the  following  year,  Lysander  detached 
Ephesus  from  the  Athenian  party,  and  made  an  alliance  with  Cyrus  the 
younger,  governor  of  Western  Asia.  Being  reinforced  by  this  prince^ 
m  405,  he  destroyed  the  enemy's  fleet  at  ^goe-Potamos,  in  theThracian 
Chersonese,  and  killed  3000  men,  Conon  alone,  with  eight  vessels  and 
the  sacred  ship  Paralus,  escaping  the  general  havoc.  ^The  fate  of  Athena 
was  now  sealed.  Lysander  proceeded  with  his  victorious  squadron  to 
the  Pineus,  when  the  ci^,  ctosely  pressed  by  land  and  sea,  was  eom^ 
pelled  to  surrender,  404.  Peace  was  granted  on  the  following  hard  con* 
ditions : — ^that  the  fortifications  should  be  demolished ;  that  all  the  men- 
of-war,  save  twelve,  should  be  given  up ;  that  the  tributary  cities  should 
be  emancipated ;  that  the  exiles  should  be  recalled ;  and  that  no  war 
should  be  carried  on  except  under  the  orders  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 
Athens,  to  complete  its  misfortunes,  beheld  its  government  violently 
changed.  The  democracy  was  destroyed,  and  all  authority  placed  in 
the  hands  of  thirty  archons,  known  as  the  Thibtt  T7baht8.  lliua 
ended  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

"The  yictory  of  ^gos-Potamos,"  says  Mailer,  "destroyed  only  the 
I  dominion,  not  the  greatoess  of  Athens ;  an  enlightened  nation,  which  does  not 

I  forget  itself,  secures  a  dignity  which  is  indei)endent  of  the  vidssitades  of 

events."  The'conseauences  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  were  more  injarious  to 
the  morals  than  to  the  policy  of  the  Greeks.  A  factious  spirit  usurped  the 
name  of  patriotism,  and  each  nation  saw  a  rival  or  an  enemy  in  the  other. 
Athens  lost  her  preponderance,  and  was  replaced  by  Sparta ;  bat  the  bond  of 
unity  was  broken,  and  the  despotism  of  the  Thirtv  Tyrants  was  more  burden- 
some to  the  tributary  states  than  that  of  indepenacnt  Athens.  It  was  easy  to 
foresee  that  Greece  would  fall  a  prey  to  the  first  foreign  power  that  ventured 
to  attack  it. 

It  is  some  feeble  consolation,  that  during  this  dark  and  stormy  period,  Athens 
was  layinff  the  foundation  of  an  empire  which  Sparta  could  not  destroy,  and 
which  the  lapse  of  vears  has  rendered  more  powertui.  Literature  and  the  fine 
arts  attained  their  Whest  eminence,  ^scnylos,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
Aristophanes,  still  deiight  and  form  our  taste.  The  ruins  of  the  Parthenon  are 
vet  an  object  of  veneration,  and  from  the  mutilated  sculptiues  of  Phidias  the 
best  modem  artists  have  drawn  their  inspiration. 

After  the  battle  of  ^g[08-Potamo8,  Lysander  placed  a  Lacedamonian 
ffovemor,  with  ten  archons.  m  all  the  cities  of  Caria,  Ionia,  the  Hellespont,  and 
Thrace.  He  retimed  in  triumph  to  Sparta  with  immense  riches,  the  fruits  o^ 
his  conquests.  His  ambitbn  was  not  satisfied  with  his  success ;  he  endeavour- 
ed to  seize  upon  the  crown,  but  on  finding  himself  deserted  by  his  partisans,  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  pretensions. 

Tbraitbitlus.— This  illustrious  Athenian,  in  company  with  othm 
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uiles,  bad  lakpn  rrfuge  ai  Thehea  from  Uie  croelly  of  tha  Thirty 
Tyiaots.  Putting  himself  al  tlie  head  of  500  aoldierft,  raised  at  Iha 
■IDBBCB  of  the  orator  Lysias,  he  succeeded  in  talcing  the  Plnriia,  and  ia 
dafaating  the  Thinf,  who  had  haslvned  thilhet  with  their  troops,  403. 
Tho*  bj  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  a  single  man,  Athens  recovered 
liberty  and  poare,  while  the  ancient  form  of  government  was  renewed, 
in  defiance  of  all  the  exertions  of  Laoedtemon.  The  despots  had  beeo 
nplaecd  bj  a  council  of  Ten  memherH,  not  less  absolute  than  their  pi«- 
daccuora.  Bv  this  body  the  aid  of  Lysander  and  his  mercenacy  anay 
ma  iovoked,  nut  the  victory  remaii;e<l  with  king  Paueanias,  who  had 
come  Jo  the  sujiporl  of  Thrasybulus  and  hts  adherents.  On  the  depoai- 
tion  oif  the  Ton,  the  democratic  government  naa  r<?Biored,  and  a  genenl 
•IBDeiily  proclaimed.  Forms  may  be  easily  re-established,  but  tb« 
ItftJUii  spirit  of  a  nation  can  never  be  iccalled. 

Dbatk  or  AiiOiBiADBB. — Alcibiades,  accused  by  Tlirasybulua  of  hsT* 
hig  ruined  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  was  a  second  time  deprived  of 
tbe  chief  command.  He  at  lirst  retired  to  his  Thracian  eetai«s,  but  was 
tompelled  to  leave  ibem  to  avoid  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  and 
to  wek  an  asylum  in  Bilhynia.  The  people,  in  thQir  distress,  agniD 
tamed  their  thoughts  towards  him,  and  agitated  his  recall ;  but  the 
Thirty  Tyrants  counselled  Lysander  to  demand  him  alive  or  dead,  ftoia 
tLe  satrap,  who  was  base  enough  lo  comply  with  their  wishes ;  and  he 
accordingly  perished  beneath  the  weapons  of  the  barbarians,  at  tho  age 
of  forty,  401  B,  c. 

Read:  Life  of  A Icibisdes,  in  AnBcbarBis. 

OnunsM. — In  ihii  cxiraordiniiry  proceeding,  each  ciiiien  wrote  upon  ■ 
ihili  or  piece  of  brjken  ware,  the  name  of  the  person  he  deeirrd  lo  bauinli, 
Wlicneier  (be  namber  amounied  lo  6000,  ihcy  were  sorted,  [ho  man  was 
uiM  for  len  years  wboM  name  was  found  on  the  mBJoriiy,  ahbnugh  no  crima 
might  have  been  alleged,  and  no  dufence  was  allowed.  A  wToilar  cualom 
ei£led  at  Argo*.  and  also  iiTSidiy,  under  iho  name  ol  Pttaliim.  Aihetia 
ipared  ceilher  ib«  lives  nor  Ibrlunea  of  her  heroes.  Mllliades.  the  canqaeror 
•I  Karalhon,  died  in  prison ;  Arislidea  the  Just,  and  (he  benevolent  Clmon, 
«bo  foughl  Bl  Euiymeaon,  were  banished.  Paches,  (he  conqueror  of  Milylens, 
eommiued  autdde  lo  avoid  the  resuUs  of  an  unjust  iccusstion.  TbamiHaclBB 
n*ed  bla  life  by  fleeing  to  PcrHa ;  ilerodoius  ihe  hislorian  foand  an  agytum  in 
Sonlhem  lislr  ;  Tbucydides  fled  from  the  jcalDnsy  of  ihe  demngogao  Cleon; 
tlw  amiable  Xenopbon  was  driven  into  ciile  ;  Socraiea  was  poisoned  ;  Timo- 
tbana  itte  aon  of  Conon.  who  bud  rebuilt  ibe  wallg  of  Athens,  died  ol  eilreme 
wi« ;  Iphicraiea  and  Chabriaa  wiihdrew  to  avoid  a  similar  falc ;  Phocion  waa 
Mndemned  lo  die  ai  ihe  advanced  ago  of  eigbfy-four ;  Uemelriua  of  Phalera 
WOgkt  tefngB  in  Egypt ;  and  even  in  more  recenl  days,  the  fa 
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PERSLi. 

Xerxkb  I.,  485. — The  last  days  of  Darius  were  embittered  by  dis- 

ntee  between  his  sons  about  llie  succession;  until  at  length  Xerxes, 
m  to  him  by  his  seond  wife,  Alossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  wal 
dec.tnid  heir.  He  marched  against  the  Egyptian  rebels,  and  placed  Ihn 
Mibjwt  country  tinder  the  severe  treatment  of  his  brither,  the  Sslrap 
Ue  is  the  Ahasuerus — a  title,  not  a  proper  name  —  who 
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oonfirmed  the  Jews  in  all  the  privileges  granted  by  his  father,  and  foieed 
the  Samaritans  to  contribute  to  the  building  of  the  temple.  His  crael 
ties  and  dissolute  life  were  terminated  by  assassination ;  his  morderwf 
gave  out  that  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  son  Darius,  466,  who  shortly 
afterwards  perished  in  a  similar  manner.  The  results  of  the  inTasioii 
of  Greece  have  been  mentioned  in  another  place. 

Artaxerxes  I.  Lon^manus,  on  his  accession,  465,  found  the  pro- 
vinces in  rebellion.  His  brother  Hystaspes,  in  Bactria,  was  subdued 
after  two  battles;  and  Egypt,  whose  submission  was  neither  certain 
nor  durable,  was  recovered,  though  not  without  difficulty,  in  455.  The 
Greeks,  meanwhile,  retaliated  upon  Persia  the  evils-  inflicted  by  Mar- 
donius.  The  kindred  cities  of  Ionia  were  re-established,  and  Uimon« 
having  in  one  day  destroyed  both  ships  and  army  at  the  Eurymedon, 
466,  compelled  the  great  king  to  accede  to  an  inglorious  peace.  No 
Persian  governor  was  to  reside  within  three  days'  Journey  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  none  of  his  war-vessels  were  to  sail  between  Palestine 
and  the  Chersonese. 

Retreat  or  the  Ten  Thousand,  401. — ^Rapid  and  violent  revolutions, 
with  rebellions  in  the  provinces,  particularly  in  Egypt,  414,  under  Darius 
11.  Nothus,  led  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  U.  Mnemon,  405.  He  had 
scarcely  ascended  the  throne  when  he  was  compelled  to  defend  it  against 
his  brother  Cyrus  the  younger,  governor  of  Asia  Minor,  who  claimed 
the  throne  from  being  the  first  bam  after  hit  father* s  aeeetsioru  His 
army  of  100,000  barbarians  under  Anaeus  was  reinforced  by  13,000 
Grecian  volunteers,  commanded  by  Clearchus.  The  hostile  armies  mot 
at  Cunaxa,  about  twenty  leagues  from  Babylon,  where  Cyrus,  engaging 
in  battle  with  his  brother,  who  had  190,000  men  under  his  command, 
lost  his  life,  401.  The  Greeks  maintained  the  reputation  of  their  coun- 
try not  only  in  this  fight,  but  in  that  memorable  retreat,  in  which,  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  months,  after  having  overcome  every  obstacle  of  nature, 
and  triumphed  over  aU  the  attacks  of  the  nations  on  their  route,  the^ 
again  beheld  their  native  shores.  The  Anabatis  of  Xenophon,  their 
general,  has  immortalized  this  unexampled  march. 

Sketch  a  Map  of  the  March  to  Cunaxa  and  of  the  Retreat, 
Read :  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  in  Rollin  or  in  Anacharsis. 

ROME. 

The  Consuls. — On  the  abolition  of  rojralty,  the  power  of  the  Idngt 
was  transferred  to  two  consuls,  annually  elected,  of  whom  Brutus  and 
Collatinus  were  the  first,  509.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  to  restore  the 
exiled  sovereign,  and  among  its  members  were  two  sons  of  Brutus ;  but 
the  plot  beinff  discovered,  the  criminals  were  apprehended.  The  father 
himself  presided  on  the  trial,  and  condemned  his  children  to  the  scourge 
and  the  axe.  Such  heartlessness  and  cruelty,  not  required  by  any  state 
of  society,  is  too  frequently  held  out  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation* 
Ambition  and  stoical  pride  could  alone  have  excited  a  parent  to  pursue 
a  line  of  conduct  which  would  now  meet  with  universal  execration* 
Tarquin*s  only  remaining  resource  was  arms;  and,  assisted  by  the 
Etruscan  Porsenna,  he  overran  the  country,  defeated  the  Romans,  com< 
pelled  them  to  surrender  a  third  part  of  thetr  territory,  and  to  give  hoe- 
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Ugn  I'nrm  iheir  noblMt  families.  The  depoied  djautj  wia  not,  hoir- 
mt,  tealored,  and  the  king,  after  jaaoy  adventures,  and  bSTing  oallired 
ill  luB  children,  died  bI  Cutn«,  b.  c:  49i.  The  most  Important  laonu- 
mmt  of  the  aulhenlicit;  of  earl;  Roman  hialorj  is  the  first  commercial 
ticaty  with  Carthage,  509,  in  which  Rome,  although  a  free  state,  doe* 
BOt  appear  aa  the  head  of  Latium. 

The  Gnt  conaula  were  ofihe  family  of  Tarquin.  che  nsma  nnd  not  Ibe  powM 
if  lbs  wprure  ruler  being  changed.  They  wcro  lirel  culled  pcBIots,  Iha  DOIM 
9f<MraJ  being  given  after  the  dicemvirale. 

DicraToa. — Scatcel]r  had  Rome  been  freed  from  the  regal  yoke,  whaa 
tepeoplfl  began  to  suffer  from  patrician  tyranny.  Tlie  equitable  coi^ 
Mitstion  of  Serviua  being  laid  aside,  tlie  ofTice  of  dictator  was  created, 
49S|  and  Lartius  was  the  first  who  Itlled  this  office.  The  lai^ofi^ipta, 
Mlablished  by  Valerius  PopHcola  was  by  this  metits  evaded,  and 
mlimited  authority  was  excroiaed  over  the  commonalt;.  The  opprea- 
rion  of  the  nobles  was  principally  manifested  in  withdrawing  the  elec- 
tJOB  of  the  consuls  from  the  qenturies,  and  by  reducing  their  □nfonunats 
debtors  to  the  rank  of  slaves  (nexi).  An  accident  drove  the  commons 
Ifltih)  into  sedition;  the  legions  deserted  their  generals  and  retired  Id 
ue  Sacred  Mount,  while  the  plebeians  occupied  the  Aventine  and 
Esquiline  Hills.  After  long  resistance,  ihe  Valerian  laws  were  restored, 
and  all  debtors  set  at  liberty.  The  fable  of  Mencnius  Agrlppa  (the  belly 
and  the  members)  refers  to  this  period,  493  a.  c. 

Taiaims. — The  solo  (nirpose  of  these  officers  (who  owe  their  creation 
to  the  preceding  disturbances]  was  to  uphold  the  Valerian  laws  and 
check  the  consular  power.  At  first  they  were  a  pldeian,  afterwards  a 
nalioQal  magistracy,  and  their  number  was  increased  from  two  to  ten. 
CouoLJiiivSi  whohad  distinguished  him»elf  against  the  Volsci,ob8tiDatclj 
lesiated  the  right  they  claimed  of  summoning  patricians  before  the  lribu< 
nal  of  the  commons.  Being  driven  Into  exile  (475),  he  lieaded  a  band 
of  Romans  in  a  like  situation  with  himself,  and  nearly  endangered  the 
existence  of  his  native  city.  Tlie  tears  of  a  mother  availed  more  than 
(be  entreaties  of  the  Senate.  He  concluded  a  glorious  peace,  and  when 
he  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  among  ilie  Volecians,  the  Roman  matrons 
noonied  bim  during  a  whole  year,  and  he  was  justly  honoured  as  an 
Uptight  patriot. — In  acknowledgment  of  the  service  rendered  by  Vetuiia, 
%  temple  was  erected  at  Rome  to  Female  Fortune. 

AaiAiUAif  Laws. — These  famous  laws  concerned  the  public  lands 
•lone,  setting  no  limit  U  the  landed  properly  of  any  class  or  individual 
ffhen  a  hosiile  territory  was  subdued,  one-third  was  appropriated  for 
Mm  benefit  of  (he  people  generally;  and  the  quantity  to  be  held  by  eeieh 
Rtin  was  limited,  the  commons  having  generally  five  acres,  subject  to 
bH  Bsaeaamenis.  The  patricians  managpd  to  hold  much  larger  portioiu, 
■ad  as  these  lands  were  the  only  pay  of  the  legionary  soldiers,  the  cod- 
^oerora  were  not  unfrequentl;  comjielled  to  give  up  their  booty  to  the 
pablic  Ireaaury.  Tlie  dispute,  in  which  the  commonalty  finally  prevailed. 
was,  whether  they  should  have  an  equitable  share,  or  the  aristocracy 
pawtsa  the  whole.  Spurlus  Casslus,  one.  of  the  wisest  of  Roman  stalett' 
tm,  \n  his  third  consulate  .proposed  an  Agrarian  law,  by  which  hr 
hoped  to  attach  the  plebeians  firmly  to  the  state ;  but  means  were  takrii 
to  evsdo  the  eicGution  of  this  statute,  and  he  himself  suSered  dealli  aa  i 
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traitor,  484.  Hie  call  for  these  laws,  however,  did  not  cease:  the 
people  refused  to  senre  in  the  legions,  and  when  drawn  up  in  battle, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  defeated  without  a  blow.  At  last,  to  settle  the 
differences,  ten  men  ((2eeem-otrt)  were  appointed  to  draw  up  a  code, 
which  should  unite  the  commons  and  tlie  patricians,  by  placing  them  on 
an  equal  footing :  a  supreme  magistracy  was  also  to  oe  instituted  in 
place  of  the  consulate.  The  first  decemvirs  were  worthy  men,  but  their 
successors  abandoned  themselves  to  cruelty,  avarice,  and  licentiousness; 
hence  the  support  shown  to  them  by  the  patriciate  excited  the  indigna* 
tion  of  the  people.  Among  their  victims  was  Sicinius  Dentatus,  whom 
Niebuhr  styles  the  Roman  Roland.  The  brutal  outrage  of  Appius 
against  Virginia  caused  the  abolition  of  the  decemvirate,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  tribunes,  b.  c.  449.*  Amid  various  disputes,  and  the  altema« 
tion  of  tribunitial  and  consular  power,  the  rights  of  the  people  were 
advancing ;  and  freedom  was  secured  by  reviving  old  or  framing  new 
laws,  llie  prohibition  of  intermarriages  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians  raised  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  the  two  classes ; 
out  this  regulation  was  repealed  in  445.  The  struggle  for  the  admission 
of  the  commons  to  the  consulate  continued  eighty  years.  The  jealousy 
of  the  privHeged  orders  was  provoked  by  the  generosity  of  Spurius 
Maelins,  who  expended  a  large  fortune  in  supporting  the  people  during 
a  period  of  famine.  To  avert  the  supposed  danger,  the  well-known 
(kndnnaiuB  vnis  a  second  time  chosen  dictator;  and  in  full  assembly  of 
the  people,  the  benefactor  of  his  miserable  fellow-citizens  was  bar- 
barously murdered  (440  b.  c),  a  victim  to  a  cruel  and  ruthless 
faction.f 

Rome,  as  the  head  of  the  Latin  confederation,  was  engaged  in  con- 
tinual wars  with  those  states  that  felt  or  imagined  themselves  to  be 
oppressed  by  her  rule.  Though  insignificant  feuds  in  themselves,  they 
were  the  means  by  which  Rome  became  a  conquering  natioi^  and  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  senatorial  power.  Among  the  most  important 
was  the  last  war  against  Fm,  404-395. 

VoLsciAN  AND  Ybibntinx  Wars. — ^Tho  ^quian  war  is  included  by 
Gellius  in  his  list  of  memorable  epochs.  The  ^quian  and  Volscian 
armies  were  composed  of  picked  men,  bound  by  awful  oaths  to  fifi^t  tiU 
death.  On  the  18th  June,  they  were  attacked  by  Uie  dictator  Tubertus, 
and  defeated  after  a  bloody  conflict.  The  Veientines,  an  Etrurian 
people,  long  maintained  a  powerful  opposition  against  Uie  Romans,  and 
nearly  took  their  city.  But  fortune  changed;  Veil  was  in  its  turn 
blockaded,  and  taken  by  Camillus,  396  b.  c,  aher  a  protracted  siege, 
though  the  manner  of  its  capture  is  apocryphal.  This  war  was  signali^ 
by  the  devotion  of  the  Fabian  family,  who  raised  an  intrenched  camp 
on  the  Cremera,  as  the  Spartans  did  at  Deceleia,  whence  they  ravaged  the 
Veientine  territory.  They  air,  but  one  man,  perished  by  stratagem, 
within  sight  of  a  Roman  force.  These  wars  first  introduced  the  system 
of  winter  campaigns,  and  of  paying  the  soldiers,  thus  gradually  forming 
a  standing  army. 


•  Appfiai  and  M.  Claadini  fbnnd  imltaton  in  tbo  Dukt  of  Fronne  tad  other*  of  tht 
CMt,  ia  Um  reiftt  of  Louii  XV. 
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On  the  lawi  of  the  Twdve  TMet. 
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The  Grecian  origin  of  these  laws  has  been  unreasonably  questioned ,  and 
■Ithough  it  is  not  probable  that  the  haughty  patriciate  of  Rome  would  eon- 
deaceiM  to  copy  the  Athenian  democracy,  still  the  pre-eminence  of  Athena 
under  Pericles,  might  have  justified  an  examination  into  her  oodea  The  casual 
resemblances  to  be  found  in  the  legislative  enactments  of  Solon  and  the  Decem- 
virs mtij  also  be  discovered  in  tne  first  efibrts  of  all  people  in  the  infancy  of 
their  civilisation.    The  Twelve  Tables  inculcated  the  soundest  principles  of 

gyvemment  and  morals;  they  were  leemt  by  schoolboys,  and  were  the' 
vourite  meditation  of  their  fatners.  They  were  soon  overloaded  by  a  multi- 
tude of  new  statutes,  when  Augustus  conferred  the  legislative  authonty  on  the 
senate.  The  edicts  of  the  Pretors  furnished  the  salutary  means  of  perpetually 
harmonizing  the  several  oodea  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  Prastors  virere 
the  true  organs  of  the  public  mind ;  their  regulations  were  firamed  according  to 
the  opinions  of  the  great  lawyers  of  the  day.  Laws  were  rarely  enacted  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which,  by  certain  fictions,  existing 
mlike  in  all  nations,  were  brought  into  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  the 
age.  These  variable  edicts  at  length  comprehended  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
iMialatioin,  and  became  the  basis  of  the  jurisprudence  contained  in  the  digeaf 
oiJaitinian 

CARTHAGE. 

The  |>Tagre88  of  this  nation  was  slow,  bat  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
eentuiy  it  was  the  fiistpower  in  Africa,  and  possessed  many  extensive 
foreign  settlements.  Toe  principal  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  it 
is  supposed  the  Canaries  and  Madeira,  were  occupied  by  her  adventur- 
oos  citizens.  Mago,  with  his  two  sons  and  six  flnrandsons,  had  the  gloiy 
of  extending  the  territory,  and  establishing  the  dominion  of  Carthage  in 
Sicily,  Sarainia,  and  Africa,  550-480.  About  the  same  period  this 
republic  became  coimected  with  the  Persian  monarchy r— had  met  and 
fought  the  Phocean  navy r— extended  its  colonies  alonor  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  539, — and  concluded  its  first  treaty  with  Home,  509.  The 
great  objtet  of  its  policy  was  now  the  possession  of  the  fertile  island  of 
Sicily ;  but  the  alliance  with  Xerxes  in  his  attack  npon  Greece  led  to 
the  dreadful -rout  and  disgraceful  peace  of  Himera,  480.  This  preat 
battle  was  fought  on  the  same  day  as  that  of  Salamis,  and  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  which  (oUowed  it  is  highly  honourable  to  the 
victor  Gelo :  he  insisted  on  the  cessation  of  human  sacrifices  at  the 
shrines  of  the  Punic  divinities.  For  seventy  years  Cartha|ne  dreaded 
the  arms  of  Greece,  and  her  name  is  scarcely  met  with  in  history ;  but 
the  accession  of  Dionysius  I.  renewed  the  war,  406  b.  c,  each  party  at 
the  conclusion  retaining  its  conquests.  The  second  commercial  treaty 
with  Rome  was  formed  about  this  period.  The  contest  with  Sicily 
continued  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Punic  wars,  which  were  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  aggrandizing  ambition  of  two  powerful 
nations.  Rome  was  the  aggressor;  yet  her  own  safety  was  scarcely 
Qompatible  with  the  dominion  of  her  rivals  in  Sicily. 

Read:  Heeren'^^frican  Nations. 
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FOURTH  CENTURY. 

OftBci.— 399,  Death  of  Socrates.-— 394,  Battle  of  Coronea.-^387    Peace  of 

Antalcida8.^371,  Leuctra. — ^362,  Mantinea. — ^338,  Chisronea. — 331,  ArbeUu 

—323,  Alexander,  d, — ^312,  JEn.  of  the  Seleucidn. 
RoMX,— 396,  Veil  uken. — ^390,  Rome  taken  by  the  Gaub/— 366,  Plcbecu 

consttU.— 343,  Samnite  Wan. — 321,  Candine  Forks. 
LnxRATUBX,  &.C. — iOl,  Xenophon;  Ctesias;  Isocrates,  h.  436;  Plato;  De* 

moethenes;  Aristotle;  Epicurus;  Menander. 
DnooTUiss.— 360,  Anaiyiu,  by  Plato.— 333,  Encauttie  Painting.— 30&,  Stm* 

dial  of  Mome,  by  Paririus  Cursor. — 300,  ColotMut  of  Rhodet;  Operation  for 

Cataract,  by  Herophilna. 

GREECE. 

Dkjav  or  Socrates,  399. — ^This  philosopher,  one  of  the  roost  cele- 
brated of  antiquity,  was  bom  at  Athens.  In  his  early  days  he  pursued 
the  trade  of  his  father  Sophroniscus,  who  was  a  sculptor,  but  abandoned 
this  pursuit  for  the  more  enchanting  study  of  mental  science.  He  was 
a  Tirtuous  man,  and  one  of  his  most  characteristic  qualities  was  a  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  which  could  not  be  shaken  by  any  accident,  by  any 
xererse  of  fortiine  or  insulting  language.  Even  the  violent  temper  of 
his  wife  Xantippe,  a  name  become  proverbial,  never  made  him  forget 
his  patience.  He  effected  a  real  revolution  in  Philo^oplnr ;  he  attacked 
the  method  of  his  contemporaries,  by  laying  down  self-knowledge  as 
the  basis  of  all  inquiries.  By  tliis  means  he  substituted  the  method  of 
observation  for  that  of  rash  hypothesis ;  he  was  in  fact  the  creator  of  the 
science  of  Ethics,  and  founded  his  precepts  on  the  conscience.  His 
manner  of  teaching  was  novel  ana  attractive;  his  was  no  regular 
method,  but  each  auditor  was  skilfully  conducted  by  a  simple  species 
of  interrogation  from  one  truth  to  another  until  he  arrived  at  a  just  con* 
elusion.  This  mode  of  reasoning  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Socraiie, 
His  virtuous  life,  his  principles  of  morality,  his  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  supreme  ruler  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
found  as  many  enemies  as  diisciples.  Under  the  government  of  the 
Thirty  TVrants,  Melitus,  Anytus,  and  Lycon  accused  him  before  the 
council  of  Five  Hundred,  of  corrupting  the  youth,  of  despising  the  gods, 
and  of  endeavouring  to  introduce  new  divinities.  The  real  ground  of 
this  charge  appears  to  have  been  the  offence  which  his  intimacy  with 
Caitiaa  and  Aicibiades  gave  to  the  democratic  party.  The  minds  of  the 
populace  being  easily  inflamed  by  a  misrepresentation  of  his  doctrine8« 
ne  was  condemned  to  drink  hemlock,  and  his  death  did  not  belie  hit 
principles.  A  short  time  afterwards,  the  Athenians  repented  of  tlieir 
ujnstice,  and,  by  way  of  atonement,  condemned  Melitus  to  death,  and 
the  others  to  banishment.  A  bronze  statue,  by  the  celebrated  Lysippus, 
was  raised  to  his  honour,  and  a  temple  was  dedicated  to  his  memory. 
His  actions,  conversations,  and  opinions  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by 
the  two  most  distinguished  of  his  disciples,  Xenophon  and  Plato. 

PhiloMojAie  Sectt, 

The  Grreeks  recognised  two  principal  schools  of  Philosophy:  the  Ionian  and  ths 
Italian.  These  acuoit  of  many  suodivisions,  from  the  dificrent  principles  of 
toeir  foandeis. 
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lomAir  School    - 

Thii  school,  diftinguished  for  its  reason  and  good  sense,  was  louniled  bj 
Thales  of  MHetus,  648  b.  c.  He  travelled  extensively,  learned  Geomttry  ia 
Kgfpt,  and  Astronomy  in  Phoenicia.  >Vith  him  commenced  the  study  of 
Natnrml  Philosophy.  Anajngoras,  the  tutor  of  Pericles  (480-450),  Socratea, 
and  PUto,  belonged  to  this  school    Its  chief  sects  were^- 

The  Aeodamieiani,  founded  by  Plato,  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  antl* 
guity.  Dion,  Aristotle,  Isocrates,  and  Demosthenes,  were  among  his 
lollowers. 

The  Peripatelitt,  fimnded  bv  Aristotle,  the  preceptor  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  most  voluminous  ana  profound  writer  of  all  antiquity. 

The  Cjrnaiet,  founded  by  Antisthenee,  who  placed  happiness  in  the  practice 
of  virtue,  which  he  taught  wos  the  contempt  of  wealth,  and  of  the  enjoyments 
of  life.  Diogenes  destroyed  the  reputation  of  this  sect  by  the  excess  to  which 
he  carried  its  doctrines. 

The  Staie$,  a  revival  of  the  Cynics  by  Zeno,  who  taught  the  celebrated 
dogma,  that  pain  is  no  evil,  the  only  real  evils  being  moral  imperfectioojL  He 
Mid  that  we  should  follow  virtue  instinctively,  ancTpractise  benevolent  from 
inclination.  Epaminondas,  Trajan,  and  Marcus  AureUus,  professed  the  doo- 
tnxntB  of  the  porclL 

Italian  School. 

Pythagoras  founded  this  school  between  540  and  510  B.  c.  during  the  reign 
of  Tarquin  the  Proud.  He  quitted  Samos,  his  native  country,  and  after 
Iravellinff  through  the  East,  where  he  imbibed  many  of  his  peculiar  doctrines, 
he  settled  at  Crotona,  in  Southern  Italy,  and  there  enected  a  complete  revolu- 
tion of  ideas  and  manners.  He  was  a  great  mathematician  and  natural  philoeo*. 
pber,  and  taught  ihe  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  The  chief  sub- 
divisions of  tms  school  were — 

The  SeepticM,  founded  by  Pyrrho,  836  b.  c.  who  doubted  of  every  thing.. 
They  asserted  that  no  truth  or  positive  knowledge  existed  which  we  could 
attain  by  our  senses  or  reasoning.  The  supreme  good  was  placed  in  €Uaragg 
and  apathy,,  in  suspension  of  jucn^ment  and  in  calmness  of  soul. 

The  Epieurtantt  whose  founder  was  Epicurus,  placed  the*  supreme  good  in 
the  practice  of  virtue,  and  in  the  pleasurable  emotions  excited  by  benevolence. 
His  followers  degraded  these  doctrines  by  ssuming  the  pleasures  of  the  senses 
to  be  the  only  happiness.  Horace,  Virgil,  Atticus,  ana  Mncenas,  belonged 
to  this  sect.  They  appear  to  have  admitted  the  existence  of  God,  but  to  nave 
denied  a  Providence. 

The  school  of  the  Eleatics  was  founded  by  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  at 
Elaea  in  Western  Italv,  538.  To  it  belonged  Parmenides,  Zeno,  and  Hera- 
ehtus  tho  Ephesian.  Their  main  doctrine  taught  that  God  was  all  in  all,  and 
' '  be  represented  by  no  graven  image. 

Consult :  Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy ;  Anaeharns. 

Synoj^kal  Table. 


NamM  of 
Philosophers. 

Birthplace. 

Time. 

Sect. 

ParticularB. 

AflisiLAus,  king  of  Sparta,  who  was  as  insignificant  in  person,  as  he 
IS  noble  in  martial  qualities,  carried  on  a  successful  war  against  Persm 
(396-394),  but  was  recalled  in  the  midst  of  victory  to  contend  agains 
the  Athenians  and  their  allies.    The  Persian  court,  despairing  of  MfetY 
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Iiad  adopted  the  pradent  course  of  subsidizing  the  Grecian  stales,  aiM 
exciting  them  to  take  arms  against  each  other.  The  Athenians,  having 
recovered  from  the  ruinous  government  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  had  re- 
built the  walls  of  their  city,  and  also,  under  the  guidance  of  Conon,  395, 
thrown  oflf  the  Spartan  yoke.  Agesilaus  checked  for  a  season  this 
returning  prosperity,  by  the  disastrous  battle  of  Coronea.  The  defeat 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  the  sea-fight  near  Cnidus,  by  Conon,  who 
served  with  the  Persians  (b.  c.  394),  led  finally  to  the  peace  of  Antal> 
eidas,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  Laconian  negotiator.  The  repu- 
tation of  Sparta  suffered  by  this  disgraceful  treaty,  which  was  dictated 
by  the  Eastern  monarch :  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  were  declared  subject 
to  him,  though  the  independence  of  their  states  in  Europe  was  acknow- 
ledged. Sixty  years  before  this,  Cimon  had  dictated  conditions  to 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus ;  but  now  the  supreme  state  of  Sparta  was 
comp^ed  to  accept  those  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  The  treaty  was 
signed  8th  August,  387  b.  c,  and  by  one  of  its  clauses,  Persia  engaged 
to  compel  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  force  of  arms.  Conon  was 
accused  of  treason  for  endeavouring  to  oppose  its  ratification,  and  car- 
ried to  Susa,  where  he  was  poisoned.  Thrasybulus,  the  liberator  of 
Athens,  perished  in  a  trifling  squabble  between  his  troops  and  some 
peasants  t  and  Sparta  lost  her  influence  at  the  very  period  when  the 
obscure  Tlieban  lepublic  began  to  acquire  a  name. 

Thebam  War.— Thebes  had  hitherto  been  a  blank  in  Grecian  history ; 
but  the  unjust  occupauon  of  the  citadel  of  that  town  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians called  forth  the  talents  of  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas.  The 
latter  liberated  the  city  from  its  foreign  garrison;  while  the  former 
asserted  the  independence  of  his  country,  and  successfully  maintained  it 
on  the  field  of  Lenctra,  where  the  flower  of  the  Spartan  youth  perished, 
371  B.C.  The. Lacedaemonians  were  now  in  their  turn  to  suffer  the 
horrors  of  invasion.  Epamindos  overran  the  country,  and  at  Mantinea 
in  Arcadia,  the  Thebans  again  triumphed,  but  at  the  expense  of  theii 
brave  general's  life,  and  with  him  ended  their  brief  supremacy,  363  b.  c. 
Both  states  were  weakened  and  exhausted  by  the  war,  and  there  was 
no  longer  a  predominating  power  in  Greece.  Even  Athens  had  lost  a 
great  part  of  her  influence,  together  with  three  of  her  most  celebrated 
commanders. 

Macedon.— The  foundations  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  were  laid 
in  the  eighth  century  b.  o.,  by  Caranus,  a  descendant  of  Hercules.  His 
successors,  and  the  people  over  whom  they  ruled,  were  lon^  considered 
as  barbarians  by  the  more  polished  inhabitants  of  the  South ;  and  dur- 
ing 400  years  they  were  under  the  protection  of  Sparta,  Athens,  or  of 
Thebes.  On  the  death  of  Arayntas  II.  (369),  civil  dissensions  agitated 
the  kingdom,  which  were  not  appeased  until  Pelopidas  entered  the 
country  with  a  strong  army.  On  his  return  to  Thebes,  he  led  with  him 
numerous  hostages,  among  which  was  Philip,  the  brother  of  King  Per^ 
diccas  III.,  whom  he  succeeded  under  the  title  of  Philip  II.  359  b.  c. 
To  strengthen  his  usurped  power,  he  improved  the  discipline  of  the 
ttoops,  and  formed  the  celebrated  phalanx  on  the  model  of  the  Sacred 
Battalion  of  Thebes.  He  married  Ol3rmpias,  daughter  of  Neoptolemus, 
king  of  Epirui,  and  became  the  father  of  Alexander  III.  siumamed  the 
Great  (356). 

1.  &AcnMD  War.  b.c.  359. — The  Phocians^  who  had  been  fined  by 
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the  Ampliklyonie  coiiniril  Tor  having  committed  sacnlpge  byplcughing 
up  •nme  coiwecrnted  ground  neat  tlw  fane  of  Apollo,  reiisicl  payaienl, 
■od  teixed  on  the  treasures  in  the  temple  of  Delpliit  In  support  Uie 
tsfeaan  of  the  war.  After  tfn  years  the  struggle  was  broiipm  to  a 
MUUaclorj  conclusion,  pKncipally  by  the  intervention  of  Philip,  who 
ma  irwnrded  by  tbe  seat  in  the  Amphictyonic  council,  which  had  bi-en 
roifeilcd  by  Phocia,  A  second  war  led  lo  ihe  disaatiouB  bSitle  of  Ch»- 
waM,  3'Jti  B.  c,  lu  which  the  Athenians  and  (heir  allies  were  defeated 
(  bv  the  MuedoniBn  liing,  and  tbe  country  laid  pmslralc  at  bis  fe«t 
nliila  (brtning  now  projects  for  the  conqoeBl  of  Peraia,  at  (he  head  of 
lb*  wnfederated  army  of  Greece,  he  was  assassinated  by  Pausanias, 
33CB.C. 

DemostbencB  the  oiator  whs  at  the  head  of  an  Athenian  party,  whichi 
with  greater  foresight  than  their  rivals,  belield  the  subjugation  of  tlieit 
Datire  land  in  the  ambitious  designs  of  Philip.  But  bis  elofiuence  was 
(samcd  in  vain ;  and  like  Cassandm,  he  predicted  coming  woes  on^  lo 
•M  hi*  cautions  lieedleEsly  rejected.  While  he  was  exciting  the  people 
10  war*  Pbocion  was  proclaitDing  the  necessity  of  peace,  blill  he  did 
■M  leas  exert  his  raililary  talents  in  defence  of  bl3  country,  and  com* 
pdled  the  iuTsdei  to  raise  tbe  siege  of  Bytantium.  Had  he  Fommandr 
•d  al  tf>B  liattle  of  Chcronea,  the  fortune  of  the  day  might  have  been 
bulged. 

ConmU  :  Leland's  Hisiory  of  Philip  of  Maccdim. 

AWAiniEi  '.at  Great. — Alexander  and  his  unfortunala  antagonist 
Dutna  ascended  Ihe  ihrone  In  the  aame  year,  33G  s.  c.  Taking  courage 
froiD  lite  yonlh  qf  the  new  monarch,  who  was  only  twenty  veara  old, 
ttM  Illyriuis,  Triiallians,  and  other  barbarous  tribes  reduced  ny  Philip, 
eadearoQTed  to  rt«Dver  their  independence;  but  with  an  impetuosity 
and  epe«d  which  '  dffied  calculation,  Alexander  cniahed  his  various 
•ntagonisis  with  almost  a  single  blow.  A  false  report  of  his  dcalh 
having  reached  Thebos,  the  people  rose  and  maaaacrcu  the  Mae«daninn 
Mcriaon,  and  organized  an  extensive  revolution.  These  plans  were 
tbwvned  by  the  rapid  movements  of  tbe  king,  who,  before  two  weeki 
•hpaed,  reached  Bteotia  at  tlie  head  of  an  army  Hushed  with  vicloiy. 
He  fsapital  waa  talicn  by  assault,  and  all  the  horrors  that  could  he  prso 
tfsad  by  sn  unrestrained  soldiery  liefell  tbe  inhabitanU.  Every  house 
wu  nsed  lo  the  i^und,  the  surviving  women  and  children  wcie  aold 
latoalBTery,  endlie  lerriiory  was  alloiied  to  the  victorious  allies ;  but 
Am  dwelling  of  Pinda^  and  of  all  connected  by  blood  with  the  poet, 
vm  saved  in  the  general  ruin.  There  is  reason  lo  believe  thai  the 
neluicbolj  catastrophe  of  Thehes  took  place  without  tbe  authority  of 
Alexander,  as  general  in  chief  of  the  Amphictyonic  council.  Athena 
■ad  other  states  «  ho  had  favoured  her  views,  now  scnl  embassies,  and 
■abmitled  to  tbe  conqueror. 

Having  thus  successfully  defeatl^d  eveir  opposition  which  had  assail- 
ed hh  tbrone,  he  prepared  to  carry  into  effect  Ihe  prcjects  of  his  father, 
bj  the  invasion  of  Asia.  In  tbe  spring  of  334,  be  began  his  march  at 
tte'  bead  of  30,0(K)  infantry,  and  about  5000  cavalry,  Anlipatet  wae 
left  behind  lo  watch  over  his  interests  in  Greece,  while  Parmenio,  one 
of  Philip's  experienced  and  valiani  ^nerals,  was  appointpd  bis  lientcn 
«ti*  ir  tbe  Geld.     After  Indulging  iiis  ardeijt  imagination  by  a  visit  to 
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'he  4ene«  described  in  the  Iliads  his  favourite  poem,*  Alexander  has* 
tened  to  Join  his  troops,  which  had  crossed  the  straits  to  Abydos.  At 
the  passage  of  the  Granicus  the  first  straggle  ensued,  the  king  himself 
dashing  into  the  rirer,  at  the  head  of  the  companion-cavalry.    Disro* 

ding  all  personal  risk,  with  his  own  lance  he  killed  the  Persiaii 
Br,  beinff  himself  twice  saved  by  the  activity  of  his  frieiMis.    The 
example  of  3ie  monarch  was  followed  by  all  his  troops,  and  the  rout  of 

fthe  enemy  soon  became  general.  All  Asia  westwara  of  Mount' Taumi 
fell  into  his  hands  as  he  advanced.  The  rich  provinces  of  Phrygia, 
Lydia,  and  Caria,  the  great  cities  of  Ephesus,  Sardis,  and  Miletus,  wers 
compelled  to  submit  to  his  authority.  Darius  now  appointed  Memnon 
commander-in-chief  both  of  the  land  and  naval  forces;  but  while  this 
prudent  soldier  was  carrying  into  execution  a  well-devised  plan  that 
would  have  been  fatal  to  Alexander's  progress,  he  was  suddenly  cut  off 
by  death.  The  battle  of  Issus,  in  which  the  Persian  ruler  commanded 
in  ikraon,  soon  followed ;  but  fortune  still  proving  adverse,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  flee,  leaving  his  mother,  wife,  and  children,  in  the  power  of 
the  victor. 

Syria,  with  its  capital  Damascus,  and  Phoenicia,  the  cradle  of  Gre- 
cian literature  and  tradition^  next  invited  his  arms.  Sidon  readily  threw 
off  the  Persian  yoke,  but  Tyro,  refusing  to  admit  Alexander  within  her 
walls,  was  taken  and  sacked  afler  a  resistance  of  seven  months.  This 
city  was  no  easv  capture :  it  had  baffled  Shalmaneser,  and  compelled 
lum  to  return,  after  a  siege  of  five  years ;  and  during  the  lapse  of  thir- 
teen resisted  the  attacks  of  Nebuchadneazar.  Egypt  next  surrendered 
without  a  blow ;  and  not  limiting  his  views  in  that  country  to  ephemeral 
conquest  or  vain  d'splay,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  citv,  to  be 
called  after  his  own  name,  and  which  soon  became  the  capital  of  the 
eonntry,  the  dep6t  of  science,  and  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Eastern  world.    While  he  i*ms  thus  occupied  in  the  south,  Darius  was 

Sreparing  for  a  final  and  desperate  struggle,  in  the  very  heart  of  his 
ominions.  The  Grecian  arm^  rapidlv  marched  throuffh  Syria,  crossed 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which  had  been  lef^  unguaraed,  and  reached 
Gaugamela  or  the  Camers  House,  so  called  from  the  animal  which  bom 
Darius  Hystaspes  from  his  Scythian  expedition.  Here  Alexander  found 
himself  in  front  of  600,000  men,  of  all  tribes  and  nations,  hastily  col- 
lected from  various  provinces.  So  great  a  host  being  weak  in  proper^ 
tion  to  its  numbers,  the  confusion  produced  by  the  first  charge  of  the 
Macedonians  could  not  be  recovered ;  and  after  a  brief  conflict,  the 
great  king  once  more  became  a  fugitive,  331  i.  c.  From  Arbela,  by 
/  which  name  this  victory  is  generally  known,  the  conqueror  proceeded 
to  Babylon  and  Susa  (Shusham  of  Scripture),  wheik  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  a  long  race  of  monarchs  fell  into  his  hands.  The  march 
to  Persepolis,  the  capital  of  Ancient  Persia,  was  not  effected  without 
obstruction  and  danger ;  but  the  city  was  at  length  retched  in  time  to 
save  the  treasures  from  plunder  by  the  retreating  soldiers.  The  palace 
is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  reduced  to  ashes  in  mere  wantonness,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  beautiful  Lais.f 

*  £t,  TOf  Afetu  ariD^  pour  conqu^rir  la  torre, 
Alexandre  en  Aaie  emporta  eon  Homere.— £«(nm. 

t  Other  aoeoanu  saf  that  the  deetniction  of  the  nalane  wa^  an  act  of  atem  retalia* 
Itaa  fbr  tbt  damolitioa  of  the  Graciaa  templea  bf  Xwxm,   The  Peralaa  writon  nakf 
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ii^ured  the  causo  of  Alexander.  LacedsiDon  was  at  the  bead  of  the 
dNaffectcd  party,  and  DemoGltienes  W3s  endeavouring'  to  excite  the 
Athenian*  to  Khare  in  ihu  intrigues.  Antipui^r,  however,  was  not  want- 
ing' in  TigoDT  daring  this  emeigencj,  nnd  in  a  battle  which  aUortly  aflei 
ensued,  the  bopea  of  Spartan  BDpremacy  'vrere  frustrated,  tlieir  troops  * 
dritauj,  and  king  Agia  slain,  while  fifty  of  her  principal  rilisens  were 
compelled  to  become  hostages  for  hei  future  conduct.  Probahly  being 
tntonned  of  thia  unexpected  change  in  the  aflaira  of  Greece,  Danue  fled 
from  Ecbatana  towards  Ihe  Caucaaua,  accompanied  with  not  more  than 
10,000  men.  Ac^vely  puisucd  by  Alexander,  he  was  killed  by  the 
•word  of  one  of  his  own  olRceia  before  the  conqueror  could  OTerlaks 
him;  and  BeESUs,  the  murderer,  who  bad  assumed  the  regal  title,  fell 
•horUy  afWr  into  (he  bands  of  the  King  of  Macedon,  by  whom  hewai 
KDurged  and  mutilated,  330  B.C. 

About  this  time  the  conqueror  Ipaml  that  Philotas,  the  son  of  Pai^ 
nvaio,  had  entertained  designs  against  hia  lifej  and  the  offender,  with 
bis  falher,  suflered  death,  according  to  the  decision  of  a  Iribanal  of  Iheir 
tounttynien.  CUtus,  who  had  saved  his  prince's  life  st  tlie  Gianicus, 
iind  had  been  appointed  to  the  conipanion-cavalry  aiier  the  execution  of 
I'liilotaa,  was,  in  a  lit  of  ungovemed  passion  or  of  intoxication,  slabbed 
by  him  lo  the  benrl.  Nothing  for  a  lime  could  allay  the  hitler  regtel 
which  Alexander  felt,  and  al  the  moment  he  could  Bcaiccly  hereEtrained. 
from  plunging  ihe  bloody  weapon  into  hia  own  boaom. 

In  Woming  tlio  Bovcreijrn  of  Asia,  the  Macedonian  aimed  at  pei^ 
IDSDency  of  dominion,  and  with  this  view  assumed  the  Median  dress, 
maxricd  Roiana,  a  Persian  lady  of  high  rank,  and  in  his  inlemal  policy 
contemplated  Iho  prosperity  of  hie  new  ranpiro.  But  al)  his  enemies 
were  not  yet  subdued,  end  the  victorious  leader  next  carried  hia  anne, 
with  bis  wonted  fortune,  beyond  the  Indus,  and  waa  meditating  an 
npedilion  as  far  as  the  Ganges.  During  his  progress  in  India,  hs 
earricd  into  cxreulion  his  plans  for  promoljnfr  a  communication  between 
tbu country  and  Greece;  and  a  fleet  under  Neatehus  waa  fitted  out  to 
pin  iho  desired  information,  by  exploring  the  coasts  of  the  Indian 
Ocnn  and  Persian  Gulf.  Returning  from  these  distant  scenes  of  con- 
qaesl,  be  reached  Susa  once  more,  n-liere  Barcine  or  Slalira,  tlie  beauli' 
fill  dai^ter  of  Darius,  became  his  wife.  Proceeding  thence  to  Bcb^ 
tua,  he  offered  maguiUcent  saerilices,  followed  by  festive  games,  in 
gratitude  fur  hia  long-conlinued  success.  It  was  here  that  he  loet  his 
•arly  and  dearest  friend,  Hephaiislion.     He  now  returned  to  Babylon, 

M  MMUnii  i>r  Ihii  flKunidgncr.  nr  uf  llw  iIbiDi  of  Bnlit.  Clilui,  Cilli>l)>»H.  unil  tlw 

Uie»iiic»T.  ■•  ■  BiodalorHhUcmirfpriraiiivliiupa.    Thli  iiOfntm  i>  niininini  (a 
•riM  ftiiru  Ihe  pi-it«Uim  iiffunlcil  lif  llH  kini  to  ilw  nnquHbcd  M>>"M  U<*  ■iiciion* 

■iikrlFHH-.'  BrranillwrHrnMdIvlilalbalnDKiiefpniU.ilirHiHMmrrtDlwrVHd 

ngnUti.    Tlw  ant**  wtr»  all  klDi-Mitn.  (ml  ili»  MmmIobIiii  ■Dvenicni  wbo  bad 
•■l(liif«"4  It'rm  iH-ripiHliciilirljIhf  o|p)Mt«nfil»it»lihnnfiiM.    Tbi-vlriiiFniMl  will- 

SUUCri  Itaim  in  •»  iiap«litt»lil.'  mcmoinJ  In  lUeic  wiilLnsi 
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regtirdleM  of  the  warmngB  said  to  have  been  giTen  by  the  Chaldea* 
•eers,  and  of  the  yarioua  omens  that  had  preceded  bis  entry  into  that 
city.  Here,  while  engaged  in  plans  (or  improving  bis  future  capital, 
and  for  restoring  to  ttie  ancient  Assyrian  empire  its  former  supremacy 
in  arms  and  commerce,  he  was  attacked  by  a  fatal  disease,  of  which  h» 
died  on  the  eleventh  day  of  his  illness,  323  b.  c.  He  was  cut  off  in  the 
flower  of  his  a^e,  when  much  might  have  i>een  expected  from  the 
maturer  years  ot  one  whose  youth  had  given  such  brilliant  promise :  ha 
died  in  the  midst  of  his  grand  designs,  at  the  moment  when  a  career  of 
usefulness  appeared  to  be  opening  before  him.  But  although  our  minds 
cannot  fathom  the  designs  of  Infinite  Intelligence  in  thus  removing  him 
at  the  most  important  period  of  his  life,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  all 
is  tlie  result  of  chance.  In  the  words  of  the  historian,  we  may  add, 
that  **  not  without  especial  purpose  of  the  deity  was  such  a  man  given 
to  the  world,  to  whom  none  has  ever  yet  been  equal.*' 

Partition  or  the  Empire. — The  death  of  the  illustrious  conqueror 
became  tlie  signal  of  discord,  and  his  vast  empire  a  theatre  of  war  and 
rerolution:  but  from  the  multitude  of  pandidates  who  aspired  simul- 
taneously to  the  supreme  command,  tlie  history  of  this  period  is  thrown 
into  almost  inextricable  confusion. — ^Perdiccas  by  general  consent  was 
appointed  regent,  and  the  kingdom  divided  into  thirty-three  provinces, 
sorrespondinff  to  the  number  of  generals.  This  distinguished  leader  fell 
shortly  after  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  and  Antipater  succeeded  to  his 
office :  disorder  continued  to  reign  amon^  the  numerous  successors  of 
Alexander,  and  each  party  was  by  turns  victorious  or  defeated. 

Lamian  War. — ^Taking  advantage  of  these  disturbances,  the  Athe- 
nians, excited  by  Demostlicncs,  in  opposition  to  the  counsels  of  Phocion, 
entered  into  a  league  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke.  Leosthenes, 
the  preneralissimo  of  the  allies,  gained  two  victories  over  Antipater,  by 
which  the  Greeks  were  quite  intoxicated ;  but  at  Cranon  these  advan- 
tages were  lost,  and  Athens  itself  was  with  difficulty  preserved.  The 
orator  was  compelled  to  flee  and  take  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Neptune 
at  Calauria,  when,  being  reduced  to  t^e  last  extremity,  he  swallowed 
poison  and  died,  32*3  e.  c. 

Another  revolution  placed  the  regency  in  the  hands  of  Polysperchon, 
who,  desirous  of  the  support  of  the  Greeks,  re-established  me  govern- 
ment of  their  cities,  319  e.  c.  Athens  made  an  unjust  use  of  the  restora- 
tion of  her  democracy,  in  the  accusation  of  Phocion  and  his  condemnation 
without  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  defence.  He  suffered  like  many 
of  his  illustrious  predecessors;  and  even  afler  death,  the  fury  of  tho 
populace  forbade  the  interment  of  his  corpse.  Probity  was  the  charao* 
tenstic  of  this  great  man ;  he  was  elected  general  forty-five  times,  was 
always  victorious  and  always  poor.  Altnough  compelled  to  perform 
the  duties  of  domestic  life,  generally  intrusted  to  the  slaves,  he  refused 
a  hundred  talents  which  Alexander  wished  to  force  upon  him.  Deme- 
trius Pbalerius,  a  wise  and  learned  person,  whom  Cassander  some  t^me 
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I  after  (318)  appointed  his  lieutenant,  met  with  a  fate  different  from  that  ! : 

'  I  of  Phocion.     Three  hundred  and  sixtv  statues  were  erected  in  omtitnde  .  j 

ii 


of  Phocion.    Three  hundred  and  sixty  statues  were  erected  in  gratitude 
for  his  skilful  administration ;  brt  they  were,  with  true  Athenian  fic- 
kleness, as  suddenly  thrown  down  as  tlicy  had  been  raised.    He  retirei)         '    | ' 
»o  Kgypt,  and  consoled  himself  with  literary  pursuits  at  the  court  of 
Ptolomj      Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antlgonus,  who  had  delivered  Athens 
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and  nearly  all  Greece  (307),  was  appointed  eeneralissimo  in  303,  and 
foar  years  ailer  driven  into  banithnient.  He  gained  the  epithet  of 
PoHtnxeietj  or  vanquither  ofciiia^  by  his  great  s^iccess  in  the  redaction 
of  fortified  places. 

Ambitious,  and  jealoas  of  each  other,  the  generals  of  Alexander  had 
nerer  ceased  to  contend  for  the  spoils  of  his  fast  empire.  At  last,  after 
a  long  alternation  of  success  and  rcTerses,  the  unitea  army  of  Ptolemy, 
Caasander,  Lysimachus,  and  Seleucus,  gained  at  Ipsus  in  Phrygia  a 
daeishre  victory  oyer  Antigonus  and  his  son  Poliorcetes.  The  father 
Miighed  on  the  field,  while  tho  other  not  without  difficulty  escaped  to 
meee  with  the  fleet  and  a  remnant  of  his  army,  301  b.  c.  Tha 
doDunioDS  of  the  son  of  Philip  were  iiow  divided  into  four  large  king 
doms:^  Macedon  and  Greece,  and  the  western  parts,  under  Cassander; 
Thrace,  Bithynia,  and  the  northern  parts,  under  Lysimachus ;  Egypt, 
and  the  touik,  under  Ptolemy,  son  of^  Lagus ;  and  Syria,  with  the  east, 
inder  Seleucus.  With  the  establishment  of  this  last  king  at  Babylon 
commences  the  Era  or  the  SiLcociDJBf  (312  b.  c),  which  was  in  use 
uitil  65  B.C* 

Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  among  the  Greeks.  • 

The  Greeks  cultivated  Letters  and  the  Arts  with  a  perfection  that  places 
ihem  in  the  first  rank  of  civilised  nations,  and  the  monuments  the\  have  left  in 
•my  branch  have  shed  a  glory  upon  their  country  that  almost  obacures  their 
military  fame.  It  is  in  the  period  beginning  with  Solon  and  terminating  with 
Alexander,  that  moet  of  the  great  men  flourished  who  brought  such  renown  on 
the  Grecian  name. 

AmcBrrECTUSE. — Durins:  the  administration  of  Pericles,  architecture  sprang 
from  rude  forms  to  perfection.  From  the  Greeks  we  derive  three  orders  or 
atjries,  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian ;  from  the  Romans,  the  Tus- 
can and  the  Composite ;  from  the  Goths,  the  Gothic,  in  which  most  of  our 
ancient  cathedrals  are  constructed.  The  Tuscan  order  is  the  simplest  and  least 
ornamented.  The  essential  character  of  the  Doric  is  solidity ;  of  the  Ionic, 
delicacy  and  elegance ;  of  the  Corinthian,  nobility  and  grace.  The  Compo.<(ite 
IS,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  mixture  of  Ionic  and  Corinthian.  The  temple  of 
Ceres  and  Proserpine  at  Eleusis  was  built  in  the  Doric  manner;  that  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus  and  ot  Apollo  at  Miletus,  m  the  Ionic ;  the  temple  of  the  Olympian 
Jupiter  at  Athens,  in  the  Corinthian ;  the  column  of  Trajan  at  Rome,  in  the 
Pascan ;  and  the  Pantheon  in  the  Composite. 

ScuLFTuas. — The  ancient  sculptors  made  use  of  wood,  stone,  marble,  ivory, 
pradotis  stones,  as  the  affate,  several  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  brass,  and 
difTerent  other  plastic  substances,  such  as  clay,  plaster,  and  wax.  The  most 
celebrated  statuaries  were  Phidias,  Polycletus,  Myro,  Lysippus,  and  Praxiteles. 
The  Elein  marbles  in  the  British  Museum  are  supposed  to  have  been  carved 
under  tne  direction  of  Phidias,  part  being  the  work  of  his  own  hand ;  the  famous 
horses  of  Venice  are  said  to  be  the  production  of  Lysippus. 

Painting. — We  have  no  specimens  to  show  that  this  elegant  art  was  carried 
to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  sculpture.  The  Greeks  made  use  of  only 
km  colours,  black,  white,  red,  and  yellow.  Down  to  the  age  of  Nero,  paint- 
ings were  executed  chiefly  on  wood:  at  this  period  canvass  began  to  be 
employed,  but  it  seems  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  ancients  were  entirely 
■nacquainted  with  oil-painting.    They  wrought  in  distemper  and  in  fresco ;  the 

*  Thifl  partition  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  remarkably  fblfils  the  prophecy  of  Daniel 
(dMP'Viii-):  *'The  great  horn  tvaa  broken;  and  for  it  came  up  four  notable  ones, 
>>ward  the  four  winds  of  heaven." 

t  Uaed  in  the  Eaut  by  Pagans,  Jew>,  Cbriatlant,  and  MahomiDedaaa.'-called  Era  if 
Ok»otract»  by  the  Jews. 
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hrmet,  on  wooden  tablett,  with  colonn  mingled  with  gam-wster;  the  latter, 
on  waiU  covered  with  fresh -and  undried  platter.  They  practised  also  puntinfl 
in  Tarioiis  icinds  of  wax,  i^  miniature,  enamel,  and  mosaic  The  most  eelebnUaa 
artists  of  antiquity  were,  Polysnotus,  Apollodorus,  Zeuzis,  Parrhasius,  Pam* 

f»hilu8,  Timanthes,  Apelles,  Aristides,  Protogenes,  and  rausias,  almost  ail 
iellow-coUntrymen  ana  contemporaries  of  the  sculptors  named  above. 

Music. — ^The  object  of  music  among  the  Greeks  was  to  elevate  the  mind 
rather  than  charm  the  ear ;  it  excited  to  courage  in  battle,  softened  the  manners 
of  the  savage,  and  thus  contributed  to  the  progress  of  civihsatioiL  Music  hav* 
ing  there  a  political  end,  was  cultivated  with  ereat  care,  and  formed  in  a  certain 
measure  part  of  their  national  education,  in  Sparta,  every  innovation  in  tha 
art  was  strictly  forbidden,  and  a  musician  was  banished  who  had  ventured  ta 
bcrease  the  number  of  the  strings  of  the  lyre. 

PoETRT. — ^Thespis,  of  Attic  birth,  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  dramatic  art, 
595  B.  c  ^schylus,  who  Uved  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  shared  vnth  hia 
brother  Cynagirus  the  dangers  of  the  Persian  wan,  distinguished  himself  as 
an  author  m  that  department.  The  battle  ofTSalamis,  at  which  he  was  present, 
forms  the  subject  ot  one  of  his  tragedies.  Sophocles  surpassed  him  in  purity 
and  simplicity :  of  his  numerous  compositions  only  seven  remaiti.  Euripides, 
the  rival  of  Sophocles,  carried,  in  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  critio  Aristotle, 
the  pathetic  power  of  txagcdy  to  its  greatest  height. 

Susarlbn  of  Mcgara,  a  contemporary  of  Thespis,  is  Mid  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  comedy ;  Aristophanes,  unequalled  for  his  wit  and  genius,  both  too 
fif^quently  defiled  by  the  j^ssness  of  his  time,  introduced  the  living  manners 
on  the  stage.    The  political  aims  of  his  comedies  can  scarcely  be  accurately 


appreciated  by  the  moderns.  Menander,  the  predecessor  of  the  Roman 
'lerence,  mane  ideal  choractera  the  vehicle  of  his  sentiments  and  of  his 
story. 

In  lyric  poetry  wf  meet  with  the  name  of  Simonides  and  of  the  nnrivalled 
Pindar,  who  devoted  their  genius  to  the  celebration  of  the  victora  at  the  PubUc 
Games,  about  390  b.  c.  Anacreon  confined  his  muse  to  Epicurean  and  comie 
strains ;  Alcasus,  Sappho,  and  Archilochus  sang  the  pleasures  and  the  pangs 
of  love. 

WRmNo. — ^In  the  firet  ases  of  the  world,  writing  was  confined  to  charactera 
graven  on  stone  or  plates  of  metal.  Palm-leaves  came  subsequently  into  use. 
and  then  the  inner  bark  (jliber)  of  certain  trees ;  soon  sfterwanls,  canvass  ana 
tablets  covered  with  wax  were  employed.  Paper  was  introduoad  in  the  age  of 
Alexander ;  it  was  fabricated  from  the  papffru$,  a  plant  still  growing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  and  in  Sicily.  Eumenes,  King  of  Pergamus,  was  the  inventor 
of  parchment,  and  gave  it  the  name  it  beara. 

f  Eloquence. — Elo<iuence  could  not  fail  to  be  in  great  esteem  among  the 

Greeks,  with  whom  it  was  the  principal  instrument  of  polity  and  the  mainspring 
of  government.  Pericles  was  the  tiret  who  gained  any  fasting  reputation  by 
this  popular  talent ;  he  was  followed  by  Isocrates,  Demades.  Machines,  Lysias, 
Aristidfes, — all  of  whom  were  greatly  surpassed  by  Demosthenes. 

History. — History,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  ancients,  had  a  close  con* 
nexion  with  oratory.  They  were  satisfied  with  .the  narrative,  provided  it  con 
tained  long  speeches  gratuitously  put  into  the  mouths  of  actual  personages. 
Herodotus,  sumamcd  tne  Father  ot  History,  is  at  the  head  of  the  list :  Thucy* 
dides,  the  most  perfect  of  all,  was  the  model  adopted  by  Tacitus:  Aenophos 
was  the  author  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  1'housand,  and  of  the  Cyropedia. 
Polybhis,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  appearea  sub 
aequently. 

Philosopht. — Greece  gave  birth  to  a  ^reat  number  of  men,  who,  under  tbe 
name  of  philosophers,  were  occupied  chiefly  with  the  firet  principles  of  civil 
polity  nna  the  duties  of  society.  They  were  divided  into  a  great  num  !>er  oi 
sects,  the  chief  of  which  have  been  enumerated  above,  page  S. 
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Simarit  an  the  Ilitlorj  ef  AUxandtr. 
WhK  tlw  deith  of  Gpominondu  n  Maniipea  (362),  and  ofAgesilnai  in  hli 
ntam  ftom  Egypl.  lerminMes  iho  hniory  of  ilie  Oreck  ronimonwealiha. 
Tbttr  «a  wu  i^nmplclcd ;  ihsl  or  iha  MacpdaniBn*  wu  beginning.  All  the 
npohHc*  nnlted  ■rourtd  three  cenltc* — Sparu,  Theboa,  Alfarn* :  bul  ihfir 
■Datgin  wcro  Hhrnulsd  when  Philip  ■ppcsied  on  iho  aceae.  Uia  son  per- 
MVBfM  is  111*  fuher'a  coutae.  ihough  on  >  much  larger  Ihcttce.  Mind  wu 
■MTcbiDC  10  lh«  cenqueM  of  mttler ;  iletpotiam  was  aboul  to  yield  to  liberty. 
Qnrai  mlorcd  to  iho  Etat  ihe  knowlL.tre  the  had  received  frala  ii,  ■'  Thui,'" 
Mr*  MkhcUl,  "thi>  lillle  iiDprison<>i.  ~orld  declared  eletnal  war  ngiinsl  all 
IM  nlic*  of  RRlnnl  life  in  the  oijent.  'Tibea.  Thii  form,  by  which  the  PelBtgi 
tad  iinitat«4l  Ana  in  Europe,  wu  w'^gced  by  Alhena  and  by  Rome.  In  ihia 
eMtua  wore  airangjy  chanclotiud  .no  three  epai^ha  of  Greece  ;  the  allackcd 
"  ~  "n  tha  Trojan  Wer, — r*"rf.od  her  u  Suhuniai  —  subdued  her  under 


W*  abould  nol  regtid  ihis  farro  aa  n  mere  warrior  eighing  for  fresli  world* 
to  (onduet:  he  is  lo  be  odmired  reiher  for  bia  aagndiy  and  diaerimination. 
•TRHtM  in  the  potilieni  regulation*  of  (he  variDua  eialea  which  were  aubjeetcd 
to  Utaolhority.  He  was  the  meaaen^r  of  ihe  Almighty  aent  forih  to  work 
Ua  pMdictad  cnda  i  lo  etfecl  no  imnuent  eonqueata,  but  to  open  the  path  into 
dwremou  Catli  lu  inlroduce  the  Grecian  Innguage,  the  medium  of  civil isaiion 
•nd  ChTialiaDiiT,  into  ihwe  countries;  and  to  prepare  secretly  ycl  power- 


Ily  Ihe  way 
iHchten  the 


iiy,  into  Iho 
lor  Ibat  diS| 


.raier*ed  aa  a  congneror.    "  The  (bnuns  of  Aleiaa- 

id  the  overruling  providence  of  God." 

Heuarad  by  yeara,  hi>  life  waa  short ;  long,  if  we  rerkon  it  by  evpnia,  How 

craM  w*a  hi*  pmgreas  in  a  few  monlh* !    He  was  no  lorf^cr  Kine  of  Macedon, 

.    DDi  the  conqueror  of  the  world ;  st  his  death  it  remained  without  a  tnaeier. 

Bb  nnerala  were  bnve,  sacikcious.  enlerpriaing.  nnd  euccessrul,  eo  long  u 

tbeyTraehiundrrbiiere.    When  he  was  no  mote,  disunior  —'  "' 

fallowed;  and  the  capital  of  the  World  Wu  removed  to  Rome. 


willlin  her  wall*  t« 


.„j. 


She  encloaed 

ind  Sabine;  sacerdotal  and 

iinded  properly  sod 


M  fuW."    From  these  apparently  discordsnt  mDierinli,  we  shall ......  ^ - 

kixf  Ihnne  becune,  even  in  consequenoe  of  them,  Ihe  mialress  of  [he  world. 

Consult  1  Williams' Lifi?  of  Alexander. 

'  Ptfptie :  A  Map  of  the  World  after  the  diviaion  of  AlcianJcr'a  Empire. 

ROME. 
Fnlimiiuirf  Ohirrvalleni  mi  lie  GaiiU. 
^bt  OmI*  or  Celt*  now  lirai  appeared  in  history.  They  were  n  wnrlike 
fMipb,  who,  about  two  centuries  before  ihia  period,  had  crossed  the  Alps  under 
dveommind  of  Belloveau*,  and  seiilvd  in  ilie  north  of  Italy,  or  Hither  Giiiil, 
katlm  exierminaied  the  whole  population.  Their  chief  puttuila  were  pasiuraga 
and  war:  the  form  of  goTemment  waa  ■  hereditary  monarchy :  iheir  religion, 
Drd^eat.  The  alrensth  of  their  armiea  cwnsisled  in  cnvalry  or  in  chariot* ; 
and  iha  bnge  bo^ea  wild  features,  and  shaEgr  hair  of  ihe  men.  airaok  terror 
hto  their  enemie*.  They  were  badly  eouippcdj  armonr  wia  rare,  iheir  shield* 
war*  imall.  tbeir  awnrd*  king,  ihin,  and  brittle.  They  hang  ihe  heads  of  >he 
■kin  10  their  horaes'  inanee,  and  in  many  of  their  houses  mu;ht  bo  Men,  nailed 
np  a*  an  heirloom,  ihe  ahull  of  some  person  of  rank  who  hid  fallen  before  iheiB 
b  battle.  Their  towns  were  few,  tbeir  hsbttsiiona  mean  and  oomfortleaa 
Tll#T  betrayed  an  extreme  passion  for  golden  ornsmenta,  which  lljeT  ei 


I  all  the  faoCB  of  il: 


V,  litie  the 
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CAPnmi  or  Rome,  390  b.  c. — Allured  by  the  luxuries  and  climate  oC 
Italy,  successive  invaders  pushed  farther  south,  crossed  the  ApenninM, 
and  appeared  before  Clusium,  where  first  they  attracted  the  attention  of 
Rome,  and  whither  ambassadors  were  sent  to  ascertain  who  theM 
foreigners  were.  The  envoys  havinff  improperly  takenpart  in  a  bmttlei 
the  Uauls  demanded  that  they  should  be  given  up.  The  senate  con* 
tented,  but  the  people  refused ;  upon  which  the  invading  army,  70,000 
strong,  under  Brennus,  marched  towards  the  city.  Th^  were  met  on 
the  banks  of  the  Allia  by  40,000  men,  who  were  defeated  with  tenibls 
ilaughter,  and  before  nightfall  the  enemy  were  at  the  gates  of  Rome 
The  town  was  deserted,  but  the  Capitol  was  held  by  about  1000  despe* 
rate  combatants.  During  several  days  the  city  was  given  up  to  plunder^ 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  the  houses  were  burned  to  the  ground. 
Part  of  the  conquering  army  now  continued  their  advance,  and  the 
remainder  almost  succeeded  in  taking  the  Capitol,  the  defenders  of 
which  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremities  by  famine.  Brennos,  after 
remaining  seven  months,  was  induced  to  accept  a  thousand  pounds 
weight  of  gold  as  the  price  of  quitting  Rome  and  her  territories,  upon 
which  he  led  his  people  home  without  encountering  opposition.  The 
story  of  their  subsequent  defeat  by  Camillus  is  a  fiction  of  Roman  vanity. 

It  was  now  proposed  that  the  seat  of  government  should  be  removed 
to  Veii,  a  town  eaual  to  Rome  in  magnitude  and  beauty,  when  the  lucky 
omen  of  a  word  decided  the  question,  and  within  a  year  a  new  city  rose 
from  the  ashes  of  the  former.  Fresh  wars  ensued ;  Roman  fortune 
again  prevailed;  the  Sabines,  Etrurians,  Latins,  ^qui,  and  Volsci, 
were  successively  defeated,  and  the  Gauls,  who  had  attempted  a  second 
invasion,  were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  But  Rome  still  suffered 
much  from  the  former  assault  of  that  fierce  people ;  thouffh  this,  which 
elsewhere  was  a  deathblow  to  liberty,  raisea  the  constitution  nes^y  to  a 
perfect  state.  The  oppressive  rate  of  interest,  the  power  which  the 
creditor  still  possessed,  and  not  unfrequently  exercised,  of  life  and  death 
over  the  debtor,  had  reduced  the  lower  orders  to  desperation.  Manlius, 
the  preserver  of  the  Capitol,  took  pity  on  the  helpless  pepple.  On  the 
retreat  of  the  invaders,  he  had  found  himself  neglecteo,  while  all  civil 
and  militeiry  honours  were  heaped  upon  his  enemy  Camillus.  His  first 
actions,  which  resulted  from  the  pure  feeling  of  humanity,  led  him  to 
become  the  patron  of  the  commonalty.  The  measures  by  which  he 
proposed  to  alleviate  the  public  distress  excited  the  anger  of  the  patri 
oians,  who  charged  him  with  aiming  at  despotic  power,  and  committed 
him  to  prison,  from  which  he  was  soon  aflerwaras  released.  He  was 
again  accused  by  the  tribunes,  with  the  design  of  driving  him  into  exile, 
but  he  was  unanimously  acquitted.  Still  thirsting  for  his  blood,  tiie 
public  prosecutors  once  more  arraigned  him ;  he  was  on  this  accusation 
condemned  to  death,  and  a  slave  treacherously  pushed  him  down  the 
fatal  Tarpeian  rock,  384  b.  c. 

LiciNiAN  Laws.— The  universal  distress  had  now  reached  the  highest 
pitch,  and  Rome  was  on  the  point  of  degenerating  into  a  miserable 
oligarchy,  when  two  men  appeared  who  changed  the  fate  of  their  coun- 
try and  that  of  the  world.  In  theyear  376  b.  c,  Licinius  Stolo  and  L. 
Sextius  were  chosen  tribunes,  llie  celebrated  rogaUom^  which  thej 
brought  forward,  produced  a  violent  opposition  between  the  two  ptitiet 
»'  the  state,  which  lasted  six  years.    Though  the  countiy  was  foitii* 
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Mtdy  »t  peaoA,  such  a  condition  of  affairs  was  unsafe ;  and  at  length, 
Camillas  mediating  between  the  patricians  and  the  commonalty,  tho 
rogations  passed  the  senate.  By  these,  the  consuls,  one  of  whom  was 
to  be  a  plebeian,  replaced  the  military  tribunes ;  the  laws  of  debtor  and 
creditor  were  altered ;  an  Agrarian  law  was  enacted,  limiting  the  shares 
d  tlie  public  lands  to  500  acres  and  the  taxes  to  be  raised  upon  them, 
and  enjoining  that  free  labourers  should  be  employed  in  their  cultivation. 
The  consular  power  was  howeyer  diminished  by  committing  judicial 
affairs  to  a  prmtor^  and  by  the  appointment  of  euruU  ttdiles^  366  b.  c. 
L.  Sextias  Lateranus  was  the  first  plebeian  consul ;  and  the  commons 
hanng  once  made  good  their  claim  to  this  high  office,  were  not  long 
before  they  participated  in  the  others.  They  were  admitted  to  the  dic- 
tatorship, 359 ;  the  censorship,  351 ;  the  prstorship,  337 ;  and  the  priest- 
hood, 301  B.  c.  A  second  commercial  treaty  with  Carthage  (348^  shows 
that  the  Roman  nayy  was  at  this  time  far  from  contemptible ;  ana  though 
it  appears  to  have  been  merely  piratical,  squadrons  were  equipped  and 
sent  from  their  ports  before  the  close  of  the  century. 

Samnitb  Wabs,  343  b.  g^— The  Samnites  inhabited  the  mountains 
towards  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  had  spread  still  farther  to  the 
•oath,  when  the  Campanians,  with  whom  'they  were  at  war,  applied  to 
Rome  for  assistance,  which  was  readily  granted.  The  former  made  a 
lone  and  yigorous  resistance ;  but  being  at  last  routed  by  Decius,  30,000 
of  £em  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  'Hie  Roman  arms  were  now  tamed 
against  the  Latins,  who  had  long  been  their  allies.  A  war,  which  dif- 
fered little  from  a  civil  contest,  broke  out;  and  in  a  conflict  at  the  ibot 
of  Vesuvius,  the  Latin  and  Samnite  forces  would  have  conquered,  but 
for  the  patriotic  sacrifice  of  Decius,  who,  clad  in  magnificent  robes, 
rushed  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  where  he  fell  under  a  thousand 
wounds.  A  cruel  revenge  was  taken  by  the  victors,  and  Latium  was 
rendered  for  ever  incapable  of  opposing  their  power,  338  b.  o.  A  signal 
disgrace,  it  is  true,  was  inflicted  on  their  arniy  at  the  Caudine  Forks, 
331  B.C. ;  but  it  was  soon  effaced,  and  Samnium  reduced  to  submission, 
after  a  struggle  of  more  than  fifty  years,  390  b.  c.  These  wars  opened 
a  way  to  tOe  subjugation  of  Italy,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Roman 
greatness.  A  new  species  of  tactics  was  learnt;  tbe  relations  with 
neighbouring  states  were  more  firmly  established ;  and  the  influence  of 
Rome  extended  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  internal  discords  of  the  city  were  ended  about  this  period  in  con- 
sequence of  three  laws  introduced  by  Publilius  Philo,  the  dictator :  — 
1st,  The  office  of  censor  was  made  common  to  the  two  orders ;  8d,  The 
veto  was  taken  away  from  the  curiae;  3d,  The  pUbitdta,  or  decrees  c£ 
the  people,  were  rendered  binding  on  the  whole  state ;  the  distinction 
between  patricians  and  commons  being  now  merely  nominal.  Thus 
was  the  constitution  completed,  and  Rome  rapidly  advanced  to  universal 
empire,  386  b.  c. 

JUDiEA. 

Judaea  now  became  part  of  the  Syrian  prefecture,  under  the  heads  of 
the  priesthood,  subject  to  the  civil  and  military  control  of  the  Persian 
tatraps,  373  b.  c.  The  meagre  annals  of  this  period  record  but  one 
remarkable  event,  and  that  an  atrocious  crime,  perpetrated  by  the  high 
prMst  Jonathan,  who,  suspecting  his  brother  Joshua  of  intriguing  with 
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BftgotM,  the  imperial  gorernor,  slew  him  within  the  precinete  oi  te 
temple.  BaLgoeea  hastened  to  Jerusalem«  forced  his  way  into  the  holj 
edince,  and  imposed  a  heavy  tax  on  the  sacrifices  as  a  penalty  for  tha 
outrage.  Alexander  passed  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  bO'WM 
induct  to  spare  by  the  timely  submission  of  the  people,  while  he  bows* 
ed  in  adoration  before  the  name  of  JehoTah,  inscrioed  on  the  head-drati 
of  the  high  priest  Jaddua.  He  was  shown  the  prophecies  in  whisli 
Daniel  had  foretold  his  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire,  at  which  cir- 
cumstance he  was  so  much  pleased,  that  he  took  the  Jews  into  pai^ 
ticular  favour,  332  b.  c.  Afler  his  death  and  the  division  of  his  empira, 
Palestine  was  regarded  as  a  valuable  frontier  province  both  hr  the 
Syrian  and  E^ptian  kings.  It  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy 
Soter,  who  took  Jerusalem  by  treachery  on  the  Sabbath,  and  led  a  gmt 
multitude  of  the  inhabitants  captive  into  Egypt,  312  b.  c.  Philadel* 
phus,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  released  120,000  of  them,  mnd 
caused  the  famous  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  called  the  S^iUuh 
gint^  to  be  prepared  by  seventy  learned  men.  The  fables  conceminji 
the  isolation  of  these  translators  and  the  perfect  coincidence  of  thcnr 
versions,  are  utterly  unworthy  of  credit.  The  high  priest  Simon  thu 
Just,  the  favourite  hero  of  Jewish  traditions,  died  in  292 ;  «n  event  that 
is  said  to  have  been  announced  by  prodigies,  and  which  the  nation  had 
cause  to  lament,  while  groaning  under  bis  unworthy  successors.  Ho 
completed  the  Canon  of  the  Ancient  Scriptures,  which  has  never  nnea 
been  changed.  About  this  time  the  sects  of  the  Pharisees,  SadduoeeSy 
and  Essenes,  assumed  their  peculiar  distinctions. 

PERSIA. 

The  safe  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  the  subsequent  victories 
of  Agesilaus,  revealed  the  weakness  of  this  monarchy :  but  the  union  of 
the  Athenian  and  Persian  fleets  under  Conon,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Spartans  near  Cnidus,  had  neutralized  those  events,  when  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas  asain  restored  to  Persia  its  supremacy  over  Asia,  and  inflided 
on  Sparta  a  deep  disgrace.  Artaxerxes  II.  failed  in  recov^ng  Egypt 
(374),  so  little  could  his  barbarian  hosts  achieve  without  Grecian  troopa 
and  generals.  The  court  was  under  the  control  of  women ;  esoh 
satrap  was  at  war  with  his  neighbour;  and  disputes  about  the  snooes- 
sion  nad  nearly  produced  tlie  downfal  of  the  empire  thirty  years  before 
the  battle  of  Arbela.  Oclius  mounted  the  throne  and  assumed  the  name 
of  his  father,  358  b.  c.  ;  and  though  insurrections  in  Asia  Minor  and 
extensive  rebellions  in  Phcenicia,  Egypt,  and  Cyprus,  disturbed  hit 
reign,  he  nevertheless,  with  the  help  of  Greek  mercenaries,  redoced 
E^pt  once  more  to  a  Persian  province  ^350).  Returning  to  his  owa 
capital,  he  resigned  himself  to  luxury,  as  if  desirous  to  allay  the  pangi 
of  conscience ;  for  he  had  scarcely  assumed  the  regal  tiara  before  hf 
massacred  one  hundred  and  fif\y  of  his  relations,  besides  a  great  numbei 
of  the  nobility.  He  was  himself  poisoned  by  his  favourite,  Bagoaa, 
who  promoted  the  kinsr^s  youn$rest  son  to  the  throne,  338,  but  soon  afte^ 
murdering  him  with  all  his  family,  he  set  up  in  his  place  the  unfortunate 
Darius  111.  Codomannus,  by  whom  the  invasion  or  Alexander  was  ably 
opposed.  Ailter  several  bloody  battles,  the  last  of  which  was  fougfaton 
the  well-known  field  of  Arbela  (331  b.  c),  the  destiny  of  the  empire 
was  sealed,  and  Darios,  whose  virtues  entitled  him  to  a  better  ntet 
shortly  aAerwards  perished  by  assassination. 
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TiUBD  CENTURY. 

.  FfTihus.— £64.  Firel  Punic  War— !5e,  Rdgnlua  in  Africk.- 
UB.  Second  Funic  Wu.-ai6.  CanoK^aoa,  Zama, 

GUECM—WO.  AchHUi  League.— 279,  Gallic  InVBMon.— E26.  Cleomenei.- 
S06.  Philopiemen. 

MacnroB.— 394,  Dcmclrius  Poliorcelcs.— 386,  Lyeimschua.— 321 ,  Philip  V. 

BoTrf^-^a83,  Pioleror  Phiiadelphus.— 270,  SopluBginl  Tranfilaiion  of  [he  He- 
brew Scripturea. — 2S6,  Parthia — Araocea. 

IlTTMTioHS,  &,c. — 3C9,  Ftnl  silvoT  money  coined  at  Rome. — 3G4,  The  Puiu 
CluOtai!\e^-S63.  Parrhmenl.— 250,  Clepsydra,— 220,  Burning-Blotsea. 

lOBUICRJ,  &.C. — Euclid,  Archimcdca,  TheocritDa,  Moncilio — Plnuiua,  d.  183. 

ROME, 

Ptubm,  SS0-E75  B.C. — After  subjugntins  the  Latins  and  Samnilea, 
Ih*  Romaos  tunied  their  anna  ^gaiost  the  Tarcntines,  who,  UDabls  to 
ittnti  themeelTes,  applied  to  the  King  of  Epirus  for  assiBlance.  TaTen- 
tnin  was  a  LacedtemoniaD  colonj  of  the  eighth  century  b.  c.,  cetablisbed 
■t  the  uiBe  period  with  many  other  towns  in  tho  eonthem  parts  of  the 
lutiBD  peninsula,  hence  called  Magna  Gisecia.  Tliese  cities,  which 
had  inaae  rapid  advances  in  wealth  and  power,  had  also  attained  some 
enuneDce  in  science,  literature,  and  philosophy.  Crotona  was  immor> 
tftlited  by  the  presence  and  instructions  of  Pjthagaraa,  to  whom  the 
real  system  of  the  universe  was  not  unknown ;  while  Herodotus  and 
LfBisa  wen  among  the  founders  of  Thurium.  The  Eleatic  school  of 
philosophy,  the  parent  of  so  much  genius  and  virtue,  was  first  Tormed 
m  Magna  Grceia,  where  history  and  poetry  were  cultivated  with  an 
■idonr  worthy  of  thetr  birth.  The  celebrated  laws  of  Zaieocua  of  LocHs 
eontinaed  in  force  two  centuries ;  but  the  progress  of  the  Tarcntines  in 
Inxniy,  which  led  lo  their  ruin,  was  not  lees  rapid  than  their  advances 
in  lilenttare  and  refinement.  Involved  in  a  contest  witli  the  Romans, 
thev  demanded  the  aid  of  the  niililary  talents  of  Pyrtbus.  He  came  lo 
iheu  sssisOncewith  30,000  men,  and  success  at  tint  crowned  his  eObrls 
OD  the  fields  of  Heraclea  and  Asculum,  but  after  six  years  he  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  ascendency  of  Rome.  Leaving  the  Tarenlines  to 
iheii  own  resources,  be  relumed  to  his  native  country,  where  he  perished 
by  au  unworthy  death,  272.  The  fall  of  their  capital  in  the  following 
jMf  decided  the  fate  of  Southern  Italy. 

Ptnao  Wahs,  964  s.  c— ^even  years  atiei  the  reduction  of  MagiiA 
GrKcls,  the  First  Punic  War  broke  out,  and  Sicily  became  the  theatre 
of  dte  earliest  struggle  between  Rome  and  Carthage.     Syracuse,  the 

7il>I  of  the  island,  was  of  Corinthian  origin, — the  most  celebrated  of 
the  cities  that  were  founded  by  the  Greeks,  It  had  reached  the 
bright  of  political  and  literary  renown  about  a  century  previous  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Punic  Wars-  The  single  name  of  Archimedes 
would  have  immortalized  il.     Epicharmus  was  the  model  of  Plaulni, 

Tbsi).     So  great,  indeed,  ^ 

hM,  thai  even  the  tyrant  Dionysius  was  its 

Ur  its  envied  honnun.    The  First  Punic  Wir 
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an  let  of  flaf^rant  injostice,  and  to  protect  a  band  of  murderous  aaTBgw 
The  MamertineSf  a  meroenarr  body  of  Italian  soldiers,  after  serving  :ii 
he  armies  of  Agathocles,  had  taken  forcible  possession  of  the  city  of 
Messana,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to'ths  sword,  280.  The  Syraeusana 
and  the  Carthaginians  united  to  punish  them,  upon  which  the  terrified 
criminals  applied  to  the  Romans  tor  simport.  The  pretext  for  war  was 
eagerly  seized  on,  as,  independently  of  the  hatred  existing  between  the 
rival  republics,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  a  powerful  enemy  from  the 
aeighbonrhood  of  Southern  Italy,  which  had  been  so  recently  conquered. 

Preliminary  OhtervatumM, 

The  defeat  of  Pjrrrhns  and  the  subjugation  of  Magna  Greda,  with  the 
definitive  submission  of  Samnium  and  Etruria,  had  reduced  l»eneath  the  Roman 
sway  all  Italy  ftom  the  Amo  to  the  Straits  of  Messina.  The  Roman  name 
be^[an  to  attract  attention  and  to  be  treated  with  respect :  the  constitution  was 
in  Its  utmost  vigour  ^  and  a  chain  of  military  colonies,  the  nurseries  of  hardy 
and  ezperienceasoldierst  held  the  conquered  nations  in  awe  from  north  to  south. 
Such  was  the  state  of  Rome :  nor  was  that  of  Carthage  in  any  respect  inferior 
at  the  breaking  out  of  these  celebrated  wars— called  Fmrnict  from  the  Pomi,  or 
Phcenicians,  from  whom  the  Carthaginians  were  descended.  They  are  three 
in  number:— 

Firtt,  264-241  B.  a,  by  which  the  Carthaginians  wen  compelled  to  evacuate 
Sicily  and  the  Italian  Isles.  They  suffered  still  more  by  the  total  exhaustion 
of  their  finances,  and  a  civil  commotion  of  three  years  and  a  half  (240-237), 
terminated  only  by  the  heroism  of  Hamilcar,  who  sought  the  aid  of  the  demo- 
cracy against  the  power  of  the  aenste. 

Steondt  218-202  b.  c.  Signslised  by  the  rivalry  of  Hannibal  and  Sci|no.  The 
Eomans  conquered  Spain,  and  Carthage  was  deprived  of  all  her  poasesnons 
ontof  Afirica. 

Third,  149-146  B.  c.  Sdpio  iEmilisnus,  sumsmed  Afiricsnus  II.,  took  and 
destroyed  Carthage. 

FiBST  Punic  War,  264-941  B.O.— The  great  obstacle  to  cairying 
on  this  war  was  the  want  of  a  fleet,  which  the  ingenui^  of  tiie  Romans 
Boon  supplied ;  and,  strange  to  relate,  in  the  first  naval  battle,  the  consul 
Duillius  defeated  a  nation  long  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  360.  Scipio 
expelled  the  Carihaffiniaiis  firom  Corsica,  while  Regulu»  transferred  the 
•eat  of  war  from  Sicily  to  Africa,  where  he  was  defeated,  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  superior  skill  of  Xantippus,  a  Lacedannonian  general. 
The  torments  inflicted  on  the  captive  are  said  to  be  imaginary,  and  were 
invented  solely  to  extenuate  the  Roman  cruelty  towards  tiieir  prisoners, 
and  to  make  it  appear  an  act  of  retaliation.  After  various  suocesses,  in 
one  of  which  off  Drepanum  (Trapani)  the  Romans  lost  ninety  galleysy 
and  38,000  men  killed  or  made  prisoners,  the  Carthaginians  met  with  a 
signal  defeat  on  the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  which  terminated  the  war, 
5M1.  The  conditions  of  peace  were  the  surrender  of  that  island  and  the 
payment  of  3200  talents. 

The  temple  of  Janus  was  now  shut  for  the  first  time  since  the  reign 
of  Numa,  335B.O. 

Skcono  Ptnno  War,  218-303  b.o. — The  issue  of  Ae  preceding  war, 
while  it  exalted  the  Roman  state  and  extended  its  influence  abroad, 
inoieased  also  the  power  of  the  senate.  Little  breathing  time  was 
allowed  to  this  warlike  people.  Their  powerful  navr  was  next  employed 
in  destroying  the  Dlyrian  pirates  under  a  queen  called  Teuta ;  and  thus, 
while  their  maritime  superiority  was  preserved,  their  flrst  politieal  rela- 
tions with  Gffseot  were  fanned.    A  dieadful  war  ^  six  yean  next 
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wmwii'  with  the  Trenaatpine  Gauls,  to  oppose  whom  was  leried  an 
anny  said  to  amount  to  the  almost  incrpdilile  number  of  700,000  infiDtry 
and  70,000  eanitj.  The  inTsdcn  had  enlered  Etniria  and  cut  to  piece* 
60,000  men  near  CloBiuin,  when  the  victory  near  Telamo  (235)  saved 
Romf.  Northern  Italy  wm  soon  after  compelled  to  submit,  and  the 
coMuest  oflgtha  and  lIljTia,  in  210,  opened  the  way  to  Greece. 

Tbi9  KOI-  had  scarcely  ceased  when  the  Romans  were  called  upon  to 
defend  Iheii  country  against  one  of  the  most  lemarbable  genprals  of 
ancient  times.    Hannibal  was  iha  sworn  enemy  of  Rome,  even  from  hia 

J'outh.  He  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  army  in  Spain,  to  his 
itther,  the  great  Hamilcar,  and  to  Haedrobal,  Hamilcar's  son-in-law. 
At  the  age  rf  Iwenqr-siic,  he  captored  the  city  of  Sagunlnm  in  alliance 
wiA  the  Romans,  and  in  a  abort  lime  completed  the  conquest  of  tlie 
Pniinsala.  A  second  war  between  the  two  nations  now  broke  out,  in 
iriueh  Hannibal,  adopting  the  policy  of  the  enemy,  carried  the  war  into 
Iba  heart  of  thelt  country.  By  a  rapid  inarch  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees. 
the  Rhone,  and  the  Alps,*  and  with  little  more  than  30,000  men,  dereated 
Ae  connil  Scipio  at  the  Ticinas.  Again  at  the  Trebia  he  vanquished 
Bcnproiiins;  at  the  lake  Trasimenus  he  routed  Flaminlus;  and  so 
Mpriy  vrero  the  combatants  engaged  that  a  peat  earlh(]uake,  which 
eiMlhrew  many  cities  in  Italy,  was  by  them  i]uito  unperceived.    At  the 

r>tbattIeDfCanniE.3l6,he  was  B^in  victorious,  and  left  70,000  of 
enemy  dead  on  the  field.  This  tnamph  threw  all  the  south  of  Italy 
into  his  hands ;  but  Rome  was  too  powerful  to  bo  aierthrown  even  by 
tucb  a  lenible  reverse.  While  the  Carthsginian  army  was  wintering 
tn  the  Inxurious  Capua,  the  senate  was  occupied  in  ruisinsr  new  troops, 
MDdliatin^  allies,  and  carrying  on  a  successful  war  in  Sicily,  Spain, 
Smidinia,  and  Greece.  Rlarcellos  inflicted  two  severe  checks  upon  Han- 
tubsl  near  Noln,  and  the  latter,  shortly  afier,  while  menacing  Rome, 
iMt  Capna  and  l^renlmn,  309.  His  brother  Hasdrubal,  marching  to  his 
Mttstance  with  60,000  men,  was  worsted  and  slain  near  the  Metanrus; 
■nd  after  keeping  possession  of  Italy  fifteen  years,  during-  which  neidiei 
Boney  nor  assistance  reached  him  from  home,  lie  was  recalled  to  oppose 
Ihe  armies  of  Scipio,  The  fate  of  Carthage  was  sealed  at  Zema,  where 
BanilibaJ  was  defeated.  Rigorous  terms  of  peace  were  imposed  on  the 
TtWftiished  city:  all  her  foreign  possessions  were  to  be  pven  up, — her 
■BUtious  end  ships  of  war  to  be  surrendered,  —  a  tribute  of  10,000 
talMits  to  be  paid  in  fifty  years,  and  she  was  bound  to  engage  in  no  wrar 
idlhont  the  consent  of  Rome,  803  b.  c. 

Hannibal,  on  his  return,  was  placed  as  supreme  magistrate  at  tha 
bMd  of  Ihe  republic ;  and  so  great  were  the  reforms  he  introduced  into 
Aft  finances,  that  ten  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  before  Carthage  wsa 
tsibled  10  furnish  at  once  the  whole  of  the  tribute  which  she  had 
mgaged  to  pay  by  instalments.  The  Barcine  faction  to  which  he  bs> 
lanced  was  dominant;  that  of  Hanno  was  powerless.  Already  he 
BtMitated  a  rast  confederacy  of  the  world  against  Rome,  when  he  wa* 
1  by  her  ambassadors.      Compelled  to  flee  from  his   native 
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eoimtiy,  he  look  tefiiae  with  Antiochas  of  Syrim;  he  afWwarvls  reared 
to  Cietef  and  then  lo  Bithynia,  where,  finding  that  Prusiae  the  king  was 
■boot  to  betray  him  to  his  enemies,  ho  took  poison,  of  which  he  diedi 
183  B.  c,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  About  the  same  period  Scipio,  hk 
great  riTal,  expired  in  retirement  at  Linteroom. 

The  conquest  of  Magna  Gnscia,  and  the  intercourse  with  Sidlyi  bro«||ht 
Rome  into  contact  with  the  philosophy  and  literature  of  Greece  at  a  period 
when  they  had  reached  their  highest  perfection.  A  rapid  and  almost  unparai> 
leled  improTement  was  the  consequence.  An  immediate  change  took  place  m 
the  language  ;  its  barbarisms  suddenly  disappeared,  and  Latin  became  a  com- 
paratively^ polished  tongue.  The  power  of  Rome  was  also  greatly  increased  by 
the  result  of  the  Punic  War.  Her  dominion  extended  over  foreign  countries, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Carthaginian  navy  left  her  without  a  rival  on  the  sea 
8he  had  now  become  also  a  great  military  republic,  and  be^an  henceforward 
te  aspire  to  universal  dominion,— an  object  rendered  easier  by  the  degeneracy 
of  the  people  in  foreign  states. 

StmU  of  Europe  and  Atia  «U  the  end  of  the  Fint  Punic  War, 

The  Roman  dominion  and  influence  prevailed  from  the  north  to  the  south 
of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  on  all  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
and  began  to  be  felt  also  in  Greece  and  in  the  East.  At  this  epoch  there  were 
only  tmee  powers  capable  of  making  a  vigorous  resistance  against  the  con- 
qnerors  of  Carthai^e.    These  we|p — 

1.  Greoeet  in  which  these  various  nations  still  formed  a  strons  barrier :  The 
fierce  MtoUantt  the  members  of  (he  Adusan  League^  and  the  nmtiane, 

2.  JUToeedMHa,  defended  by  its  lofty  mountains,  and  formidable  on  account 
of  its  courageous  and  active  population. 

3.  Syria,  the  most  powerful  of  the  kingdoms  which  rose  upon  the  ruins  of 
Alexanddr's  empire ;  out  the  kings  posterior  to  Seleucus  passed  an  efieminate 
life ;  the  example  spread  from  the  court  to  the  army,  and  even  the  Romans 
were  tainted  by  it  during  their  war  with  Antiochus. 

Prepare :  Map  of  the  Roman  dominions. 
Trace :  Rout  of  Hannibal  ana  his  campaigns  from  the  iiege  of  Saguntum 
till  be  quitted  Italy. 

GREECE  AND  MACEDON. 

Thk  extensive  ani  rapid  victories  of  Alexander  terminated  in  the 
murder  of  all  his  family,  and  the  usuipation  of  his  throne.  The  battle 
of  Ipsus  in  PhtTgia  decided  the  fate  of  the  various  competitors.  Mace- 
don  feL  to  the  share  of  Cassander,  but  he  enjoyed  his  sovereignty  only 
three  years ;  and  he  was  shortly  after  followed  to  the  tomb  by  Philip, 
his  successor.  The  two  remaining  sons  disputed  the  throne,  when 
Antipater  murdered  his  own  mother  Thessalonice,  for  the  partiality  she 
mamfeeted  towards  his  younger  brother.  -  Each  now  applied  to  foreign- 
era  for  help:  Antipater  to  his  father-in-father  law  Lysimachus  of 
Thraoe,  and  Alexander  to  Demetrius  Polioreetes,  by  whom  he  was 
•hoftly  afterwards  nut  to  death.  The  army  proclaimed  Demetrius  king, 
and  in  his  person  the  house  of  Antigonus  ascended  the  throne  of  Mace- 
donia. His  seven  years'  government  was  a  constant  series  of  wars ; 
and  being  dethroned  by  Pyrrhns,  he  died  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his 
son-in-law  Selencus,  5^3  s.c.  Lysimachus  of  Thrace  expelled  the 
ruler  of  J^pirus  after  a  brief  reign  of  one  year ;  but  he  was  soon  involyed 
in  a  war  with  Seleucus  Nicator  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  281.  Tlie 
aonaich  of  Asia  now  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Macedonia;  but 
du>rtly  after  he  had  cioMed  orer 'to  his  new  dominions,  he  fell  \j  the 


fuid  of  CeniunuB,  brother  of  ihc  Egjoiiait  soveieign.  Ths  aswuiui 
aad  ■cucelj  secured  Ihe  Llirune  before  lie  lost  his  life  In  batlle  against 
Ae  invading  Gauls,  279.  Anliganas  Gonatas,  son  of  PoUoteetea,  who 
BOW  asauuie]  Ihe  lacaiit  throne,  nas  deposed  by  Pyrrhus ;  but  after  hU 
^Mlbi  he  ncorered  hh  doniiiiions,  which  he  and  hi»  family  possessed 
ontil  the  Roman  conquesl.  Ha  died  in  hie  eigbiietli  j^ear.  and  was  euc- 
eeeded  by  his  son,  Deiiielrius  II.,  243.  Philip  V.  ascended  the  throne 
•An  the  usuqiBtioa  of  Doson,  231,  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen  he 
dicplajed  many  of  the  qualities  that  form  a  great  pnnce;  he  participated 
iBUiBwai  between  IhejGtolian  and  Achnan  leagues;  and  ratified  a 
Maty  wilh  Hannifaa]  against  (he  Itomaoa.  Many  things  concorred  to 
pnrent  both  parties  from  acting  upon  this  agreement,  aod  hnally  a 
g«Mtsl  peace  was  concluded  in  a04. 

Bniing  this  century  the  Gauls  or  Celts,  who  had  established  them- 
ulTea  in  Pannooia  300  years  before,  ihrcatcDtd  Greece  with  invasion. 
Too  expeditions  were  unsuccessful,  but  the  third,  under  Brennua  11., 
omran  Macedonia,  and  periPtraled  as  far  as  Delphi,  where  a  dreadful 
Honn  having  thrown  their  army  into  confusion,  they  were  attacked  and 
TOled  by  the  Greeks.  Another  pacty,  continuing  their  moroh  towaida 
4m  Bast,  supported  the  claims  of  NJcomedes  to  uie  throne  of  Bichynla, 
ind  Mtlled  in  tlio  province  called  from  them  Galalia,  oi  Gallo-GiRcia, 

AtbcnBi  on  the  death  of  Alexander,  made  some  vain  endeavours  to 
neover  her  liberty,  which  ended  in  the  imposition  of  a  more  giieTont 
Jtike.  To  regain  their  freedom  the  cities  of  Achaea  revived  the  ancient 
Mnfederacy,  named  the 

AcBMUi  LxAocE,  —  a  union  of  several  smnll  republics  in  Achaia, 
beutd  together  on  the  footing  of  perfect  equality.  Their  constitution 
vu  BO  renowned  as  to  be  adopted  by  seveml  other  Grecian  cities.  This 
ttwlttion  was  dissolved  in  tlie  commotions  fiubseqiient  to  the  death  of 
Ahxaoder.  In  fiSp,  it  was  partj^Uy  revived,  bat  did  not  become  foioii- 
dable  till  Ihe  accession  of  foreign  states  (^243-239).    Many  creat  names 

rai  in  coimeiion  with  il ;  such  aa  the  virtuous  Aralus,  Philoptemen, 
LyeortaB.  The  Romans  endeavoured  lo  excite  ijuarrels  between 
(b«  different  members,  with  the  view  of  chcckine  their  rising  power;  yet 
PUlop<znicn,  Che  laal  of  the  Grtr/ct,  maintained  their  dignity,  at  Ihe  very 
Inns  when  the  Romans  presumed  to  speak  as  arbitrators.  He  wai 
tiken  prisoner  by  the  Mcssenians,  and  poisoned  at  the  agie  of  seventy ; 
■ad  the  venal  Calticrates  who  could  hear  unmoved  "  Ihe  very  boys  in 
tot  streets  tannt  him  with  treachery,"  became  hia  successor.  The 
Mnqvest  of  Macedonia  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Ach^an  League. 
AfiOTe  1000  of  the  most  eminent  members  were  summoned  to  Rome, 
167,  and  kept  in  prison  seventeen  years  without  a  hearing;  and  when  at 
kngth  they  were  allowed  to  return  home,  lliey  excited  a  war  againnt 
ihe  eammoa  enemy.  Their  heroic  efTorta  proved  vain  against  dishonesty 
within  and  the  Dowerfnl  arms  of  Rome  wllliout.  With  the  taking  of 
Corinlh  vqnished  the  last  hopes  of  Grecian  independence,  and  under 
lh«  title  of  Achaia  the  conniry  lost  even  its  name,  146  s.  c. 

EGYPT. 

Tbs  ProLRMits. — Plolcray  I.,  393  ■.  c,  the  son  of  Lagus  and  enp- 
potsd  brother  of  Alexander,  was  governor  of  Egypt,  which   titie  h« 
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changed  for  that  of  king  after  the  battle  of  Ipretis,  301.  He  wished  to 
Ibrin  a  state  on  the  model  of  Greece,  and  with  ^at  desi^  beautified 
Alexandria,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  its  celebrated  librarj.  His 
empire  increased  erery  day  in  wealth,  learning,  and  civilisation.  It  is 
said  of  him  that  he  nerer  went  to  war  without  necessity,  and  that  he 
was  always  successful.  He  was  named  Soter  (Deliverer)  by  the  Rho- 
dians,  wtiom  he  had  protected  against  the  attacks  of  Demetnus  Polior- 
cetes,  304.  His  son,  the  second  of  the  name,  who  had  ascended  the 
throne  in  386  as  Joint-king,  became  sole  monarch  two  years  after.  It 
was  in  irony  that  he  was  styled  Philadelphus,  having  pot  one  brother  ts 
death  and  banished  another.  In  the  patronage  he  bestowed  upon  learn- 
ing, he  excelled  even  his  father:  at  his  court  were  entertained  the 
astronomer-poet  Aratus;  the  grammarians  Aristophanes  and  Aristarchus ; 
Theooritus,  and  Lycophron  the  celebrated  commentator ;  the  historian 
Manetho;  the  mathematicians  Conon,  Euclid,  and  Hipparchus;  Calli- 
maohus  and  Zenodotus,  the  latter  famous  for  his  notes  on  Hom^r.  By 
hit  Older  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  pre- 
pand ;  die  lighthouse  of  the  Pharos  erected ;  and  the  canal  between  the 
Nile  and  thelted  Sea  cleared  out  Ptolemy  lU.,  246,  trod  in  the  steps 
of  his  father  and  grandfather ;  his  mteful  subjects  styled  him  Euergetes 
(the  Bene&ctor^.  Before  his  deaUi  in  221,  his  ^vemment  extended  to 
Gyrene,  as  well  as  over  Ccele-Syria,  Phcenicia,  Lyda^  Caria,  and 
Cyprus  in  the  north.  Egypt  was  singulariy  fortunate  in  having  three 
great  kings  in  succession.  The  chatif^  whidi  ensued  was  produced  in 
the  natural  course  of  events,  for  it  was  impossible  that  a  prosperous  court 
should  remain  untainted  by  luxury.  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator,  a  de- 
bauched and  cruel  monarch,  was  ruled  by  craily  favourites,  who  like* 
wise  endeavoured  to  maintain  their  power  durin?  the  early  part  of  the 
leign  of  the  youthftil  Ptolemy  V .  sumamed  Epiphanes ;  but  the  nation, 
to  avoid  the  dangers  impending  from  the  attacks  of  the  Macedonian  and 
Syrian  monarohs,  intrusted  the  regency  *to  the  senate  of  Rome,  203. 

The  internal  government  of  Egypt  appears  latterly  to  have  been  in  most 
respects  similar  to  that  of  ancient  uznea.  The  division  into  namm  continued : 
the  regal  power  was  limited:  the  priestly  caste  with  their  ancient  forms  of 
religion  still  existed.  Under  Ptolemy  II.  Egypt  was  inferior  to  Rome  alone. 
Theocritus,  probably  with  the  exaggeration  of  a  poet,  speaks  of  its  33,000 
cities ;  at  all  events,  it  was  the  greatest  mercantile  nation  then  existing.  By 
its  caravans  and  its  fleet  of  merchant-shiDs,  it  collected  in  its  warehouses  the 
silks  and  spices  of  India,  the  purple  of  FhcBnicia,  the  precious  metals  of  Spain 
and  Thrace,  and  the  ivor^.  of  Ethiopia.  The  revenue,  without  including  the 
corn-tax,  which  was  paid  in  kind,  amounted  to  14,800  silver  talents  (about  four 
millions  sterling). 

Consult :  Sharpe*8  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies. 

PARTHIA 

Lus  between  Media  and  Aria,  southward  from  Hyrcania.  Tlia 
tyranny  of  the  Syrian  viceroy,  Agathocles,  drove  the  inhabitants  into 
lebellion.  Arsaces,  by  his  military  talents,  raised  himself  to  power, 
and  with  him  begins  the  numerous  family  of  the  Arsacids,  256  b.  c. 
The  Euphrates,  the  Indus,  and  the  Caspian  Sea  soon  became  the  boun* 
daries  of  the  kingdom,  remarkable  in  history  for  little  more  than  its 
obstinate  wars  against  the  Romans,  in  one  of  which  Crassus  was 
dafeatad  and  killed,  63  b.  c.    His  death  was  avenged  some  yean  after* 
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mids  hj  Ibe  consul  VentidioB ;  but  Julian  the  Apostate,  deEpising  the 
leMoue  of  eipPtience,  invaded  the  countrj  and  prnshed  with  a  oumeroDi 
SIUT.  The  legal  power  was  exlinguiBhed  by  Iho  Sassanides,  a.  d.  S36. 
"nia  empire  was  dirided  into  satrapies,  and  contained  several  small 
bibolaif  kingdoms,  witb  seme  Grceco-Macedonian  seltlemDntB.  The 
MDSlitutioQ  was  monarchical  and  Briatociaiic.  The  supremacy  of  the 
PutUsns,  a  peciple  jealous  of  all  strangers,  interrupted  tlie  conimeice 
d  West,  ontil  a  nsw  route  was  opened  by  Palmyn 
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KOME. 

Maccdou  ecdcced. — The  fortunate  conclusion  of  the  Second  Punio 
War  bad  inspired  the  Romans  with  a  desire  of  subjugating  the  world. 
Hostilities  were  declared  a^insl  Philip  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
tribnties,  and  the  artful  Quintius  Flamininui  was  sent  Bgaioac  him, 
Koch  political  ingenuity  was  displayed  by  these  two  commanders,  but 
■t  length  QaioliuB  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  Achnan  League, 
wnsl^  by  whose  cavalry  tie  utterly  routed  tils  aDtagonist  at  the  battle 
af  CyDOScephals,  197  B.  c.  The  treaty  which  followed,  besides  con- 
Caing  the  king  to  the  boundaries  of  Macedon,  imposed  a  tribute  of  1000 
tllents,  and  stipulated  for  the  surrender  of  bis  Beet,  as  well  as  for  the 
ndtiction  of  his  army  to  500  men.  Roman  commissioners  now  filled 
ihe  country;  but  tbe  uoops  were  not  withdrawn  from  the  slates  which 
hai  been  declaied  free  at  the  national  festival  of  the  Isthmian  games. 

SnuiT  WiB. — Antiochns  HI.  of  Syria  was  the  onl^  remaining  enemy 
in  my  degree  fonnidable  to  thoRomana.  His  dominions  extended  from 
tha  cast  S  Persia  to  Asia  Minor,  and  he  was  medilaling  the  eonqueat 
of  Egypt,  when  the  Roman  intervention  was  solicited  in  favour  of 
Ptolemy  V.  Some  time  after,  Antiochus  undertook  to  reduce  Caria  and 
I^ia,  and  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  to  seize  on  the  Thraeian  Cher- 
sonese. At  this  time  Hannibal,  who  had  fled  to  him  for  refuge,  offered, 
■t  the  head  of  10,000  men.  to  transfer  tlie  war  to  Italy.  Had  this  pro 
poeal  been  adopted,  the  result  of  the  contest  might  have  been  different 
To  avert  the  impending  danger,  Rome  gain^  over  to  her  interest 
Emnmes  of  Pergamut,  whose  fears  had  been  ejtciled  by  the  power  of 
Aniiochus.  The  vanity  of  the  Greeks  was  flattered  more  than  ever; 
Philip  of  Macedon  was  easily  won  over;  and  the  fidelity  of  the  Bteo- 
tians  and  AcbKans  was  asaured.    The  importance  attached  to  ihia  wai 
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was  taeh,  that  the  consul  Cornelius  forbade  the  senators  to  be 
from  Rome  more  than  one  day  at  a  time. 

Antiochns  commanded  his  army  in  person.  He  had  been  led  to  eoqieel 
that  all  Greece  would  rise  at  his  approach,  but  he  was  joined  by  only 
two  or  three  of  the  smaller  tribes.  At  TliermopylB,  Cato,  by  a  b<m 
movement,  grained  the  passage  defended  by  the  Syrian  army,  which  was 
utterly  Tout^,  Antiochus  himself  scarcely  halting  until  he  reached  the 
Asiatic  continent,  191.  His  rear  was  closely  pressed  by  the  Roman 
legions,  under  the  command  of  L.  Scipio,  whose  brother,  Africanus,  w« 
then  serving  as  his  lieutenant  The  defeat  at  Magnesia  in  190,  for  ever 
broke  the  power  of  the  Syrian  empire,  and  the  conditions  of  peace 
included  the  evacuation  of  Asia  Minor,  the  surrender  of  Hannibal,  and 
the  payment  of  15,000  talents.  The  king  perished  in  attempting  to 
plunder  the  temple  of  Elymais  in  Persia,  187  s.  c. 

Syria  remained  a  separate  kingdom  many  years,  and  the  throne  was 
frequently  an  object  of  violent  contenUon,  until  Pompey  having  defeated 
BOthridates  and  Hgrranes,  subdued  Antiochus  XI.,  and  reduced  the  coun- 
try to  a  Boman  province,  65  s.  c. 

Perseus.— Fresh  disputes  arose  with  Macedon,  but  war  did  not  break 
out  until  172.  The  two  sons  of  Philip  were  Demetrius  and  Perseus, 
the  formsr  of  whom  had  been  sent  as  a  hostage  to  Romf .  The  policy 
of  the  senate  succeeded  in  attaching  this  youth  to  the  Roman  interest, 
with  the  view  of  causing  a  disunion  between  the  brothers.  Hence 
Demetrius  had  hardly  returned  to  Macedon  before  he  .was  accused  of 
endeavouring  to  assassinate  Perseus.  Philip,  who  had  allowed  him- 
self to  be  prejudiced  against  his  son,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  died  himself  some  time  after  under  the  tortures  of  a  guil^  con- 
science. To  ascend  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  a  prince  bemencfed  by 
Rome,  was  almost  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  asainst  the  repub- 
lic. But  all  the  efforts  of  Roman  policy  were  required  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  powerful  confederacv  in  the  East  A  deceitful  truce  was 
resorted  to  for  gaining  time ;  and  at  first  the  war  was  &vourable  to 
Perseus.  At  length,  wearied  by  the  slow  progress  of  hostilities,  and 
contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  the  republicans  sent  an  old  eeneral, 
Paulus  iEmilius,  against  him.  The  bloody  and  decisive  batue  near 
Pydna,  168  b.c.,  showed  how  easily  a  kingdom  may  be  overturned 
which  has  only  an  army  for  its  support  Perseus,  after  being  led  in 
triumph,  was  starved  in  ]>rison :  Macedonia  was  now  divided  into  four 
governments ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  forbidden  to  marry,  or  to  pur^ 
chase  property  out  oi  their  district,  under  pain  of  death.  Their  gold- 
mines were  no  lon^r  to  be  woilced,  all  commerce  with  foreigners  was 
prohibited,  and  as  if  to  insult  the  unfortunate,  they  were  declared  free. 
An  adventurer,  Andriscus,  pretending  to  be  the  son  of  Perseus,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  disaffected ;  byt  he  was  overcome  by  Metel- 
lus,  and  the  native  country  of  Alexander  submitted  finally  to  the  arms 
of  Rome,  -146  s.  o. 

Conquest  or  Greece.— The  Greeks  perceived  when  too  late  the  error 
they  had  committed  in  demanding  Roman  aid  against  Macedon.  Ths 
members  of  the  Achsan  league  still  made  head  against  the  ambitioos 
barbarians,  but  their  utmost  efforts  and  heroism  proved  vain.  At  Ther* 
mop^le,  and  agrain  at  the  Isthmus,  the  fortune  of  Italy  prevailed. 
Connth  was  taken  by  Mummius,  who,  after  countenancing  the  most 
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Mrnlting  cruellies,  burnt  the  ciiv  to  the  grottnd,  B  4(i.  GrMcu  now  t/ao 
Wmnie  a  thbulaiy  province  unifer  lIic  name  of  Achaia. 

^BiW  Piraic  W*R. — This  war  originnWd  in  domestic  faction.  Cato, 
MViOQS  of  the  great  influence  possessed  by  Scipio  Nasica  in  the  senate, 
wu  offended  by  the  coldness  vtlh  which  ho  had  been  received  as 
■mbaHsdoi  at  Cartbapi ;  and  tlie  dispiitcs  with  Masinisga  were  made 
lb«pK(iNct  forhoalililies,  H9.  The  Romans,  after  claiming  <ll  their 
l^s  of  war,  ordered  the  Carthaginians  to  quit  Ihcir  city,  and  build 

-■■Olfaer  in  the  interior,  fya  imperious  a  command  was  not  obeyed; 
-dt^nii  furnished  thcra  with  arms;  the  women  cut  off  their  hair  to 
W«iTe  cordave  for  the  ships,  and  gave  their  omamcnts  as  a  contrihutiDn 
iDWBTds  the  defence  of  their  country.  During  three  years  the  devoted 
ti^  held  out;  but  at  length  the  younger  Scipio  iEmiliaiius  obtained  a 

-  fboting  within  Its  walla.  For  six  days  more  the  inhabitsnla  maiulained 
■II  obslinale  Tesislsnce, —  every  inch  of  ground  was  defended  with 
iwi[ii'iii[iiiii ;  and  in  the  end,  setting  fire  to  the  town,  they  perished  in 
Ibeniina.  8eventi>en  days  the  conflagratian  continued,  and  the  ccn< 
<|iieTor,  it  is  said,  wept  at  the  dreadful  si^ht.  Thus  yerislied  the  mls- 
INM  of  the  sea,  the  most  formidBble  rival  of  Rome,  I4l>  s.  c.  The 
ehy  woa  more  than  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  contained  7W.000 
UnUtanlB,  and  its  wealth  may  be  eslimaied  by  the  plundw  collected 
Iqr  Soipio,  KCDoanting  to  £1,300,000.* 

SpAnsH  Wao. — In  Spain,  also,  Iha  Roman  arms  hud  provpd  viclo- 
liotis.  This  region  was  originally  possessed  by  Celts  and  Iberians,  a 
braTO  and  independent  race,  whose  deacendanls  still  aurvive  on  the 
shores  of  Biscay.  The  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver  excited  the  cupidity 
of  the  Romans,  but  so  courageously  was  the  country  defended,  that 
cerenty  years  elapsed  ere  ile  conquest  was  effected.  Carthage  had 
KOTer  possessed  more  than  the  coast  md  ItRtica;  the  interior  and  the 
west  were  protected  by  the  mountains  so  favourable  to  tliat  species  of 
warfare  in  which  the  Spaniards  eicel.  Tho  coniaH  began  with  the 
MTolt  of  the  Scditani,  200  a.  c.  They  were  soon  crushed )  and  after 
thweyeais'lranciuillily  the  senate  was  alarmed  liy  the  news  of  a  general 
iBanirection,  and  the  defeat  of  the  prvlor  Sempronius.  Cato  uruellj 
ntsliaUd  by  destroying  400  towns  m  one  dny ;  but  Paulas  jf^milius, 
afterwards  so  famous  in  Macedon,  lost  GOOD  men,  whose  fate  hn 
Tcmiged  by  the  slaughter  of  30,000  Spaniards  in  the  following  year. 
$neeessive  battles  under  different  generals  toolt  place,  until  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  who  was  four  times  victorious,  concluded  a  favourable  treaqr, 
179.  Other  aoccesscs  gained  by  Posthmniue  coKwelled  the  Lusita|Dans 
to  lay  down  iheit  arms.  After  a  lonp  peace,  only  interrupted  by  two 
lavolta  which  were  eaaily  quelled,  the  Celtiftferians,  now  wf^ry  of  inae> 
tion,  defeated  Calpumins  Piso,  routed  A.  Fulvlus  Nobilior,  with  the 
loM  of  6000  men,  and  destroyed  his  army  at  Numantia,  153.  Alum- 
nios,  and  the  consul  Marcollus,  were  scarcely  more  fortunate, 
Alanned  by  such  repeated  misfortunes,  the  Romans  regarded  Spain  as 
dM  tomb  of  their  legions.  He  victories  were  dearly  purchased ;  men 
nfused  to  be  enwlled  for  this  interminable  war ;  anrl  the  province  would 
turn  been  lost  but  for  the  courage  of  Scipio  j^niilianuB,  son  of  Psulni 

unjetloiw!  ihni  Ihp  city  of  Timbiiciw  miy  have  bci 
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fimiliut,  tnd  adopted  nuidchUd  of  Scipio  Afrieanos.    LofloUflS  aai 
fSalba  were  nnsnoeetaful  in  all  bat  their  plans  to  enrieh  tbamaelvea 
the  latter,  by  an  atrocious  massacre  of  30,000  unarmed  men,  made  tbs 
name  of  his  country  an  object  of  execration  throughout  the  Penlnsnla* 
A  shepherd,  named  Viriathus,  who  had  escaped  firom  this  slaughter* 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  partisans.    The  fame  of  his 
exploits  having  brought  together  a  numerous  army,  he  defeated  the 
prvtor  sent  against  him,  149  b.  c.    Four  generals  were  successively 
foiled  by  this  skilful  leader ;  but  the  temporizing  tactics  of  the  consul 
Fabius  iBmilianus  proved  a  match  for  him.     Metellus  Macedonicus 
restored  the  reputation  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Celtiberia;  still  in  Lasi« 
tania,  Viriathus  defeated  a  new  proconsul,  and  afterwards  the  consul 
himself  near  Ituca.    The  exhaustion  of  both  parties  led  to  a  peace, 
most  humiliating  on  the  part  of  Rome,  which  was  only  a  snare,  as  the 
consul  Cepio  took  up  arms  as  soon  as  he  knew  that  the  allies  were 
separatCKl  and  their  troops  disbanded.    Viriathus  still  resisted,  when  the 
Intmder,  unable  to  attain  his  ends  by  other  means,  corrupted  two  of  the 
oflseis  of  that  brave  commander,  who  assassiiiated  him  m  his  tent,  141 
M*  o.    With  his  Heath  ended  the  war  in  Lusitania,  only  to  break  out 
more  fiercely  in  Celtiberia ;  it  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  mountains, 
for  Numantia  became  'the  second  terror  of  the  Romans.    The  consul 
Mancinus  was  beaten  in  every  encounter,  and  obliged  to  retreat  in  dis- 
grace, after  concluding  an  ignominious  treaty,  which  the  senate,  ever 
unfaithful  in  such  cases,  refused  to  ratify.    Scipio  iEmilianus,  who  ten 
years  before  had  destroyed  Carthage,  was  nominated  to  conclude  this 
war.    He  blockaded  Numantia,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  double  line 
of  fortifications ;  the  one  to  repel  the  sallies  from  the  town,  the  other  to 
oppose  any  attempts  that  might  be  made  to  raise  the  siege.    At  last, 
reduced  by  famine  and  disease  to  a  very  small  number,  the  inhabitants 
set  fire  to  their  houses  and  perished  in  the  flames,  133  a.  c,  upon  which 
the  Romans  took  possession  of  a  desolate  and  ruined  city.— >The  reader 
will  not  fail  to  remark  the  extraordinary  perseverance  with  which  the 
Spaniards,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  nistory,  have  defended  their 
besieged  cities.    It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  more  than  three  names,— 
Saguntum,  Numantia,  and  Saragosa.    In  the  army  of  Scipio  were  two 
men  who  soon  after  became  very  celebrated,  Jugurtha,  ffrandson  of 
Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  who  con^manded  a  body  of  auxiliaries, 
and  Marius  who  was  destined  to  vanouish  him. 

CoNQUKST  OP  CisALPiNi  Gaul. — The  wara  between  the  Gauls  and 
Romans  were  at  once  sudden  and  destructive;  and  the  senate  soon 
becMie  convinced  thai  they  could  not  safely  leave  such  intrepid  enemies, 
in  Upper  Italy.  These  barbarians,  discovorinir  the  error  into  which 
they  bad  fallen  in  not  secdhding  the  designs  of  Hannibal,  seized  on  a 
favourable  moment  for  reviving  the  war.  In  the  year  300  a.  c,  when 
the  general  attention  was  directed  to  the  Macedonian  contest,  Rome 
was  alarmed  by  the  report  of  a  Grallic  tumuli^  for  that  was  the  name 
peculiarly  applied  to  such  invasions.  Hamilcar  was  at  the  head  of  the 
united  tribes,  who  took  the  town  and  colony  of  Placentia,  which  he 
burnt  to  the  ground.  Cremona  was  threatened  with  a  similar  fate, 
when  the  assailants  were  attacked  by  the  consular  army,  and  routed 
with  the  loss  of  35,000  men,  including  their  general.  Seventy  stand 
a^s,  900  war-chariots«  and  all  the  booty  that  had  been  collected  l» 
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I,  fcJl  into  Uie  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  BQcceeding  ^can, 
led  with  the  osual  ultenialions  of  success  Bnd  der«at,  produced  sn 
)  loss  of  life  on  bolh  sides ;  ihe  Romans,  honcvet,  eaincd 
|nnuul|  owini;  U>  the  greater  icgulattt;  with  which  they  parsued  their 
plana,  lo  194  t.c,  a  more  vigorous  eftbri  waa  idboc,  '^uX  'he  'va 
cananls  were  obliged  to  return  unsuccessful.  Ths  copulation  of  Northern 
lalj,  meanwhiic,  was  gradnally  drereasin^,  when  a  uumher  of  the 
more  iolluentiai  faitiilies  who  bore  the  Gallic  name,  aubmiticd  lo  the 
tonauU;  one  of  whom,  Q.  Flatnininui,  desirous  of  plsa^ing  a  young 
Diond  who  bad  accompanied  him  from  Home,  smote  to  the  ^rouiid  ana 
■Ubb«d  a  noble  Bolan  who  hod  fled  to  biia  for  safety,  f'^glit  yegra 
diipced  Udore  he  WB8  punished  for  this  crime,  under  the  T>i;otous  cen- 
MiMiip  of  Cato. 

Maaj  generous  efforts  were  s^ll  made  by  the  Bojans,  although  di»- 
aaited;  hut  in  191  they  were  defeated  by  the  consul  ScijMo  Nasica,  and 
loU  30,000  men.  Prcud  of  his  success,  he  committed  tlie  mast  harriUe 
nngM,  and  dared  to  boast,  when  claiming  the  honours  of  a  triumpht 
Am  hB  bad  left  none  alin  of  the  Boian  race  except  the  old  men  and 
cliUdrcn.  Unable  any  longer  !□  conletid  against  a  cruel  enemy,  and 
(ee  proud  to  live  dependent  in  their  native  country,  tliey  crossed  the 
Noncan  Alps  to  seek  a  refuge  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  tlie  year 
IM  I.e. 

CtHiqiTEST  OF  LioURiA. — The  Gallic  and  Ligurian  insuTTcctions  were 
At  great  military  schools  of  the  Roman  legions.  Livy  observes  that 
rfker  the  destruction  of  the  Boians,  the  Ligurians  apneared  reserved  by 
Ynridence  to  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  soldiers  during  the  intervals 
WtWMn  the  mors  regular  wars.  Their  resistance  lasted  thirty  years, 
bacimung  with  the  massacro  of  the  pmtor's  escort  in  1^9.  For  aeveral 
Miaona  uie  two  consuls  were  sent  into  Liguria,  one  of  whom,  M.  Pcy 
ydlna  Lttnas,  in  173,  besieged  Carystum,  which  surrendered  on  favour- 
aUa  conditions.  These  were  not,  however,  respected  ;  the  inhabitants 
were  deprived  of  their  arms,  theii  city  was  destroyed,  themselves  sold 
H  slaves,  and  their  goods  put  up  to  auction.  Even  the  senate  waa 
shocked  at  this  atrocious  conduct,  and  gave  orders  for  tlie  llbemtion  of 
dia  people,  and  the  restoration  of  ihcir  property.  Popilius  disobeyed 
Ae  decree,  and  preserving  his  command  as  proconsul  in  the  next  year, 
Bfovoked  a  universal  rising  of  the  Ligurian  tribes.  The  indignation  at 
■Ume  was  at  its  height,  and  tlie  tribunes  of  the  people,  with  the  coi>- 
awmnee  of  the  senate,  declared  diat  if  on  the  first  of  August  there  re- 
BOained  one  Slatiellian  unllbeiated,  the  aullior  of  the  crime  should  be 
•ought  out  and  punished.  The  new  consuls  replaced  Popilius,  and  he 
vaa  saved  from  the  menaced  judgment  by  intrigue  and  influence;  yet 
he  had  massacred  30,000  innocent  perBons !  Tlie  last  struggle,  which 
Kton  afierwards  began,  continued  nearly  four  year*.  Each  summer  two 
amiies  and  two  consuls  were  required,  in  the  words  of  Flams,  "to 
break  that  atone  on  which  the  Roman  people  had  for  so  long  a  time 
•harpened  their  swords,"  IG3  a.  c. 

Islria,  which  had  been  conquered  in  221,  recovered  its  liberty  during 
the  Second  Punic  War,  but  it  was  again  reduced  under  llie  yoke  □? 
Rome  a  few  years  before  the  subjugation  of  Liguria.  One  circumstance 
alone  in  the  campaigi]  deserves  mention,  for  all  these  wars  against  the 
'ndrncadent  titbns  cf  Gallia  or  German  origin,  aro  but  a  repetition  of 
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ttmilmr  atrocitiet.  JBpnlo  and  tiie  priiiei(»al  Utrian  ehiefb  lud  hmm 
diiyen  from  place  to  place  until  they  took  refuffe  in  the  atron^  town  of 
Neaactum.  G.  Clandiua  Puleher  immediately  laid  aiege  to  it,  and 
finding  himself  impeded  in  hia  operations  by  the  riyer  Araia,  which 
supplied  the  besieged  with  water,  sacceeded  in  turning  it  into  a  new 
channel.  The  barbarians,  struck  with  terror  at  the  drying  up  of  the 
stream,  without  demanding  terms  of  surrender,  killed  their  wires  and 
children  on  the  ramparts  m  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  flung  them  oTor 
into  the  ditches.  In  the  midst  of  this  frightful  slaughter  the  Roman 
•oldiera  scaled  the  walls  and  penetrated  into  the  city.  The  king  killed 
himself  with  his  own  sword  to  avoid  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy ;  the  survivors  surrendered  or  were  slain.  The  possession  of 
I  Istria  secured  the  dominion  over  the  Adriatic ;  while  the  conquest  of 

Sardinia  and  Corsica  gave  the  Romans  two  important  posts  in  the 
Mediterranean.    The  former  island  was  reduced  by  Semproniua,  tlie 
I  fiither  of  the  Gracchi ;  and  so  great  a  number  of  captivea  was  brought 

I  to  Rome  that  Sardi  venaJea  (Sardinians  for  sale)  became  a  proverb  to 

dflitgpfiate  any  considerable  quantity  of  articles  for  which  it  was  difficult 
to  find  purchasers. 

Internal  Condition  of  Rome. 

With  the  termination  of  those  great  wan,  which  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
promised the  safety  of  Rome,  began  the  internal  disseoaions  which  had  been 
i !  suspended  in  the  presence  of  a  foreiCT  enemy ;  and  that  city,  now  become  the 

I  i  mistress  of  the  world,  was  doomed  to  be  torn  asunder  by  the  strife  of  rival 

I !  fiunions. 

After  the  fall  of  Carthage,  the  people,  noble  and  plebeian,  enriched  by  the 
spoil  of  empires,  were  desirous  in  their  turn  to  taste  the  luxuries  of  the  East ; 
and  hence  an  unrestrained  voluptuousness  suddenly  appeared  in  the  citjr,  brin^f- 
inff  with  it  the  most  frightful  depravity.  In  many  of  the  nobler  mmds  this 
seduction  commenced  with  the  externals  of  Greek  civilisation.^  Sdpio  Africa- 
nas,  in  particular,  affected  the  Athenian  manners,  and  thus  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  his  ouoestor  Cato.  Flamininus,  Metellus,  ^milius,  Fabius,  and  other 
patricians,  followed  the  example  of  Scipio ;  and  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  assertora  of  the  ancient  Manners,  tney  united  by  adoptioos  and  intermar- 
riages, and  thus  began  that  faction  which  so  long  controlled  the  senate  itself, 
and  endeavoured  to  take  away  manv  of  the  popular  privileses.  Their  pride 
and  strength  may  be  gathered  from  the  defence  made  by  Fabius  in  behalf  of 
his  son-in-law,  who  had  been  declared  ffuiltv  of  treason : — He  is  not  guilty,  for 
he  married  my  daughter.  Cato  alone  dared  to  resist,  and  attacked  their  chief, 
having  instigated  tne  tribunes  to  summon  him  to  render  an  account  of  the 
various  sums  of  money  he  had  received.  The  result  of  this  struggle  is  unknown ; 
but  it  appears  certain  that  Africanus,  after  momentarily  triumphing  over  the 
tribunitial  power,  was  compelled  to  retire  to  lintemum,  where  he  died. 

la  195  the  Roman  matrons,  displeased  with  the  severity  of  the  Oppian  law,* 
succeeded  in  procuring  its  abrogation  in  despite  of  the  exertions  of  Cato.  Ten 
Tears  after,  it  became  evident  that  the  intercourse  with  Greece  and  the  East 
had  introduced  into  Rome  many  dan^rous  innovations.  Numerous  crimes, 
the  work  of  unknown  hands,  had  excited  terror  throughout  the  city,  when  ths 
senate  discovered  that  an  obscure  superstition,  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  had  been 
mysteriously  communicated,  and  that  this  worship,  whose  rites  were  prostitu- 
tion and  the  murder  of  those  who  refused  to  submit  to  infamy,  already  oounted 
numerous  partisans.  The  greatest  precautions  were  taken  to  convict  the 
criminals,  and  many  women,  who  had  been  initiated  intOt  these  disgraoefu' 
mysteries,  were  secretly  put  to  death  in  their  own  houses. 

*  ^  ths  Oppiao  law  women  were  forbidden  to  wear  more  than  half  an  oaoet  oCfols 
to  lure  party*colour^  garments,  or  to  be  carried  about  in  any  city  or  town,  except  la 
the  ease  of  certain  festivals. 
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, n  of  ihe  Mtiiis.  and  among  mhen  the  Q.  Flumininua  menlioned  above. 

B*  aUbliihed  muir  aumptuary  rreulatioiu ;  lUfd  priiale  carnagos,  and 
MOMnmi  ■nicicB  of  dieaa;  cul  olT  auihs  pnvala  conditila  wbich  wero  lei  by 
ika  public  tbunlaim;  demoliBhed  ihe  buildings  which  encroaclied  on  llie  public 
WH ;  and  b]r  hia  ^ancial  changes  grenily  increased  ihe  revenues  a(  ihe  Blaia. 

Lututy  It  boine  could  only  be  auppaned  by  iigusriee  abroad,  and  accordingly 
w»  ftnd  ibe  pranneoii  on  all  udes  appealing  lo  ihe  aengte  againal  ihs  eiaciioni 
•fthdr  goTcmots.  The  Sicilian  deputiea  aaid  illey  would  rniher  be  awallowed 
If  in  EtOB  ihan  hare  Maicellua  a  aacood  time  ID  rulaover  [hem.  Spain,  froio 
iBMDMining  alTci  minea,  was  made  a  aeene  of  plunder  by  its  numeroua  pne- 
MK  Greece  met  with  no  beiwr  fate;  both  iu  lemples  end  private  housei 
himg  pillaged.  When  Aoiclus  pacifid  Epirua  and  Illyna,  150,000  of  the 
Ddne*  were  told  into  slavery,  and  all  their  ciiiea  dismenllcd. 

A  thint  of  distinction  appeared  among  the  ereal,  who  disdained  lo  be  con- 
fadsdad  in  The  crowd  of  thetr  lelloW' nobles.  Vicianous  eenerals,  aeauniing  the 
Mtisa  of  Ibe  coanlnea  ihey  had  aubdued.  were  called  Alhcanua.  Asiaticus, 
MMedotiicu*,  and  such  like.  Public  oflicea  were  now  become  to  lucraiire. 
ibat  Oe  Mgber  ranks  sought  ihem  with  avidiqr.  The  villian  law,  which  lu»d 
lb»i^  at  which  these  could  ba  filled;  a  law  passed  in  181  agaim  ' 
pnences  preeedii^ an  -' — ■— ■  ■'■ '-■' '''"'' — !— •>■- 


ir  law  of  IS9  agiitist  btibtry. — wero 


BOgaUny.  The  Sabinian  law  of  139pravided  (or  the  pnnly  of  election.  Foi 
new  iribanalB.  under  the  name  of  (hi»tiiamtt  Ptrp^ua,  were  eaiabiished  I 
taqalre  into  all  case*  of  eiloriion,  briVery.  or  peculation  ;  but  llie  judges  purl. 
J — ..A  i-  >i..  j; 1„.  ...i.i..i. :.  ^ag  [[,eir  July  lo  puoish,  and  eliBmcIeasly  sold 

vatious  public  ofHcea  wero  opened  lo  ihe  plebeians,  there  had 
isl  and  frequently  a  bloody  sliugEle  btlween  iha  noiricians  and 
aders;  but- Ihe  plebeian  liiitiiliea.  which  become  illualnoua  from 

...   ■  £lled  b^  ihair  members,  were  at  last  confounded  with  the  higher 

otder,  utd  fanned  uilh  ihem  an  arislocr&cy  so  much  ihe  more  dangerous  as  it 
Cpa^lIeheDded  many  whoee  anceslora  had  long  cantanded  for  papular  piniiegeB. 
Tb*  plebeiaiu  ihetnaslrea  were  atiercd.  Decimated  by  conimual  wars,  ihe 
•liit,  winch  now  crowded  the  forum,  was  a  confused  medley  of  Iialiana  and 
Madmen  mingled  with  the  ancient  Romans,  who  had  lost  all  irscea  of  Iheir 
farotr  dignity  by  misery  and  saeociation  with  thoae  whose  bodies  wero  free, 
bnt  whoee  nwodsyel  retained  the  feelings  orelaveg.  Such  a  populace  waslitila 
IMMCisd  or  feared  by  the  senate ;  alill;  so  long  as  eilernsl  enemies  lemuDed 
■o  ba  ancouniercd.  the  people  were  relieved  by  the  foifnding  of  numeroos 
eolonsa*.  In  197,  fifieenhundred  families  were  aeilted  in  fi<e  towns  of  Cam- 
piini  and  Elruria ;  ihree  years  lalec  eii  new  eoloniea  wero  formed  in  Lacania 
ud  Bnillium ;  and  thirteen  olhera  belween  \9i  and  ITS.  Grainiinas  dislribu- 
tieo*  of  corn  were  mode  at  Rome,  and  all  usury  was  forbidden  by  the  tribunes 
Bat  ibe  exenions  of  ihe  senats  were  not  ibe  less  directed  lo  ihc  deprcs^on  ol 
Ab  Blebeian  infloenco  in  the  governmenl.  In  176.  ihe  censors  conlined  (ha 
lo  itie  four  lowest  tribes ;  and  eighl  yean  afleTwarde  one  of  these  four 


landed 


a  of 


10,000  sealercea,  aboul  £949  alerling.  By  degrees  the  senaiora  usurped  iha 
wtiok  eaecative  powers  of  the  government ;  ond  the  knighia,  whom  ihey 
nfiuad  10  consider  as  a  new  orderi  were  Iheir  aole  antagonists.  The  richest 
Romana  firmed  thia  clasa,  which  wsa  open  lo  nohlea  and  plebeians,  provided 
ifoy  ware  poaaeaaed  of  ihe  requisite  pecuniary  quoMcalion.  Planed  belween 
Aa  senale  and  lbs  people,  the  Equiies  Or  Kniahia  modilaied  a  sepnralkin  from 
bolli,  and  the  formation  of  a  distinct  order  in  the  stale.  Wben  almost  (oo  late, 
da  sBHala  repented  of  their  alienslian  from  ihia  powerful  inlermcdiaie  body. 

The  disorders  ofthogovemmBnl  were  increased  by  the  defective  harvests  of 
IMand  lO,  and  by  ibe  abeenca  of  all  colonization  daring  more  than  ihlny 
.  -,..h  lea  .  ,-      TJje  ofily  resource  left  to  the  impoTeriahed 
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been  cxtanafelj  imitited;  arable  land  was  generally  changed  into  pastnn^ 
aa  being  more  profitable.  The  poor  were  now  reduced  to  the  altematife  ol 
'eatb  or  of  a  revolution  which  might  improve  but  certainly  could  not  aggravate 
their  condition. 

Servile  War,  134-131 «— The  demands  of  the  people  were  preceded 
by  those  of  the  bondmen.  Slavery,  that  scourse  of  tne  East,  had  beea 
extended  over  all  Italy  by  the  conquests  of  the  Komans ;  for  those  who 
had  subdued  Greece  and  Carthage  diadained  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Everywhere  slave-labour  had  replaced  that  of  the  freeman ;  and  the  land 
was  covered  vrith  an  infinite  number  of  those  unfortunate  wretches  whom 
war  had  deprived  of  their  liberty,  or  who  had  been  kidnapped  on  tho 
coasts  of  Tnrace  or  Asia  Minor.  As  has  been  ever  the  case,  the 
severity  and  cruelty  of  the  proprietors  increased  with  the  number  of 
iheir  Tictims.  This  led  to  a  revolt,  which  broke  out  at  Tanromeniam, 
headed  by  the  Syrian  Eunus,  a  pretender  to  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Four 
prctors  were  successively  defeated  by  these  armed  slaves,  whose  num* 
bers  soon  increased  to  200,000.  At  last,  a  consul  was  sent  against 
tiiem,  and  the  success  of  Rapilius,  aided  by  his  prudent  measures, 
terminated  a  revolt,  which,  if  it  had  spread  to  Italy,  might  have  com- 
promised the  safety  of  Rome.  Had  the  slaves  within  the  city  acted  in 
concert  with  those  of  Sicily,  they  easily  would  have  crushed  their 
masters,  than  whom  they  are  said  to  have  been  ten  times  mora 
numerous.*' 

The  €huocBi. — ^The  revolt  of  the  slaves  menaced  the  existence  of 
the  stats;  while  the  revolution  attempted  by  the  Gracchi,  nearly 
deprivixiff  the  nobles  of  the  power  they  had  usurped,  transferred  it  to 
the  hands  of  the  people.  The  horrible  scenes  enacted  in  the  battle-field 
were  now  to  be  repeated  in  the  streets  of  Rome ;  and  we  see  the  just 
retaliation  upon  the  citizens  of  all  the  cruelties  they  had  inflicted  on  the 
conc^uered  nations.  A  warlike  people  are  usually  cruel,  blood-thirsty, 
and  Ignorant  of  the  value  of  human  life.  Tiberius  Gracchus,  grandson 
of  Africanus,  distinguished  himself  in  Africa  and  in  Spain,  but  the 
senate  having  refused  to  sanction  his  treaty  with  the  Numantines,  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  populace,  and  was  elected  to  the 
tribunate.  The  deserted  condition  of^  Italy,  which  he  had  witnessed  in 
his  way  to  Spain,  is  said  to  have  excited  him  to  put  an  end  to  a  state 
of  things  which,  threatened  to  deprive  his  country  of  her  free  inhabi- 
tants, and  replace  them  by  slaves.  His  project,  previously  entMrtained 
by  Lslius  the  friend  of  Scipio,  was  to  resume  the  public  lands,  leavine 
to  the  rich,  who  had  usurped  them,  500  acres  for  themselves  individna^ 
.ly,  tM  S50  for  each  of  their  children ;  besides  which,  a  compensation 
was  to  be  made  for  the  portion  tiiey  were  to  surrender,  that  it  might  bt 

*  There  is  grett  difllculty  in  calcalating  tb«  amoant  of  the  alave  popalation  in  the 
&dmaii  dominioni.  Mr.  Blair,  in  his  valuable  treatise  on  '*  Slavery  amongst  the  Ro- 
BMna,**  ettimatet  that  before  the  fbll  of  Corinth,  the  proportion  was  one  ilave  to  every 
freeman,  and  from  that  period  to  Alexander  Beverua,  as  high  as  three  to  one.  Many 
rich  Individuals  eoantcd  their  slaves  by  thousands.  Scaorus  possessed  opwards  of  8000 ; 
those  of  Crassus  fi>rined  the  bulk  of  his  property.  Their  value  aflbrds  a  curious  insifht 
Into  Rraian  manners.  The  cook  of  Apieius  was  sold  for  £773;  a  fi>ol  or  jester  Tor 
in01:0:9 ;  the  slave  actw,  rendered  fiimous  by  the  pleading  of  Cicero,  for  £1614: 11 : 8. 
Be,  as  well  as  a  good  physician,  a  scribe,  or  a  rhapsodist,  was  valuable  for  tht  emolu- 
ments be  brought  to  ais  owner.  Death  was  a  frequent  punishment :  on  one  ceeasloa 
apwards  of  400  were  executed  because  they  had  not  prevented  the  murder  of  their  masts 
WMpf ,  thongs  of  boU*a  hide,  iron  coUart,  and  such  tnstmmenta,  sappUad  the  iMit  cofli 
SHw  paalrimiata 
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JirtribDled  iti  eqa&l  sbarra  Hmong'  llie  indigent  ciliMns.  Oclariua  the 
Uibune  put  Ills  tth  upon  thia  leuient  measure  of  Gracchus,  nho  imme' 
^tely  appealed  to  the  people  to  procure  the  dismissal  of  iJie  refracioiy 
nigiurate.  The  aEntnan  lawa  nere  then  carried,  and  proTed,  as  might 
lute  been  expecteo,  not  only  a  heavy  blow  to  the  senatorial  party,  but 
(Tea  fatal  to  the  Uanquilliiy  of  Rome.  Tiberius  waa  accused  of  aimiDg 
Ulbe  sorerrignty,  and  was  slain  together  irith  300  of  his  partisans  by 
Sdpio  Nuiea  and  an  armed  body  of  Ihe  senators ;  but  although  others 
of  hb  adherents  were  banished,  his  part)' did  not  cease  to  be  formidable, 
M  it  oomprised  neailj  the  whole  of  the  people.  The  partition  of  the 
buda  wsa  no  longer  opposed;  and  ^iFO  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
Otjr,  wbieh  be  Dever  a^n  revisited.  The  conqueror  of  Carthage,  sul^ 
7*.  BBDied  ^milianuB,  was  chosen  lo  carry  the  laws  into  eiecution|.but  ha 
■Mm  beeame  unpopular,  139  b.  c. 

Cuds  Gracchus,  untaught  hy  his  brother's  fate,  pursued  the  saniA 
eonne  of  agitation.  Not  contented  with  reviving  the  laws  of  Tiberius, 
ba  wished  to  extend  the  freedom  of  ihe  slate  to  the  Italian  alliea,  and 
rtilit  Pjaee  the  government  at  the  control  of  any  faction  that  could  tt 
in  stuEcient  numbers  to  keep  possession  of  the  place  of  assembly. 
■lao  attempted  to  lii  a  tnaximunt  price  on  com,  ai 
HOaie  bj  the  addition  of  GOO  members.  Nor  wert 
fiiwd  to  legislative  changes :  he  re-established  several  colonies,  built 

Sblie  granaries,  and  constructed  broad,  solid,  and  commodious  roads 
tmghout  all  Italy.  His  autliorit^  in  the  scniLle  was  almost  mon- 
Bichical ;  for  being  admitted  to  their  deliberations,  he  wns  often  con- 
anlled.  His  absence  at  Carthage,  where  a  new  city  was  erec^g, 
famished  liis  enemies  with  the  means  of  destroving  his  nower.  Com- 
p^ed  to  take  arms  in  self-defence,  he  with  nearlj  3000  rollawers  perish- 
«d  in  die  streels,  ISi  8.  c,  leaving  as  a  successor  C.  Marius,  formed  by 
ttinh  and  education  to  be  the  head  of  the  Roman  populace. 

—The  tevoluil 
.  .  ilBtded ;  and  l! 

_„j«  of  the  reforming  party  was  soon  relaliBled  upo 

kadslood  aloof  during  ihocanlcsli  ihc  faction  of  the  Great,  at  SalluR  callsil, 
wv  npeiior  eveo  <o  the  senate.  The  laws  of  the  Gracchi  were  iufriaged  ;  the 
(ntnitons  dislribulion  of  com  from  the  public  Eranaries  was  much  limned;  sod 
•oon  lbs  aenriin  taws  themiclviw  were  repealed.  The  privileges  of  <he  knights 
were  altaclted  b^  this  »lt-powei(ul  body,  which  between  the  years  121  and  107 
~  t,  pTOKiibed  all  the  nnn  mm,  and  allowed  none  to  D«iire  to  the  eonBulalt  ~~ 

'-  -"^ — I  who  did  not  belong  lo  their  ranka.    Such  violence  proiol 

irepared  the  Vfay  for  Iha  cruelties  of  Mariiu,  who  had  himself 


ibly. 


Ac  eurule  offices  who  did  not  belong  to  their  ranka.    Such  violence  provoked 

'    '     '"-- ■'iB  crueltieaof  Manila,  who  had 

.   [  hecn  raised  lo  ihe  iribunalo,  by  h 

palnm  Metelloa,  but  findmg  himself  unable  to  contend  at  the  head  of  ih 


■  Twelion.  and  p 


ople  against  iha  nobles,  bs  sought  eUowbere  Ihe  ci 
'■■  eonld  not  obtain  at  Rome.    He  was  appointed  Ihe   , 
tm  Jagunhim  War. 

Jdsdrthike  Was,  111  a.c, — Juguriha  the  nephew  of  MaBinissa, 
baring  seized  the  throne  ofNumidia  and  murdered  his  cousins,  human- 
itr,  not  loss  than  policy,  compelled  the  Romans  to  assist  their  ancient 
utj,  and  the  usurper  was  declared  b  public  enemy.  His  first  eSbrta 
were  snecesBful,  tnore  by  ihe  influence  of  gold  than  the  force  of  arms; 
bulMelellus  fliBldrove  nim  out  of  bis  kingdom,  and   Marius,  who  lex 
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minated  tba  war,  led  him  in  triumph  to  a  prison,  when  he  was 
to  death,  106  B.  c. 

Consttit :  Sallust'i  Jagorthine  War. 

CiM^Rio  War,  103  b.  c. — Scarcely  had  Manas  returned  from  Nomidiaf 
when  he  ^a  called  to  save  Rome  from  the  greatest  perils  she  had 
encountered  since  the  time  of  Hannibal.  The  Cimbri  and  the  TVntonet, 
issuing  from  the  boundless  forests  of  the  North,  menaced  both  Gaol  and 
Italy  with  invasion.  The  Romans  marched  to  the  protection  of  their 
province,  which  already  extended  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees.  Several  consular  armies  were  defeated, 
and  ruin  seemed  impendina^  over  the  capital  when  Marine  was  elected 
consul.  This  elevation,  while  it  protected  Rome  from  enemies  without, 
served^nly  to  expose  it  to  more  imminent  danger  from  within.  His 
consulate  was  prolonged  for  three  ^ears,  daring  which  time  he  brought 
his  army  into  the  stnctest  disciphne.  Embracing  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, he  met  the  Teutones  at  jSqum  Sextite  (Aix),  and  defeated  them 
with  terrible  slaughter,  102.  Hastily  recrossmg  the  Alps,  he  attacked 
the  Cimbri  at  Fercellmy  on  the  Seanteg  (Sesia),  where  victory  declared 
in  his  favour,  and  140,000  of  the  enemy  lay  dead  on  the  plain,  101  b.  o. 

The  honours  which  Marius  received  for  this  triumph  prove  how  mat 
was  the  consternation  at  Rome.  He  was  surnamed  tne  Third  Romulus ; 
each  citizen  offered  libations  in  his  name ;  and  he  himself  compared  his 
exploits  to  those  of  Bacchus  in  his  Indian  campaigns.  The  conoueror 
signalized  his  first  government  by  a  very  remarkable  innovation.  Down 
to  this  period  tiie  proleiar$,  who  constituted  the  lowest  tribes,  and  were 
exempted  on  account  of  their  poverty  from  all  contributions  to  the  state, 
had  never  been  admitted  into  tne  Roman  armies.  Marius  enrolled  them ; 
and  these  men,  whose  only  means  of  support  had  too  freouently  been 
confined  to  the  charity  of  the  rich,  now  enjoyed  a  regular  pay,  and 
formed  part  of  the  military  force  of  die  nation.  Havinp;  no  ties  to  their 
country,  they  soon  nefflected  Rome  in  favour  of  the  chief  who  supplied 
them  with  booty,  and  from  this  moment  the  armies  ceased  to  belong  to 
the  republic. 

JUD^A  AND  STRIA. 

Thb  MACCABKKS.--Jndea  successively  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  Egypt  and  Syria;  and  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  301,  in  which  Antigonus 
fell,  threw  it  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  Laffus,  during  whose  reign  the 
high  priest  Simon  beautified  Jerusalem  and  surrounded  it  with  walls. 
It  suffered  severely  in  the  wars  of  Antiochus  the  Great  with  the  Egyp- 
tian monarchs.  The  Syrian  king,  surnamed  Epiphanes,  restrained  by 
the  Romans  from  pursuing  his  conquests  in  Egypt,  revenged  himself  on 
Judea,  took  the  capital,  slew  40,000  of  its  inhabitants,  and  led  an  equal 
number  into  captivity,  170  b.  c.  In  168,  he  issued  a  decree  of  extermi- 
nation a^inst  the  whole  Jewish  race,  which  was  acted  on  by  his  will^ 
ing  minister  Apollonius.  The  streets  ran  with  blood,  the  city  was 
plundered,  and  as  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion  were  denounced,  they 
could  not  be  observed  without  danger.  He  next  enjoined  uniformity  of 
worship,  and  the  most  dreadful  penalties  were  inflicted  upon  those  who 
did  not  profess  the  Grecian  idolatry.  Two  mothers  were  thrown  from 
the  wall,  with  their  infants  at  their  necks,  for  having  complied  with  ths 
eommands  of  the  Mosaic  Law ;  but  the  firmness  inspired  by  true  religion 
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CTM  neves  more  atrongl;  exemplified  than  during  Uiese  persecutions. 
Seten  brotbcra  were  brought  oat,  and  condemned  to  witness  and  to  soSet 
Is  thw  motber's  presence  such  tortuies  a*  the  heart  of  man  could 
acaiMlj  devise;  their  loneucs  were  cut  out,  their  limbs  mwigled,  ths 
■Ctlpci  torn  from  Iheir  htiaia,  before  Ihey  were  consigned  to  the  boiling 
cbUtoh  or  the  fits.  The  aged  father  hinisctf,  for  Eleazar  had  passed  his 
90fli  jeu,  went  cheerfully  lo  the  torment,  "  to  set  an  einmplc  to  jouth 
how  to  dio  fur  ihe  honourable  and  holy  laws."  But  nhea  longer  fot- 
iMUADCe  would  have  been  criminal,  a  race  of  heroes,  the  Maccabees,* 
WOM).  by  whom  Ihe  Syrians  were  driven  from  Iheir  country,  1611. 

He  enterprises  of  Judas  Maccabsua  were  eminently  successful : 
AptJlooluB,  the  governor  of  Samaria,  was  defeated  and  slain ;  as  vra* 
clao  Beion,  saltap  of  Crele-Syria.  AnitDchua  hastily  prepared  to  quell 
Iha  insurrection,  and  a  numerous  anny  was  accordingly  marched  into 
JadBi  nndei  tlie  command  of  Nicanor,  Gorgias,  and  Ptolemy  Macron,  , 
Ibccabttus,  unable  to  meet  such  an  overwhelming  force,  kept  his  troopi 
in  llie  mountains,  from  which  be  continually  harassed  Ihe  enemy  bj 
Semiltory  attacks.  At  last,  seizing  on  a  farouRible  opportunity,  he 
nUrly  rooted  Nicanor,  divided  the  rich  spoils  of  his  camp  among  the 
•oldieiB,  and  sold  into  captivity  the  alave-mercbanls,  who,  calculating 
on  ^tory,  had  accompanied  the  invaders  to  purchase  their  prisoners. 
Two  other  victories  freed  Judssa  from  the  Syrians,  and  Ihe  patriotic 
*iii^  entered  their  deserted  capital.  The  holy  places  were  repaired  and 
puified,  public  worship  was  restored,  and  the  feast  of  ths  dedication 
eelebtBted.  Thus  did  Judas  achieve  the  temporary  independence  of  his 
*MntrT>  and  rescue  his  nation  from  apparently  certain  destruciion. 

AntiDchus,  dying  in  164,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  surnamcd  Eupa- 
tor,  who,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Lysiss,  immedialetv  prepared  to 
n^te  war  on  Judaa.  The  Maccabees  resisted  bravely,  but  they  were 
feieed  to  a  capitulation,  the  articles  of  which  were  instantly  violated, 
ntd  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  demolished.  Demetrius,  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  Sjriin  crown,  now  appeared  and  defeated  his  rival,  who  perished 
with  his  counsellor  Lysias.  A  treacherous  policy  dislin^aished  the 
proceedings  of  Deoietrius  towards  the  Jewish  people,  until  Judas  once 
more  took  up  aims  and  expelled  ihe  tyrant.  Ibis  gallant  patriot,  afler 
twice  defeniiag  Nicanor,  soughl  to  etrcngthen  himself  by  a  Roman 
llUslice;  but  before  the  treaty  could  be  made  known,  the  Syrian  B;ei>eral 
filcchideB  entered  Palestine  with  so  strong  a  foice  as  to  defy  all  oppiH 
ritieD.  Jodss  disdained  to  flee,  and  encountering  the  invaders,  wao 
overpowered  by  numbers,  when  he  fell  fighting  with  heroic  valour, 
"•M  all  lsi«et  made  great  lamentation  for  him,  and  mourned  man;  days, 
Mying,  Bow  u  Uie  valiatti  man  fallen  vho  detivtred  Jtrael!"  ICl  n.  c, 

Jonathan,  his  youngvr  brother,  still  maintained  the  contest  of  inde- 
peodance,  and  was  evenlually  succesBful,  becoming  master  of  the  coun- 

a almost  tvi^out  a  blowJ    Sy  a  treaty  with  Demetrius,  nominating 
kigh  priest,  he  united  both  the  civil  and  religious  authority,  and 

■  nniihin. «  rtch  Inlitbitani  of  lbs  tllls^  or  Msdin,  aflend  ibe  flm  idiliiinca 
H  lb>  t>ra*ny  of  Aoilochut;  and  »lMn  h)(a|a  ind  indrai  Iwillhwire  no  iDnfrr  mblr 
learnntl  Ihs  ninolnc  mounliiB  »iithrr,  he  Inmircircd  IbeeDnuniud  In  inMbgror 
Iki  Amkbhd  Ikmilr.  )»*«■.  hii  third  ind  fcr«v«l  »on.  Thii  baa  bme  on  b.iiundari 
B.  J.  (Ml  Cmmo-Cm 
1,  sna  twnn  b*  Kn 
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was  the  fint  of  the  Asmonean  princes.  After  a  pacific  xmni  of  serenl 
jearSf  be  was  treaeherously  seised  by  the  insurgent  Tryphon,  and 
eruelljr  mardered*  143  a.  c.  His  funeral  was  conducted  with  great 
maffnifiteiice ;  and  his  sepulchre,  on  a  lofty  eminence,  became  a  sea* 
mm  to  the  mariners  sailing  along  that  coast  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
Simon,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Jonathan,  was  the  reduction  of  the 
Syrian  garrison  on  Mount  Sion.  He  not  only  destroyed  the  citadel, 
but,  according  to  Josephus,  lerelled  the  hill  on  which  it  stood,  so  that 
it  no  longer  commanded  the  temple.  Under  his  wise  administration 
the  country  prospered,  and  the  fields  were  cultirated  in  tranquillity. 
He  was  sucoeeded  by  his  son  John,  sumamed  Hyrcanus,  in  whose  time 
Jndea  was  annexed  to  Syria,  but  on  the  death  of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  in 
130,  its  independence  was  recovered,  and  its  territories  enlarged  by  the 
conquest  of  Samaria  and  Galilee.  Aristobulus,  on  the  deaA  of  his 
fiither,  John  Hyrcanus,  in  106,  assumed  the  crown  and  the  title  of  king. 
During  his  short  reign  of  one  year,  he  starved  his  mother  to  deatii,  com- 
mitted three  of  his  brothers  to  prison,  and  caused  the  fouiUi  to  be 
•Uiated. 
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RoML— 88,  Social  War.— BCthridatic  War.— Marius  and  Sylla.— 73,  8«rrile 
War^-43,  Catiline*t  Conspiracy.— 60,  First  Triomvirato.'  48,  PharsaUa.— > 
31,  ActSnm.*-30,  Egypt  a  Roman  province.— 27,  Augustus  Emperor.—^  x. 
4004,*  BzaTB  Of  Cbsist. 

JvBJBA.— 68,  Civil  War  between  Hyrcanus  U.  and  Aristobulus  U. — 63,  Jeru- 
salem taken  by  Pompey.— 40,  Herod,  king  of  Judna.— 29,  Murder  of 
Mariamne. 

IirviRTXOxrs,  &c.— 63,  Shorthand,  by  Cioero.— 60,  Flax  and  Reflux  of  the 
Tides,  by  Posidonius,  who  endeavonra  to  measors  the  dreumferenoe  of  the 
Earth.— 45,  Calendar  reformed,  by  CsBsar.— 6,  Lunar  Cycle  or  Golden 
Number. 

LrraaATtTai,  &c.— Lucretius,  Catullus,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Cioero,  Cesar, 
Sallust,  Livy,  Vitruvius,  Ncpoe,  TibuUus,  PropertmS,  Dionywis  of  HaU- 
camassns,  Diodoms  Sicnlus,  Strabo. 

ROME. 

Mauus  AiiD  Satvrninus.— As  the  danger  of  baibaric  invasion  passed 
away,  the  mtitude  of  the  people  becameless  intense*  and  when  Marins 
was  a  sixth  time  candidate  tor  the  supreme  honours,  be  was  wannly 
opposed  b^  the  senate  and  their  favourite  Metellus  Numidicus.  To 
remove  this  last,  it  was  necessary  that  Satnminus,  a  seditious  dema- 
ffogne,  should  be  chosen  tribune ;  to  effect  which,  a  league  was  formed 
between  him,  Marius,  and  the  prstor  Glaucia,  a  man  of  depraved  cha- 
racter, lliey  resolved  to  obtain  theirends  by  violence,  riiould  all  other 
means  fbil;  and  finding  the  ballot  was  against  them,  and  tiie  ten  td- 
*nnes  already  nominated,  the  partisans  of  Satuminus  threw  down  the 

•  Ite  ChriAtian  era  coimtfwet  ftom  that  ytar  of  Um  worM;  Vat  oer  SaTioor  wa« 
Mm  four  jrean  before,  or,  mora  property,  in  the  flitb  year  bObfi  ikt 
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mnth  ^Kve  awBj  the  tribunes,  and  killed  Ndiuds,  one  of  theii  number, 
tb  whoeepUce  be  wbh  chosen  on  Ihe  morrow  by  an  armed  body,  whicb 
filled  itie  hall  of  •leclion.  In  virtue  of  Itie  first  law  enacted  by  the  new 
uibuDC,  exienrive  lands  in  the  north  of  Italy  were  disirihutcd  nraong  the 
prolilan  who  had  compofed  the  legiana  of  Marius.  When  the  period 
of  the  consular  elecUona  arrived,  Glaucia  became  a  candidate,  and,  to 
cgMtR  ■oeoesa,  Situminns  caused  Memmtus,  the  rival  of  his  friend,  to 
bt  ■MaMinaled.  Such  a  crime  excited  general  indignation,  and  Marina 
WM  coinpelled  to  reUn<|uish  his  former  colleagues,  who  had  taken  rrfiiM 
IB  the  Capitol.  Being  soon  reduced  to  surrender,  they  were  cruelly 
mMnnrml  Yj  the  people;  the  laws  of  Saluminus  were  abolislied;  Me- 
UUm  returned  in  triumph  from  his  edic,  99,  and  Mariua  retired  to  Asia. 
The  democracy  had  triumphed  in  the  election  of  Marius,  who  was 
nuve  formidable  than  the  Gracchi,  as  he  united  the  talents  of  a  ^at 

Crel  with  the  vicee  of  a  demagogue.  By  hia  elevation  to  the  consor 
the  aristocracy  was  humbl«l,  and  the  path  to  the  highest  honoun 
beneelbrward  lay  open  to  tbe  meanest  of  birth;  but  by  his  weakneM 
and  incapacity  in  political  artangemcnta,  he  was  unable  to  execnta  hia 
furious  plans  against  the  noLlss.  T^i'  naases  of  the  people  were,  how< 
ever,  nipreme,  and  events  showed  that  no  man'a  life  was  safe  who 
opposed  their  soverelen  will.  Livius  Drusus,  the  same  who  bad  be«ii 
employed  to  destroy  tbe  nopularily  of  Caius  Gracchus,  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  all  parties  and  iulerests.  To  gain  over  the  people,  he  pro- 
peaed  the  founoaiioD  of  new  colonies  throughout  Italy,  fresh  dislributiona 
of  com,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  senators  by  adding  to  them  300 
of  the  irablest  nquitex,  and  the  presenlalion  of  ibe  civic  needom  to  the 
laliam.  All  these  laws  were  accepted  by  the  peo|)le,  but  met  tvilh  a 
ni^mt  opposition  from  the  consuls  and  the  kni|[hls  whose  unconstitn- 
tional  privileges  were  attacked.  The  tribune,  who  succeeded  only  by 
•mploying  violence,  was  by  bis  victory  thrown  into  liie  grMlest  embar> 
tasameoL  The  allies,  by  whose  Bsslstance  he  had  rained  it,  called  upon 
faim  to  fulfill  hii  pledges,  and  to  confer  the  right  of  citizenship.  Find- 
ing bim  unwillinci  or  perhaps  nnable,  to  keep  his  promise,  Ihej  formed 
«  MDSpirBcy  for  uic  murder  of  tbe  hostile  consuls,  whom  Drusus  made 
•equainted  with  their  dan^r.  His  anlagonisia  were  not  equally 
noBTouB,  for  a  blow  from  an  assaSGin  cut  short  his  projects,  91.  The 
mJiait  towns  did  not  feel  inclined  to  relinqoish  (he'u  title  to  a  partici- 
.  nation  in  civic  rights,  and  tlie  haughty  rejection  of  tiielr  petitions  was 
nllowed  bj  a  general  revolL  They  formed  the  plan  of  a  separate 
npnblic,  similar  in  all  respects  to  tlie  Roman.  Corfinium  was  to  be 
m  capital,  with  its  senate,  consuls,  pnctora,  and  other  magis- 
lrat«a.  PotnpKdius  .Silo  was  llie  chief  of  tbe  league,  in  the  first  rank 
of  which  were  Ihe  Marsians  and  Samnites.  Army  afler  army  win 
defeated,  and  the  war  was  oharacterixed  by  the  most  barbarous  craet- 
tiM.  At  lenctb,  when  300,000  lives  had  been  sacrificed,  and  the 
of  both  parties  were  nearly  exhausted,  tbe  Italians  wem 


HrraaiDATKs,  kicj;  of  Pontus,  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  ene* 
mIm  the  Rotnans  ever  encountered.  His  dominions,  situated  on  the 
•f^lhcni  shores  of  tbe  Black  Ses,  had  long  been  independent  of  dis 
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PeniiD  throne ;  and  having  escaped  the  fate  of  other  Asiatic  j^rineet,  he 
became  by  degrees  the  supreme  ruler  in  that  part  of  the  continent.  He 
was  too  powenul  a  neighbour  to  remain  long  unmolested.  The  social 
war  was  scarcely  terminated,  when  it  was  announced  that  in  one  day 
80,000  Romans  had  been  massacred  in  his  provinces,  88  a.  c;  and  that, 
driving  their  armies  before  him,  he  had  succeeded  in  extending  his 
authority  to  the  shores  of  the  iEgean  Sea.  The  patrician  Sylla,  once 
the  lieutenant,  now  the  rival  of  Marius,  was  appointed  to  conduct  the 
war ;  but  the  latter  had  the  decree  cancelled,  and  the  command  con- 
ferred on  himself.  Sylla,  who  was  besieging  Nola,  immediately 
hastened  to  Rome,  and  compelled  his  rival  to  flee  to  Africa.  He  next 
marched  against  Mithridates,  and  afler  a  short  but  successful  campaign 
in  Bceotia  and  Thessaly,  a  favourable  peace  was  concluded,  84  b.  c, 
by  which  the  Asiatic  monarch  lost  Greece,  Macedonia,  Ionia,  and  other 

grovinces  which  he  had  seized,  and  also  a  great  portion  of  his  fleet 
lylla  purchased  the  support  of  his  legions  by  distributing  them  among 
the  wealthy  cities  of  Lesser  Asia ;  besides  which  they  received  fegolai 
pay,  with  food  and  lodging. 

FiasT  Civil  War.— Cinna,  one  of  the  consuls,  availed  himself  of 
the  victorious  general's  absence  to  strengthen  the  powers  of  the  Marian 
party,  and  even  to  recall  the  fugitive  himself,  who  entered  Rome  almost 
without  opposition,  and  soon  began  to  glut  his  revenge.  The  principal 
•eoatoTS  were  slain,  the  high  priest  of  Jupiter  was  murderea  at  the' 
mltar,  and  the  head  of  the  orator  Antonius  was  brought  to  Marius  while 
he  sat  at  sapper.  During  five  days  and  as  many  nights,  the  city  was 
abandoned  to  the  violence  of  the  slaves,  until  at  length  Cinna  and 
Sertorius,  wearied  with  the  excess  of  horrors,  attacked  these  assassins 
in  the  night,  while  they  were  asleep  in  their  camp,  and  slaughtered 
them  all.  Marius  was  not  at  ease  in  the  midst  or  his  triumph ;  the 
report  of  Sylla's  victories  had  reached  his  ears.  To  blunt  his  senses 
affainstthe  thought  of  impending  vengeance,  he  gave  way  to  dissipation, 
wiiich  carried  him  off  in  his  seventh  consulate,  and  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age,  86  b.  c.  The  conqueror  hurried  towards  Rome  immediately 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  was  joined  by  the  majority  of  the  anny 
and  all  the  wealthier  orders ;  but  even  when  he  was  at  me  ^tes,  the 
Marian  party  attacked  and  massacred  the  senate  in  the  Hostilian  curia. 
The  extent  of  his  revenge  far  exceeded  the  provocation,  for  the  senate- 
house  lesonnded  with  the  shrieks  of  no  fewer  than  8000  of  the  opposite 
party,  who  were  murdered  in  its  vicinity  aiVer  having  surrendered ;  and 
the  names  of  5000  citizena  are  said  to  have  been  published  on  the  pro 
seription  lists.  ^  Wives  shut  their  doors  against  their  husbands ;  chil- 
dren slew  their  own  fathers :  death  was  the  only  refuge  frcm  cruelty.*' 
If  blood  had  flowed  in  the  time  of  Marius^  it  now  poured  in  torrents. 
In  these  dreadful  commotions,  33  consulars,  70  -pretora,  60  sdiles,  800 
lenators,  and  150,000  Roman  citizens  lost  their  lives,  while  thousands 
BMNre  were  stripped  of  theiiproporty,  and  driven  forth  in  beggary.  Sylla 
•t  cia&9  asaimed  the  dictatorship,  and  desirous  of  -concentrating  all 
power  in  tho  hands  of  the  senate,  deprived  the  people  oVXtitny  pnvi- 
Uges,  and  cancelled  the  rights  of  citizenship  ffiven  to  the  Italian  nties. 
Twenty-three  legions  were  quartered  throughout  the  peninsula,  and 
Btroria  was  almost  entirely  aMndoned  to  his  licentious  troops.  Never- 
lUsis,  ho  ofleelsd  many  reforms,  created  four  new  tribanals,  raised  the 
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numbeT  of  prslors  lo  eit!^l,  iPf>res»cd  llie  ex&ctiona  of  the  goveniuii  of 
prarioces,  and  fixed  ilie  nge  imd  qunlittealionB  necesMry  for  each 
nuislerial  office.  In  two  years  hs  Toiontaril;  resigticd  hiB  deapolie 
aulnority,  and  retired  lo  Cunic,  where  hie  death,  tito  ccnaequence  of  hia 
virioDS  habits,  soon  followed,  78  b.  c. 

Sytta'a  disdiunful  abandon mGnl  of  the  diclalorsbip.  an  ofScs  wbjeb  ha  fan) 
irncwed  aflcr  ihc  Inpfe  of  J30  years,  seems  Itss  eilraordinuy  when  ii  is 
Mdmd  ihii  he  Irit  ihc  mipreme  auiboriiy  in  ibe  hands  of  hia  • 

Mrengtbened  \iv  the  most  eilenmte  prii^egea,  and  b;  an  nrmy  at 

Mooaand  plunder.  Bui  ovary  thine  "as  paving  ibo  way  for  a  monarchy.  Ths 
riviiTT  of  ihe  orders  waa  IbJlowcd  hf  a  conlest  lor  uriiveraal  power,  and  ihii  in 
turn  for  [be  doniinioii  of  Kome.  The  sirire  of  panics  preceded  ibii  of  itidi* 
nduala.  Mnrius  and  Sylla,  Cicinr  and  Pompey,  Tougbt  in  tba  names  of  iha 
senate  or  Ibe  people — Antony  and  OcLavianua  for  ibe  aovcrciBnly  of  tlie  world. 
The  Roman  polity  vsb  already  so  endangered  by  abuses  andiho  consequence 
of  the  Social  War.  thai  a  nnlilary  despotism  alone  could  preserve  it  lironi 
■oarchy.  Sylla  did  not  emjiloy  his  infloence  wisely.  By  dealroying  the 
popular  power,  and  by  inveaimg  tbs  palrlciaio  wiih  the  whole  aulbonly— the 
judidal  and  elECiirc  franchiae— he  laid  the  foundation  of  Ctesai's  funuae,  of 
tbsl  man  in  irlum  hr  nu  many  Slariuia, 

Stimfuxn  WtD. — Although  the  democratic  faction  had  lost  ihrar 
chiefs  hj-  proGrtiption  ar.d  murdi'r,  tlie  putty  alill  Kurvived  'niih  all  its 
inao^s  uiisatisfiedi  and  was  eren  increased  hy  the  law  which  prevented 
tlia  mbunes  from  filling  any  of  llie  higher  ofGces  nf  the  slate.  Lepidus, 
Md  firtilns  the  father  of  him  who  ossa&sinated  Ctesar,  put  IheHMelree  at 
ttia  beod  of  tlie  people,  but  all  iheir  (sortiona  proved  vain.  Thar  par- 
licans,  and  Uie  remnaDts  of  ihe  armies  they  had  collected,  served  lo 
iimcase  Ihe  force  of  Scitorius.  Tliis  old  lieutenant  of  Uariue  had  long 
been  celebrated  for  his  courage  and  skill.  In  a  battle  ogaioet  tha 
Cimbri,  fought  on  the  hanks  of  the  Ithone,  and  in  which  80,000  Rotaans 
fell,  he  escaped  almost  alone  with  his  sword  and  buckler.  Other  cir- 
comslancra  had  established  hia  reputation  in  Spain,  when  be  was  diiven 
by  the  legions  of  the  victorious  Sylln  into  Africa,  where  he  remeined 
Ntil  invited  hj  the  Lusilanians  to  lake  the  command  of  their  troops. 
Widi  an  army  of  less  thnn  10,000  taen,  Italians,  Africans,  and  Spari- 
iudl,  ha  maintained  his  ground  against  fotii  Roman  generals  at  the 
bOid  «f  130,000.  Melellus  aud  Pompey,  who  were  sent  against  him, 
SQBtKlned  a  severe  defeat  near  Tarragona.  Rome  was  at  last  freed  from 
SB  nemy  who  bad  resisted  her  whole  strength  during  several  years,  by 
Aa  beacneiy  of  his  lieutenant  Perpenna,  who  slew  him  al  afeost.  The 
■smiriit.  however,  was  punished  in  a  mnniier  worthy  of  his  crime,  in 
tterear  7S  b.  c. 

SnTiu  WiR. — Wliile  Rome  was  comhatirig  Sertorius  in  Spain,  and 
Hllhtidates  in  Asia,  a  new  war  of  a  singular  character  broke  out  in 
Ila^,  73.  Some  Thtacian  gladiators,  discontented  with  their  lot,  ran 
mwsy  from  their  master  and  seiied  on  a  strong  fort  in  the  hills  near 
Capua;  Sparucns,  a  man  of  remarkable  bodily  sticngih  and  coDTBga^ 
hriag  their  leader.  Their  first  successes  soon  increased  ihc  number  of 
Ifarir  liute  army ;  fugitive  slaves,  shepherds,  and  oihere,  raised  it  to 
70,000  men-  All  the  troops  sent  against  them  were  worsted  until  the 
eonioand  WBS  conferred  on  Crassiis.  Spaitocus  was  at  this  lima 
•'nevnped  in  the  peninsula  of  Rhegiuro,  uhere  he  was  enclosed  by  a 
Jeop  trench  and  wall  fiAeen  leagues  in  length,  drawo  fium  sea  lo  sea, 
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tud  thus  cat  off  fVom  all  assistance  by  land.  The  resolute  gladiator 
bioks  through  this  line ;  but  although  he  defeated  several  lieuisiiaiitR 
of  Orassus,  he  soon  afterwards  fell  in  a  general  action,  in  which  his 
followers  were  completely  routed,  71  b.  c. 

Read :  Plutarch's  Life  of  Crassus. 

PoMPBT.— Crassus  had  hastened  the  termination  of  the  war  frun 
Jealousy  of  Pompey,  who  was  marching  from  Spain  to  his  assistance, 
llie  latter  general,  nevertheless,  reaped  all  the  glory,  for  meeting  10,000 
of  the  ffladiators  who  had  escaped ^n  the  last  battle,  he  slew  the  greater 
part  of  them;  and  in  announcing  his  good  fortune  to  the  senate,  ho 
wrote,  that  if  Crassus  had  cut  down  the  tree,  he  had  torn  up  its  roots. 
The  two  rivals  united  in  claiming  the  consulate,  but  the  very  moment 
of  their  success  was  the  beginning  of  a  lasting  dissension.  The  for^ 
tune  of  Pompey  was  remarkable.  Raised  to  the  rank  of  general  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  he  levied  three  legions  and  marched  them  to  Join 
Sylla.  To  him  alone  the  terrible  dictator  was  gentle,  flatterinff  his 
vanity  by  the  titles  of  Magnu$  and  Imperaior;  and  on  the  death  oTthat 
eommander  he  became  the  champion  of  the  aristocracy.  His  political 
conduct  was  not  very  decided ;  but  by  the  people  he  was  regarded  with 
unqualified  enthusiasm  and  admiration. 

Pompey  was  entirely  eained  by  the  applause  universally  lavished 
upon  hmi,  and  in  return,  during  his  consulate,  he  procured  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Uibunitial  law  of  Sylla,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  tri- 
bunes in  ^eir  ancient  rights.  He,  moreover,  carried  an  important  law, 
by  which  the  judicial  authority  was  transfer^pd  from  the  senators  to  the 
knights,  thus  effecting  a  great  revolution,  and  giving  to  the  latter  a  pre- 
dominnoee  in  the  state.  This  chanse  was  brought  about  by  the  trial  of 
Verretf  the  unprincipled  governor  of  Sicily. 

VBmsss.— Tliis  man,  whose  whole  life  had  been  one  scene  of  avarice, 
ddbauohery,  and  cruel^,  was  accused  of  crimes  that  were  probably  too 
frequent  in  the  history  of  Roman  proconsuls.  Enormous  taxes  were 
imposed  upon  the  cities ;  public  money  was  embeszled ;  the  navy  was 
neglected ;  pirates  were  allowed  to  enter  the  port  of  Syracuse ;  com- 
muiders  who  were  defeated  owingr  to  the  want  of  soldiers  were  cruelly 
put  to  death ;  private  houses  and  temples  were  pillaged  of  all  their 
valuable  works  of  art;  and  two  vessels  were  yearly  sent  to  Rome  laden 
with  plunder.  When  removed  from  his  post,  his  accusers  preceded  him 
on  his  return  to  Rome ;  but  he  was  without  fear  as  to  the  issue  of  his 
trfad,  for  he  boasted  of  having  amassed  wealth  enough  to  screen  him 
from  justice.  Cicero  was  his  accuser,  and  the  result  of  the  trial  was  a 
Tolontary  exile,  after  he  had  repaid  to  the  Sicilians  about  one-third  part 
only  of  what  the  illustrious  orator  had  claimed. 

Piratical  Was.— To  reward  Pompey  for  the  favour  conferred  upon 
the  knights,  they  gave  him  the  command  of  the  army  in  a  war  a^mst 
file  pirates.  These  were  men  of  various  countries,  particularly  Cilicia, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  civil  broils,  and  profiting  by  the  lessons 
then  taught,  infested  all  the  coasts  of  the  empire.  In  many  respects 
thej  resembled  the  Buccaneers  of  America,  and  so  great  was  their 
audacity,  that  no  place  was  safe  from  their  attacks.  Legions  had  been 
rooted,  magistrates  arrested,  and  foreign  commerce  entirely  stopped, 
when  Pompey  at  length  thoroughly  defeated  them,  and  cleared  the  seas 
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» tbc  •hort  ipacfl  offartif  days.  He  repeopled  man;  deBurted  cittot  bj 
MUllng  in  tiiwa  30,000  prisoners  whom  he  bad  inketi,  and  reslned  a 
town  which  aAerwards  bote  hia  oame. 

MiTHRiDtTia  hmd  proflied  by  the  peace  made  with  Sylla  to  recruit 
hit  annj.  and  increase  hia  kingdom  by  conqw^>>*«  on  tlie  ftosphonia  and 
in  Coiciiis.  But  the  possession  of  these  savsEe  countries  did  not 
mtisr;  him;  he  still  longed  to  add  Cnnpadocia,  the  most  fenlle  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  to  his  dominions.  Thinking  the  opportunity  favourable, 
h«  «i}iiipped  a  nomerous  fleet,  and  collected  an  army  ol'  IGO.OOO  men. 
Two  consuls  were  sent  against  him,  74  b.  c,  ;  one  of  whom,  Colta,  waa 
ddVated,  and  tlie  Roman  ships  were  entirely  destroyed.  But  the  other, 
Loeallua,  who  had  deriTed  his  military  knowledge  friim  the  eloquent 
pagt*  of  Xenophon  and  Thucydidoa,  exhausted  by  his  prudent  manteu- 
Tiea  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  compelled  their  soverpign  to  take 
rafbffe  with  Ti^nes  king  of  Armenia.  The  success  of  the  flctoi 
■gainst  these  allied  monnichs  was  leas  decisiTe  owing  to  the  insubotdi- 
aation  of  hia  troops.  Two  of  hit  lieutenants  being  wonted,  he  vaa 
Kcalied,  and  Glabrio,  who  Bucceoded  him,  wis  so  completely  roul«d 
that  die  whole  peninsula  of  Lesser  Asia  bad  nearly  fallen  into  the  handa 
of  Hithridates.  Pompey,  who  was  next  sent  against  him,  overcame 
•very  obslacle  by  the  rapidity  of  hia  marches;  and  in  a  niBhl-attaclt  the 
•Demy's  tioopa  were  almost  entirely  cut  to  piecea,  the  king  himself 
Mcaping  with  only  HOO  horsemen.  It  was  now  that  this  daring  prince, 
in  hia  extremity,  formed  the  design  of  transferring  the  war  into  tha 
Roman  territory,  raising  in  his  march  the  barbarous  tribes  which  dwelt 
liMween  the  Tanais  and  the  Alpa.  Treason  cut  short  this  extraordinair 
project;  and  being  unwilling  to  surrive  the  ingraiitudc  of  bis  beloved 
'•on  Pbamacee,  poiaon,  adminialercd  by  his  own  hand,  terminated  hii 
•vfintfat  life,  G3  a.  c.  During  the  space  of  tweniy-eix  years  he  had 
■nttained  a  war  against  the  arms  of  Rome,  conducted  by  her  most  cel» 
btated  generela.  Pompey,  on  returning  from  bia  eaatem  campnign,  wm 
henouinl  with  a  splendid  triumph,  when  he  contributed  to  the  treasury 
the  aum  of  SO.OOO  talents.  Phamacea  took  advantage  of  the  civil  war, 
md  endeavoured  to  recover  Armenia  and  Cappadocia;  but  CKsar, 
marching  against  him  from  Eg^pt,  defeated  his  projects.  The  brief 
d««paicb  of  the  conqueror  ia  familiar  to  all :  "  Veni,  vidi,  vici," — I 
nne,  saw,  and  conquered.  Pontus  was  declared  a  Homan  province 
•bout  36  B.  c.  After  the  Crusades,  the  family  of  (he  Comncni  eslab- 
Iith«d  the  monarchy  of  Trcbizond  (a.  d.  1204),  which  was  destroyed 
hjr  Mohammed  II. 

Rtvumana. — The  republic  had  now  reached  ils  ht^heal  ralch ;  [here  wM 
no  knger  any  foreign  eaemy  la  excite  her  sppraheiuiana  ;  bul  iho  change  in 
ker  eonslilulian.  and  (ho  te.eilibliahmenl  of  tbe  Iribuniiial  power,  endangered 
har  existence,  TO.     This  viclorv  of  the  democracy  led  the  wnf  [□  an  oppre>> 

•c  oligarchv.  and  thai  lo  the  fonnalion  of  a  tembte  conapitac)',  which  if  me. 

■rful  woald  hava  placed  Ihe  power  in  the  bands  of  the  ambilious,  the  pt<^ 


CtnuNi's  CoNSPiRACV- — L.  SergiuB  Catilina  waa  of  patrician  birth, 
tni  erf's  family  distinguished  Tor  its  services  to  the  state,  but  his  ruined 
fottnnet  and  profligacy  tempted  him  to  form  the  dangerons  project  of 
ovsftbrowlng  the  government:  >o  ensure  which  design,  he  became  a 
" '        '  r  the  consulship.    The  fiiat  time  ho  was  rejected ;   two 
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yean  later,  he  was  dei'eated  by  Cicero,  in  defiance  of  hie  noienl  parti* 
sane.  He  had  no  lon^r  any  nope  of  attaining  the  supreme  power  but 
by  force;  and  with  this  intent  an  army  w^as  collectea  by  Manlioa  in 
Ltruria,  while  the  traitors  at  Rome  were  piottinff  a  general  massacre  and 
eonflagration.  Their  designs  were  discovered:  Catiline  was  boldly 
accused  in  the  senate,  and,  to  save  his  life,  he  fled  to  the  troops  which 
his  accomplices  had  raised.  Many  of  the  conspirators  who  nad  been 
left  in  the  city  were  led  to  prison  and  put  to  death ;  which  proof  of 
resolution  so  disconcerted  the  rebels,  tnat  they  were  defeated  by  the 
consul  Antonius,  and  their  leader  fell  as  bravely  as  he  had  lived  un- 
worthily, 63  B.  c.  Cicero  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Fathier  or 
BIS  CouNTRT ;  but  he  did  not  escape  the  odium  whi^fa  attends  all  extra- 
ordinary vigour  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  during  a  time  of  publip 
confusion.  The  tribune  refused  to  administer  the  usual  oath  when  the 
consul  laid  down  his  office ;  upon  which  the  orator  $wore  that  he  had 
saved  the  state,  and  the  shout  of  the  admiring  people  testified  their 
approbation.  He  was  shortly  after  driven  into  exile  by  Clodius,  in 
virtue  of  a  law  recently  enacted,  which  banished  all  who  had  put  a 
citizen  to  death  without  trial.  At  his  departure  20,000  of  the  knights, 
and  part  of  the  senate,  wore  mourning  garments.  He  was  recalled  by 
the  influence  of  Pompey  in  the  subsequent  year,  57  B.  c. 

First  Triumviratb,  60  b.  c. — ^At  this  period  the  leading  men  in  Rome 
were  Pompey,  who  had  merited  the  surname  of  Great  by  his  victories 
in  Asia— Crassus,  who  had  acquired  immense  wealth  by  the  proscrip- 
tions  of  Sylla^and  Julius  Cssar,  in  whom  were  united  the  highest 
civil  and  military  talents,  and  who,  during  his  pnetorship  in  Spain, 
besides  recruiting  his  ruined  fortunes,  had  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
army.  Tliese  three  united  their  influence,  and  formed  that  celebrated- 
compael  known  by  the  name  of  the  Triumvirate.  The  powers  of  the 
senate  were  usurped  by  them,  as  well  as  the  command  of  the  legions. 
On  the  termination  of  his  consulate,  Cssar  was  re-appointed  to  the 
government  of  Gaul  for  five  years.  Crassus,  led  away  by  his  avari- 
cious spirit,  took  the  command  of  Syria,  famed  for  its  luxury  and  wealth, 
but  was  shortly  after  defeated  and  put  to  death  at  Charre,  53  b.  c* 
Pompey  still  remained  in  Italy. 

At  tlie  epoch  of  the  renewal  of  the  first  triumvirate  the  internal  con- 
iition  of  Rome  was  very  deplorable.  Offices  for  the  sale  of  votes  were 
opened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Campus  MartiuS ;  and  to  such  an 
extent  was  this  traffic  carried,  that  the  rate  of  interest  rose  from  four  to 
eight  per  cent  On  one  occasion  the  two  retiring^  candidates,  Memmins 
KM  Gabinius,  forged  an  edict  of  the  senate  and  the  people,  which  would 
have  conferred  their  office  on  two  candidates  by  whom  they  had  been 
largely  bribed.  During  six  months  the  city  remained  without  its 
mipreme  magistrates ;  and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  Pompey,  whose 
inaecision  prevented  him  from  grasping  the  dictatorship.  The  fomm 
became  a  scene  of  contention,  tn  which  the  rivalry  of  Clodius  and  Mile 
created  much  confusion.  To  terminate  the  disorders  which  followed  the 
death  of  the  fimner  of  these  partisans,  the  consulate  was  offered  to 
Pompey  iloM*  The  senators  were  now  secure  in  regard  to  one  of  &e 
popular  leaders ;  by  several  wholesome  regulations  order  was  re-estab- 
iisned ;  the  laws  were  impartially  administered ;  and  the  public  placet 
were  no  longer  stained  with  blood.    The  great  object  now  waa  to  get 
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Id  of  Cctar,^  which  measure  Pompey  was  eontiimally  excited  by  the 
.aiqpiage  and  insulting  conduct  of  the  senate. 

Gasab's  Gallic  Campaign,  58  b.  c. — Cssar  was  now  beginning  a 
long  caieer  of  victory.  Ganl  opened  a  vast  field  for  his  ambition ;  it 
•applied  him  with  the  means  of  keepincr  a  large  and  well-disciplined 
anny  always  within  a  few  days'  march  of  Rome,  the  southern  bounda- 
ries of  his  province  being  the  Arno  and  the  Rubicon.  The  brave  people 
who  inhabited  this  country  were  of  Celtie  origin,  but  their  disumoa 
proved  their  ruin.  In  eight  campaigns  Caesar  entirely  overran  their 
territory :  he  reduced  the  Helvetii ;  drove  Ariovistus  back  into  Ger^ 
many ;  and,  afVer  frequent  revolts,  Gaul  submitted  to  his  arms.  It  was 
dnrtne  a  brief  interval  of  peace  that  he  visited  Britain,  55  b.  c,  but 
the  island  was  not  subdued  till  the  close  of  the  first  tentury  after  Christ. 

At  the  termination  of  the  Gallic  war  the  conduct  of  the  victor  under- 
went a  great  chance.  The  last  winter  he  passed  beyond  the  Alps  was 
spent  in  visiting  the  various  cities.  He  exercised  no  violence,  but  left 
them  entirely  free  in  their  internal  government,  requiring  only  a  contri- 
bution of  forty  millions  of  sesterces  as  pay  for  his  men.  The  best  sol- 
diers of  the  nation  he  enrolled  in  his  army,  and  formed  of  them  the 
renowned  legion  Alaudtu  His  light  troops  were  composed  almost 
entirely  of  Muls  from  either  province. 

Tni  SsofifD  Civil  War,  49  b.  c,  had  its  origin  in  these  circum- 
stances :— llie  rapid  victories  of  Caesar  so  roused  the  jealousy  of  Pom- 
pey, who  had  been  appointed  sole  consul,  that  when  the  former  demanded 
the  prolongation  of  ms  government,  and  to  be  nominated  though  absent, 
he  was  oraered  to  disband  his  lesions,  to  which  unjust  command  he 
vielded  with  a  slight  exception.  But  the  senate,  with  Pompey  at  their 
head,  before  they  could  receive  his  answer,  commenced  hosole  proceed- 
ings against  him.  The  tribunes  fled  disguised  from  Rome,  ana  sought 
refuge  in  the  camp  of  Caesar,  who  thus  became  tne  head  of  the  popular 
party.  Nothing  but  war  could  now  decide  the  differences  of  the  rival 
generals.  Julius  had  reached  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon,  a  little  stream, 
the  boundary  of  his  government,  and  which  it  was  treason  to  cross  in  a 
hostile  manner ;  an  inscription  to  which  purpose,  devoting  the  trans- 
gressor to^e  infernal  deities,  may  still  be  seen  on  the  road  between 
Kimini  and  Cesena.  *'  On  horseback,  in  the  open  air,  Caesar  all  night 
Ion?  pondered  the  weighty  question  of  submission  or  resistance.  At 
daybreak  his  anxious  soldiers  found  him  still  riding  to  and  fro,  deep 
sunk  in  thought.  At  length  he  cried.  The  die  is  cast !  gave  his  horse 
the  spur,  and  sprang  across  the  stream,  followed  bv  his  troops."  All 
Italy  received  him  with  joy.  The  senate  retired  with  their  army  into 
Greece;  and  in  sixty  days  the  submission  of  the  whole  peninsula  show- 
ed the  emptiness  of  Pompey's  boast,  that  with  a  single  stamp  of  his 
foot  he  could  raise  legions.  Entering  Rome,  the  governor  of  Gaul 
seixed  upon  the  treasury,  and,  leaving  Antony  and  Lepidus  as  his  lieu- 
tenants, he  marched  into  Spain,  where  the  hostile  forces  surrendered 
without  a  blow.  Returning  to  Marseilles,  which  had  shut  her  gates 
upon  him,  he  punished  the  inhabitants  with  great  semUy.  Without 
loss  of  time,  he  crossed  the  sea,  and  hastrned  to  meet  rompey,*  whc 

•  Ocior  et  cdi  flammia  et  tipride  AetA : 
Dvm  M  detaae  Deia,  et  dob  aibi  ITaBliui  eradit 
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world  —an  antbor  who  composed  a  perfect  specimen  of  military  annais  in  his 
traveiliog  carnage  — [be  wrote  as  he  fought,  said  Quinctilian]— at  one  time  m 
a  controversy  with  Cato,  at  another  writing  a  treatise  on  panning,  and  collect- 
ing a  set  of  good  sayings — fighting  and  mailing  love  at  the  same  moment,  and 
wuling  to  abandon  both  his  empire  and  his  mistress  for  a  sight  of  the  fountaina 
of  the  Nile.  Such  did  Juhus  Cesar  appear  to  his  contemporaries  and  to  those 
uf  the  subsequent  ages  who  were  the  most  inclined  to  deplore  and  execrate  hia 
fatal  genius.— Childe  Harold,  Note  to  Canto  IV. 

Third  Ciyil  War.— Meanwhile,  Antony  seized  upon  the  contents 
of  the  treasury,  between  five  and  six  millions  sterling,  and  with  this 
money  bought  many  influential  men,  the  veterans  and  the  people. 
Cicero  exhausted  the  stores  of  his  eloauence  in  vain,  for  the  outer 
steadily  pursued  nis  ambitious  course,  'the  senate  opposed  to  him  the 
young  Octavianus  (afterwards  called  Augustus),  who  already  possessed 
all  the  coolness,  subtleness,  and  relentless  determination  or  purpose 
which  characterized  the  latter  portion  of  his  career.*  A  war  now  broke 
out,  and  in  the  course  of  it  Antony  had  sufficient  address  to  withdraw 
him  from  Cicero's  party,  and  with  Lepidus  to  form  the 

SccoNO  TRiuBfTiRATi,  43  B.  c. — ^The  horrors  of  the  former  triumvirate 
were  far  exceeded  by  this,  fyr  300  senators,  2000  knights,  the  best  and 
noblest  of  the  citizens,  were  proscribed.  Each  sacrificed  his  own  friends 
to  the  vengeance  of  his  colleagues,  and  Cicero,  who  had  lon^  manifest- 
ed a  prophetic  consciousness  of  his  peril,  was  among  the  ntmiber.  With 
him  tell  the  liberties  of  Rome ;  but  it  was  not  so  much  patriotism  that 
pointed  the  sword  against  his  life,  as  the  personal  vindictiveness  of 
Antony  which  demanded  the  victim.  The  orator  had  no  longer  any 
power  to  save  or  destroy  the  government,  for  the  republic  hadTpassed 
away,  and  a  monarchy  alone  could  succeed.  Brutus  and  Cassius  were 
still  at  ttie  head  of  a  powerful  army ;  but  a  doubtful  battle  at  Philippi, 
followed  by  the  death  of  the  two  generals,  relieved  the  triumvirs  ol  all 
cause  of  fear,  49  b.  c.  The  unsuccessful  expedition  of  Antony  into 
Asia,  with  his  licentious  conduct  in  Egypt,  afforded  Octavianus  an 
f  xcuse  for  declaring  him  a  public  enemy.  The  wily  triumvir,  armed 
with  the  specious  authority  or  the  senate,  went  against  his  former  asso- 
ciate, whom  he  met  and  defeated  in  a  sea-fight  near  Actium,  31b.  c.f 

The  defeat  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  the  resignation  of  Lepidus,  and  the 
death  of  Antony,  placed  the  whole  government  in  the  hands  of  Csraar 
Octavianus,  now  called  Augustus,  27  B.  c.  To  supply  the  want  of 
money,  Sylla  had  introduced  the  system  of  military  colonies,  which  the 
new  ruler  extended  to  reward  tlie  services  of  his  troops.  The  Shepherd 
of  Virgil  was  not  the  only  victim  who,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  destitu- 
tion,  exclaimed— 


Nos  patriiB  fines,  et  dulcia  linquimus  arva : 
Nos  patriam  fugimus. 


r  . 


*  A  recent  historian  thus  deacribef  him :— He  waf  ■  youth  of  eighteen,  »mall  and  deli* 
caie.  often  fick.fyequenily  halt  of  one  leg,  timid,  and  speaking  with  such  difficulty,  thai 
later  in  life  he  used  to  write  beforehand  what  he  desired  to  say  to  his  wife ;  so  indistinct 
and  feeble  was  his  voice  that  be  was  obliged  to  employ  another  to  speak  for  him  before 
the  people.  Ho  wanted  not  political  boldness,  for  he  must  have  had  mwh  to  venture  to 
Bume  to  claim  the  succession  of  Cieaar,  aa  his  nephew  and  heir;  other  courage  he  bad 
none ;  fearinc  the  thunder,  darkneas,  and  the  enemy,  and  implacable  towards  all  wb» 
excited  his  fears. 

t  This  battle  gave  occasion  to  a  new  era,  called  the  Actian,  and  used  by  tbs  Eli^p* 
tians.    It  begao  with  the  89th  August  30  s.  c.,  the  flrtt  day  of  tlielr  yoar. 
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Had  already  colleeted  a  numerous  army,  and  most  of  the  hi^-bom  youth 
of  the  day,  who  had  been  finishing  their  education  at  Athens,  enrolled 
themselves  among  his  troops.  But  the  activity  of  Cesar  deranged  his 
plan  of  protracting  the  war;  for  after  some  tiivial  successes,  he  was 
utterly  defeated  at  Pharsalia,  48  b.  c,  and  was  assassinated  on  the 
Egyptian  shore,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  Caesar  followed  up  the 
scattered  relics  of  the  party,  and  reducing  Egypt,  bestowed  it  on  uleo- 
•atra.  Cato  the  younger,  who  still  dreamt  of  a  republic,  had  assembled 
in  Africa  a  small  body  of  men  of  like  sentiments  with  himself,  but 
being  vanquished  and  reduced  to  despair,  he  fell  by  his  own  hand.  A 
second  campaign  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  completed  the  annihilation 
of  Cesar*s  enemies,  and  the  conqueror  entered  Rome  ii  triumph,  where 
he  was  made  perpetual  dictator,  and  saluted  with  the  title  of  Father  of 
his  Country.  Statues  were  erected  in  his  honour,  as  to  a  god,  and  a 
festival  with  thanksgiving  of  forty  days  was  decreed.  Four  times  in 
the  course  of  one  month  he  appeared  in  triumphal  processions  represent- 
ing his  victories  over  Gaul,  Egypt,  Pontus,  and  Africa.  Sixty  thou- 
sand talents  of  silver  and  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two 
crowns  of  gold  formed  part  of  the  splendid  show.  Immense  largesses 
in  money  and  land  were  distributed  to  bis  faithful  veterans,  while  public 
banquets  and  distributions  of  corn,  meat,  and  oil,  with  a  diminution  of 
their  rents,  won  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Gladiatorial  combats,  thea- 
trical representations,  races,  Trojan  games,  and  military  Shows,  were 
teen  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  But  amidst  this  general  intoxication, 
Cesar  did  not  forget  more  important  cares.  He  aided  in  the  reform  of 
the  Calmdar,  a  work  undertaken  by  Sosigenes ;  passed  laws  against 
treasonable  attempts;  increased  the  number  of  magistrates;  colonized 
many  parti  of  Italy,  as  well  as  Carthage  and  Corinth;  and  awarded  the 
rights  of  citizenship  to  all  professors  of  medicine  and  of  the  liberal  arts. 

Death  or  Cjesar.— The  peaceful  administration  of  one  man,  who 
had  triumphed  over  the  great  parties  in  the  state,  and  who  by  his  exam- 
ple WHS  advancing  the  cause  of  literature  and  the  arts,  seemed  destined 
to  heal  the  numerous  wounds  rn  the  Roman  dominions.  But  false  ideas 
of  patriotism,  and  visionary  notions  of  republican  virtue,  which  never 
could  be  realized  again  in  Rome,  armed  some  of  the  noblest  ond  best 
of  men  against  Cesar.  At  their  head  were  Brutus  and  Cassius,  whom 
he  had  generously  pardoned.  He  fell  under  their  daggers  in  the  senate- 
house,  March  15,  forty-four  years  before  the  Christian  era.  ''The 
tyrant  is  dead,  but  tyranny  still  lives,"  said  TuUy.  The  murder  of  the 
dictator  introduced  a  new  period  of  anarchy  and  civil  war,  during  which 
the  whole  world  was  troddfen  down  and  de6olated4)y  conflicting  armies. 
The  conspirators  were  unable  to  profit  by  the  advantage  which  they  had 
obtained.  They  trembled  at  the  crime  they  had  committed,  and  talked 
irhile  the^  should  have  acted. 

Character  of  Cietar, 

Lord  Bacon  thought  Julias  Cesar  to  be  the  most  complete  character  of  all 
antiquity.  Nature  seems  incapable  of  such  extraordinary  combinations  as  com- 
posed his  versatilf  eapadty,  which  was  the  wonder  even  of  the  Romans  them- 
selves. The  firrt  general  —  [he  fought  50  battles,  in  which  1,192,000  men 
fell]— -the  only  triumphant  politician -—inferior  to  none  in  eloquence  —  com- 
parable to  any  in  the  attainments  of  wisdom,  in  an  ase  made  up  of  the  matesc 
eoromanders,  statesmen,  orators,  and  philosophers,  uiat  ever  appeared  in  the 
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world  — an  aulhor  who  camposed  n  perfeul  ipecimcn  of  miUlary  anniii  in  hu 
mvelling  estnage  —  [be  wrote  aa  tie  Ibugbl,  anld  Quincliluui) — at  ono  lime  in 
a  caniroteny  wiih  Cnia,  al  snolbec  wtiling  a  ueatise  on  puiming,  acd  coliecl- 
l0£  A  tel  of  good  BavingB — ftghiing  and  making  love  al  [he  sHinD  moinenl,  and 
vuling  lo  abandon  bolfi  hia  empire  and  his  uiistreEB  far  a  ngtii  o(  (he  touniitina 


>  and  lo 


.      a  Kl  of  good  Bayinga— fighling  ai 

vuling  lo  abandon  bolE  hia  empire  s. 

of  ibe  Nile.    &iich  did  Julias  L'Egnr  appear  lo  his  n 
%ji  tho  lubaequent  agea  who  wane  i 
(alal  geniua.— Childo  Harold,  fJDl< 

Thirp  Civil  War. —  Ueaiiwhile,  Antony  seized  upon  the  c 
of  the  treasury,  between  Eve  and  six  millions  sterling,  and  wilh  Ihia 
moni-j  bought  many  inlluenual  men,  the  Telerana  and  the  people. 
Ciceni  eshauated  tlie  stores  of  his  eloquence  in  rain,  for  the  other 
•leadily  pursued  hia  ambiiious  courae.  'lie  senate  opposed  to  him  the 
jouDg  Oetavianus  (afternnTiIs  called  Augustus),  who  already  possessed 
<  all  the  coolness,  subtleness,  and  relenlTeas  deteniiinatiL>n  ot  purpose 
which  eharaclerised  the  latter  portion  of  his  cateer.*  A  war  now  broke 
oat,  and  in  the  course  of  ii  Antony  had  eulHcient  address  to  withdraw 
bim  from  Cicero's  party,  and  with  Lepidus  lo  form  llie 

Seco.111  Trichtirate,  43  a.  c— The  horrors  of  the  former  triumvirate 
were  t>r  exceeded  by  this,  fgr  300  senators,  SOOO  knights,  the  best  and 
Bofalest  of  the  citizens,  were  proscribed.  Kach  sacrificed  his  own  friends 
to  the  rengeance  of  his  colleagues,  and  Cicero,  who  had  long  manifest- 
ti  a  prophctio  conscionsness  of  his  peril,  wns  among  the  number.  Wilh 
Urn  fell  the  liberties  of  Rome ;  but  it  was  not  so  much  patriotism  thai 
pointed  the  sword  against  his  life,  as  ihe  personal  vindictiveness  of 
Antony  which  demanded  the  vlelim.  The  orator  had  no  longer  any 
power  to  BBTB  or  destroy  the  government,  for  the  republic  had  passed 
away,  and  a  mrnnrchj  atone  could  succeed.  Brutus  and  CaMius  w*cra 
■till  at  tlie  bead  of  a  powerful  army ;  but  a  doubtful  battle  at  Philippi, 
followed  Iw  the  death  of  the  two  generals,  relieved  the  triumvirs  of  all 
Muse  of  rear,  49  a.  o.  The  unsuccessful  expedition  of  Antony  into 
Aria,  with  his  lieentiona  conduct  in  Egypt,  afforded  Octavianus  an 
(jtcuse  for  declaring  him  a  public  enemy,  llie  wily  triumvir,  armed 
with  the  specious  authority  of  the  senate,  went  againsi  his  former  asso- 
daie,  whom  he  met  and  defeated  in  a  sea-light  near  Aclium,  31  b.  c.j 

The  defeat  of  Sextus  Pompeiua,  the  resignation  of  Lepidus,  and  the 
death  of  Antony,  placed  the  whole  government  in  the  hands  of  Csaar 
Octavianua,  now  called  Augustus,  37  a.  c.  To  supply  the  want  of 
money.  Sylla  had  introduced  the  system  of  military  colonies,  which  the 
new  ruler  extended  to  reward  the  services  of  his  troops.  The  Shepherd 
r>f  Virgil  was  not  the  jnly  victim  who.  in  the  bitlemess  of  his  dcslilu- 
lion,  exclaimed — 

Nos  psirlce  Rnca.  el  dulcia  linqnimus  arva : 
Noa  pBlriam  fugintus. 


UHT  I*  IM  k*  UHd  to  wriK  bFtanhaul  w 
»ad  hiUa  m  hli  vein  Ibat  be  ir»  DtOii 
atpapta.    lb  wanudmH  pnltliul  botdDan.  A>] 


Mtfied  hi*  ftan. 
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Augustus,  now  emperor,  subdaed  the  leyolted  Spaniards,  made  _ 
with  Ethiopia,  compelled  the  Parthians  to  restore  the  standards' they 
had  taken  from  Crassus  and  Antony,  and  Germany  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  his  power.  The  Roman  empire  at  this  period  included 
the  fairest  portion  of  the  world  lying  arouna  the  Mediterranean,  enclosed 
by  the  Rhme,  Danube,  Euphrates,  and  the  sandy  deserts  of  Syria  and 
Africa.  Victorious  by  land  and  sea,  its  master  the  third  time  closed  the 
temple  of  Janus ;  and  it  was  in  this  moment  of  unirersal  peace  that 
Jbsus  Christ  was  bom,  four  years  before  the  common  account  called  a.  d. 

SECOND  LITERARY  ERA— th«  Augustah. 

The  history  of  Roman  literature  comprehends  a  space  of  seven  centuries : 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  before  Christ,  till  the  taking  ot 
Rome  by  the  Goths.  The  first  period,  from  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  till 
the  death  of  Sylla  (241-78),  saw  the  formation  of  the  Latin  language,  and  the 
imitation  of  the  imperishable  creations  of  Greek  genius.  The  second  period 
(78  B.  c.  to  A.D.  14),  forms  the  Augustan  or  Golden  age,  one  of  the  most  me- 
morable epochs  in  the  history  of  literature.  The  third  period,  or  Silver  age 
(A.  D.  14-117),  is  remarkable  not  for  the  want  of  genius,  but  the  decline  of  taste. 
The  names  of  Tacitus,  Quinctilian,  the  younger  Pliny,  and  Q.  Curtius  adorn 
the  annals  of  this  century.  The  fourth  period,  or  the  Brasen  age,  extends  till 
A.  D.  410,  when  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Goths.  Eutropius,  Aurelius  Victor, 
and  Jerome  testify  at  once  to  the  feebleness  of  the  genius  and  the  depraved 
taste  of  these  three  centuries. 

The  genius  of  Pericles  was  revived  in  Augustus;  a  more  impracticable 
language  than  the  Greek  was  aoout  to  give  ^esh  laws  and  fresh  models  to 
posterity.  ^  The  emperor  had  the  art  to  conciliate  the  literary  men  of  his  day, 
and  in  their  lavish  flatteries  we  almost  lose  sight  of  his  real  character.  He  was 
ably  seconded  by  his  prime  minister,  Mscenas,  whose  name  has  become  a 
proverb.    Among  the  distinguished  writers  in  this  age  we  may  remark,  in 

Eloqucvcb  :  Cicero,  d.  43 ;  Hortensius,  Casar. 

Poetry:  Lucretius,  d.  51;  Virgil,  d.  27;  TibuUus,  J.  20;  Propertius,  d, 
16 ;  and  Horace,  d.8;  of  whom  the  last  four  lost  their  estates  during  the  civil 
wars ;  Catullus,  d.  49 ;  Ovid,  d.  a.  d.  17 ;  Lucan,  a.  d.  65 ;  Phsdrus,  Petro- 
nius,  d.  67. 

Tragedy:  Seneca,  d,  a.d.  64. 

Comedy  :  Plautus,  184  b.  c.    Terence,  159  b.  c. 

Satire  :  Horace,  Perseus,  a.  d.  62 ;  Juvefial,  a.  d.  128. 

History  :  Cesar ;  C.  Nepos,  d.  30 ;  Sallust,  d,  34 ;  Livy,  d,  a.  d.  19 ;  Cur> 
uus,  Tacitus,  a.  d.  99 ;  Valerius  Maximus. 

Pbilosofhy  :  Cicero,  Seneca,  Celsus,  d.  a.  d.  20. 

In  this  sketch,  the  limits  assigned  to  the  Augustan  era  have  been  exceeded, 
but  with  the  design  of  bringing  together  some  of  the  most  celebrated  names  in 
Roman  history.^  There  are  others  who  wrote  in  Greek,  but  who  are  less 
worthy  of  mention,  as  their  works  had  no  direct  influence  on  Latin  Letters. 
Tjiev  are  Polybius  (124  b.  c),  who  was  with  Scipio  when  Carthage  fell : 
Oiodorus  Siculus  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus ;  Strabo;  Josephus;  ana 
Plutarch. 

Prepare :  Map  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

JUD^A, 

Alkxakder  Jannjbus  succeeded  his  brother  Aristobulus  105  b.  c. 
He  was  perpetually  engaged  in  war,  and  by  rashly  proyoking  the  king 
of  E^ypt,  brought  his  country  to  the  yerge  of  ruin.  His  enmity  to  tlie 
Phansees  led  to  an  open  reyolt,  which,  afler  yarious  reyerses,  was 
quelled  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  rebels,  whom  he  punished  with 
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Antipiter  tf.  43,  b.  c. 

I 

Berod  the  Great,  rfL  3,  •.  o. 

m.  L  Dorif.  8.  MTariainne,  3.  Mmoy  otboMi 


AatiMter   Alexander   Aristobulat     Archelaua,      Herod  Antipaf,         Pkilip, 

AfliTc.         tfCBC.  A8B.C.     eibaareh,d«p.A.D.a.  telnreh,«lrp.A.D.aO.   tetfU«k,A A.lkll, 

, ^ ,  m.  HercNlias. 

Herod  Afrippa,  tf.  a.  d.  44. 

, ^ , 

Herod  II.  Agrfppa,  d.A.9.V»> 
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Mmoraeless  cruelty.  He  died  in  78,  and  the  p^ernment  was  admisis- 
leied  by  his  widow,  Alexandra,  who,  following  her  husband's  dying 
eovinseis,  had  become  veoonciled  to  the  Pharisees.  On  her  death  in  69, 
tills  sect  and  the  army  severally  put  forward  their  favourites,  Hyrcanus  j  j 

II.  and  Aristobulns  II.  A  desultory  war  ensued,  which  was  terminated 
by  the  interference  of  the  Romans.  Pompey  decided  in  favour  of  Hyr- 
canus, and  having  captured  Jerusalem  in  63,  sent  Aristobulus  with  his 
family  prisoners  to  Rome.  The  escape  of  the  depqped  monarch  and  his 
J         sons  was  the  signal  for  another  insurrection,  which  was  soon  repressed  • 

•  I  by  the  vigour  of  Crassus.     Caesar,  after  defeating  his  rival  Pompey,  j 

confirmed  the  authority  of  Hyrcanus,  or  rather  of  the  crafty  Idumsan  i  j 

; ,  Antipater  under  his  name,  who  managed  to  procure  the  government  of  '  | 

i  i  Galilee  for  his  son  Herod.    After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Herod  used  the  '  j 

1 1  favour  of  Antony  to  stien^en  his  own  power.  But  he  had  still  to  con*  •  j 

1 1  tend  with  enemies :  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  renewed  the  j  | 

!  I  struggle  for  sovereignty,  and  compelled  Herod  to  flee  to  Rome.    Here  •  | 

ha  w>tained  from  Antony  and  Octavianus  the  crown  of  Judaea,  40,  and 
letuminff  to  his  dominions,  accomplished  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  fore- 
telling the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  when  the  sceptre  should  depart 
1 1  from  Jndah. 

I   I 

;  i  HcROD  having  overthrown  his  rival  Antigonus,  37  b.  c,  became  con- 

j  i  firmed  as  king  of  Judsa,  and  by  the  friendship  of  Augustus  he  aAer- 

vards  added  to  his  dominions  Samaria,  Galilee,  Penea,  Itunea,  and 
Trachonitis,  with  Idumaea.  He  received  the  title  of  Great  from  the 
magi^fieence  with  which  he  rebuilt  the  temple ;  but  his  reipn  was  so 

nnical  and  baittareus  that  he  was  uniTersally  detested.    He  put  to  f 

I  his  beloved  wife  Mari^imne,'  whose  "tittg^  'hsunted  him  continually  i  i 

and  brought  on  temporary  derangement.  *  Among  his  other  vieskis  were  . ! 

her  mother,  brother,  grandfather,  uncle,  and  two  |ons.    Ovu  Sxviour  j 

was  bom  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign.  Five  days  before  Ifered  died, 
his  eldest  son  Antipater,  for  attempting  to  poison  him,  was  put  to  deati|  j 
to  Archelaus  he  assigned  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Idumaea ;  and  to  Antipas 
the  government  of  Galilee  and  Per»a« 
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CHRISTIAN   ERA. 


FIRST  CENTURA. 

Rom.— ^,  Defeat  of  Viuiis. — ^Tweltx  Cjbjlrs.— 79,  Fint  Eruption  Dwoordedl 

of  Vesuviiu. 
BKXTAiif .— 43,  Claadius  in  Britain. — 85,  Agrieola. 
luDJiA.— ^,  Archelaus  banished.— ^1,  Herod  Agrippa. — Roman  Procuratora. 

—70,  Jemialeni  destroyed 
Thi  Church.— 30,  Cmeifixion  of  Christ.— 40,  Name  of  Christiana— 64,  Firw 

Persecution— 66,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.- 95,  Second  Perse- 
cution. 
hrvKNTiovs,  dtc— 16,  Introduction  of  Silk  Dresses  by  Tiberius.— 60,  Load- 

stone  discovered. 
Ltteraturr,  dtc. — Phedrus,  Celsus,  Q.  Curtius,  Persius,  Plutarch,  Epictetus, 

Lucan,  Martial,  Juvenal,  Seneca,  Quinctilian,  Tacitus,  Petronius,  the  two 

Plinys,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Josephus,  Dioscorides. 

ROME. 

Augustus. — ^The  Roman  empire  peaceably  sobmitted  to  the  soperior 
alents  and  crafl  of  this  fortunate  soldier.  Exhausted  by  the  ciTil  wars 
which  continued  nearly  a  whole  centuxy,  repose  was  eagerW  sought  by 
all  parties,  and  a  population  of  130  millions  gladly  yielded  to  the 
dominion  of  one  m^.  The  Roman  frontiers,  extending  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Africaa  deserts,  were  at 
peace,  broken  only  by  a  brief  war  with  the  Germans,  in  which  Varus 
and  three  legions  were  cut  to  pieces  by  Arminios,  ▲•  d«  9.  Augustus 
never  recovsred  his  serenity  of  temper  after  that  defeat.  By  the  mild- 
ness of  his  g07emment  he  acquired  the  love  of  the  people,  and  by  his 
affected  submission  to  the  senate  he  gained  their  constant  support, 
although  he  had  stript  them  of  nearly  all  their  power.  Without  either 
superior  genius  or  extraordinary  attainments,  he  was  prudent  enough  to 
seize  upon  all  opportunities  of  adyancing  hU  ambitious  projects ;  and 
his  princinles  improyed  when  the  possession  f£  unlimited  power  rendered 
eriine  useless.  He  was  still  a  hypocritical  voluptuary ;  but  the  repose 
which  he  had  procured  to  the  empire,  the  flourishing  state  in  which  he 
left  it,  and  the  mild  exercise  of  his  authority,  covered  or  excused  his 
Ibttlts.  His  latter  days  were  not  happy.  The  profligacy  of  his  daughter 
Julia,  the  ambition  of  his  wife,  and  the  loss  or  his  adopted  child,  iMided 
poignancy  to  the  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience.  He  died  at  Nola,  a.o. 
14,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-first  of  his  reign. 

Resdt  BlackweU*s  Court  of  Augustus. 

After  the  battle  of  Actium  and  the  death  of  Antony,  Augustus  was  desirous 
sf  legitimatising  his  power  bv  concealing  it  under  legalforms.  To  veil  his 
usurpation,  he  assamod  the  titles  of  the  principal  offices,  usins  his  power  as 
fmsor  to  clear  the  senate  of  many^  personal  enemies.  All  tne  sets  of  his 
tricmvirate  were  annulled,  as  if  he  wished  to  show  that  he  was  noi^Dfluenced 
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tjr  ditTcrcnt  moliiei ;  and  his  reigned  |)ropoaHl  of  obdicaiion  wu  enrnesctf  com- 
ba(«l  by  hia  friends,  who  persuuled  bim  [a  prolong  liu  powfr  during  lea  moia 
yttn,  Tn  prove  bis  duuniereatedneu,  he  (hand  ilie  Bdminiilrimon  of  Ihs 
•mpira  «iih  [be  Knile,  leaving  lo  it  ibe  fair  pcOTiiicGS  of  Italy  and  Siol)': 
trbile  bo.  by  hii  depuilo,  goTerood  lbs  remainder.    He  usumed  no  unuiual 

Eivet ;  and  jel.  by  (he  aiuiple  meana  of  uniiing  oil  oflicea  in  bi>  own  person, 
become  eniirelr  luiocraiical,  Correapondine  chongei  in  ihe  adminiitralion 
of  ibe  Biate  ensued  ;  and  allbough  lbs  icnalD  siiU  rommued  the  Bupreme  coun- 
cil, ihere  vrai  anolher  and  more  imponsnt  one,  composed  of  bis  particular 
Innida,  toch  u  Mscenas  and  Agripps.  Towatde  ihe  end  ofbia  liloi  ihi*  body 
•T  men  mnmed  ibe  farm  of  a  modem  cabinet  Icafuutarium).  being  increased 
bj  the  iddilion  of  fifleen  ssnalon,  and  one  of  eacb  magislerial  colli^ge.  Tbsy 
wen  aflerwarda  divided  inlo  ibreo  classes,  having  in  ibeir  bands  the  emirs 
govcramenl.  Tbe  popular  asiembliea  and  elections  still  remained  j  bul  ther 
-veieempiy  fnrms,  ibocandidale  nominated  b^  the empcrornever being rojected. 
^  Many  nluiary  laws  were  enacted  ;  iha  public  edifices  and  rosdi  were  kept  in 
(aod  repair ;  d  kind  of  police  nod  nighl'Walch  were  eslablished  ;  and  commu- 
nicutan  between  distant  points  was  facilitated  by  ibe  eaiabUshment  of  regular 
poets  for  the  iransmiasioa  of  the  imperial  deipalcbes.  Tbe  finances  romsined 
neaiiy  the  same  ^  ihcte  were,  however,  two  ireasuriea,  ihal  of  tbe  prince  (/■■ 
mj),  the  other  ol  the  senate  lemnisi).  Besides  introducing  a  regular  organi- 
Mtion  into  tbe  army,  Augustua  divided  and  sepiunled  ibe  twenty-Rve  tenons, 
,Mid  them  regnlaily,  and  compensated  their  toils  by  money  instead  of  land. 
Tbe  lenn  of  aervice  was  also  fiicd,  and  tbe  soldbri.  instead  of  beinglurbulont 
•liid  uisaleDt,  as  in  the  civil  wars,  bscune  docile  and  peaceable.  The  entire 
body  wu  dtstnbuted  along  the  fcomiera  in  Blationsry  camps  ;  tranqtiilliiy  wee 
miiniwiwd  in  the  inierior  by  pneiorian  and  urban  cobons.  Two  fluis,  one  at 
Ravenna,  the  other  at  Miscnum,  protected  the  commerce  of  the  MedHerranean ; 
fatty  reaaela  guarded  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  armed  boats  eecured  the  navigation 
of  Ihe  Rhine  and  Danube. 

3.  TiBEBiL'S,  A.  P>  M-3T. — The  i«ign  ofAufpistus  appears  in  a  luora 
ftTonrable  light  when  contrasted  with  those  of  his  DenreaC  succeaaon. 
"nbcTiiis  was  fiflj-six  jenrs  old  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  prorexBing 
peat  tinwillingnesB  to  take  upon  him  its  importanl  i^res.  The  Crsl 
'rielim  of  this  despo^ii  emperor  was  the  young  Agrippa  PoslHuraus,  in 
trhom  he  feared  a.  rival ;  and  all  restiaint  being  now  removed,  tho  tyrant 
gate  loose  to  hia  cruel  and  Bensuai  paBaiona.  He  soon  afterwards 
■mired  from  Rome  to  Campania,  from  whose  luxurious  reireata  issocd 
those  blood-Btainud  decrees  which  Iho  senate  was  so  ready  lo  enregiater; 
■nd  wo  may  read  in  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  of  Ihe  murders  committi^d 
by  this  body,  in  compliance  with  the  imperial  edicts.  Sejanus,  cam- 
BMbder  of  ius  pnetanan  ^ards,  and  favourite  of  the  monarch,  dared  to 
.nise  hia  ihoughts  to  the  highest  station;  and,  to  clear  his  way  to  the 
flirone,  got  rid  of  all  those  whose  claims  were  nearer  tlian  his  owd 
Cermanicus,  tho  son  of  Drusus,  was  paisoneil ;  his  widow,  Agripmna, 
me  exiled  lo  Pandatarla,  an  island  noted  as  the  place  of  Julia's  baifish- 
Benl;  bis  eldest  son.  Nero,  commilted  suicide  to  avoid  ihe  torture;  and 
Dnisus,  the  second  son,  perished  of  hunger  in  prison.  But  I'iberius 
•nddenly  awoke  to  the  treachery  of  his  minislcr,  and  he  who  had  filled 
■11  Rome  with  mourning  was  aurtendered  to  the  popular  fury.  From 
Ifaia  period  the  emperor,  exasperated  by  the  dan^rs  with  which  he  had 
been  threaterted,  indulged  in  fresh  cruelties,  llie  wealthy  inhabitanta 
of  Gaol,  Spain,  and  GreMe,  were  condemned  to  death  for  the  mereK 
triflesi  that  their  richea  might  augment  the  royal  treasnreB.  Hia  laltrr 
♦Mil*  wpre  passed  in  scenes  of  inlamoua  debaucherj 
isath  wta  baatencd  by  tho  hands  of  a  frcedman,  a. 
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During  this  odious  reign,  Jesus  Christ  accomplished  on  the  croM 
his  divine  inissibn ;  and  then  arose  from  Calvary  that  new  and  pare 
gospel  which  was  destined  to  regenerate  the  world. 

FoRtiGir  Wars.— Tiberius  imitated  the  policy  of  Augustus  by  engag>- 
ing  in  no  wars  unnecessarily.  In  Gaul,  two  revolts,  the  result  of 
excessive  taxation,  were  with  difficulty  subdued ;  while,  in  the  East,  the 
imperial  ministers  found  safety  in  the  troubles  they  excited  among  the 
tributary  Persian  states.  Germany,  however,  in  the  days  of  Augustus, 
had  been  the  scene  of  important  military  operations.  The  wife  and 
Infant  son  of  Arminius  {Hermann)  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  tlie 
Komans,  to  rescue  whom  all  the  neighbouring  tribes  rose  in  arms. 
Germanicus,  eager  to  anticipate  the  terrible  blow  impending  over  his 
country,  assumed  the  offensive,  attacked  and  defeated  seversu  detached 
bodies  of  the  enemy,  and  in  the  end  had  nearly  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory. A  bloody  campaigrn  led  to  no  decisive  result;  the  Germans  could 
make  no  peilbanent  impression  on  the  well-disciplined  legions,  and  the 
Romans  were  compelled  to  retire  by  sea,  when  a  fearful  tempest  destroyed 
a  great  part  of  the  fleet  and  army.  Shortly  after  this,  Arminius,  who 
has  been  praised  by  Tacitus  as  the  liberator  of  Germany  from  the  domi- 
nion  of  Rome  when  in  the  height  of  her  power,  was  assassinated  at  the 
age  of  thirty  seven,  eleven  years  afler  his  triumph  over  Varus. 

4.  C^iGULA,  A.  D.  37-41,  began  to  reign  with  mildness,  but  a  severe 
malady  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  disoraered  his  intellect,  after  which 
his  cruelty  knew  no  bounds.  His  excesses  can  only  be  excused  by 
supposing  his  mind  to  have  been  affe.ted.  He  fancied  himself  at  one 
time  a  male,  at  another  time  a  female,  deity ;  raised  his  wife  and  his 
horse  to  the  consulate ;  and  fed  his  wild  beasts  with  the  bodies  of 
citizens  and  captives.  A  violent  death  freed  Rome  from  this  frantic 
monster. 

5.  Claudius,  a.  d.  41-54. — ^The  senate,  immediately  upon  the  demise 
of  Caligula,  began  to  deliberate  on  the  choice  of  a  successor;  but  the 
praetorians,  amounting  to  10,000  men,  instituted  as  a  body-guard  by 
Augustus,  and  kept  in  various  garrisons  throughout  Italy,  now  took 
advantage  of  their  being  collected  in  Rome,  to  proclaim  the  supremacy 
of  the  army.  They  elected  Claudius,  during  whose  impotent  rule  35 
s^atoTS  and ^00  knights  fell  by  the  hand  ef  the. executioner.  He  was 
quite  a  piippipt  uiider.tlie  management  of  hia  favourites  Messalina  and 
A}^ppina,  Pallas  and  Nateissns.  In  this -reign,  the  ooDqaest.dT  South 
Britain  was  partly  effected,  A.  D.  43. 

7'he  first  act  of  Claudius'  government  was  t6  publish  a  general'^m 

nescy,  from  which  the  murderers  of  his  predecessor  were  alope  exceptsd« 

He  repealed  all  Caligula's  edicts,  showing  the  ereatesU  deference  fpr 

the  senate  and  magistrates.    He  himself  presided  daily  at  the  tnhui^l  . 

of  Justice,  enacted  many  wise  laws,  annulled  the  cruel  statutes  against 

high-treason,  diminished  the  taxes,  checked  usury,  and  encouraged 

marriage.    It  is  not  one  of  his  smallest  claims  to  the  title  of  benefactor 

"^i^his  people  that  he  abolished  in  Gaul  the  blood-stained  religion  of  tiie 

')Jbtiids.    The  principal  inhabitants  of  that  province  were  selected  to  fill 

^  Aie  racant  seats  in  the  senate-house,  the  censorship  was  re-established, 

the  circumference  of  Rome  enlarged,  and  a  new  port  constiacted  at 

i)stia,  for  the  reception  of  the  African  and  Egyptian  com-Tesids.    Bat 
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Ae  empire  required  the  Run  hand  of  a  maBtcr,  while  Claudius  wu 
IlKfale  and  nxorious.  His  deatli  bj  poison  was  eCTected  by  bis  Beoood 
wife  and  an  inlainauB  sorceress  Locuata,  a.  d.  54> 

6.  NuiD,  A.  D.  S4-£8,  reigned  mildlj  fivo  years,  guided  by  the  ir- 

Crieoce  of  Burrhus  and  fjeneca,  after  which  he  was  seized  vith  a 
reditacy  madness.  He  murdered  his  mother  Agrippina,  bis  brother, 
bis  tutor,  and  the  poet  Lucan.  He  set  fire  to  Rome,  and,  while  tiie  city 
was  burning,  mounted  a  lofty  tower,  where,  accompanying  the  words 
with  the  music  of  the  liarp,  he  sung  his  own  poem  on  llie  fall  of  TroT. 
lie  appeared  ae  a  singer  on  tlie  public  stage,  and  contended  as  a  herald 
or  erier  at  Olympia.  The  people  at  last  grew  weary  of  his  cruelly  and 
d^auchery ;  and  he  perished  by  the  eword  of  his  freedman.  But  hie 
pri*«te  vices  were  leas  dangerous  to  the  state  than  his  exactions  in  tlie 
prariDces  whence  he  drew  tSe  means  of  supporting  liis  cxiravsgnnce, 
and  of  Iteeping  his  subjects  in  a  continual  stale  of  intoxication.*  ^ith 
bim  the  Julian  family  became  extinct;  and  in  consequence  of  Ihe  dis- 
puted succession,  four  emperors  arose  in  less  than  two  years. 

7.  Galba,  a.  n.  68,  G9,  was  elected  to  the  throne  during  Nero's  life, 
Wt  eadeflToarinff  to  check  the  licentiousness  of  the  aimy  and  prstoiiana 
who  had  raised  him  to  so  dangerous  an  eminence,  he  was  murdered  by 
the  soldieiB,  after  a  leign  of  seven  months. 

6.  Otbo,  a.d.  C9,  who  had  plotted  against  the  lifeof  hiBpredeoesaor, 
£A  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  treason.  This  companion  of  the 
Mrly  debaucheries  of  Nero  had  been  sent,  during  that  monarch's  life, 
into  the  honoumble  banishment  of  the  Spanish  qutetorship,  in  which 
office  he  gained  over  the  army,  by  whom  he  was  invested  with  the 
purple.  But  he  was  scarcely  acknowledged  at  Rome  before  tiie  l^ons 
«f  Germany  elected  a  competitor.  Supported  only  by  the  prMoriani 
and  an  undisciplined  crowd,  he  was  defeated  by  Vilellius,  his  riral,  and 
eocnmitted  saicide,  after  reigning  three  months  and  five  days. 

9.  ViTVLLiDS,  A.  c.  G9,  trod  in  the  steps  of  his  patron  Caligtita. 
AUhoQgh  he  gave  hitoself  up  entirely  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  he 
WU  aevere  toward  his  enemies.  He  was  put  to  death  while  preparing 
to  meet  Ve«pa«ian,  who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  Syrian 
amy.  Thus  in  the  space  of  a  single  year,  Rome  had  seen  three 
IDonarcbs  elected  by  the  respective  armies  of  Italy,  the  Rhine,  and 
Spain,  and  who  all  met  with  violent  deaths. 

10.  Vespasuii  was  declared  emperor  by  the  soldiers  whom  he  wat 
leading  against  the  Jews,  a.  d.  69.  This  people,  excited  by  fiJte  pro 
pbels  and  i>ppTessed  by  the  severity  of  their  govemora,  broke  out  into 
open  revolt.  In  other  parts  of  the  empire  the  peace  was  similarly  diB- 
lurbed;  Mood  was  shed  in  the  streets  of  Rome  in  civil  ttamult;  tfaa 
•p)endtd  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol  was  consumed  by  fire;  Gaul 
was  in  rebellion ;  the  frontiers  were  threatened  by  the  Germans  on  the 
Rhine,  and  by  the  Parthians  on  the  Euphrates.  Ve9)iaBian  reglnrcd 
peseo  to  the  world,  and  during  nine  years  used  ' ' 
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moderation.  Under  his  orders  ^e  Jewish  war  was  terminated ;  and  his 
•on  Titos,  whom  he  liad  left  at  the  head  of  the  army,  utterly  destroyed 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  rased  the  city 
to  the  ground.  A  medal  was  struck  commemorattve  of  the  erent,  b«iiv 
ing  on  one  side  a  reiled  female  figure  %tting  under  a  palm-tree,  with 
the  inscription  Judma  Capia,  Vespasian  diM  in  the  midst  of  many 
raluable  reforms,  and  left  the  empire  to  the  conqueror  of  the  Jews. 

11.  Trrus,  a.  d.  79-81,  called  The  Dtlight  cf  Mankind^  from  his 
amiable  and  generous  disposition,  enjoyed  a  reign  of  only  two  years, 
which  was  marked  by  calamities.  He  was  compelled  to  quit  Berenice, 
a  Jewish  princess  whom  he  tenderly  loved ;  a  great  part  of  Rome  was 
consumed  by  fire ;  this  was  followed  by  a  raging  pestilence ;  and  an 
eruption  of  Mount  VeeuTius  buried  the  towns  of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
and  Stabie  beneath  showers  of  ashes,  August  24,  a.  d.  79. 

19.  DomTiAif,  A.  D.  81-96,  who  succeeded  his  brother,  manifested  the 
disposition  of  Nero.  He  embellished  the  city  wi&  magnificent  build- 
ings, and  engaged  in  useless  and  unsuccessful  wars ;  SouA  Britain  was 
however  su^ued  in  his  reign  by  Areola,  85,  whose  death  he  is  said 
to  have  occasioned.  He  banished  literary  men  from  Rome,  degraded 
the  senate,  and  persecuted  all  who  were  noble  and  good.  He  arrogated 
divine  honours  to  himself,  put  to  death  many  men  of  rank  for  the  meet 
trifiiiig  causes,  and  at  last  fell  by  an  assassin's  dagger,  a.  o.  96.  Thus 
'  perished  the  last  of  the  twelve  Cssars,  of  whom  only  four  deserve  the 
respect  of , posterity :  Julius,  Augustus,  Vespasian,  and  Titus. 

Gibbon  thus  characterises  the  unworthy  successors  of  Augustus  :— 
**  Their  unparalleled  vices,  and  the  splendid  theatre  on  which  they  were 
acted,  have  saved  them  from  oblivion.  The  dark,  unrelenting  Tiberius, 
the  furious  Caligula,  the  feeble  Claudius,  the  profligate  and  omd  Nero, 
the  beastly  Vitellius,  and  the  tiald,  inhuman  D<nnitian,  are  condemned 
to  everlasting  infamy.  During  fourscore  years  (ezeeptii^g  only  the 
short  and  domitfol  respite  of  Vespasian's  reign),  Rome  groaned  beneath 
an  unremitting  tyranny,  which  exterminated  the  ancient  families  of  the 
republic,  and  vras  fatel  to  almost  every  virtue  and  every  talent  that 
arose  in  that  unhappy  period." 
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Abchclaus  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father  Herod, 
3  B.  c,  but  his  administration  was  so  despotic  and  unpopular,  that  he 
was  deposed  and  banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  a.  d.  8,  when  Judaa 
became  a  Roman  province,  dependent  on  the  prefecture  of  Syria,  under 
the  procurator  Coponius.  On  one  occasion  ttiis  cruel  monarch  caused 
3000  citizens  to  be  massacred  in  the  Temple.  Pontius  Pilate,  who  was 
govemer  from  a.  d.  86  to  36,  vras  a  man  of  stem  and  inflexible  temper, 
utterly  disiegarding  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people.  Twtoe  he. 
nearly  caused  a  revolt  by  introducing  into  the  city  the  Rcanan  ensigns, 
on  which  were  the  images  of  the  emperor,  and  by  the  consecration  of 
the  golden  bucklers  in  the  ^aoe  of  Herod.  The  pait  which  he  took 
In  the  condemnation  of  our  Lord  is  too  well  known  to  leqoire  comment. 
He  was  soon  afterwards  recalled,  and  banished  t*  Vaeniiey  where  he  is 
said  to  hart  perished  by  his  own  hand,  a.  d.  88.  » 
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Herod  Aorippa.— The  Jewish  kingdom  was  again  reconstructed  from 
'ts  aeveiml  tetramhiet  by  Claudius,  and  bestowea  upon  Herod  Agrippa, 
mndson  of  Herod  the  Great,  a.  d.  41.  Educated  at  Rome,  he  was  the 
mend  of  the  Emperors  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius ;  and  after 
many  years,  full  of  the  moat  striking  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  became 
one  of  die  greatest  princes  of  the  fysi,  and  governed  the  Jews  three 
years  in  such  a  manner  as  to  become  extremely  popular.  His  death, 
which  was  sudden,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  immediate  judgment  of  God 
for  his  impiety.  On  a  day  of  festival,  when  he  appearea  in  the  theatre 
of  Cesaiea,  me  brilliant  li^ht  of  the  sun  glancing  on  his  silver  robes 
struck  the  people  with  admiration.  Fawmng  parasites  addressed  him 
as  a  god:  — **Be  thou  merciful  unto  us,  for  although  we  have  hitherto 
received  thee  only  as  a  man,  yet  henceforth  we  shall  regard  thee  as 
superior  to  mortal  nature.'*  He  neither  rebuked  nor  rejec£d.this  impi- 
ous flattery,  when  he  was  immediately  smitten  with  violent  pains  in  his 
bowels.  Turning  to  his  attendants,  he  cried,  **  Behold  your  god  is  now 
eondemned  to  die !"  Five  days  he  lingered  in  the  most  excruciating 
tortures,  when  he  expired,  having  attained  only  the  fifty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  seventh  of  his  reign  as  tetrarch  of  Galilee.  Under  the 
frequent  change  of  governors  and  prefects,  the  Jews  experienced  alter- 
nate changes  of  gentleness  and  severity.  False  Messians  appeared  on 
every  side,  and  a  ferocious  sect  arose,  which,  adopting  tne  opinions  of 
Judas  the  Gaulonite,  put  itself  in  open  hostility  to  the  Roman  govern- 
ment Under  Claudius  Felix,  who  trembled  at  the  simple  truths  uttered 
by  St.  Paul,  the  country  began  to  be  filled  with  robbers  and  murderers. 
Gessius  Florus,  a.  ti.  €4,  tl^  worst  of  the  Roman  governors,  was  tyran- 
nical, cruel,  and  insatiably  avaricious.  He  murdered  3000  people  in 
Jerusalem,  20,000  at  Cssarea,  3000  at  Ptolemais,  and  2500  at  Ascalon  * 
but  when  he  carried  his  insolence  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  enter  the  tem- 
ple with  his  soldiers,  the  whole  inhabitants  rose  in  arms  against  him. 
The  nation  was  unfortunately  divided  into  two  parties,  one  proposing 
submission,  the  other  desirous  to  continue  the  revolt.  The  eountry  now 
became  a  scene  of  bloodshed,  and  the  flame  of  insurrection  spread  to 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  neighbouring  states.  Cestius  Galhia,  prefect  of 
Syria,  who  endeavoured  to  recover  the  capital,  was  defeated  vrith.  great 
loss.  The  Christians,  remembering  the  prophecy  of  Christ,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army,  and  withdrew  to  Pella, 
beyond  the  Jordan,  where  they  lived  in  peace,  free  from  the  horrors  of 
the  war  raging  around  the  holy  city. 

DxsTRUcnoN  or  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  70.— Ananus,  or  Annas,  the  high 
priest,  was  raised  to  the  civil  command  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  historian 
Josephus  was  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  Galilee  and  Gamala.  Yes* 
pasian  was  sent  with  60,000  men  to  crush  the  rebellion,  a.  d.  67.  After 
subduing  the  revolted  provinces,  he  was  spreading  his  toils  around  the 
devoted  eitjr,  when,  as  already  noticed,  he  was  elected  emperor,  a.  n.  69 ; 
and  departing  for  Rome,  left  his  son  Titus  to  continue  the  campaign. 
The  Jews  had  neglected  to  profit  by  this  season  of  delay.  The  ravages 
of  wax  wi^oat  were  far  less  fetal  than  the  murderous  rage  of  the  fic- 
tions withm  the  walls.  **  Tlie  holy  city  had  become  the  nest  of  all 
nndeanness,  n  horrid  den  of  robbers,  and  a  hateful  cave  of  mnrderers.^* 
Eleasar«  with  a  band  of  Zralots  (a  horde  of  robbers  who  had  assumed 
...^  _  .  ^  principles  of  the  sect),  possessed  the  inner  court 
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ar  Dm  Temple;  while  lohn  of  Gbrhak,  who  had  obstinltelj  mittei) 
.he  Romana  in  Galilee,  occupied  th?  lest  of  the  huildjng,  now  converted 
into  n  fortreaa.  When  Tilus  advsticpd  to  the  siegBi  Jentsalem  whs 
Oiovded  wilh  people  from  all  quarters,  who  hud  come  up  to  celebrate 
tbc  ptBHoTcr :  nnd  ibey  soon  became  a  prey  to  the  most  horrible  faintna 
tcconlBd  in  bialary,  so  that  veimini  grass,  and  leather,  wpie  held  a 
IkuuTi  and  sold  at  a  high  pHce.  From  the  middle  of  April  to  ihe  first 
«f  JdI;,  not  fvwer  than  Il&,8eo  dead  bodies  were  Hung  out  at  one  gate 
of  the  citj  ;  the  whole  number  tlius  disposed  of  is  reckoned  at  600.000; 
cad  after  an  aneiauipled  siege  of  six  months,  ihe  city  was  reduced,  a. 
»,  70.  "  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  exceeded  all  which  God  or  man 
Met  brouebt  upon  the  world."  Exclnsive  of  those  who  perished  in 
CSTCB  ana  wooos,  ar;d  in  Ihe  vaults  of  Jerusalem,  1,364,000  are  com- 
paud  by  LipsiuE  to  have  fallen  in  ttie  war ;  97,000  were  taken  prison- 
«si  and  11,000  sullenly  starved  ibemBelvea  to  death.  Titua,  we  are 
told,  oalled  God  to  nitnees  that  he  was  not  (he  author  of  their  calsmi- 
im-  In  oerusinE  the  melancholy  details  of  Josephua,  it  ia  impossibla 
IS  naist  tne  conviction,  that  in  these  awful  transacliotia  the  hand  of  tb« 
Almighty  was  punishing  8  euillj  people,  and  requiring  from  them  the 
ligbteous  blood  of  Christ,  which  they  hod  invoked  upon  their  heads, 
eijing— "His  ai^on  be  oh  cb,  *nd  oh  oub  cbilimieb '." 

Rend:  Milmen'a  Hiiiory  of  ihe  Jews  ;  Huic's  Ilislory  of  the  Jcwa. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


Tbi  Messiah. —  During 
An^stus,  when  there  "    - 


ason  of  profound  peace,  in  tbe  leign  of 
a  eenetal  expectation  Ihal  some  great  per- 
-,  iTiP  lime  arrived  for  the  redemnlii;-  -*■  ■'■- 


lif  sU  lost 

Btllileorm.  He  escaped  from  the  murderous  rege  of  Herod,  and  for 
ttnily  ihlrtj  years  UvRd  an  obscure  life  at  NaznreUi.  At  length,  enler- 
ii>|;  on  his  public  ministry,  he  began  to  teach,  in  the  reign  oI^Tiberius, 
tbroDghoal  all  Judea,  confiimtng  his  divine  mission  by  the  purity  of  his 
life,  the  sublimity  of  hia  doctrines,  and  his  miraculous  powers.  Tha 
Jaws,  who  had  looked  for  an  enrlhly  conqueror,  refused  to  listen  lo  the 
lowly  Galilean,  and  procured  his  condemnation  and  execution  as  a 
eriimnsl,  3d  April,  a.  o.  30.  * 

After  the  resuTreciion  and  aaccnaion  of  our  Saviour,  the  Christian 
idigiim  spread  rapidly  under  the  ministry  of  the  apostles  and  their  con- 
v^-rta.  Tliev  preached  throughout  all  Iho  Roman  empire  the  sublime 
Inilhs  revealed  to  them  by  their  divine  Master,  and  established  churches 
(&  thr«e  quartcn  of  the  world.  The  name  of  Christian  was  first  used 
at  Antiorb,  a.  n.  40.  The  four  gospels  contain  Ihe  history  of  tlie  Re- 
jMiner'a  life  nnd  doctrines,  and  were  written  in  the  order  in  which  the 
•md,  between  a.  d.  37  and  9S. 

CONSTITUTION   OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  finrtChristiiia  focietiea  or  churchcawerefomiGd.ai  fu  m  circumslancet 
woold  patmit,  on  ibo  model  of  the  synagogue,  were  (tovemfd  by  diamu,  and 
tomtiimes  (f iwunriia,  who  were  charevd  with  iho  diembuiioo  ofiliri:  Mrr 
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(pnAyUn  or  priMts)  exndied  a  right  of  censtife  €ffn  prifste 
tkeir  ninctioiif  originally  were  not  connected  with  religious  inatnictiona;  aaa 
hik$pt  (emacopi,  tmeneers),  the  aaeociates  in  the  laboun  and  the  aucoeaeoca  of 
the  apoatlea.  The  bishop  administered  the  sacraments  and  maintained  the  dia« 
cipline  of  the  church,  superintended  the  daily  increasing  relinous  ceremoniaa, 
directed  the  funds,  and  aroitrated  in  the  disputes  of  the  uiithfttL* 

Persecution  forced  the  different  commumtiea  to  unite  each  round  the  nearaaC 
aentre,  generally  some  populous  and  neighbouring  town ;  such  waa  the  origin 
of  a  dweue.  The  same  necessity  compelled  the  bishops  of  the  country  towna 
to  unite  with  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  thus  a  metroptlU  waa  ibrmed. 
Thia  institution  connrmed  a  custom  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  seccmd 
sentnry,  that  of  iynod$  or  etuneUi,  provincial  meetings  held  in  spring  and 
aatnmn. 

Fust  PnsBctTnoir,  a.d.  64. — ^The  progress  of  the  new  doctrines 
brought  down  upon  their  professors  the  rage  of  the  Jews  and  the  cruel 
torments  of  Nero.  The  ye«r  ▲.  d.  64  was  an  eventful  epoch  in  the 
Christian  Church.  The  dreadful  conflagration  which  threatened  with 
niin  the  Eternal  City  was  considered  as  the  judgment  of  offended 
deities,  to  appease  whom  the  followers  of  the  Christian  religion  were 
exposed  to  tne  severest  tortures.  **  Some  of  them  (says  the  pagan  Tacd- 
tos)  were  corered  over  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  that  they  mi^ht 
be  torn  to  pieces  hj  dogs ;  some  were  crucified,  whUe  others,  having 
been  daubed  over  with  combustible  materials,  were  set  up  for  lights  in 
the  night-time,  and  thus  burnt  to  death.*'  The  apostles  Peter  aira  Paul 
sofferM  martyrdom  in  this  persecution,  which  appeara  to  have  been 
principally  confined  to  the  capital,  where  the  latter  of  these  faithful  men 
oecame  the  victim  of  imperial  rage.f 

Skoond  PxBSECunoN.— For  neariy  30  years  afVer  the  death  of  Nero, 
^  Christians  were  allowed  to  live  undisturbed ;  and  their  numbers  had 
multiplied  considerably,  when  the  gloomy  tyrant  Domitian  began  the 
second  persecution,  ▲.  d.  95.  It  is  probable  that  the  emperor  acted 
through  fear,  since  there  is  a  singular  stoiy  related  of  an  edict  issued  by 
him  to  the  extermination  of  the  whole  family  of  I>avid.  Some  de- 
scendants of  our  Lord's  brethren  still  survived,  and  were  brought  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  procurator  of  Judaea,  but,  after  examination,  they 
were  dismissed  as  too  humble  to  be  dangerous  to  the  authority  of  Rome. 
The  apprehensions  of  Domitian  were  aroused  by  the  appearance  of 
danger  from  a  nearer  quarter.  One  of  his  cousins-german,  the  consul 
Flavius  Clemens,  being  suddenly  accused  of  atheism  and  Jewish  man- 
i^,  the  common  charge  against  Christians,  was  put  to  death,  and  his 
wife,  Domitilla,  the  emperor's  niece,  was  banishea.  Tertullian  relates 
tiiat  St.  John  was  miraculously  delivered  unhurt  from  a  vessel  of  flaming 
oil,  into  which  he  had  been  cast  by  the  orders  of  the  tyrant.  He*  was 
Afterwards  banished  to  the  isle  of  ratmos,  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
IGnor,  where  he  committed  to  writing  his  sublime  Book  of  Revelation. 

*T1m  apottolle  neoMrioa  oftbe  bifhopt  appean  to  be  nndeniable,  but  the  extent  and 
aatare  of  their  aothoritr  an  altogether  aneeruin.  It  fhould,  rooreoTer,  be  oheenred  that 
the  term  **  soeceeeon  of  the  apoitlet**  can  be  applied  to  them  in  a  very  limited  sirniflea- 
Cloa  only. 

t  Count  Btolberf.  a  Romanist  writer,  briaga  Peter  to  Rome  at  the  beginninf  of  Nero'a 
nign,  but  denies  that  the  apostle  founded  the  Christian  church  in  that  citf.    It  is.  hovr 
trar,  BM>re  than  qaestionable  if  St.  Peter  ever  was  at  Rome.  LightfVMt  positively  asserts 
ttal  ha  lived  and  died  In  Chalrfsa.    Milman  endeavours  to  reeoneile  testimony  and  tra 
diUoa  by  the  thaory  of  two  ehuKhaa,  a  Petriaa  and  a  Paullaa,  a  Jndaisinf  and  a  He! 
laalilac  eamaaity* 
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Tn  great  penttentkmtof  the  evly  Chrisdaa  church  ore  reoofded  bj  flvto* 
iMnss  we  shpll  tieit  of  them  m  they  occur,  but  it  may  be  coovenient  to  artanni^ 
their  epochs  together  r— 

3d  PiKSBcirnoir,  ▲.  i».  106,  under  Trajan. 
4th  PiKsscoTioif ,  ▲.  D.  166,  under  Marcus  Aureliua. 
5th  PKBSxconoir,  ▲.  d.  202,  under  SeTerue. 
6th  PxssxcxmoN,  ▲.  d.  235,  under  Maiimin.  . 
7th  Pnsxcimoir,  a.  d.  250,  under  Decius. 
8th  VvMSEcvnmiit  a.  d.  258,  under  ValeriazL 
9ih  PnsBCUTioii,  A.  D.  272,  under  Aurelian. 
10th  PsBssctTTioir,  A.  D.  303,  under  Diocletian  and  Mazimian. 

Read:  Ifihnan'a  Hist,  of  Chriatianity ;  MUner'a  Hist  of  the  Churdi  of  Chriil 
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BRITAIN. 

In  tibe  years  55  and  54  b.  c,  Julias  GBsar  inyaded  this  island,  bat  hit 
two  campaigrns  were  indecisive,  and  the  countiy  maintained  its  indch 
pendence  undl  a.  d.  43,  when  the  Emperor  Claodius  in  person,  and 
afVerwards  the  generals  Plautias  and  Vespasian,  compelled  yarious 
tribes  to  acknowledge  the  majesty  of  Rome.  The  lasl  of  these  con>> 
manders  fought  thirty  battles  before  he  could  subdue  the  inhabitants, 
and  Caractacus  opposed  Plautius  daring  five  years  with  varying  suc- 
cess. This  brave  chief  of  the  Silures  being  without  allies,  bis  army 
was  at  last  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  he  himself  taken  prisoner 
and  carried  to  Rome.  Suetonius  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  Druids 
who  had  taken  refuse  in  the  isle  of  Anglesey,  and  quelled  a  formidable 
insurrection  headed  by  the  celebrated  Boadicea,  a.d.  61,  which  cost  the 
lives  of  150,000  men.  In  the  course  of  seven  years,  78-85,  the  power 
of  the  empire  was  firmly  established  by  Agncola:  he  subduM  th^ 
natives  as  far  north  as  the  Forth,  and  also  defeated  Galgacus  and  bis 
Caledonians  at  the  foot  of  their  native  Grampians.  Rutilius  has  said, 
with  e^ual  beauty  and  truth,  that  Rome  embraced  the  whole  world  in 
her  legislative  triumphs,  causing  all  to  live  under  a  common  bond ;  that 
she  blended  discordant  nations  into  one;  and  that,  by  offering  to  the 
conquered  a  full  companionship  in  her  privileges,  she  made  the  earUi 
cne  united  city.  With  these  principles  Agricola  endeavoured  to  civilize 
the  island,  by  inspiring  the  barbarians  with  a  love  of  letters,  and  by  the 
Introduction  of  the  Roman  dress,  languaee,  and  luxarious  manners. 
Four  legions  were  stationed  in  Bptain,  and  as  many  great  roads  facili- 
tated the  communication  between  distant  points. 

The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  apnear  to  have  been  ttic 
Cymry,  from  whom  the  Welsh  are  descended ;  ana  these  were  fdlowtd 
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^  coloniM  of  Celts  from  Gaol,  being  themflelves,  like  the  fimt  eetllen, 
of  Cimmerian  origin.  But  not  b?  rude  emigrants  alone  was  the  islaiid 
fisited,  for  the  Phoenicians,  and  auer  them  the  Carthaginians,  freanentod 
»ts  south-western  shores  in  search  of  tin.  Numerous  tribes,  or  whieh 
forty-five  have  been  designated,  were  spread  over  its  surface ;  ai^  the 
Belgte,  a  people  of  GoSiic  orlsin,  occupied  the  south-eastern  coasU 
They  all  lived  in  such  a  state  of  primitiTe  simplicity  as  might  be  wiu 
nessed  at  present  in  the  woods  or  North  America,  or  in  Now  Zealand. 
Tlieir  fooa  was  milk  and  flesh,  skins  their  clothing,  and  to  strike  terror 
into  their  enemies  in  battle  the  exposed  limbs  were  stained  blue.  Their 
houses  were  constructed  of  timber  and  reeds ;  their  towns  were  situated 
in  the  depths  of  forests,  the  access  to  which  was  protected  by  ditches 
and  barriers  of  trees.  Money  was  little  used,  and  was  commonly  rings 
of  iron  or  copper  of  a  certain  weight.  Their  army  was  chiefly  composed 
of  infantrjr ;  but,  like  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war,  their  chiefs  fought 
firom  chariots  armed  with  scythes.  Their  religion  was  that  of  the  fierce 
and  sanguinary  Druids ;  a  system  which  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
Britain,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Gaul.  Its  principal  doctrines 
were  the  immortality  and  transmigration  of  souls ;  its  chier  maxims — to 
worship  the  gods,  to  do  no  evil,  and  to  behave  heroically.  To  appease, 
by  cruel  rites,  their  offended  deities,  huge  ima&res  of  wickerwork  were 
filled  with  human  victims,  who  were  burned  alive,  and  from  their 
quiv^ng  limbs  the  priests  predicted  future  events.  The  mistletoe, 
wherever  it  was  founa  upon  the  oak,  itself  a  sacred  tree,  was  cut  wiUi 
great  ceremony,  and  used  as  a  charm  to  cause  fecundity  or  to  counteract 
poison.  The  Druidical  order  was  divided  into  three  classes :  1.  The 
Druids,  who  were  their  dignitaries;  3.  The  Baids,  poets  or  musicians; 
and,  3.  The  Ouates,  the  lowest  rank  of  sacrifioers  and  diviners.  Of  their 
monuments  we  have  no  remains,  unless  we  consider  as  such  the  remark* 
able  ruins  of  S^nehenge  and  Abury. 

Read :  Toraer's  Anglo-Saxons,  book  i.  chap.  iv. 
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RoMX.— 96,  Nerva.— 98,  Trajan.— 117,  Adrian.— 138-180,  The  Antoniiws.— 

180,  Commodns.^193,  DifHos  JuUanos. 
Txs  Chuxch.— Third  and  Fourth  Persecutions. 
Dbcoviries. — ^Astronomical  System  of  Ptolemy. 
LiTSBATTmB,  &c.— Lucian;  Ptolemy;  Justin  Martyr;  Apuleius;  Saetonins; 

Floras ;  Justin ;  Symmachus ;— The  Targum  and  MUdauA* 

ROME. 

The  Fivk  Good  Empxbors. — Nkrva,  a.d.  96-98,  began  his  short 
bat  happy  reign  by  the  diminution  of  taxes.  He  was  of  Cretan  extrao- 
tbn,  and  elected  by  the  senate  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  to  support  the 

*  The  Tar^m  ii  a  Cbaldce  paraphraae  of  the  fire  booki  of  Moaea  by  Onkeloa :  ita  data 
la  UDcertaio.  The  Macknak  is  a  comuilaiion  of  traditiouat  Jewish  laws  by  Rabbi  Jadah ; 
Ms  oomnMnUry,  the  OMMraA,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  \H,  TIm  Talmad  of  Janisa- 
ipUad  Is  the  third  ceatury ;  sadfld;  Tba  TSlnuid  of  Babylon,  coaM^lad  Is  the 
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(tate  alieailj  inclining  lo  its  FbII.  Alamied  nt  the  insurrections  «xcited 
vy  h»  refonna.  he  adapted  ihe  valiant  T raiak,  then  commanding  die 
wnnifB  of  Lower  Germany,  a  Spaninid  by  birth,  though  of  Roman 
ieeceat.  The  mwa  of  his  elevation  at  once  quieted  all  disBenslons,  nnd 
nis  soldieta,  when  he  returned  to  Rome  as  emperor,  after  the  death  of 
Nerra,  were  neTer  known  lo  give  cause  for  comnlainl  by  their  insolence 
m  megnlartly.  Trajan's  pnlaee  was  open  to  all,  and  with  ihe  studied 
midnly  of  Auguaiua  he  viaited  among  hiit  former  friends  like  a  private 
cilisen.  He  introduced  order  and  economy  into  Ihe  imperial  liousehold, 
eoDiinicted  nDmerous  public  monumenla,  and  also  fortned  that  gri^at 
■Dad  which  traveraed  the  empire  from  Gaul  to  the  Euxine  ^a.  'riiese 
•nd  othrr  peaceful  cares  did  nol  prevent  him  from  watching  the  bar- 
huoos  nations  already  hovering  on  the  Roman  frontiers.  He  attaelied 
ibe  DaeianSi  and  notwithstanding  the  skilful  tactics  of  Iheir  chief  Dere- 
balus,  drove  them  bj  repealed  defeats  lo  their  rapital,  llie  ruirw  of  which 
bb;  Hill  l>e  apcn  in  Traneylvania,  and  oompelled  them  to  purchaaa 
Maoa,  *.  D.  103.  The  war  was  next  bansfeired  to  Ihe  Euphrates,  and 
TVajatt  peuetTBted  into  Armenia,  which  he  mastered,  threatened  ParUiia, 
■nd  advanced  to  the  "ngrii,  always  marching  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his 
troopa.  In  another  expeditioo  he  reached  the  sliores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  sighing  that  his  aga  prevented  him  from  imilating  Uie  exploits 
orAlexai^er.  While  he  was  thus  engaged  in  distant  expeditions,  a 
bonible  revolt  broke  oat  at  home.  In  Cyrenet  Cyprus,  and  Esynt,  the 
Jews  rose  and  murifered  all  the  Romans  they  could  discover,  iiJiicting 
on  Ihom  the  most  frightful  tortures.  Some  were  sawn  asunder ;  others 
torn  to  pieces  by  healed  pincern ;  and,  if  we  maj  credit  the  histurians, 
Ihe  milrderera  even  devoured  tlio  Resh  of  iheir  victims.  In  the  mid»t  of 
Iheae  events  Trajan  died,  lamenting  that  hia  labours  for  the  public  Dfood 
bad  prated  so  incSectuol.  He  was  Just  and  upright  in  his  conduct  botli 
]M>blic  and  private,  and  his  warlike  leign,  by  eictling  in  the  barbarous 
nations  a  sense  of  Roman  Tigonr,  was  eroinently  useful  to  the  empire. 
Hi*  persecution  of  the  Christians  is  a  great  blot  on  his  character. 
Though  his  life  came  to  a  close  in  Cilicia,  his  body  was  conveyed  to 
Rome,  and  over  his  tomb  was  raised  the  lofty  column  which  slill  bi^rs 
hi*  name.  For  nearly  three  cenluiies  after  hia  death  it  was  usual  to 
■alole  each  new  emperor  with  a  prayer  that  lie  might  be  more  fgrlunaie 
than  Augustus,  and  more  virtuous  than  Trajan. 

AiHUiN,  A.  D.  117-138,  was  in  many  respects  une<]ual  lo  his  great 
|)Tedece8Sor.  Relinquishing  the  conquests  ot  Trajan,  he  wisely  reduced 
the  empirs  to  the  limits  sanctioned  by  the  wisdom  of  Augustus — to  tlie 
barriers  formed  by  the  Enphiates,  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  ocean. 
Ho  lnvell»'d  tlirough  all  his  dominiona  to  invesligaie  and  remedy  more 
pnunptly  the  dbordera  which  prevailed.  He  settled  a  colony  at  Jent- 
Mlam.  rebuilt  (he  walls  of  that  city,  and  called  il  ^lia  Copilolina. 
Viutf  aaeful  reforms  were  introduced  by  him;  the  annual  laws  of  ihe 
prMora  were  replaced  by  a  perpetual  edict,  so  that  the  principles  of  ihe 
administration  of  justice  no  longer  varied  with  each  year.     The  condi-  . 
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lion  of  the  slaves  was  also  greatly  amelioiated ;  their  masteis  wem  wo 
.onger  allowed,  to  exercise  an  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  €fwm 
iiem,  and  the  private  prisons  were  closed.  An  insurrection^  which 
broke  out  under  the  impostor  Baichochebas,  who  announced  that  he  was 
ji%  Messiah,  was,  after  two  years,  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  many 
thousand  Jews,  135.  The  latter  portion  of  Adrian's  reipi  was  darkened 
by  the  murder  of  persons  suspected  of  conspirinflr  against  him,  and  he 
died  of  a  lingering  disease,  repeating  Plato*s  well-known  lines  on  the 
nature  of  the  soul. 

Antoninus  Pius,  a.  d.  138-161,  the  ieeond  Numa^  the  father  cf  ki$ 
country,  was  a  rare  combination  of  virtue  and  philosophy.  His  pacific 
government  of  twenty-three  years  is  marked  by  no  striking  events,  the 
storms  and  tempests  of  nature  alone  attracting  the  notice  of  the  histo- 
rian.* By  one  celebrated  edict  he  declared  sdl  the  free  inhabitants  of 
the  empire  to  be  citizens  of  Rome,— ^a  measure  originating  as  much  in 
political  prudence  as  in  a  philosophic  love  of  liberty,  for  they  thereby 
became  liable  to  taxes  from  which  as  provincials  they  were  exempted. 

Marcus  Aurblius  Antoninus,  a.  d.  161-180,  sumamed  the  Philoso- 
pher, was  prevented  from  treading  in  the  tranquil  steps  of  his  pjedecessor 
by  disturbances  on  the  German  and 'Syrian  frontiers.  The  Parthtam 
were  driven  back  with  great  loss  by  his  colleague  Venis,  165;  and  he 
himself  defeated  the  Sarmatiaru^  the  Quadi^  and  the  Marcomanni^  a.  d. 
174.  Famine  and  the  plague  desolated  several  provinces  during  this 
reign.  The  Tiber  rose  above  its  banks  and  swept  away  all  the  public 
granaries  situate  near  it,  the  loss  of  which  caused  the  most  melancholy 
sufferings.  Britain  and  Belgium  were  in  confusion ;  three  lemons  were 
cut  off  in  the  East;  the  victorious  army  on  its  return  from  the  Euphrates 
brought  with  it  a  pestilence  which  ravaged  the  whole  empire  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  city  of  Rome  in  particular,  so  that  the 
dead  bodies  were  carried  out  promiscuously  in  wagons.  The  want  of 
food  aggravated  tlie  previous  miseries;  fresh  wars  broke  out  simul- 
taneously on  all  sides,  to  supply  troops  for  which  even  the  ffladiators 
were  enrolled  in  the  legions.  'Fhe  attacks  of  the  barbarians  or  the  north 
upon  the  frontier,  during  this  reign,  were  the  first  symptom  of  that  great 
migration  of  the  fierce  tribes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian, 
who  ultimately  overran  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  empire. 

CoMMODus,  at  the  death  of  his  father  Aurelins,  was  actively  engaged 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  but  crowing  weary  of  a  military  life,  he 
concluded  a  hasty  peace  with  the  barbarians,  and  returning  to  Rome, 
abandoned  the  reins  of  government  to  Perennis,  the  head  of  the  pne- 
torian  guard,  that  he  might  better  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  his  station.  His 
life  was,  however,  soon  endangered  by  the  jealousy  of  his  sister  Lucilla. 
This  plot  was  followed  by  another,  in  which  the  military  chief  endea- 
voured to  dethrone  his  master,  but  was  detected  and  executed.  The 
freedman  Oleander,  a  person  of  Thracian  origin,  being  next  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  favourite',  carried  his  audacity  almost  to  madness,  inscribing 
newly  manumitted  slaves  on  the  roll  of  the  senate,  and  electing  twenty- 
five  consuls  in  a  single  year.  He  was  put  to  death  by  the  monarch  to 
qoiet  a  sedition  of  the  populace.    The  mistrust  and  cruelty  of  Commo- 

*  Another  reaioB  Ibr  tbe  birtorieal  nittoet  Biij  bt  tiM  lOM  of  the  book  of  Dinn  Cwwiaf 
wUck  eoBtalMd  tho  Uatory  of  bit  reiga. 
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4iifl  gradually  reached  euch  an  excess  that  he  would  put  ccnfidence  in 
oo  one;  and  his  chief  delisht  was  to  descend  anned  into  the  public 
arena  and  eontend  with  wild  beasts,  or  with  gladiators  whose  only  pro- 
lection  was  a  sword  of  lead.  The  people  were  so  changed,  that  while 
the  emperor  declared  by  his  edicts  that  his  reign  ¥ras  the  age  of  gold, 
Rome  Itself  assumed  the  name  of  Cokmia  Commodiana^  and  the  senate 
that  of  Commodianm,  At  lenp^th  he  styled  himself  tbe  son  of  Jupitery 
the  Roman  Hercules,  and  on  his  coins  assumed  the  name  and  attrioutet 
of  this  demigod.    He  perished  by  assassination,  a.  d.  193. 

DiDius  JuuANus,  ▲.  D.  193. — The  prctorian  bands,  in  their  camp  on 
the  Quirinal  Hill,  now  decided  the  fate  of  the  world.  After  the  death 
of  Pertinax,  who  had  succeeded  Commodus  in  193,  and  jj^hove  reign 
lasted  scarcely  three  months,  they  exposed  the  empire  to  public  sale, 
and  it  was  purchased  by  a  wealthy  senator,  Didius,  who  promised  a 
gratuity  of  more  than  J&300  to  each  soldier.  The  people  were  discon- 
tented, and  the  legions,  regretting  the  loss  of  a  commander  who  had 
often  led  them  to  victory,  refused  to  ratify  the  ignominious  transaction. 
ITie  three  armies  of  Britain,  Syria,  and  Pannonia,  elected  respectively 
Albinus,  Ni^,  and  Severus.  The  last  immediately  marched  into  Italy, 
when  the  reigning  sovereign,  being  deserted  by  the  pretorians,  was  con* 
demned  and  executed  by  order  of  the  senate,  a.  d.  193,  after  a  reign  of 
■ixty-eix  days. 

The  midbrtunes  of  Aurelios  and  the  extravagant  propensities  of  Commodus 
had  begun  to  weaken  the  empire ;  still  the  traces  of  decay  were  not  strikingly 
nanifest,  and  in  spite  of  them  it  maintained  a  contest  with  ruin  during  200  years. 
Tbe  provinces  were  not  as  yet  impoverished ;  the  cities  flourished,  and  foreij(ii 
and  internal  commerce  spread  the  luxuries  of  the  East  over  tbe  Roman  domi- 
niona.  But  had  the  nation  been  poseessed  of  moral  virtue  also,  it  never  would 
have  submitted  to  the  tyranny  ot  Commodus  nor  to  the  yoke  of  the  legions. 
Tbe  military  despotism  of  this  period  was  most  danserous  to  those  who  relied 
upon  it.  It  was  only  by  large  donatiFes  that  the  fidemy  of  the  praetorian  guards 
could  be  purchased  or  maintained.  Severus  well  knew  their  power  by  the 
maxim  he  left  to  his  son — to  ennch  the  soldiers,  and  hoM  the  rest  for  nothing. 

THE  CHURCH. 

Althotnarh  the  sprcsid  of  the  Christian  religion  was  opposed  by  all  the 

K)wer  of^the  idolatrous  government,  churches  were  early  founded  in 
ome,  Corinth,  Crete,  Antioch,  Asia  Minor,  Britain,  and  Spain,  and  the 
number  of  converts  daily  increased.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  so 
remarkable  a  change  should  escape  the  notice  of  the  emperors,  who 
providentially,  by  their  moderation  and  humanity,  averted  the* arm  of 
persecution.  The  vigorous  mind  of  Trajan  appears  to  have  immediately 
comprehended  the  nature  of  the  struggle  hetween  the  gospel  and 
paganism. 

Third  Persecution,  a.  d.  106. — ^From  the  younger  PI  in  v,  at  that 
time  governor  of  Bithynia,  we  have  an  interesting  account  of  this  per* 
secution.  His  letter  to  Trajan,  a.  d.  107,  shows  that  death  was  imroe-* 
diately  inflicted  iipon  every  one  who  was  convicted  of  belonging  to  the 
Christian  sect.  vVomen  were  tortured  to  elicit  a  confession  ;  and  their 
meeting  at  daybreak  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  to  praise  God  and  to 
lake  the  sacrament,  was  reckoned  an  evil  practice.  The  new  bi^lief  had 
already  spread  like  %  contagion  in  city  and  country,  and  tl'^  V'mples 
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begran  to  be  deserted.  The  emperor,  in  his  reply  to  this  epistle,  ordeivA 
all  those  who  persevered  in  their  faith  to  be  led  to  execution  in  obediaoM 
y)  the  existing  laws,  meaninff  those  onl^  who  should  be  brought  Judi- 
cially before  the  governor.  No  new  edict  was  published,  and  infomuk- 
tions  against  believers  do  not  appear  to  have  been  countenanced.  Adrian 
prohibited  the  Christian  converts  from  being  proceeded  against  by  cla- 
morous petitions.  7b  ike  Horn  wiik  the  Christtaru !  had  been  a  popolai 
ciy  in  the  time  of  public  shows,  till  it  was  thus  checked. 

Among  the  sufferers  in  this  persecution  was  Simeon,  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem. At  the  advanced  age  ot  120  years,  he  supported  the  cMel  tor- 
ment of  the  cross  with  unflinching  courage.  Ignatius  of  Antioch  was 
questioned  by  Trajan  himself,  who  condemned  nim  to  be  exposed  to 
wild  beasts  in  the  Koman  amphitheatre,  a.  d.  110. 

The  Fourth  Persecution,  a.  d.  166,  began  at  Smyrna.  The  defenders 
of  the  Gospel  now  boldly  appealed  to  the  government  as  well  as  to  the 
public ;  and  many  Jpoiogie$  were  published  in  its  vindicaticn.  The 
most  ancient  of  those  which  have  reached  our  times  is  that  of  Justin 
Martyr,  a  phUosopher  converted  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  who  aflep- 
wards  sealed  his  testimony  with  his  blocS.  Under  the  contemplative 
Marcus  Aurelius,  the  persecutions  wei9  renewed  irith  more  rigour. 
The  unshaken  faithfulness  of  the  sufferers  excited  the  astonishment  of 
the  heathen ;  and  even  Eplctetus,  the  moralist,  was  led  to  ask  what 
were  the  motives  that  could  change  selfishness  into  charity,  and  over- 
oome  the  natural  desire  of  life.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Christian  faith  that  the  reign  of  the  wisest  and  most 
humane  of  the  heathen  emperors  was  the  most  fatal  to  it:  Marcos 
'*  polluted  every  year  of  a  long  reign  with  innocent  blood." 

But.it  must  be  observed  that  the  position  of  Christianity  with  resard 
to  Paganism  was  much  altered.  It  had  spread  into  every  quarter  of  the 
empire,  and  an  intimate  bond  of  union  was  maintained  between  all  the 
churches,  while  polytheism  was  becoming  more  philosophical  under  the 
teaching  of  a  supenor  class  of  writers.  Believers  were  found  in  every 
rank  of  society,  and  in  all  occupations ;  slaves  were  admitted  freely  into 
the  churches,  and  by  that  very  act  became  manumitted.  While  view- 
ing the  rapid  progress  of  the  new  religion,  the  Roman  people  dreaded 
that  the  fall  oi  the  ancient  worship  would  involve  that  of  tneir  power; 
and  the  Christians,  by  their  interpretations  of  the  apocalypse,  appeared 
to  justify  such  an  opinion.  The  doctrine  of  the  millennium,  implying 
the  visible  throne  of  Christ,  was  still  generally  entertained  ;  and  in  the 
gloomy  aspect  of  the  times,  the  foreign  and  civil  wars,  inundations, 
earthqusCkes,  famine,  and  pestilence,  Uie  affrighted  citizens  saw  the 
anger  of  the  avenging  gods,  to  propitiate  whom  the  Christians,  their 
avowed  enemies,  once  more  became  the  victims.  The  principal  of  these 
were :  -~  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  who  had  been  the  disciple  of  St.  John, 
and  was  burnt  alive  at  the  age  of  86 ;  Justin  Martyr,  who  was  behead- 
ed;  and  Pothinus  of  Lyons,  w^ho,  on  the  verge  of  ninety  years,  died  in 
prison  from  the  ill  usage  he  had  received  from  the  populace.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  these  sufferers  was  Blandina,  a  female  slavep 
who,  after  undergoing  the  cruelest  tortures,  was  transfixed  by  a  spear. 
From  these  and  other  judicial  murders  the  martyrdom  of  Yienne  has 
Become  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

Read:  Milman*s  History  of  Christianity,  book  ii.  c.  7. 
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193,  Seplimiiu  Sovenu. —  Sll,  CaraiMiIli.— 316,  Ilcliogibitiu,— 229, 
"  tufl— 23S,  Maxiniin.— Tha  Thiny  Tyrant*,— 273.  Aureliui 
Zanobia. — 331,  Diocletian. — Tbs  Empire  invaded  \ij  Gocha,  Fiuiks, 


PjUJmA. — OdeoBlhua  and  ZonobiB. 

pEHU,— ^2e,  The  SuMBaidcs.— 260.  Bapor  canluren  Vnlerian. 

r«x  Cbukch, — PeiseculionB, 

biMUTosii  Sie, — Dion  Csaahu,  Origon.  Teiiullian,  Cyprian,  Longinua. 

ROME. 

ScpTUiioi  Seterus,  a.  D.  I93-'S1I,  who  was  a  Dative  of  Africa,  had 
Aula  ateadily  to  the  bi^heat  bonouis.  In  leas  than  four  yeaiB  he  van- 
fi^wd  his  two  compeutora,  Albinua  and  Niger,  and  defeated  ijumerous 
•naiek,  each  of  which  was  equal  la  his  own.  Although  addicted  to 
aoA  iai  diHsiaiulatiDii,  he  did  not  neglect  the  iaterpsts  of  the  people ; 
tM  Ifaecalm  of  oeace  and  prosperity  naa  accompanied  by  anlncTCused 
ralbxation  of  military  diacipline.  Tlie  pislonaoB  were  aucineDtcd  four- 
Md,  and  relying  upon  llie  support  of  these  devoted  eoldieis,  Severus 
destroyed  many  of  the  scDators  and  theii  famiUeB.  Renewing  the  cruel- 
ties of  Harius  and  Svtia,  he  put  to  death  t>^  wife  and  children  of 
AlbtnuB, — who  had  killed  himtelf  a^er  on  ineUectual  sliuggle  in  Gaul, 
—  and  threw  their  bodies  into  ihe  Tiber.  He  then  immolaied  all  who 
h»d  embraced  the  party  of  his  anlaganiBt,  conliscation  of  iheir  property 
fotlowine  in  every  ease.  Forty-one  senatorial  families,  men,  women, 
md  children,  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  The  newa  of  an 
Implion  of  ihe  Caledonians  into  the  British  province  hurried  liiu  again 
to  the  fielfl,  when  a  brief,  jet  nol  Tery  succeasful  campaign  put  an  end 
to  the  war.  He  died  at  York,  in  the  C5th  year  of  Us  age,  and  the  ISth 
of  hia  reign,  a.  n. -211. 

Caucaixa,  *.  p.  ail-S17,  had  attempted  to  shorten  his  faOiei's  life, 
aad  to  excite  a  mutiny  among  ihe  troops ;  but  Iho  mercy  showii  to  him 
hy  the  emperor  proved  fatal  to  Rome.  He  commenced  his  reign  by  llie 
mardcr  of  his  brother  and  colleague  Geta,  who  was  slain  in  the  anna 
of  )ui  mother.  The  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience  urged  him  lo  acts  of 
gnttter  ferocity,  and  it  is  computed  that  S0,000  persons  of  both  sexei 
pefished  because  ihey  were  friends  of  that  prince.  Every  province  of 
the  empire  became  Iho  scene  of  his  cruelty ;  the  two  Gauls  especially 
were  ruined  in  order  Id  pay  his  troops  nnd  purchase  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilitiei  from  the  barbarians  on  the  fronLieia.  Many  thousands  were 
t  Alexandria,  by  Ihe  orders   and  under  ihe  eyes  of  this 

.y  r 


a  beast  of  Ausonia." 


t  he  continued  a  favourite  wiUi  the 


SHDJi  profesaing  to  make  the  great  Alexander  his  model.  At  length  a 
eraturion  of  the  body-guard*  named  Martialia  stabbed  him  during  an 
a^edilion  against  the  Pailhiana,  a.  n.  SIT. 
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The  brief  reign  of  Maorinus  prepared  the  llirone  for  HiuoaAMLim, 
▲.  D.  218-339.  This  youth,  whose  character  was  stained  by  ereiT  kind 
of  vice,  had  been  a  jfriest  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Emesa  in  Sjrria. 
He  brought  with  him  to  Rome  all  the  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  Eastern 
monarchs ;  his  wife  had  a  place  in  the  senate,  and  slsTes  and  eunuchs 
became  fiist  minbters.  His  profligate  conduct  raised  discontents  erea 
among  a  licentious  soldiery;  hence  he  perished  in  a  sedition  of  the 
guards,  and  his  body  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  a.  d.  223.  The  cor- 
rupt lives  of  the  emperors  had  already  sunk  the  9cal6  of  morals  to  a 
low  degree ;  but  luxury  and  licentiousness  reached  their  height  under 
tiiis  Syrian  ruler. 

Alexarder  Seybrus,  a.  d.  333-235,  was  raised  by  the  prvtorians  to 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  17 ;  and  under  his  wise  and  moderate  admini» 
tration  the  Roman  world  enjoyed  an  auspicious  calm  of  thirteen  3^ear8. 
Too  younff  himself  to  rule,  he  left  the  public  cares  to  the  skill  of  his 
mother  loamnuea,  and  of  sixteen  ancient  senators,  among  whom  was 
the  famous  lawyer  Ulpian,  to  whose  presence  in  the  council  we  may 
attribute  the  greater  regularity  in  the  executive,  the  abolition  of  many 
vexatious  laws,  and  the  more  legal  conduct  of  the  government  But 
this  milder  sway  came  too  late;  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  laws,  for 
three  days  filled  Rome  with  civil  strife,  and  devastated  the  citr  with 
fire.  Alexander  resisted  the  inroads  of  the  Germans,  who  had  been 
tempted  by  the  decline  of  the  empire ;  but  was  not  equally  successful 
against  the  Persians.  His  efforts  to  revive  the  military  discipline  of  the 
republic  were  fatal  to  his  life.  The  epithet  of  Severus,  aaded  to  his 
name  by  the  army,  shows  that  the  soldiers  were  not  masters  of  the 
empire,  as  they  had  been  under  the  two  preceding  monarchs.  He 
proved  a  feeble  support  to  the  declining  city ;  but  the  fierce  barbarians 
of  the  North  and  East  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  Roman  legion- 
aries ;  in  Persia  iiis  armies  met  only  with  partial  success,  and  on  the 
Rhine  peace  was  procured  by  money  rather  tnan  by  ^  sword.  In  the 
meanwnile,  the  spread  of  a  new  religion  was  uprooting  the  foundations 
of  polytheism  and  the  state  of  society  founded  upon  it. 

MAXuciif,  A.  D.  235-238,  a  Thracian  peasant,  distinguished  for  his 
uncommon  strength  and  valour,  was  elected  by  the  army  to  the  throne, 
left  vacant  by  the  murder  of  his  predecessor.  His  mind  was  as  uncul- 
tivated as  his  body  was  gigantic,  for  he  could  scarcely  pronounce  a  few 
unconnected  Latin  words,  while  his  dark  and  sanffuinary  career  was  not 
unworthy  of  his  birth.  Confiscation,  exile,  and  death,  were  considered 
lenient  punishments  against  those  who  excited  his  suspicions  or  his 
fears.  Some  were  beaten  to  death  with  clubs,  others  were  sewed  up  in 
the  skins  of  animals  and  exposed  to  wild  beasts.  Magnus,  a  senator, 
and  4000  of  his  supposed  accomplices,  were  put  to  death  in  one  day 
The  province  of  Africa  havingr  revolted,  elected  the  two  Gordians,  and 
•he  choice  was  approved  by  the  senate,  who  at  the  same  time  declared 
Maximin  and  his  son  to  be  public  enemies.  The  emperor's  lieutenants 
wei#  successful  over  his  rivals,  and  the  senators  were  already  antfcipat- 
ing  the  execution  of  his  horrible  threat  that  he  would  slay  them  all  and 
iistribute  their  property  among  his  soldiers,  when  they  were  relieved 
of  their  fears  by  his  murder  at  the  siege  of  Aauileia.  The  eoalition  of 
die  opposing  parties  procured  the  elevation  or  an  anuable  youth.  Gob- 
MAH  lIL,  whose  reign  lasted  six  years,  338-944.    He  asoended  the 
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ihtDM  niidei  farouiable  circumalancfB;  beloved  b;  all  good  tnra  foi 
bit  ibtues;  enduated  to  ilis  senala  by  his  illuBlrious  birUi,  for  he  wm 
flte  grandson  of  the  elder  Gordian,  and  to  the  snny  from  liis  being  ftieii 
adopted  child.  Aided  by  the  auperior  talents  of  bis  father-in-law  MUi< 
iheui,  he  csiriod  on  a  successful  war  against  Sapor. 

Fkilip,  the  Arabian  freebooter,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army, 
and  the  title  of  Augaatus  was  conferred  on  him  by  liie  senate,  an 
bvonred  the  Christians,  and  granlad  them  permisBion  to  raise  templet 
mud  exercise  their  worship  in  public.  Ho  celebrated  the  secular  games, 
A.  D.  S48  (Apiil  31),  when  Rome  had  attained  its  thousandth  year. — 
DtciDS,  afWr  a  reign  of  two  years  and  a  half,  lost  his  life  in  battle 
■gainst  the  Goths,  ItSl. —  Giixus,  Hostiuan,  Volueian,  and  £miij- 
A  «jios,  were  succeeded  by  Valerian  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  S!>3,  who 
*^  associated  Gallienas  with  him  in  the  eoTemmenl.  Marching  to  repel 
the  aggressions  of  the  Persian  manarcn,  he  was  vanquished  and  made 
prisoner,  a.  0.  S60;  after  which  he  suffered  every  indignity,  till  life 
attnk  ondM  the  weight  of  shame. — Gallignds,  a.  d.  QGO-Sllfi,  the  luxu 
*  lioia  aon  of  Valenan,  passed  his  lime  in  the  most  ridiculous  trilling. 
Pretenders  started  op  in  every  province;  hence  this  period  is  usualfy 
fcfKnni  as  that  of  the  Thirty  Tyranlt,  although  the  names  of  nineteen 
only  are  recorded.  Many  of  these  shortlived  mona/chs  were  models  of 
tittue,  and  possessed  vigour  and  ability;  bitt  they  were  chiefly  of 
obscure  birth,  and  elevated  on  the  field  of  bnttlo.  Not  one  died  a 
natural  death.  The  servile  wars  were  renewed  in  Sicily  ;■  tho  atreeta 
of  Alexandria  were  polluted  with  blood ;  while  famine  and  pestilence, 
which  lasted  fifteen  years,  S50-SG5,  ravnged  every  section  of  the  Roman 
Mipire.  GallicniiB  fell  in  a  nocturnal  tumult  before  the  walls  of  Milan, 
in  which  he  was  besiegina  Aureolus,  tba  most  foimidable  of  his  rivals ; 
and  the  dying  wishes  of  tlie  emperor  raised  Claudivb,  a,  d.  3G8,  to  the 
throne.  By  the  most  signal  victories  he  delivered  Italy  from  the  Goths ; 
jot  the  same  pestilence  which  had  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  barbarians, 
alao  carried  off  their  conqueror.  His  short  bat  glorious  reign  lasted 
only  two  years.— Al'reli AN,  a.  d.  2T0-S75,  the  s         '      -^ 


cd  Gaol,  Spain,  and  Britain,  from  tlie  usurper  Tetricus,  and  destroyed 
the  monarchy  which  Queen  Zenobia  had  erected  in  the  East  on  the 
nins  of  the  empire,  273.  He  died  by  the  hands  of  bis  officers — reeret- 
led  by  the  army,  detested  by  the  senate,  hut  universally  acknowledged 
•■  B  wise  and  fortunate  prince. — Tacitus,  a.  d.  ST6,  owed  bis  elevation 
to  a  friendly  contest  which  had  arisen  between  the  army  and  llie  senate 
for  Itie  choice  of  an  emperor;  end  he  was  elected  by  the  latbsr  from 
Iheir  own  number,  at  the  age  of  75.  He  drove  the  bands  of  the  Alani 
out  of  Asia  with  great  slaughter,  but  sunk  undor  the  fatigues  of  his 
office,  A.  D.  QT6. — Florian  yielded  to  the  better  fortime  of  Pnosus,  a.  d. 
>7G-S92,  who  vanquished  the  Germans  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, 
and  restored  peace  and  order  to  every  province.  To  check  the  invasions 
of  Ibe  barbarians,  Probus  bnilt  a  stone  wall  nearly  300  miles  in  lengtli, 
riom  tho  Danube  to  the  Rhine;  recruited  the  Roman  armies  from  the 
Gennan  nations ;  settled  foreign  colonies  in  various  pans  of  the  empire, 
and  taught  thero  the  science  of  agriculture.  He  perished  i.-i  a  mutiny 
of  luA  troops. 
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With  Mazimin  beganihe  nee  of  Barbariaiui  who  mieoen&feiy  HKmntad  the 
fanpehal  throne :  with  CUudiue  II.  commenced  what  hae  been  ^led  the  mfH- 
tary  despotiam.  Howerer  glorioua  the  reigna  of  thia  monarch  and  hia  anecea 
aor  Aurelian,  they  wen  far  from  healing  the  wooiida  of  the  atate.  Thoiu^ 
ffreat  warriora,  and  men  whom  the  circumatancea  of  Rome  required,  they  ad 
uttlo  more  than  delay  the  fall  of  the  empire-  In  the  period  between  the  Anto- 
ninea  and  Diocletian|  it  waa  divided  into  two  great  parte,  which  wen  almoat 
distinct  worlds,  the  civil  and  the  miUtary.  Tad  people,  the  immenae  mdjanty 
of  the  populatioQ,  have  no  ahan  in  the  hiatory  of  tfauBae  timea ;  they  paid  their 
taxea,  cultivated  the  aoil,  and  paaaed  their  Uvea  without  troubling  themaelvea 
about  the  occupationa  of  the  legiona.  So  profound  waa  thia  apathy,  that  not  a 
ainffie  revolt  took  place  amoncr  the  nnmeroua  inhabitanta  of  the  capital.  But 
in  the  army  all  was  changed.  *Tne  aoldier-citizen  of  the  republic  waa  unknown ; 
the  ancient  discipline  waa  loet ;  the  modem  warrior  had  Ho  home  but  hia  camp, 
and  no  nspect  for  any  authority  but  that  of  hia  officers.  Aa  they  defended  the 
empire,  they  claimea  the  right  of  nominating  ita  chiefa,  and  of  depoaing  them 
at  will.  Each  anny  inaiated  upon  electing  an  emperor,  whoae  authority  waa 
to  be  maintained  by  arma  and  civil  strile.  The  aucoeaaful  competitor  waa 
acknowledged  by  the  senate,  and  aaluted  with  the  usual  adulations.  With  the 
frequent  alterationa  neceasarily  reaultinff  from  thia  military  despotism,  the  face 
of  the  country  varied  little ;  and  but  tor  the  excessive  contributions  raised  in 
the  provincea  to  aupport  the  troopa,  the  internal  condition  of  the  empin  would 
have  been  very  flouriahing.  Thia  state  of  afiaira  continued  to  the  time  of  Dio* 
cletian,  who  introduced  aome  modifications,  and  to  the  daya  of  ConatantiDe, 
who  in  hia  turn  efiected  many  great  nforms. 

Diocletian,  ▲.  d.  284-305,  who  succeeded  the  shortliTed  moDarchs, 
Cams,  Carinus,  and  Nomerian,  was  bom  in  an  obscure  town  of  Dal- 
matia.  On  his  elevation  to  the  purple,  a  remarkable  change  took  place 
in  the  form  of  firovemment.  Finding  that  the  extent  of  frontier  was 
loo  great  to  be  defended  by  one  pereon  against  the  repeated  attacks  of 
daring  and  enterprising  enemies,  he  selected  a  coUeagae  in  the  pereon 
«f  Maximian,  to  whom  he  committed  the  charge  of  the  West,  while  he 
retained  the  East.  These  two  bore  the  title  of  Jugtuius^  and  each 
appointed  a  lieutenant  with  the  title  of  Oetor.  The  seat  of  jroremment 
was  Temoyed  from  Rome,—  Maximian  residing  at  Milan,  Diocletian  at 
Niemnedia,-— an  arrangement  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  support 
of  the  emoire.  Carausius,  who  had  made  himself  inaependent  in  Bri« 
tain,  was  defeated  in  293 ;  Craul  was  deliveied  from  the  Germans ;  and 
the  Pereians  were  compelled  to  cede  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris. 
After  a  glorious  reini  of  twenty-one  yeara,  Diocletian  abdicated  ^e 
throne,  a.  d.  305,  ana  Maximian  resigned  at  Milan  on  the  same  day. 

The  abdication  of  monareha  baa  alwaya  been  matter  of  embarraaament  to 
historians ;  and  the  fact  of  a  prince  voluntarily  divesting  himaelf  of  aupnme 
power,  ¥rithout  any  apparent  motive,  is  a  phenomenon  well  worthy  of  ezamV 
nation.  Diocletian^a  relinquishroent  of  the  purple  haa  been  variously  explain- 
ed ;  aome  pretending  that  it  was  in  fulfihnent  of  an  oath  made  with  Maximian 
at  his  aacenaion :  othere,  that  he  was  grieved  at  his  unsuccesaful  atruggle  againat 
Christianity ;  otbera,  that  he  feared  the  troublea  which  he  aaw  impemiing ;  and 
many,  that  he  entertained  a  aupreme  contempt  for  all  human  grandeur.  The 
last  two  motives  influenced  beyond  a  doubt  his  resolution ;  but  his  feare,  and 
the  threata  of  Galeriua  his  son-in-law,  with  his  inability  to  resist  him,  wen  the 
principal  causes.  At  the  age  of  sixty  years  he  retired  into  private  fife,  and 
lived  esteemed  and  happy  at  Salona.  His  latter  daya  were  aaddenad  by  the 
exile  and  peraecotion  ot  nia  wife  and  daughter,  and  the  ingretitiide  of  those 
whom  he  had  elevated. 
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PALMYRA. 


#  QUHK  ZcHOSi*  wu  B  Jewess  by  birth,  Ae  wire  of  Odenalhus, 

Srisee  of  the  Saracens  of  Iha  Euphraiea,  who  faad  raised  hineelf  (o  the 
ominion  of  the  Eatt,  and  by  his  vicloiies  over  the  Pereiun  kiog  aveiiged 
the  injniiea  of  Ihe  Romans  and  become  iheir  ally.  On  hia  dealh,  bav- 
iaf  bwn  cut  ofT  by  domestic  (reason,  hia  widow  filled  tiie  vacaot  throne, 
and  governed  Syria  nith  great  wigdom.  Pultnyra  [lat.  Si"  SIX  N., 
long.  38°  3iy  E.),  her  capital,  the  Tadmor  of  Solomon,  was  BituHied  in 
ui  ouu  in  Ihe  midst  of  a  tobI  desert  of  sand,  on  one  of  the  great  caravai) 
imitea  to  the  Euphrates,  and  lis  niagniScent  ruins  still  omaincDt  that 
aortion  of  the  mildemess.  Zenobia  began  her  reign  by  throwing  ofl'tha 
ptoieclian  of  the  senate  end  conquering  Egfypt  Aurelian  marched 
■gainst  bet,  took  Antioch,  and  in  a  terrible  baltle  in  its  Ticinity  routed 
fker  mail-clad  cavalry  and  skilful  archers.  After  experiencing  a  second 
dvfeal  amt  Emesa,  she  sought  refuge  in  hci  capital,  which  was  besieged 
bj  tfae  empfror,  aiid  rsduced  afler  a  long  resistance,  i.d.  973.  '^o 
p  jcaABfterwards,  the  uofurtimale  queen  was  led  in  triumph  through  the 
•ireets  of  Hoine.  Covered  irilh  diamonds,  she  wallied  alone  before  het 
Sictor'a  car,  a  slave  holding  the  chain  of  gold  which  had  been  placed  on 
her  Deck.  The  name  and  fate  of  the  critic  Longians  both  honour  hei 
rei^  and  reproach  her  weakness,  if  it  be  true  that  she  exposed  him  to 
''  ■  '  '.urelian  to  save  her  own  life. 


PERSIA. 

8*SMinDEs,  A.  D.  3S6.^n'a  hare  seen  that  Araaces  rounded  the  Pat- 
ikitt  kingdom  in  the  third  century  a.  c,  and  that  with  him  began  llie 
line  of  Araacidan  kinp.  His  valour  end  genius  gained  the  auectiuna 
if  hts  people  {  and  Us  successes  ngainal  the  Romans  oAen  terrified  the 
(nperiat  city.  The  hiatory  of  the  several  dynasties  is  obscure  during 
470  yeare,  ^11  we  come  to  the  reign  of  Artabanus,  the  last  of  the  fainity 
jnM  named,  when  this  formidable  power,  which  had  spread  froiD  India 
to  Syria,  was  subverted  by  AH-TAXCRXia  {^rdaclur  Salitgatt).  Be 
finiMed  the  familv  of  the  Sauanida,  so  called  from  liia  father  Saasan, 
wUch  ggremed  Persia  till  the  Arab  iovasion  in  633.  Artaieries  was 
*  distingtiished  soldier,  driven  to  rebellion  by  royal  in^litude:  three 
tiines  he  defeated  Uie  Partbians,  and  their  monarch  perished  in  the  laai 
battle,  la  the  plain  of  Oimuz  lie  waa  saluted  by  the  army  with  the 
lofty  title  of  King  if  A'l'n^i.  He  restored  the  ancient  religiun  of  thu 
Magi,  or  Fire  Worshippers,  founded  by  Zoroaster  in  th^  seventh  cen- 
hny  B.  c.,  re-established  the  royal  authority,  and  iMgan  H  succesi^ful  war 
■gainst  (he  Romans,  a.  d.  S30.  His  reign  of  fourteen  years  forms  a 
tnemorable  era  in  the  history  of  Ihs  East  and  of  Rome.  He  was  suc- 
•etded  by  Sapor,  a  man  of  gigantic  form.  Inured  from  infancy  to  war, 
nd  who  jireserv^  the  siriciesl  discipline  in  his  army,  white  he  encnur- 
^i^ied  Bgncuilure  as  a  nursery  forbardy  soldiers.  Eagerly  desirous  of 
bonding  a  powerful  monarcby,  he  attacked  the  Romans,  and  devastated 
bMhaidet  of  the  Enphratea,  defeating  the  emperor  Valerian,  who  had 
mtrebed  against  him.  He  neixt  overran  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadoeia, 
bat  waa  cotDpelled  to  retreat  before  Odenathus,  prince  of  Palmyra, 
A.B.  Sfil. 
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Chosrocs,  soTeieign  of  Armenia,  who  had  resisted  in  nit  nattv* 
nountains  with  invincible  courage  during  thir^  years,  fell  at  list  bj 
the  intrigues  of  the  Persian  court.  Tlie  Armenian  tatraps  immediatdly 
implored  the  help  of  Rome  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  young  l^iridatee; 
but  the  imperial  city  being  distant.  Sapor  soon  incorporated  this  state 
with  his  vast  dominions. 

TiRiDATES  eseaped  from  the  assassins  employed  by  the  conqueror  to 
murder  him  and  iiis  father,  and  was  brought  up  among  the  Romana 
Afler  his  coantiy  had  borne  a  forei^  yoke  twenty-six  years,  he  was 
invested  with  the  monarchy  of  Armenia  by  Diocletian.  His  appearance 
on  the  frontier  was  welcomed  with  rapture ;  the  nobles  and  people  flew 
to  his  standard ;  but  the  Persians  still  maintained  their  ascendency,  and 
it  was  not  till  a.  d.  297  that  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms  was  con- 
fif med  by  a'  treaty,  which  established  him  on  the  throne. 

BARBARIAN  INVASIONS. 

During  ihie  century,  the  Northern  Ehe,  as  it  was  cdled,  b^gan  to 
pour  down  its  swarms  upon  the  Roman  empire. 

The  Goths,  a.  d.  250,  passed  the  Danaoe  and  invaded  the  Roman 
provinces  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Decius.  Tliie  great  nation 
was  of  Asiatic  origin^— part  of  the  Indo-Teutonic  race  which  had  epread 
ixregularly  towards  the  north  of  Europe.  l*heir  migration  in  that  direo- 
iion  took  place  before  the  period  of  authentic  history ;  and  when  they 
first  atthust  our  notice,  they  form  part  of  the  Suevian  branch,  settl^ 
•long  the  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Their  langua^ 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  Sanscrit  and  the  modem  Teutomo 
dialects.  Their  religion,  preserved  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Eddas, 
was  barbarous  and  sanguinary.  Odir,  **  the  Mohammed  of  the  North," 
was  at  once  their  supreme  deity  and  legislator.  The  daring  invasions 
of  these  people  met  with  various  success,  but  as  yet  had  produced  no 
lasting  effect. 

The  province  of  Gaul  was  invaded  by  the  Franks  or  Freemen,  a.  d. 
866,  a  confederation  of  many  German  tribes  on  the  Rhine  and  the 
Weser.*  The  former  river  proved  an  imperfect  barrier  to  their  enter- 
prising spirit.  At  length  they  crossed  the  Pyrenees^  and  even  in  the 
fifth  century  the  ruins  of  magnifioent  cities  recorded  their  destructive 
hostilities. 

The  Allkmann I,  a.  d.  359,  ware  formed  at  the  Tencteri  and  Usinettt 
(WatphaK).  They  were  wef!  trained  to  fi^ht  on  horseback,  and  irom 
tneir  renown  became  a  centre  around  which  gathered  a  multitude  of 
German  tribes.  This  nmted  people  are  supposed  to  be  included  under 
the  different  names  of  Sueoi^  Marcamannt^  and  JlUmanni.  Having 
invaded  Gaul  and  Italy,  they  displayed  their  banners  within  siffht  of 
Rome ;  but  the  vigour  of  the  senate  compelled  them  to  retreat,  Uioagh 
they  returned  to  their  own  country  laden  with  booty. 

THE  CHURCH. 

So  early  as  the  end  of  the  second  century  or  the  beginning  of  tltt 
diird,  the  Christian  faith  had  gradually  spread  to  the  middle  and  higher 

lanke,— when  broke  out  the 

^^ 

^Tto  tribM  were  Umm:— 1.  The  Cbaaei ;  9.  The  SkamM ;  31  The  Attasri ;  ^ 
iHl :  &  Tke  CkaoMvii ;  a.  Tke  CatU ;  7.  The  Balii  sad  GhtfuMl. 


•  # 


•  TBiRD  cEirxrss  a.  d.  14ft 

•         Fifth  Pekmcdtioii,  a.  d.  302. — The  Emperoi  Several  was  at  fint 

rM  unfavourable  W  the  believdrs;  but  probably  cOD^dering  ihem  as 

*MDi:h   polilicat   eoenim  aa   ieligiou»  schismatics,  he    uubliabed   hia 

HDguioBiT  cdiats  a^nst  tbem,  whirh  forbade,  in  a  particulur  manner, 

.    b11  Bsseniblits,  pnblic  or  prirnte.     While  thus  occupied,  he  celebrated 

th«  seculnr  gomes,  which,  like  most  oUierpagnu  restivala,  were  r<4i|liTe<I 

•by  riolent  explosiona  of  fury  against  the  ChrislianB.     In  AlexBndriii 

■    t^eclally  the  petaecution  lagcd ;  almoat  at]  the  clergy  in  that  city  being 

mwaacred  ot  rampelled  to  flee.     Origin,  as  yet  quite  youDe-,  was  alone 

ebiiged  with  the  coalinntiiKC  of  the  eacred  functions ;  nor  was  his  oflico 

Williout  trouble  and  danger,  Blnce  lie  was  more  than  onog  on  the  point 

bf  (eceiTine  the  ctoivn  of  marly idom.     At  Carthage,  Rome,  and  Lyons, 

the  bilhrulwere  severely  afflicted  i  ^oogh  it  should  be  observed  thai 

Ibe  traces  of  this  persecution  In  the  West  are  not  distinct. 

SirrB  PsBSECUTioN,  *.  D.  235. — The  church  enjoyed  a  period  of 

npose  twenlf-foui  years,  but  tlie  accesdou  of  the  brutal  Maximin  wa* 

'   thtt  signal  ior  new  trials.    A  promiscuous  massacre  of  the  Christiansi 

C    ineladiif  every  rank  and  bodi  aeies,  lasted  during  the  whole  of  liis  reign. 

#      Setkkth  Pkbskcutiok,  a.d.  Q5D. — The  most  formidable  enemies  of 

dM  Chiucli  were  the  heretics,  who  in  the  second  and  third  centuries 

■Ml  very  nomerons.  The  Marcioniles,  the  Maniehrans,  and  the  Arians, 

nised  those  important  questions  which  long  diTidi?d  the  Christian  world, 

and  are  in  some  lespects  perpetnalcd  to  our  times. 

Philip,  the  Arabian,  among  some  writers  passed  for  a  convert,  but  his 

^    anocessot  Decius,  alarmed  by  the  miseries  of  the  empire  and  his  own 

"^    M«carions  station,  thought  that  the  gods  would  strengthen  his  crown  if 

MrTMtnred  to  their  deserted  altars  the  honours  which  had  aurrotinded 

■hem  in  more  prosperous  days.     For  this  purpose  he  began  a  bloody 

penectition,  which  extended  over  the  whole  empire.     Christianity  had 

■Insdy  gained  such  strength,  and  its  partisans  were  so  numerous,  that 

>  tlw  stru^le  between  it  and  paganism  assumed  almost  the  appearance 

cif  a  civil  war.     The  old  creed  had  still  on  its  side  the  majonW  of  ihs 

eipulation,  the  army,  and  the  public  authorities ;  bot  although  many 
brislians  apoatatiicd,  otliers  were  not  wnn^g  to  seal  their  testimony 
with  their  blood,  and  fortify  by  theii  courage  5ic  trembling  hearts  of 
Ifaeii  brethren.  Carthage  and  AJeiandria,  In  particular,  were  the  seen* 
of  iDDch  sofiering ;  but  Origen  escaped,  and,  in  the  midst  of>cruel  lor- 
taKS  prolonged  during  several  days,  gloried  in  the  pains  which  proved 
'        U*  sincerity. 

EiSBTii  pEBsiccnox,  A.  o.  258. — Valerian's  persecution  wts  brief, 
.  for  he  had  begun  his  reign  by  acts  of  clemency,  and  when  holding  the 

office  of  censor,  expressed  his  opinion  that  Christianity  exercised  a 
btootable  influence  on  public  morals.  His  changed  conduct  roust  be 
■nrihated  to  tha  sorcerer  Macrianus,  who  had  a  comjilete  nustery  over 
^U*  mind.  The  first  edict  lefl  the  community  in  peace,  but  subjected  all 
^  Wicconforming  biEhons  to  the  penally  of  death,  as  also  the  conliBCSlion 
cf  their  churches  and  endowments.  Among  the  victims  were  Sl  Law> 
lanoe.  St  Stephen,  and  St,  Cyprian  of  Carthage. 

NtNTH  PtRSictrrioa.  k.  d.  ^72. — Aurelian  was  arrested  in  his  esTeer 
^■while  ill  the  »ct  of  signing  an  edict  gainst  the  Christians — by  Ihs 
WUag  of  a  tbonderbolt  at  his  feet.     Bat  Uie  end  of  his  reign  witnetned 
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manj  •ereritiat  tgaintt  the  new  sect  in  consequence  of  hU  orders,  and 
St.  Denis  of  Fnnoe  was  put  to  death. 

Tknth  PKBSicuTunr,  or  the  Era  or  Mart^'hs,  a.  d.  285. — A  fina] 
and  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  crush  the  new  reli{pon  by  Diocletian, 
wheat  wife  and  daughter  are  said  to  have  been  converted.  The  first 
edicf'against  the  Christians  was  published  24th  February  303.  By  it 
the  churches  were  ordered  to  be  demolished,  and  the  sacred  books  to  be 
delivered  up,  under  pain  of  death,  and  publicly  burnt.  All  assemblies 
for  religions  worship  were  prohibited,  the  property  of  the  chiirt'h  was 
eonfiscated,  and  its  members  were  put  beyond  tiie  protection  of  the  law. 
In  subsequent  edicts  he  declared  his  intention  of  abolishing  the  uamo  of 
Christian;  but  he  contributed  only  to  its  further  propagation.  Tht 
Cssar  Galerius  was  the  instigator  of  these  cruel  measures,  which  were 
much  increased  by  an  accidental  fire  that  broke  out  it\  the  palace  at 
Nicomedia.  Galerius,  the  most  implacable  enemy  of  Christianity, 
having  been  raised  to  the  throne  of  the  East  in  conscqnencc  of  the 
abdication  of  Diocletian,  the  persecution  was  continued  wiui  unantigated 
Mverity.  But  the  fervent  spirit  of  religion  was  far  from  yielding  to  this 
Tiolent  shock.  The  believers  still  assembled  regularly  in  private  meet- 
ings ;  and  though  they  were  deprived  of  the  most  eminent  of  tlieir  body, 
thtir  numbers  preserved  them  from  extermination.  In  the  seventh  year 
of  his  reign,  Ualerius  was  smitten  with  a  loathsome  disease,  the  lower 
mion  of  his  body  being  consumed  by  a  fetid  ulcer,  or  in  the  langua^ 
OK  scripture,  **he  was  eaten  of  worms,**  like  Herod  the  Great,  and,  in 
later  times,  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Physicians,  oracles,  and  even  the  god 
of  medicine  himself,  were  applied  to  in  vain;  no  remedy  could  diminish 
the  virulence  of  a  malady  which  had  already  reached  the  vitals.  Ha- 
rassed by  the  recollection  of  the  tortures  he  had  inflicted,  he  thoucrht  to 
allay  the  angubh  of  his  body  by  recalling  the  edicts  against  (/hristi^nity, 
and  by  allowing  the  free  and  public  exercise  of  its  ceremonies ;  but  the 
hand  of  death  was  upon  him,  and  in  a  few  days  he  expired,  311.  Tlie 
heathens  themselves,  it  is  said,  were  astonished  at  this  signal  intorposi- 
lion  of  the  Almighty  in  favour  of  his  worshippers.  In  the  dominions  of 
Maximin  the  persecution  was  still  continued,  nor  did  it  stop  until  shortly 
before  his  decease,  when  his  people  had  been  diminished  by  famine  and 
pestilence,  and  his  power  was  threatened  by  Constantine.  In  the  death 
of  this  monarch  also  the  Christians  of  that  age  beheld  the  fingcT  of  God, 
for  he  expired  in  the  most  excruciating  torments,  his  body  being  con- 
sumed by  an  internal  fire^  313. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  number  of  victims  who  perished  in 
this  persecution:  a  whole  legion,  consisting  of  six  thoasand  men,  are 
•aid  to  have  suffered  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps. 

Diocletian's  fiery  sword 
Work*d  busy  as  the  lightning :  then  was  AUtan  tried, 
England's  first  martyr. 

A  multitude  of  the  believers,  who  took  refuge  among  the  German 
tribes,  were  received  with  kindness ;  and  the  Goths  were  said  to  have 
been  indebted  to  a  young  female  captive  for  their  first  knowledge  of  the 
foapel. 

Bead :  tfiimsn's  History  of  ChristiaQit j,  book  iL'c.  9. 
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FOURTH  CEPfTUBY. 

Rovi. — 306,  ConsUDtine.— 330,  Conslanlbople.— 361,  JuIiui^-^4,  DirkiM 
of  the  Empiro  between  Valena  and  VnlooliiiiBn.— 378,  Battle  of  AdliUHipU. 
—379,  TheodoiBDi  the  Grcul.— 391,  Eugeniiu,  Emperor. 

1^  CencB,— EalablUliinenl  of  CliriBiianitr. — 319,  Aiian  Heres]'.— S!S,  Ni- 
Mne  Coancil,— 390.  Tbcodnilua  prohibiis  Pagaaigm. 

bvuTioxs. — 385,  Saddle*. —  39S,  Aerometera  by  Hypalia.— 400,   Gothic 


lis,   Augnalia,  — 


III- 
brauTult.  Ii.e.  —  Eosebiua,   Chrysoatota,  —  L.   Lbc 


CoHSTiMTUK,  *.  0.  30G. — After  the  abdication  of  Diocletiati,  CoB« 
t   OKDtiiui  ind  Galeriua  aBC«ndod  the  vacated  thrones;  the  fonner  gfoTAfo- 
ia^i  oDder  bis  new  title  of  emperor,  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
.  Bauin;  the  latter  reiaining  those  of  the  East.     IVo  new  Cesars  were 
MMlDled,  Malimin  and  iieTerus  ;  and  according  to  the  arraiiTement  of 
DiSHetian,  the  latter  should  have  recognised  the  authority  of  the  Em- 
peror of  the  West.     Bat  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  Galeiius,  who, 
MMTving  for  biinseir  the  couatries   tying  between  Italjr  and  Sjria, 
ncnied  an  equal  influence  over  bim  and  Maiimin,  and  by  their  meaiiB 
^*  bscame  luasler  of  nearly  Ihree-f'iuctlis  of  the  empire. 
0        CoDSlanline,  the  son  of  ConslaniiuB,  was  a  Dacian  by  birth,  and  had 
aUsined  eishleen  ycara  when  his  father  was  nominated  Cssar.     He  did 
not  immediately  profit  by  (his  elevotion,  but  followed  Diocletian  and 
•ignalized  himself  in  the  Egyptain  wars,  in  which,  besides  rising  to  the 
MMion  of  tribune  of  Uie  Urat  order,  he  so  far  enjoyed  the  good  will  of 
.  the  anny  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Galerius.     Proceeding  to  Brilaiti, 

b«  rejcinad  his  father,  on  whose  death  at  York,  in  306,  he  wa>  pio- 
eUinied  Augtistos  by  the  soldiers,  which  title  however  was  not  confirmed 

51  the  emperor,  but  thnt  of  Ccssr  substituted,  with  full  euthoiily  over 
I  the  transalpine  provinces.  Shortly  after  the  elevation  of  Constantine, 
an  insurrection  breke  out  in  Rome  on  the  imposition  of  additional  taxes; 
when,  encoura^d  by  the  connivance  of  the  senate  and  the  weakness  of 
the  civic  inards,  the  populace  elected  Maxentiiis,  the  son  of  Maximian, 
in  place  oftlie  absent  Galeiius,  almost  without  oppositi on.  This  change 
df«w  the  father  from  his  retreat  to  aid  Maienlius,  b^  his  counsels,  and 
thereby  to  atrongthen  his  party.  Severus,  who  wished  to  assert  the 
Wthority  of  Galeriits,  was  besieged  in  Itavcnna,  and  soon  afterwards 
•olTered  death ;  and  the  latter  was  forthwith  compelled  to  retire  from 
Italy,  which  he  had  unsuccessfully  invaded.  Licinius  was  now  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  Aiig;uatus,  with  the  goTcmment  of  Illyria,  while  Maximln, 
•nvious  of  those  new  honouts,  assumed  the  same  dignity  in  AfricG, 
when  WRS  seen  the  slran?e  circumstance  of  six  emperors  presiding  at 
MWe  over  the  Roman  world,*  Maiimian  was  the  first  to  lose  the  title, 
Us  son  being  unwilling  to  see  the  exercise  of  power  controlled  by  his 
hthcr.    Ga^rius  passed  hia  time  in  useful  improremcnti  ifatoughont  hia 

•  Maiimtan.  Mi»nlla(,HutinlD,  LMJaiiu,MIwiiu,aadODUtut>H. 
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dominioni,  haTlag  wisely  abandoned  the  design  of  uniting  the  empire 
.in  hifl  own  hands;  but  scarcely  had  he  expired  when  the  two  emperors, 
whom  he  had  invested  with  the  purple,  shared  his  territory;  the  pro- 
Tinces  of  Asia  falling  to  Maximin,  and  those  of  Europe  augmenting  the 
goTemmont  of  Lieinius.  Maxentius,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  purple 
by  tha  teal  of  the  senate  and  people,  soon  forgot  how  he  had  obtained 
his  crown,  and  conducted  himself  even  in  Rome,  in  a  tyrannical 
■anner.  His  cruelty  was  especially  manifested  after  the  fall  of  the 
usurper  Alexanderi  who,  having  revolted  in  Africa,  was  speedily  van- 
quisned.  That  province  was  mercilessly  rsvaged  in  punishment  for 
the  insurrection,  and  at  home  the  emperor's  exactions  and  .unjust  con* 
damnations  were  greatly  multiplied.  Constantine  freed  Italy  from  this 
despot,  whom  he  defeated  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  and  who  was 
drowned  in  the  Tiber  as  he  fled  from  the  field  of  battle,  312.* 

The  conqueror  entered  Rome  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people  and 
■mate,  who  assigned  him  by  decree  the  first  place  among  the  Mugwtu 
Soma  time  afVer«  Lieinius,  hip  ally,  added  new  provinces  to  those  he 
■haady  possessed.  Having  been  attacked  by  Maximin  during  the 
winter  or  313,  the  promptitude  and  superior  skill  of  Lieinius  gave  him 
the  advantage ;  and  his  enemy,  who  was  defeated,  gained  more  cele- 
brity by  the  swiftness  of  his  flight  than  by  his  courage  in  the  field. 
Tw«nt^-four  hours  after  his  discomfiture,  Nlaximin  was  seen  pale  and 
tnoiblmg,  and  stripped  of  his  imperial  ornaments,  at  Nicomedia,  about 
ona  hundred  and  ikti^  miles  from  the  scene  of  his  ruin.  Lieinius  did 
not  imitate  Constantine  in  the  use  he  made  of  his  victory,  but  stained  it 
by  putting  to  death  men,  women,  and  children,  partisans  of  the  van- 
ouished  prince.  The  Roman  people  now  had  but  two  masters ;  yet 
tfom  the  disposition  of  each  it  was  not  possible  that  there  could  be  any 
rest  until  one  should  be  destroyed.  Constantine  was  young,  active,  and 
ambitious,  and  would  not  have  waited  fot  an  opportunity  to  begin  the 
war,  even  had  not  the  other  afforded  one  by  engaging  in  a  conspiracy 
un^Mt  him.  Two  battles  lost  at  Cibal»  and  Mardia  compelled 
Lieinius  to  yield  five  provinces,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  Thrace  and  the 
Kast,  allowing  Illyria  to  pass  over  to  the  victor,  314.  Nine  years  after, 
ha  was  entirely  deprived  of  his  power  and  bajaished  to  Thessalonica, 
where  he  was  put  to  death ;  and  bis  rival  who  had  publicly  embraced 
Christianity  ten  years  before,  became  sole  master  or  the  empire,  393. 
After  his  victory,  the  successful  monarch  had  to  contend  a^inst  the 
Goths  and  Sarmatians,  tha  former  of  whom  were  bound  to  furnish  a  body 
of  40,000  auxiliaries.  But  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  this 
reign  was  the  foundation  of  a  new  capital.  A  Christian  court  might 
seem  to  be  misplaced  in  Pagan  Rome,  besides  which  the  necessity  of 
strengUiening  the  frontiere  against  the  Goths  and  Persians,  while  it  made 
some  change  necessary,  seemed  to  indicate  the  position  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Constantine  was  unhappy :  his  son 
Crispus  was  put  to  death  on  the  accusation  of  his  step-mother  Fausta, 
who  was  herself  not  Inng  after  convicted  of  adultery  and  suffocated  in  a 
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Tided  the  empire 
ns,  Conslantine  II.,  ConstaDlius,  and  Conslaae. 
latmatiiis  and  Annibalianiig,  received,  the  formei 
tb«  rank  of  t'.Kaat,  the  latter  a  gmnt  part  of  Aaia  Minor,  with  the  titlo 
of  king.  A  short  lime  afterwirda.  Sapor  TI.,  king  of  Persia,  sent  to 
demand  o(  the  cmpeiot  the  provincea  whicli  Naises  had  ceded  to  Dio- 
ult-lian.  The  Roman  aoverelgn  rt^plied  that  lie  would  bear  his  ovn 
uiawer,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  far  war  when  he  fell 
Q]  at  Nicninedia,  and  died  after  receiving  baptism  by  tlie  hands  of  Ibe 
AiiMi  bishop  EuecbiuB,  337. 

TAMILT  OF  CONBTANTtNE. 
ConTurnm  I..  Cataici,  tSDO. 
•I.  1.  HaltBt.    3.  Tbaodori. 


Imperial  AJminislraiibH, 

Con>la:iline  was  the  foander  ofa  now  order  of  things,  which  DimlEliiin  had 
•ndcavmued,  alihough  impcrfecdy,  to  esisbliih  before  him:  tor  ihe  preriaui 
tnitiur (  d»pDliam  he  subnitulnl  (hnlorthe  courlandors  numerous  hierarchr. 
Henceforward  all  ambilion  found  a  pisce  around  iba  aoveriign ;  and  the  gene- 
rala  no  lonser  ww  nn  open  path  by  which  nn}'  of  them  miEhi  advance  lo  the 
ilnpcrial  lliTe.  The  furmer  state  of  ihinss,  which  hid  given  iiEe  lo  somany  re- 
volt*, was  altered  :  step  by  itepeach  of  ihe  commanders  mishl  rise  to  lbs  fool  of 
the  Ihrone,  but  llie  power  of  en  hereditary  principle  checketrhis  farther  progrrsa, 
B*«deeibe  court,  there  was  n  sacred  body  of  men  everywhere  preacnl,  guiding; 
•nd  iiiBuoncingall  minili.  Since  ihe  year  313,  Conslantine  bad  embraced  ibe 
Hue  lailb ;  but  as  the  church  bad  long  previously  possessed  its  hierarchy,  be  did 
'^-Ua  more  ihan  conaecrsie  and  sanclunt  its  oreaniiatioa. 

in  ibe  reguiaiion  of  tbs  court  the  plan  of  UiocteiiBn  was  closely  fbltowad, 

rign  was  no  longer  visible  to  bis  eubieels,  and  access  lo  him  Was 

ily  after  a  iiouMesome  ceremonial.    Below  ihe  seven  domcstica  of 

or  rather  the  great  officers  of  the  stxe,  were  four  ctsases  of  nobiljly, 

ixempi  from  Ibe  various  taxes,  except  thai  imposed  on  land,  which  was 

by  every  one,  even  the  emperor.     Under  Ihe  superior  gonersls  of  Ihe  army 

>  Ihe  eounls  and  dukes;  the  legions  were  reduced  from  ClXKl  to  1600  men, 

ifae  whole  army  was  classed  in  three  itivinons, — housebiild  iroops,  garri- 

lor  Ihe  ireahhy  cities  of  the  empire,  and  bontier  euardB,  nil  of  whom  were 

less  exempted  from  taistien.     But  ibciie  soTdierB  were  now  entirely 

of  Dioclelian  expressly  forbidding  the  enlistmeni  of  any  man 


BKreenirr ;  a  law  of  Dia 
poseesaed  of  Iwenly-five  ■ 


FlXlMCES. — The  taxei  payable  b}^  Roman  ciliicns  were  —  a  poll-tax,  i 
property-lax  or  censoa.  customs  or  duticB  on  mcrchsndiBe  imparled  or  exported, 
TUrini  from  one-eighth  to  one-foriieih  ad-valerem,  tjlbes  on  the  farming  of  Ihe 
public  lands,  a  legacy-iax,  and  one-iweniieth  on  all  manumissiona.  The  public 
revennes  of  Ihe  empire  have  been  calculated  at  nearly  forly  millions  of  our 
Money.  This  smounl  varied  little  lill  the  time  of  Consl amine,  or  rather  Dio 
denan.  who  subaiituted  a  simplo  and  direcl  liu.  called  ihe  Indielim,  in  iha 
nead  of  all  prece^g  conltibu lions.*     Ail  the  lands  of  ibe  slate,  includmg  llia 
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patnmofiy  of  the  emperor,  were  aabjected  to  this  impost,  and  the  lean  preron 
cation  in  the  account  given  in  by  each  proprietor  was  punishabU  b  j  death. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  was  the  si^al  for  internal  disturbances, 
which  were  settled  for  a  time  by  the  division  of  his  dominions  amonfl 
the  three  princes.  Constantino,  the  eldest,  obtained  Gaal,  Spain,  and 
Britain;  Constantios  ruled  over  Thrace  and  the  East;  and  Constans 
was  the  soverei^  of  Italy  and  Africa.  Constantius,  337,  was  soon 
called  to  the  Persian  war,  where  he  soon  found  himself  unable  to  resist 
the  skill  and  ralour  of  Sapor.  It  is  true  he  succeeded  in  restoring 
Chosroes,  son  of  Tiridates  to  his  paternal  throne,  but  this  effeminate 
prince  consented,  as  the  price  of  peace,  to  pay  &  heavy  tribute,  and  re- 
store the  excluded  provmce  of  Atropatene.  Scarcely  three  years  had 
elapsed  after  the  partition  of  the  empire,  before  Constantine  became 
dissatisfied  with  his  share,  and  crossed  the  Alps  to  attack  Constans,  by 
whom  he  was  defeated  and  killed :  his  possessions  were  added  to  those 
of  his  conqueror  who  himself  ten  years  afterwards  met  with  a  violent 
death  at  the  hands  of  some  of  the  troops  of  Magiientius*  Aller  the  demise 
of  his  two  brothers,  Constantius  was  involved,  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
West,  in  a  civil  contest  with  the  usurper  just  named,  in  which  he  was 
ultimately  successful,  and  became  sole  emperor,  353.  The  two  nephews 
of  Constantine,  Gallus  and  Julian,  who,  at  the  death  of  their  uncle,  had 
escaped  from  the  ruin  of  their  family,  were  long  confined  in  prison,  till 
the  emergencies  of  the  state  invested  the  former  with  the  title  of  Cesar, 
351.  His  cruelty  and  imprudence,  together  with  his  mean  submission 
to  his  blood-thirsty  wife  Constantina,  were  the.cause  of  his  disgrace  and 
untimely  end,  354.  Julian  now  alone  survived,  and  was  passing  his 
hours  in  studious  retirement  at  Athens,  when  he  was  unwillingly  de- 
clared Caesar,  355,  and  appointed  to  the  provinces  of  Gaul.  His  retired 
and  scholastic  education  had  not  disoualified  him  for  more  active  pur- 
suits. He  defeated  the  Gauls  and  Franks;  made  three  expeditions 
beyond  the  Rhine ;  and  while  his  victories  suspended  the  inroads  of  the 
barbarians,  his  civil  administration  alleviated  the  distresses  of  the  people. 
Meantime  Constantius  was  feebly  making  head  against  the  irruptions  of 
Sapor ;  and  to  quiet  the  seditious  comparisons  between  himself  and  the 
Caesar,  he  ordered  into  the  East  four  lemons  of  the  army  of  Gaul ;  but 
his  commands  were  disobeyed,  and  the  discontented  soldiers  proclaimed 
Julian  emperor.  No  tim<»  was  to  be  lost,  and  the  new  monarch,  by  a 
hasty  march,  with  a  small  army  of  veteran  soldiers,  took  possession  of 
the  capital  a  month  after  the  death  of  Constantius,  361. 

Julian,  sumamed  the  Apostate  from  having  abandoned  the  Christian 
religion  in  which  he  was  educated,  Had  embraced  the  mythology  of 
paganism,  as  subtilized  by  the  New  Platonic  school ;  but  while  he 
wrote  against  Christianity,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  a  reformed 
polytheism  in  place  of  the  gospels,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  his 
tolerant  principles.  In  the  year  363,  desirous  of  proving  the  fallacy  of 
the  prophecies,  he  determined  to  rebuild  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem ;  but 
'*  horrible  balls  of  fire  breaking  out  near  the  foundations,  rendered  the 
place  inaccessible  to  the  scorched  and  blasted  workmen."    His  chief 

reviewed  every  fifteeD  yean,  it  gave  riws  to  the  Cycle  of  Tndictinnt,  which  became  tlir 
eommon  era,  be^nninf;  with  the  flrit  September,  a.  d.  313.— To  find  the  Indiction.  ado 
9  to  the  given  year,  becauM  Chrin  was  bom  in  the  year  answering  to  the  f>iirth  of 
tUa  cyde.  and  iivlde  tlM  ivnii  by  13 ;  the  renainder  will  be  the  ytar  of  tba  Indictioo. 
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potitieal  eavM  were  the  punishment  of  infonners,  who  had  been  the 
•conrge  of  the  previous  reign,  and  reforming  the  abases  oi  the  coun,  in 
which  were  to  be  seen  thoosands  of  the  most  useless  menials.  He  was 
thus  enabled  at  once  to  reduce  the  taxes  by  one-fifth,  and  to  indulge  in 
greater  magnificence  in  the  state  ceremonials.  Superstitious  to  excess, 
be  sacrificed  on  every  occasion,  and  performed  with  scrupulous  anxiety 
the  functions  of  sovereign  pontiff.  He  had  been  scarcely  six  months  at 
Constantinople  before  he  set  out  on  his  Persian  expedition,  in  which  he 
was  at  first  successful ;  but,  allowing  himself  to  be  misled  by  a  deserter, 
he  was  surrounded  by  the  army  of  Sapor,  and  fell  mortally  wounded,  in 
the  tliirty-second  year  of  his  age,  363. 

With  4he  acceflsion  of  Julian  paganism  was  restored  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  had  been  bhnded  by  the  preiudices  of  a  mind 
too  much  preoccupied  to  perceive  the  luminous  point  to  which  the  world  was 
verging ;  he  erred,  and  to  be  mistaken  in  such  a  manner,  when  the  destinies 
of  a  kmgdom  depend  upon  the  decision  of  its  ruler,  is  the  greatest  of .  misfor- 
tunes. During  a  reign  of  eighteen  months,  part  of  which  was  taken  up  with 
his  expedition  against  .the  Persians,  he  could  not  effect  all  the  good  or  evil  that 
has  been  attributed  to  him.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  violently  opposed 
Christianity,  but.  on  the  contrary,  to  have  allowed  its  followers  full  liberty  of 
assembling,  and  to  have  permitted  entire  freedom  of  conscience.  The  gravest 
infraction  of  religious  tolerance  that  can  be  attributed  to  this  emperor  is  the 
law  of  362,  forbidding  Christians  to  teach  the  faculties  of  rhetoric  and  belles- 
lettres.* 


Jovian,  a.  d.  363,  a  fervent  Christian,  succeeded  Julian,  and  by 
repting  the  conditions  offered  by  Sapor,  was  Alowed  to  withdraw  the 
Roman  army.  All  the  conquests  of  Diocletian  were  restored,  and  Ar- 
menia was  to  be  entirely  abandoned.  Eight  months  after,  the  new 
ruler  was  carried  off  by  disease,  and  the  army  then  assembled  at  Nictea 
chose,  as  his  successor,  Valertinian,  who  selected  Valens  for  his 
colleague,  and  the  empire  was  divided  between  them.  The  latter 
goveriK^  the  East,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Persian  frontiers ;  the  former 
reserving  to  himself  the  rest  of  the  empire,  from  the  extremity  of  Greece 
westward  to  the  ocean. 

EASTERN  EMPIRE, 

Valeics,  a.  d.  364. — ^The  govcrnhient  of  this  prince  was  distur})od  by 
the  insurrection  of  Procopius,  365,  though  tlie  next  year  witnessed  the 
defeat  and  death  of  the  rebel.  The  emperor  now  began  a  violent  perse- 
cution  of  the  orthodox  Christians,  and  the  martyrdom  of  the  venerable 
Athanasius  was  one  of  his  first  acts.  But  Valens  did  not  neglect  the 
commercial  interests  of  his  subjects,  and  in  the  first  year  of  his  roitpi  he 
reduced  the  Vxxes  one-fourth.  The  Persian  contest  still  continued ; 
Sapor  invaded  Armenia,  and  the  city  of  Artageras  was  taken  aftrr  a  siejre 
of  fourteen  months,  and  a  loss  of  nearly  17,000  lives  by  famine,  369. 
The  conclusion  of  the  Gothic  war  allowed  the  eastern  emperor  to  spend 
several  years  at  Antioch,  disturbed  only  by  religious  dissensions.  But 
in  375,  Bishop  Ulphilas,  with  other  ambassadors  from  the  Goths, 
solicited  his  assistance  against  the  Hans, — an  oriental  people,  Calmucks 
or  Mongols,  closely  allied  to  the  Finnish  stock. 

*  Abridged  (Vom  thn  **nUtoire  dt  la  Destmeticn  du  Pafanitrnt.^'  )fy  Mr.  Arthur  B^of 
not,  which  containt  a  luroinuuf  criticUqi  of  the  cksracior  of  Julian,  enhaucuU  by  a 
rigorous  style  and  extennv*  learniug. 
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Battlk  or  ADRiAifopLKf  A.  D.  378. — ^The  Goths,  to  the  nambct  o^ 
nearly  a  million,  were  transported  across  the  Danube,  and  settled  on  tbc 
southern  hank  of  that  river.  Roman  ayarice  and  treachery  drove  tlusD 
to  revolt ;  but  they  were  kept  in  check  by  the  lieutenants  of  Valens,  and 
their  forces  wasteJ  by  famine.  The  emperor  hastened  in  person  from 
the  East,  and  on  the  9th  August  378,  attacked  the  invaders  near  Adria- 
nople,  where  he  suffered  a  terrible  defeat,  losing  two-thirds  of  an  army 
of  300,000  men.    He  fled  wounded  from  the  field,  and  took  refuge  in  a 

{ peasant's  hut,  to  which  the  victors  set  fire,  not  knowing  that  the  monarch 
ay  concealed  within.  The  inexperience  of  the  Goths  prevented  them 
from  taking  advantage  of  their  triumph  otherwise  than  by  ravaging 
Thrace,  and  carrying  their  predatory  expeditions  to  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

When  Gratian,  the  Western  Emperor,  received  the  news  of  these 
events,  he  called  Theodosius  from  his  estate  in  Spain,  to  which  he  had 
retiiBd  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  raised  him  to  tlie  Eastern  throne, 
as  being  the  only  man  capable  of  bearing  the  heavy  weight  of  power, 
37^.  Nor  were  the  general  expectations  disappointed,  for,  by  his  pru- 
dence, he  delivered  the  Roman  provinces  from  the  Goths,  and  taking 
advantage  of  their  dissensions,  compelled  them  to  capitulate,  382,  so 
that,  until  his  death,  the  empire  did  not  lose  a  single  province.  His 
leign  was  not  less  devoted  to  religion  than  to  politics ;  for,  while  he 
eroshed  the  barbarians,  he  endeavoured  also  to  eradicate  the  Arian 
heresy,  even  at  the  price  of  blood.  During  the  civil  wars  of  the  West, 
he  made  two  campaiglis  in  Italy,  where  his  success  was  equal  to  the 
justice  of  his  cause.  Afler  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  usurper  Eugenius, 
he  became  sole  emperor  of  the  world,  a  title  which  he  enjoyed  only  a  few 
months,  as  he  died  at  Milan  in  395.  He  was  the  last  who  ruled  over 
the  whole  Roman  empire,  which,  torn  and  distracted  as  it  was,  his  two 
sons  divided  between  them.  Arcadias,  as  emperor  of  the  East,  reigned 
at  Constantinople ;  and  Honorius  in  the  West  preferred  Ravenna  to  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  empire. 

B  V  the  moderation  which  characterized  the  victories  of  Theodosius,  by  the 
wisJoro  of  his  laws,  and  the  success  of  his  arms,  he  justly  merited  (he  title  of 
Great.  Friends  and  enemies,  Pagans  and  Christians,  have  alike  given  thcii 
testimony  to  his  talents  and  virtues.  He  preserved  on  the  throne  the  simple 
maimers  of  his  early  life,  and  the  splendour  of  the  diadem  never  made  him 
forgot  that  he  was  a  father,  husband,  and  friend.  His  good  qualities  were,  how- 
ever, tarnished  by  his  momentary  impetuosity  and  his  occasional  cruelty  when 
under  the  influence  of  excited  passion,  as  in  those  melancholy  instances  when 
the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  and  of  Thessalonica  rose  in  revolt  against  him.* 

WESTERN  EMPIRE. 

Valentinian,  a.  d.  364,  preserved  a  strict  impartiality  and  toleration 
during  this  age  of  religious  contention,  his  mind  being  occupied  by  other 
subjects.  The  Alemanni  invaded  and  ravaged  Gaul,  but  the  brave 
Jovinus,  afler  a  severe  conflict,  drove  them  across  the  Rhine,  36G.  In 
Britain  the  inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  were  repeatedly  checked  by 
the  vigorous  exertions  of  Theodosius,  father  of  the  emperor  of  that  name. 
The  same  brave  general  af^rward^  recovered  Africa,  which  had  joined 
the  rebellious  standard  of  Firmus  the  Moor,  373.  The  Goths,  despisin*j 
the  two  obscure  princes  who  were  raised  to  the  throne,  passed  tbc 
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Dtnube,  V/  the  nmnber  of  30,000  men ;  but  after  a  sanguinarj  war  of 
three  years,  they  were  glad  to  accept  peace.  The  Quadi  followed,  with 
lUll  worse  success ;  and  it  was  while  receiving  their  ambassadors  thai 
Valentinian  broke  into  a  furious  passion  which  caused  his  death,  376. 

GratiXn  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father.  His  firs^ 
exploit  in  arms  was  the  defeat  of  the  Alemanni  who  had  crossed  the 
Rhine,  in  378.  Unable  to  resist  alone  the  tempest  of  barbarians  who 
threatened  to  burst  over  the  provinces,  he  invested  Tbeodosius  with  the 
empire  of  the  East,  379.  The  preference  he  manifested  for  his  Scythian 
body-guard  naturally  excited  the  discontent  of  the  Roman  troops. 
Ifaximus,  who  commanded  in  Britain,  availed  himself  of  these  mur- 
murs to  assume  the  purple,  and  Gratian  perished  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin,  383.  Not  satisfied  with  possessmg  the  provinces  westward 
of  the  Alps,  the  usurper  invaded  Italy,  which  was  governed  by  Valkn- 
TiMiAN  IL,  a  brother  of  the  late  monarch.  Theodosius  supported  ths 
Italian  prince,  and  Maximus  was  defeated  and  killed  at  Aquileia«  388 ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  Valentinian  perished  by  the  hand  of  the  Frank 
Arbogastes,  before  he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year,  392.  The  rhe- 
torician Eugenius,  secretary  of  the  barbarian  general,  was  raised  to  the 
Tacant  throne,  and  for  (two  ^ears  Theodosius  durst  not  attack  him, 
defendfed  as  he  was  by  the  skill  of  his  master  and  the  numerous  Franks 
ha  had  collected  around  him.  The  battle  which,  in  394,  put  an  end  to 
the  reign  and  life  of  Eugenius,  was  fought  by  foreigners  alone:  the 
troops  of  Theodosius  being  Goths,  under  Uie  command  of  their  native 
chiefs,  and  their  antagonists  Franks  and  AllemannL 

The  history  of  the  Western  Empire  now  rapidly  approaches  its  close.  The 
huniry  which  pervaded  the  cities,  and  the  relaxation  of  military  discipline 
prepared  its  fall.  Ministers,  soldiers,  and  generals  were  chosen  from  the  bar* 
Dsrous  tributaries  of  Rome ;  and  the  incorporation  of  the  Goths  and  other  tribes 
was  a  fatal  injury  to  the  internal  government  of  the  state.  The  court  was  given 
up  to  idle  pomp  and  ceremony  ;  women  and  eunuchs  directed  the  affairs  of  the 
world ;  corruption,  injustice,  and  oppression,  famine  and  pestilence,  completed 
the  gloomy  picture. 

BARBARIC  MIGRATIONS. 

The  fourth  century  was  marked  by  an  incident  of  great  importance,- 
the  appearance  of  the  Huns  in  Europe;  an  event  which  led  to  the  frea 
migrations  that  followed,  and  finally  brought  on  the  destruction  of  tl# 
Roman  Empire  in  the  West. 

The  name  of  German  comprehends  all  those  tribes  which,  from  th 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  were  established  between  56^  N.  latitude  and  the 
Danube,  and  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Vistula.  One  of  these  nations, 
the  Goths,  being  driven  from  the  mouths  of  the  latter  river  by  others 
who  dwelt  farther  to  the  east,  sought  refuge  on  the  frontiers  of  Dacia 
where  Caracalla  found  them  in  213.  Aurelian  permitted  them  to  settle 
slong  the  Euxine  Sea,  when  they  became  divided  into  Eastern  or  Ostro- 

Soths — from  the  Don  to  the  Dniester,  and  Western  or  Visigoths — from 
le  Dniester  to  the  Danube.  About  the  year  374  the  barbarous  horde 
of  the  Hiong-nu^  or  Huns,  appeared  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Don. 
They  were  a  nomad  people  who  wandered  over  tbe  mountains  and  pas- 
lure-grounds  of  Upper  Asia,  particularly  in  the  countries  lying  between 
Siberia  and  India.    The  first  historical  notice  of  them  is  found  in 
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Chinese  documents  of  the  age  of  Domitian.  Their  khan  or  taiijooi 
Tchnn  Goei,  had  founded  a  powerful  empire  beyond  the  northern  edge 
of  the  desert  of  Kobi,  by  whose  successors  the  Manchoos  or  Eastern 
Tartars  were  subdued.  The  Chinese,  who  vainly  opposed  their  great 
wall  to  check  these  incursions,  were  reduced  by  the  Tanjons ;  but  for- 
tune changing,  the  Emperoi  Y ou-ti  expelled  them  from  his  country,^nd 
the  Manchoos  also  threw  off  their  yoke.  A  prey  to  dreadful  &mine  and 
intestine  wars,  the  Huns  abandoned  the  steppes  of  Tartary,  and  in  two 
great  bodies  marched  to  the  westward.  The  white  Huns,  or  Neptha- 
fites,  settled  in  Transoxiana,  whence  they  annoyed  the  Persians  ;  while 
the  other  tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Caucasus,  and  between  the  Volga 
and  the  Don,  encountered  the  Alani^  a  people  almost  as  savage  as  them- 
selves.  These  they  carried  along  wim  them  in  their  course,  and  the 
two  hordes,  now  confounded  in  one,  arrived  on  the  borders  of  the  Ostro- 
goths. They  did  not  force  the  vanquished  inhabitants  to  quit  their 
lands,  but  compelled  them  to  supply  a  certain  number  of  guides  to  lead 
them  to  the  attack  of  the  Visigoths.  These  latter  tribes,  at  the  approach 
of  this  terrible  scourge,  fled  in  multitudes  towards  the  Danube,  and  sup* 
plicated  Valens,  376,  to  receive  and  protect  them  on  the  right  bank ; 
promising  that  when  they  were  once  sheltered  by  this  barrier,  they 
would  consecrate  their  services  to  the  defence  of  the  empire.  How  the 
declarations  of  this  million  of  suppliants  were  kept,  the  reader  will  find 
detailed  elsewhere. 


THE  CHURCH. 

The  Christian  religion,  although  severely  perseicuted,  resembled  the 
herb  that  flourisheiB  best  when  most  trodden  upon;  The  blood  of  the 
martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  Church,  and  hence  converts  rapidly  spread 
over  the  empire,  and  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world.  Heresy  and 
schism,  no  doubt,  arose  simultaneously  with  the  propagation  of  tlie 
Gospel ;  nevertheless,  within  three  centuries.  Paganism  was  entirely 
abolished.  But  the  Arian  controversy  threatened  more  serious  dancrer 
than  external  persecution;  the  believers  were  for  a  long  period  dis- 
united, and  the  bond  of  evangelical  brotherhood  was  broken.  With  the 
death  of  Constandne  began  the  two  principal  innovations  which  still 
divide  the  Catholic  (or  universal)  Church,  and  which  have  proved  the 
source  of  all  the  corruptions  that  have  degraded  Christianity:  by  the 
one  the  doctrine  was  contaminated,  and  by  the  other  the  govemm^t  of 
the  independent  Episcopal  churches  was  destroyed.  It  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  every  church  was  a  society  complete  in  itself,  govern- 
ed  in  all  its  branches  by  one  episcopal  head,  who  was  liable  to  be 
deposed  if  he  violated  the  faith, — even  the  patriarchs  of  the  three  royal 
cities,  Antioch,  Rome,  and  Alexandria,  with  those  of  Constantinople 
and  Jerusalem,  scarcely  forming  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Cer- 
tain large  ecclesiastical  provinces,  such  as  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Abys- 
sinia, which  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire,  had  also  their  patri- 
archs or  eathoHes.  Lastly,  there  were  in  it  a  few  provinces  united  with 
a  metroDolitan,  who  took  the  name  of  archbishop,  as  Canterbury  in 
fing^ana,  Vienne  in  Gaul,  Seville  in  Spain,  and  Milan  in  Italy.  As  to 
the  bishops  or  overseers  (cptkopi),  their  establishment  dates  from  the 
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btH  ages  of  ChristiiiDity :  elected  by  the  people  and  clergy  >f  their 
dieeeee,  tiieir  spiritnal  authority  was  equal  to  that  of  the  metropolituni 
and  patoiarcha,  on  whom,  from  the  exigencies  of  the  ^irnes,  the  church 
bad  conferred  certain  exterior  privileges.  Below  the  bishops  were  the 
riders  (presbyters  or  priests),  charged  by  them  with  the  exercise  of  a 
ipiritual  authority  orer  those  members  of  their  diocese  whom  they  them- 
selTes  could  not  reach.  The  deacons  or  servants  were  destined  to  pe»* 
tann  the  humbler  functions  of  the  ministry.  The  e<jiiality  of  this 
spiritual  republic  was,  nevertheless,  modified  by  its  discipline;  for  the 
priest  was  inferior  to  the  bishop,  and  both  to  the  provincial  council  in 
which  the  metropolitan  presided. 

The  errors  of  Arius,  318,  convulsed  the  church  during  three  centuries. 
Rejecting  the  plain  declaration  of  the  Bible  and  the  evidence  of  an* 
tiquity,  he  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  was  essentially  distinct  from  the 


*  The  Counril  of  Constantinople  wai  convoked  by  Th|odoeiin  tb«  Great,  and  tbe 

Kitriareha  of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople  presided  in  succession.    St.  Grejrory  of 
azianzam  was  amonf  tbe  number.    The  sirmbol  of  the  mass,  afterwards  received  by 
the  whole  Romish  church,  was  here  proposed.    The  Council  of  Ephesus  was  convoked 
;  W  Theodosius  the  younger.    Bt.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  presided ;  the  Ncstorians  and 

IrUf ians  were  cnndemnnL    The  Council  of  Chalcedon  was  convoked  by  the  Emperor 
I  Marvtan.    One  of  tbe  canons  then  enacted,  by  which  Constantinople  ouf  ht  to  enjoy  the 

'  1  same  advantages  as  Rome  in  the  ecclf'siastical  order,  was  tbe  germ  of  schism  which 

'  '  sfteiwards  separated  tbe  Greek  fVom  the  Western  church. 

f  The  BKwt  magnificent  temnle  in  tbe  world  was  raised  over  the  tradltionanr  tombof 
I  81.  Fetcr ;  hut  whatever  may  be  the  decisions  of  the  critics  as  to  his  visit  to  Roma  and 

Msrtyrdomjn  that  city,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  neither  be  nor  St.  Phitf 
wm  lh«  ^«dor  of  the  Christiaa  church  in  that  metropoUa. 
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)         Father,  and  only  the  first  and  noblest  of  created  beinprs.    These  here-  i : 

' ,        tieal  tenets  led  to  the  summoning  of  the  general  councils  of  the  bishops 


and  doctors  of  the  church, — at  Nice,'  325;  Constantinoplk,  381;  t' 

,'        Efhksus,  431 ;  Chalckdon,  451, — by  which  the  opinions  of  the  primi-  !  j 

■ .'  thre  Christians  were  confirmed  on  the  subject  of  tne  person  of  Christ, 
<  j         ^  the  Trinity,  the  Incapation,  and  the  Atonement.*    But  the  savage  1 1 

1 1  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  the  extinction  of  learning,  and  an  almost 
f  udversal  mental  abasement,  prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of 
'         Popery  and  Mohammedanism— me  rival  enemies  of  pure  religion  in  the 

West  and  East 

The  church  of  Rome  began  early  to  assume  authority  over  the  others, 
well  from  the  number  and  wealth  of  its  converts  as  from  its  position 
in  the  capital  city.  Many  circumstances,  especially  the  Athanasian 
controversy  and  its  results,  concurred  to  augment  the  influence  of  its 
bishop,  although  his  usurpation  and  ambition  were  for  a  time  vigorously 
repelled.    Irenaeus  of  France,  in  195*  reproved   the  presumption  of  , 

Victor  of  Rome,  who  had  excommunicated  the  Asiatic  churches  which  •  { 

did  not  observe  Easter  after  his  fashion.  The  Romish  mandates  were 
peremptorily  rejected  by  the  African  church,  250;  and  Spain  a  few 
years  afterwards  refused  to  submit  to  the  pontiff.  The  transference  of 
the  seat  of  power  to  Constantinople  increased  the  authority  of  the 
western  church,  by  conferring  the  cnief  magistracy  on  tne  bishop.  To 
this  mnst  be  added  the  sanction  given  by  Gratian  and  Valentinian  to 
the  custom  of  appeals  to  Rome,  the  frequent  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs 
of  St.  Peter,f  St.  Paul,  and  other  martyrs. 
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FIFTH  CENTURY. 


FOUNDATION  OF  MODERN  STATES. 

CEasta-n  Empire.  —395,  Alaric— 409,  Thcodosiiu  II.— 490,  Peirift 
I      War.'  -450,  Marcian.— 457,  Leo  the  Great.— 191,  Anastaiiai. 
R(Az.<  ^^^'^^*  Empire, — lOS,  Britain  rclinquiahcd.*-410,  Vudgothi  at  Romt 
— Vandals,  Alani,  and  Sucvi.— 414,  Franks,  Burgiindiana,  &o.,  in 
Gaul.     45-2,  Attila. — 476,  Fall   of  thb  WBsTiEir  Empikb— 
Odoancr  and  Thcodoric. 
VgnicE. — 45*3,  Commencement  of  the  Republic.  , 

GAULd— 4C0,  rharamond. — 428,  Clodion.— 448,  Merovens.—- 486,  Clovb. 
Tbb  Cuvbch.— Monac-hism — Convenion  of  the  Barbarians. 

DEVISION  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

Eaxh  empire  was  now  divided  into  two  prefectures ;  these  into  two  dioeeaeaf 
and  sabdivided  into  provinces.  The  cities  with  their  dependencies  formad  tha 
lowest  division  in  flus  political  scale. 


PreCectutcs. 


s 

03 

< 


Dincc'sea. 


ri.  East. 


I. 
East. 


Provinces. 

{3  Palesfmes,  Phoenicia. 
2  Syrias,  Cjrpnis,  Arabia. 
2  Cilicias,  Mesopotamia. 


2- Egypt.       JEfyP'.l'rope'.Theb™. 


3.  Asia. 


ybias,  Augnatamnica. 

{"Pamphilia,  Hellespont. 
Lydia,  Lycaonia,  2  Phrygias. 
Lycia,  Caria,  the  Isles. 
2  Galatias,  Bithynia,  Pontus. 


4.  Pontus.      A  2  Cappadocias,  Paphlagonia. 
U  -       --  ■ 


5.  Thrace. 


(4 


2  Armenian,  Helcnopontns,  Polemoninm. 
§  Europe,  I'hraco,  Rhodope. 
1  Hucmus,  2d  Mcatia,  Scythia. 
r  Achsea,  Macedonia. 
II.       ri.  Macedonia.  -J  Crete ,  Tlicasaly. 
Ir.rA'RTA  J  (.Rpirus  (old  and  new). 

r£astcm).>  »  n     •  ^  Dacia  {Interior  and  JSrmMriafi). 

[f-  ^"^^^        ?  Ist  xMcBsia.  Dordania,  Prosvali*. 
^1.  Italy  (fu&-  r  Venice,  Lif^uria,  2  Piccntums. 
divided    into    Tuscany  and  Umbria,  Campania. 
the     DioeefetJ  Sidly,  Apulia.  Calabria. 
of  Itatu  andS  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  Cottian  Alps. 
Kome.) 


I. 
Italy. 


II. 
Gaul. 


2.  Illyria 
OVeslern). 

3.  Africa. 


'1.  Spain. 


2.  Gaul. 


2  Rhaetias,  Samnium,  Valeria,  Sardinia,  Cor 
sica. 

2  Pannonias,  Savia. 

Dalmatia,  Noricum. 

Tripolis,  Byzacium. 

Numidia,  2  Mauritanias.^ 
r-BcDtira,  Lusilania,  Galicia. 
4  Tarraconensis,  Carthaginicnms. 
(.Balearic  Isles.  l^ioj^Uinia  {AfricBi^ 
fNarbonnenais  (2),  \ienne, 
;  Alps  Olaritimt  and  Pennine), 
i  3  Aqnitoines.  5  Lyonnnis, 
LBolcica  (2),  Germany  (2). 

2  Hritains 
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{'z  tsntams 
fS*  ""^I  Cajsariensui,  Valcntia. 
PiapaM :  Maps  of  the  two  empires  with  tha  preceding  diriaoiia. 
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EASTERN   EMPIRE. 

InTA^ioit  or  Alaric. — Arcadius,  the  eldest  son  or  the  great  Theodo- 
not,  aeenied  lo  impieas  hia  own  feebleness  on  that  empire  whose  history 
Ngins  with  his  reign,  a.  d.  395,  He  ruled  over  Thrace,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Egfpl,  Daoia,  and  Macedonia.  The  obscure  but  clever  Gascon 
Hnfinus,  who  owed  his  elevation  to  the  father,  preserved  his  influencs 
e*er  Ibe  son ;  but  his  fall  and  death  were  brought  on  bj  his  cruelljea  in 
(he  East,  and  bj  the  meniage  of  the  sovereign.  He  was  succeeded  bj 
Eulcopius,  who  shoittj'  after  incurred  a  liroilar  fate.  Gainns,  the  leader 
of  the  barbarian  auliliaries,  dtssalisGad  at  the  frequent  changes  in  the 
Male,  Bad  prdbablj  moved  by  ambiliun,  medilatad  llie  dcatractian  of  tba 
Greek  monarchy,  by  delivering-  up  its  capital  into  the  hands  of  his 
leLlow-^ountrymen ;  but  the  plot  being  discovered,  he  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  beyond  the  Danube,  where  he  perished  in  battle  against  tho 
Hniuk  The  empire  escaped  from  these  dangers  only  to  encounter  still 
greuer.  The  Visii^ths,  on  the  refusal  of  Arcadius  to  pay  the  annual 
tribute,  nouted  theuwild  bands  into  Thrace  and  Pannonia,  following 
tba  guidance  of  Alaric,  a  chief  of  the  ancient  Balti.  From  the  Adriatic 
to  die  Bosphorus,  everything  was  devastated ;  and  the  Goths  penetrated 
M  for  as  Athens,  the  walls  of  which  were  vainly  defended  by  the  ahade 
of  Acbilles  and  the  powerful  Kgis  of  MinerVa.  They  escaped  from 
Stilicho,  the  tninieler  of  Honorius,  who  was  sent  against  them,  when 
ihfl  feeble  counsels  of  Arcadius  promoii^  the  invader  to  liio  title  of 
Piefect  of  Illyticum,  398. 

PtfLCBKBii. — The  intrigues  and  conspiracies  of  the  Eastern  court  are 
toe  nomerons  and  too  similar  to  deserve  particular  notice ;  but  thev  eon- 
llibuled  to  the  distress  of  the  country  by  the  conseijuent  impossibility 
of  employing  fhe  resources  of  llie  empire  Bgainst  the  Barbarians. 
Polcheria,  scarcely  hfieen  years  of  age,  wag  put  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
wid  intrasied  with  the  education  of  her  young  brother,  Turonosivs  II., 
406.  During  this  minority  the  empire  enjoyed  internal  as  well  as 
liseign  peace;  and  its  frontiers  were,  extended  by  the  addition  of  pari 
of  Armenia  in  441.  Theodosi us,  celeb mled  for  the  oldest  collection  of 
Iha  Roman  law  which  has  come  down  to  our  time,  was  succeeded  by 
MabculH,  a  soldier  of  great  merit,  who  was  invested  with  the  purple 
when  he  received  the  hand  of  Pulcherin,  4SD.  He  braved  the  menaces 
of  Attila,  and  by  bis  firmness  restored  the  peace  of  the  church.  With 
tbe  death  of  his  wife,  in  the  year  453,  the  family  of  Theodosius  became 

llie  soecessor  of  Marcian  was  Leo  the  Great,  a.  n.  457.  ProcJbimed 
by  the  people,  the  army,  and  the  senate,  and  crowned  for  the  firit  time 
1^  the  patriarch,  this  simple  TTiracian  soldier  appeared  to  revive  the 
long^isused  military  elections  of  the  empire.  Tne  laaurian  guard  had 
lot  some  time  displaced  the  prKtorians,  whose  privileges  ihey  now 
■Mmed  desirous  of  assuming.  On  the  death  of  Leo,  they  invested  his 
•on-in-law,  their  general  Zeho,  with  the  imperial  dignity.  A  revolution 
placed  Basiuscus  on  the  throne,  who  quitted  his  pleasures  onlv  to 
tBnninaie  by  an  edict  of  union  the  quarrels  of  the  Orthodox  and  Ih* 
Eaiychians. 

On  the  death  of  Zeoo,  Ariadne,  the  mother  of  Leo  IL,  married  ■ 
heratie,  Aiti>rTiLStus  the  Silentiary,  who  attained  the  aceptre  in  491. 
14*  h 
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■ilicle  held  in  the  greatest  esteem.  The  obstinacy  and  treachety  of 
tlonorius  pompir'llcd  AUric  to  march  a  tliird  litue  agninat  the  capital. 
At  midnight  a  band  of  slaves  in  his  interest  onenBd  the  Salaiian  este, 
■nd  the  inhabitants  weie  roused  from  their  Blumbers  by  (he  sound  oflhe 
Gcthic  trumpet  in  their  streets.  Eleven  hundred  and  Gixty-three  yeani 
After  its  fouudatioD,  Rome,  wtiich  had  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  the 
euth,  was  given  up  for  six  days  tc  the  fury  of  Scylhiane  and  Ger- 
mans, 410.  The  piety  of  these  recently  converted  barbarians  respected 
the  basilics  of  Sl  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Marching  to  tho  south,  de- 
vastating every  thing  upon  which  he  set  bis  fool,  ^aric  was  auipHsed 
by  death  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  at  Conaenlia  (C»Mnia),  while 
medilaung  an  expedition  to  Africa. — He  was  succeeded  by  Ataulpbus, 
tritb  whom  the  emperor  made  peace  by  giving  to  him  his  sister  Placidia 
[o  marriage.  In  return,  he  led  his  followers  against  the  usurpers  Con- 
■tantine,  Gerontius,  Jovinus,  ant)  Sebastian,  who  were  disputing  the 
aorereigntyof  Gaul.  ThefirBl  was  made  prisoner  at  Aries  and  capitally 
pnniahed ;  the  second  put  himself  to  death ;  the  other  two  were  con- 
quered by  the  Visigoths,  and  perished  on  the  scaflbld  at  Narbonne. 
Before  the  demise  ofHonorius  in  434,  several  barbarian  kingdoms  had 
been  establishod  :  the  Burgundian  in  413 ;  the  ^uevian  in  Galicin,  and 
&e  Tisigoths  in  the  south  of  Prance,  419.  The  main  object  of  his 
mxTerruneat  was  the  extirpatioQ  of  heresy  and  papnism ;  he  declared 
ul  noncomformers  inadmissible  to  public  ofhces,  destroyed  the  templet 
wilh  their  idols,  and  cndcavauied  to  abolish  all  gladiatorial  shows. 

KmoDOU  or  Carthaob,  a.  d.  439, — Honorius  leaving  do  children, 
the  inheritance  reverted  to  TheodosiuH  II..  his  nephew ;  liut  Iho  union 
of  the  crowns  of  the  Eustand  Wral  was  no  longer  possible,  and  the  em- 
r  wUely   trarvsferred   his  rights   to  Valenliman   III.,  the  * ' 
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Placidia,  434.  This  princess  defeated  John  the  Secretary,  ^who  had 
luUTped  the  Italian  throne,  and  took  the  reins  of  slatp,  while  Pulcheria, 
Utter  of  Theodoaius,  ruled  in  the  cast  in  Rename  of  her  brother.  I'nder 
the  new  reign  the  dismemberment  of  lite  empire  proceeded  rapidly. 
Boniface,  the  governor  of  Africa,  when  on  the  point  of  raHinu.a  victim 
tolheiDtriguesof  the  powerful  minister,  jEliu^i  P^op'^^^  toGensericths 
Tandal,  in  return  for  his  assistance,  a  partition  of  the  wealthy  province 
of  Africa,  and  that  Mauritaniit  should  he  his  shnre.  The  court  of  Ra- 
venna exerted  itself  in  support  of  the  governor,  but  he  was  unable  to 
defend  hi*  province,  and  in  435,  Valenlinian,  that  he  might  save  Car- 
Buge,  ceded  all  Roman  Africa.  Genseric,  four  years  later,  becanio 
master  of  this  groat  and  populous  city_,  plundered  the  treasures  of  the 
Calbolic  churches,  and  being  installed  in  his  new  capital,  assumed  the 
lUe  of  King  of  the  Earth,  of  llie  Sea,  and  of  the  Islands.  His  formi- 
dable navy  had  reduced  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Sicily,  the  Balearic  Isles, 
nvaged  the  northern  coast  of  tlie  Mediterranean,  and  threatened 
Constantinople. 

Attila. — The  tribes  of  lluns  establishpd  in  the  countries  from  whenco 
filer  had  expelled  the  Goths,  between  the  Don,  the  Theiss,  and  the 
\olga,  iverc  united  under  this  single  chief,  denominated  tlie  Scourge  of 
God!  The  ByTantine  court  havingrefused  tfie  payment  of  the  stipulated 
mbiidj  to  his  people,  these  barbarians  crossed  the  frontiers,  ravaged 
^raee  and  Illyria,  and  forced  Theodosius  not  only  topay  the  amai«, 
bat  to  abandon  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  446.    'Ine  emperor  did 
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Hi8  character  may  be  learnt  from  the  flattering  shoat  which  grreeted  hit 
accession— Reign  as  joa  have  lived  !  His  excessive  intolerance  towards 
the  orthodox  was  atoned  for  by  the  removal  of  many  oppressive  taxes, 
the  abolition  of  the  sale  of  offices,  the  prohibition  of  combats  between 
men  and  animals,  the  banishment  of  the  seditious  Isaurians,  and  other 
beneficial  measures.  He  built  Dara  in  Armenia  to  cover  the  frontiers 
on  the  Bide  of  Persia,  and  erected  a  wall  fifty-four  miles  in  length  from 
the  Euxine  to  the  Propontis,  for  the  defence  of  Constantinople.  His 
long  reifipQ  was  agitated  by  religious  quarrels,  which  in  one  instance 
cost  the  lives  of  100,000  inhabitants  of  the  capital.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Justin  I.,  a  Thracian  peasant,  518,  whose  throne,  j^e  years  after^ 
wards,  was  occupied  by  his  celebrated  nephew  Justinian. 

WESTERN  EMPIRE. 

Battle  or  Pollkntia. — ^Honorius  was  eleven  years  of  a^  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  government  of  Italy,  Africa,  Uaul,  Spain,  Britain, 
Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia,  in  395.  His  minister,  the  intrepid 
and  sagacious  Stilicho,  himself  of  Vandal  origin,  supported  the  dignity 
of  the  Roman  name  in  the  West.  After  the  revolt  in  Africa  was  quelled, 
398,  he  was  sent  against  Alaric,  at  that  time  rava^nff  Greece ;  but  he  * 
was  soon  called  to  defend  the  sacred  soil  of  Itdy  itself  against  that 
daring  barbarian,  402.  The  Visigoths,  afler  insulting  Milan,  and  being 
almost  shut  up  in  their  camp  at  Pollentia,  were  defeated  4n  two  battle^, 
and  compelled  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  their  conquerors  a  great  part  of 
the  booty  wliich  they  had  collected  in  Greece.  Honorius  enjoyed,  in 
Rome,  the  triumphal  honours  due  to  his  successful  general ;  and  after- 
wards transferred  the  imperial  residence  to  Ravenna,  trusting  for  safety 
rather  to  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic  than  to  the  arms  of  his  soldiers. 
Alaric  retired  into  Pannonia,  but  the  season  of  calm,  which  the  Western 
Empire  enjoyed,  was  of  brief  duration.  Italy  was  again  overrun  by 
Radagaisus,  who  had  served  under  that  adventurer,  and  Rome  threatened ; 
but  the  roaneuvres  of  Stilicho  shut  him  up  in  the  mountains,  near 
Faesulae,  where  the  united  forces  of  the  Goths  and  Huns  were  starved 
into  surrender,  and  the  leader  himself  beheaded,  406.  Meantime  Gaul 
was  desolated  by  the  Vandals  from  modem  Lusatia,  by  the  Suevi  from 
between  the  Maine  and  the  N^ckar,  and  by  the  Alani  irom  the  banks  of 
the  Danube.  It  was  defended  by  Constantine,  who  had  usurped  the 
imperial  power,  and  whose  lieutenant  Constans  administered  the  affairs 
of  Spain. 

Capture  or  Rome.  —  Stilicho  fell  a  victim  to  the  intrigues  of 
Olympius,  an  officer  of  the  palace,  who  inspired  the  teeble  Honorius 
with  the  determination  of  getting  rid  of  a  powerful  minister,  who  was 
said  to  meditate  the  placing  of  his  own  son  on  the  imperial  throne. 
Thus  the  only  general  who  was  capable  of  defending  Italy  was  put  to 
death  in  408.  Alaric  immediately  resumed  his  projects  against  it, 
ostensibly  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  his  principal  adversary ;  but 
neglecting  Ravenna,  he  marched  to  Rome,  which,  since  the  time  of 
Hannibal,  more  than  six  hundred  years,  had  seen  no  enemy  before  its 
gates.  A  close  blockade  soon  forced  it  to  capitulate,  on  condition  of 
paying  5000  pounds  of  gold,  30,000  of  silver,  4000  silk  dresses,  3000 
pieoee  of  fine  scarlet  cloth,  and  3000  poundis  of  pepper,  the  last  an 
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uticle  belli  in  Ihe  giBatest  Ealeem.  The  obEiinacy  and  treachery  of 
Honoriui  compelled  Alniic  to  march  a  third  time  against  the  capital. 
At  Qudnight  a  band  of  slavee  In  tua  inteiest  opened  the  Salaiiao  gBlSi 
and  iha  iohabilanls  were  loused  from  theii  slumtieis  b;  the  sound  of  the 
Golhio  Inimpel  in  their  streets.  Eleven  hundred  and  aixly-three  yean 
aIWi  its  foundation,  Rome,  which  had  subdued  the  greal^Et  part  of  the 
Ctnh.  was  gJTen  up  for  eix  dnja  to  the  fury  of  Scythians  and  Ger< 
■nana,  410.  The  piety  of  these  recently  converted  harbarians  respected 
tbe  basilica  of  Si.  Peler  and  St.  Paul.  Marching  to  the  south,  de- 
vastating every  thing  upon  which  he  set  hia  foot,  Alaric  was  surprised 
by  death  in  the  course  of  a  few  manlha  at  Consentia  (Oaenia),  while 
wditating  an  expedition  to  Africa. — He  was  succeeded  by  Alaulphus, 
vitb  whom  the  emperor  raado  peace  by  giving  to  him  his  sister  Placidia 
in  marriage.  In  return,  he  led  his  followerB  against  the  usurpers  Con- 
■tantine,  Gerontius,  JovinuB,  and  Sebastian,  who  were  disputinff  the 
sovereignty  of  Gaul.  The  lirsl  was  made  prisoner  at  Aries  and  capitally 
punished;  the  second  put  himself  to  death;  the  other  two  were  cod- 

Kered  by  the  Visigoths,  and  perished  on  the  scaflbld  at  Narbonne. 
fore  the  demise  of  Honorius  in  42-1,  several  barbarian  kingdoms  had 
been  established  :  the  Burfundian  in  413  ;  the  Suevian  in  Galicia,  and 
tte  Visigoths  in  the  souU  of  France,  419.  The  main  object  of  his 
Bovemment  was  the  extirpation  of  heresy  and  paganism;  he  declared 
ul  noneomformcrs  inadmissible  to  public  offlces,  destroyed  the  templea 
with  their  idols,  and  endeavoured  to  abolish  ali  gladiatorial  shows. 

KiHODDH  or  Cabtrase,  a.  n.  439. — Honorius  leaving  no  children, 
tba  inheritance  reverted  to  Theodosius  U,,  his  nephew ;  but  the  union 
of  the  crowns  of  the  East  and  Wi>st  was  no  longer  jiossible,  and  the  em- 
Mror  wisely  transferred  his  rights  to  Valentinian  HI.,  the  son  of 
Placidia,  AH.  Tliia  princess  defeated  John  the  Seeretaiy,  •who  had 
usurped  the  Italian  throne,  and  took  the  reins  of  state,  while  Pulcheria, 
water  of  Theodosius,  ruled  in  the  east  in  the  name  of  her  brother.  Under 
the  new  reign  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  proceeded  rapidly. 
Botuface.  the  governor  of  Africa,  when  on  the  point  of  fallinj^a  victim 
to  the  intrigues  of  the  powerful  minister,  ^li us,  proposed  to  Genseric  lbs 
Vandal,  in  return  for  fiis  assistance,  a  partition  of  the  wealthy  province 
of  Africa,  and  that  Mauritania  should  He  his  share.  The  court  of  Ra- 
retma  exerted  itself  in  aupport  of  the  governor,  hut  he  was  unable  to 
debnd  his  province,  and  in  435,  Valenlinian,  that  he  might  save  Car- 
(bage,  ceded  all  Roman  Africa.  Genseric.  four  years  later,  become 
matter  of  this  great  and  populous  city,  plundered  the  treasures  of  the 
Catholic  churches,  and  being  installed  in  his  new  capital,  assumed  the 
lUe  of  King  of  the  Earth,  of  the  Sea,  and  of  the  Islands.  His  formi- 
4able  navy  had  reduced  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Sicily,  the  Balearic  Isles, 
nvBged  the  northern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Ibrealened 
Constantinople. 

Attila. — The  tribes  of  Huns  established  in  the  countries  from  whenco 
titer  had  expelled  the  Goths,  between  the  Don,  the  Theiss,  and  the 
Vum,  were  united  under  this  single  chief,  denominated  the  Scourge  of 
Ood.  The  Byznndne  court  having  refused  the  payment  of  the  stipulated 
johndy  lo  his  people,  these  barbarians  croased  the  frontiers,  ravaged 
Tbtace  and  Illyria,  and  forced  Theodosius  not  only  In  pay  the  arrears, 
btd  to  abandon  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  44G.    The  emperor  did 
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not  lon^  sarviTe  this  humiliation.  His  successor  Marcian  oppoeea  ihs 
pretensions  of  Attila  with  a  firmness  not  unbecoming  the  Romans  of  aa 
earlier  age,  and  the  barbarian  was  compelled  to  turn  his  views  towaidi 
the  West.  In  451,  he  marched  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and 
arrived  at  Basle,  on  the  Rhine,  with  an  army  of  500,000  men.  At  ths 
news  of  this  irruption,  jGtius  endeavoured  to  preserve  Gaul  for  his  em- 
pire :  but  in  vain  did  the  Burgundians  dispute  the  passage  of  the  rirer. 
Attila  descending  its  left  bank  as  far  as  Mentz,  pmndered  Treves  and 
Metz ;  after  which  leading  his  troops  into  the  heart  of  Gaul,  he  pitched 
his  camp  before  Orleans.  At  the  very  moment  that  he  was  entering 
that  city  by  one  gate,  through  another  was  advancing  the  army  of 
iGtius,  with  Theodoric  and  his  Visigoths,  and  Meroveus  with  the 
Franks.  The  Huns  were  driven  out  and  in  the  plains  of  Croisette, 
near  Chalons  on  the  Mame,  a  sanguinary  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
160,000  men  were  left  dead  upon  the  field,  and  the  invadercompelled  to 
letura  to  Germany.  The  next  year  he  marched  on  Italy,  destroyed 
Aquileia,  took  Pavia  and  Milan,  and  ravaged  the  north-eastern  parts  of 
the  peninsula.  He  entered  Ravenna  through  a  breach  in  the  walls, 
which  the  people  had  beeen  obliged  to  make  m  token  of  their  submission 
to  his  will,  and  hither  the  venerable  pontiff  Leo  brought  presents  to 
conciliate  the  ferocious  conqueror.  The  wrath  of  the  latter  was  as- 
suaged, and  he  retired  from  Italy  loaded  with  the  plunder  of  an  hundred 
unfortunate  cities.  His  death,  in  453,  was  not  less  extraordinary  than 
his  life.  Having  espoused,  in  addition  to  a  multitude  of  wives,  the 
beautiful  Hildichunde,  he  perished  in  the  night  of  his  marriage— intoxi- 
cated, and  slain  in  a  drunken  .fray,  according  to  one  account ;  a  sacrifice 
to  female  crafty  according  to  Agnellus;  but  most  probably  of  apoplexy. 
The  custom  of  primogeniture  being  unknown,  the  estates  of  the  conqueror 
were  divided  by  lot  among  all  his  sons.* 

Taking  or  Romk  by  Genseric,  a.  d.  455. — Maximus  havingprocnied 
the  murder  of  Valentinian  III.  and  married  his  widow  Eudoxia,  had 
reigned  three  months,  when  the  fleet  of  Genseric  entered  the  port  of 
Ostia  to  take  vengeance  on  the  guilty  emperor,  who  was  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  exasperated  populace,  while  the  injuries  of  ancient  Carthage 
were  avenged  by  its  new  citizens.  Rome,  which  in  forty-five  yeaia  had 
recovered  its  magnificence  and  forgotten  tlie  depredations  of  Alaric,  was 
given  up  during  fourteen  days  to  uie  license  of  the  invaders.  On  the 
abolition  of  paganism,  the  capitol  had  been  abandoned,  but  the  statues 
of  the  gods  and  heroes  which  adorned  it  were  respected;  all  of  which, 
with  the  celebrated  roof  of  gilded  bronze,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Genseric* 
The  golden  table  and  candlestick,  brought  fropi  Jerusalem  several  cen- 
turies before,  were  transported  to  Carthage  by  a  barbarian  who  drew  his 
first  breath  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  Christian  churches  and  the 
treasures  of  the  imperial  palace  offered  a  rich  booty ;  but  the  vessel  loaded 
with  the  spoils  of  the  capitol,  the  most  precious  objects  of  art,  foundered 


*  Attila  was  buried  in  a  wide  plain  in  a  coffin  encloied  in  one  of  i^old,  another  of 
':  t  lilver.  and  a  third  of  iron.    With  hie  body  was  interred  an  immense  amount  of  boolj, 

and  that  the  ■pot  might  be  for  ever  unknown,  all  thow  who  had  assisted  at  the  horial 
were  deprived  of  lift.  TheOotlm  acted  nearly  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  death  of 
Alaric  in  410.  They  tamed  aside  a  small  river  in  Calabria,  and  buried  him  in  a  gnvt 
formed  in  the  midst  of  the  channel.  After  restoring  the  stream  to  its  coarse,  they  put 
to  death  all  tlioaa  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  formation  of  so  singular  t  nlaiv  of  ••• 
pultiut. 
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niti  punge.  Thaueands  of  Romans  of  both  sexes  nhoH  iharmam 
MlenU  might  contribuie  to  the  pleasiiree  of  their  masleii,  were  removed 
ID  Alrica,  whera  they  furnished  Deogmlias,  bishop  of  Carthage,  with  iha 
opportunity  of  eiercising  hia  boundless  cliaritj.  Eudoiia  herself,  who 
was  plundered  of  her  Jewels  while  hastening  to  meet  her  liberator  and 
silj,  alao  followed  the  Vandal  into  a  captivity  which  was  shared  by  bet 
dinghtera. 

Genseric  daring  twenty  years  was  the  tenor  of  the  East  and  West. 
With  his  numerous  fleet,  which  he  always  commaurled  in  person,  he 
desolated  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  After  his  death,  477,  the 
Vandal  kingdom  was  incessantly  a^taled  by  religions  persecutions  or 
harassed  by  the  Moors,  unul  Belisariua  reduced  Africa  once  more  under 
the  UyzajitiiM  dominion,  531.  i 

Ekd  or  THE  Wkstirn  Empibe. — During  the  twenty  years  which 
jlspsed  from  the  death  of  Valentinian  in  455,  Italy  had  acknowledged 
Ibe  rale  of  nine  successive  emperors.  Most  of  them  were  mere  puppets, 
managed  by  Kicimer,  the  commander  of  the  barbarian  mercenaries  in 
the  pa;  of  Rome,  and  who  was  too  prudent  to  assume  in  his  own  person 
the  title  of  Augustus.  Of  all  these,  Maiorian  was  the  only  one  who 
merited  title  and  stalion.  He  enacted  manv  wise  laws,  reformed  Iha 
imposition  and  colttciion  of  taxes,  and  endeavoured  to  preserve  tho 
monuments  of  tho  city  from  destniction  at  tho  bands  of  its  own  inhabi- 
tants. Nor  while  thus  peacefully  occupied,  did  he  neglecl  the  eilernal 
relations  of  the  state.  The  Vandals  and  Moors  were  defeated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Liris,  and  Oenseric's  brother-in-law  was  amongst  the 
slain.  With  a  brave  and  disciplined  army,  the  active  monarch  crossed 
the  Alps  in  the  middle  of  winter,  marching  on  foot  at  the  head  of  hia 
legions,  sounding  the  depth  of  the  snow  and  encouraging  by  hii  example, 
th«  barbarians,  who  complained  of  the  severity  of  the  cold.  His  inten- 
tion  was  to  pass  through  Gaol  and  Spain  into  Numidia,  and  to  overthrow 
the  Vandal  domination.  Gaul  submitted  to  his  arms,  Spain  again 
lecognised  the  authority  of  the  empire,  and  a  fleet  of  three  hundred 
galleys  was  constructed  to  menace  the  African  shores.  But  Majorisn 
BW  all  his  prospecls  blighted ;  his  ships  were  surprised  and  burnt  in 
Ihe  port  of  Corthagena.  and  he  himself  perished  by  the  bands  of  his  own 
•cddier*,  460.  The  murderers  conferred  llie  supreme  dignity  successivelj 
m  three  senators — Severub  HI.,  Aj«tbeuius  and  OLrHnius,  all  cquallv 
imdeMrving  of  the  throne.  These  were  followed  by  Gltcesius  and 
Jouifs  Nefos,  who  were  deposed  in  their  turn,  and  ended  their  career, 
*he  one  in  the  honours  of  a  bishopric,  the  other  in  the  retirement  of 
Safona.  The  patrician  Orestes,  master-geneiat  of  the  qrmy  of  Ilalj, 
•fler  having  been  the  minister  of  Altila,  invested  his  son  Roin;i.tts 
Adoditdlds  with  the  purple  which  he  had  stripped  from  Nepos,  But 
Oe  barbarians  in  the  service  of  tho  empire,  under  the  name  o(  fait- 
nla,xuA  aueceeding  in  their  demand  for  one-third  of  the  lands  of  Italy, 
molted  onder  the  Herulean  Odoaccr.  Orestes  was  defeated  and  killed 
U  Pavia,  and  the  youthful  emperor  was  banished  to  Lucullanam  in 
Campania,  where  he  soon  after  oied. 

OooAciR,  i.  D.  47G,  received  from  hia  troops  the  title  of  King  of 
ltd;;  but  fearful  of  exciting  jealousy,  he  never  assumed  either  the  pur- 
pleoi  diadem.  His  oihce  was  without  poweri  for  in  case  of  attack  he 
■onld  aot  rely  on  the  zeal  of  the  population  whom  he  bad  despoiled  i 
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while  his  army,  composed  of  men  of  every  race  and  tribe,  without  any 
national  tie,  and  enervated  by  a  long  sojourn  in  the  luxurious  peninsula, 
was  unable  to  defend  the  country  against  invasion.  Although  pro- 
fessing  the  Arian  doctrines,  he  tolerat^  orthodox  believers ;  he  strictly 
enforced  the  laws;  caused  ancient  institutions  to  be  respected;  re- 
established the  consulate ;  and,  by  promoting  agriculture,  endeavoured 
to  obviate  those  frequent  famines  which  devastated  the  cities  of  Italy,-— 
A  necessary  consequence  of  their  entire  reliance  on  supplies  from  Africa 
and  Egypt.  After  reigning  fourteen  years,  he  was  attacked  by  Theo- 
doric  the  Ostrogoth,  and  being  three  times  defeated,  was  driven  into 
Ravenna,  where  he  was  blockaded  nearly  three  years.  He  was  at  last 
compelled  to  surrender,  but  his  rival,  not  very  scrupulous  about  his 
pliffhted  word,  caused  him  and  his  faithful  companions  to  be  massacred 
in  3ie  midst  of  a  banquet,  493. 

Reflections. — With  the  bamshment  of  Augostulus,  i.  d.  476,  ended  the 
Roman  empire,  122S  years  from  its  foundation.  Its  decline  was  the  necessarv 
consequence  of  its  immoderate  greatness.  Prosperity  ripened  the  principles  of 
decay,  which  were  to  be  found  m  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldierv,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  government,  and  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians.  The  Queen  of 
Nations  fell  by  the  hands  of  a  tribe  unknown,  even  by  name,  in  the  days  of 
her  pride.  Her  fall  made  no  noise ;  it  was  the  last  sigh  of  a  victim  expiring 
under  a  tedious  and  incurable  maladv.  Her  monarchy  was  no  more  than  a 
name.  Britain  was  independent ;  in  Gaul  a  few  provinces  only  remained  faith- 
ful ;  Goths  and  Suovi  disputed  Spain ;  the  Vandals  governed  Africa ;  Italy  was 
crowded  with  foreign  lesions :  and  Germany  was  doily  sending  forth  her  swarms 
to  prey  on  the  riches  of  the  West. 

The  history  of  the  world  took  another  for«i.  Christianity  became  the  dorai- 
aont  religion,  threatened  indeed  for  a  time  by  the  furious  invasion  of  Islam. 
No  mighty  empire  now  threw  its  shadow  over  the  whole  world ;  the  monarchies 
were  hmited  in  extent  and  power ;  feudalism  gave  rise  to  a  new  order  of  ideas 
and  feelings;  and  the  usurpations  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  while  thev  pro* 
rooted  peace  and  encouraged  the  arts,  stifled  that  freedom  of  thought  wnich  is 
the  birtnright  of  every  reasonable  being. 


Construct : 

Synoptical  Table  of  Barbaric  Invasions. 

Date  of 

Id  vision. 

People. 

Chief. 

Origin. 

Conquests. 

Manners,  ftc 
Laws,  &c 

• 

1 

A.  D. 

365,  Allcmanni  invade  Ganl. 

402,  Goths  invade  Italy,  under  Alaric. 

409,  Sucvi,  Vandals,  Alani,  and  other  barbarians  invade  Spain* 

419,  Burgundians  settled  in  Gaul. 

449,  Saxons  invade  Britain. 

451,  Huns,  under  Attila,  invade  Gaul  and  Italy. 

The  prophet  Daniel,  about  550  b.  c.  foretold  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  its  division  into  ten  kingdoms.    Machiavelli,  a  most  unprejudiced 
antnority,  gives  ua  the  follnwini;  list : — 1.  Huns  (Hungary)  a.  d.  35G. — ^2.  Ostro 
fOClls(M(B8ia,  Italy)  377.^3.  Visigoths  (Pannonio)  378.-^.  Franks  (Gaul)  407. 
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— 5.Tuidi1i  (AfHca)  107.— 6,  Suevi  (SniuTi)  407.— T.  Burgnndisna  (Bar^nndT) 
401.— S.  Hernli(Iia]f)47e.— 9.  Suoiig|Briuiin]47e.— 10.  LaneobinlB(DuiuM 
W3  ;  [in  Lombirdy)  516. 

VENICE. 

Hia  destructive  campaigns  of  Altila  laid  tlie  foundation  of  one  of  tha 
BMt  commf^rcial  and  enlerpciBing  citiea  of  Uia  Middle  Ages.  Tha 
inhabilantB  of  tlie  Roman  prorince  of  Venetis,  of  which  Ihe  principal 
cities  wore  Aqnileia  and  Padua,  tied  ftam  the  swords  of  the  Huns,  453, 
Uid  found  an  asylum  in  the  midst  of  the  Adriatic  islande,  on  a  pcdnl 
Hinnl  Riallo.  The  danger  oyer,  many  continued  to  inhabit  the  spot, 
which,  for  a  long;  period,  was  ruled  by  consuls  nominated  at  Padua.  In 
709,  the  Riallo  and  the  adjoining  isles  began  lo  be  governed  by  theii 
own  magistrates;  Ihey  became  independent  of  the  Paduan  aothoiitiea, 
tnd  eonaidered  ihemselTes  a  republic.  This  is  the  epoch  of  tlieir  Rral 
iogt,  Anafesto,  a  tribune  of  the  people  elected  by  the  citizens.  HeiaclM  ' 
wu  the  seat  of  this  republic  until  the  death  of  their  third  president. 

Consuti:  Daru's  Yemco. —  SkelchoB  of  Veneuu)  History,  in  the  FamUr 
Ubarj. 

GAUL. 

Giul  wni  inhahitpd  in  remote  nntiquiij  hy  two  nations: — the  Gauls  from  th« 
DOnh  of  Europe,  who  filled  iba  country  aa  tai  aa  Ihe  mounininB  of  Aovergno ; 
md  liw  AiluitaniaUB,  from  the  Bouih,  by  way  of  $pain,  who  lived  between  iba 
Ppvnees  and  the  Garonne.  At  a  vary  early  period  ibe  Ligurinns  from  Spain 
MOnpied  the  disliict  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  mouih  of  the  Arno.  A  GrBcian 
eotonr  of  Phocauu  Killed  near  the  mouiha  of  the  Rhone,  and  founded  lb* 
cUyof  Maraeillea.  About  600  b.  c,  the  Cymri,  driven  by  other  Irlbea  from  Ibe' 
riwrea  of  ihe  Black  Sea,  advanced  along  the  Danube,  croiged  the  Rliine,  and 
fareibly  enabliihed  ihemsielvea  in  that  pari  of  Gaul  which  Ilea  between  ihe 
Iioiia  and  the  8eine.  This  invasion  wu  the  cauae  of  ihe  hruption  of  the  Gauli 
hto  Ilalr.  where  they  eatahliahed  themwivaa  in  what  waa  afierwards  named 
Csllia  Cisaipina.  The  great  JuUua  formed  ihe  whole  connlry  into  an  integral 
Jan  of  the  cmpLts,  from  which  period  il  shared  lbs  daalinieB  of  Rome. 

In  Ihe  fifth  renlury,  with  the  rest  of  the  Wesiem  Empire,  Gaul  stif- 
fereal  from  the  rarages  of  the  Northern  barbarians.  In  406,  the  Suevl, 
Vandah,  and  Alani  ravaged  it;  and  in  41Q,  aiHer  tlie  death  of  Alaric, 
>r  Alaulphus  led  the  Visigoths  along  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
n  into  Spain.  Aquitaine  ana  all  the  country  between  the  Loire 
and  the  Pyrenees  formed  one  kingdom,  with  Toulouae  for  ila  caniial, 
Beaides  Ibis  people,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Honoriue  wo  find  two 
others  liraily  established  in  Gaul.  The  Burgundiana,  of  Teutonio 
nigin,  from  the  hanka  of  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  went  first  aetiled 
near  Ihe  head  of  the  Maine;  but  about  the  year  414,  thny  dceupied 
Ahare  and  the  western  parts  of  Switzerland.  Another  Teutonic  race, 
the  FianlcB,  had  emigrated  from  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  and 
in  358  were  allowed  by  Julian  lo  settle  in  Toiandria  (Brabant),  where 
for  a  lime  ihey  became  the  guardians  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  defender* 
of  Gaul.  Pharamond,  son  of  Marcomir,  an  unknown  and  perhaps 
fiibulouB  prince,  has  no  title  lo  be  regarded  ae  the  founder  of  Iho  French 
monarchy.  This  honour  belongs  raiher  to  Clodion,  who  crossed  the 
Rhine  and  made  incursions  a!<  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Somme,  where  he 
wai  defeated  by  jElius.*      On  hia  decease,  a  prince  of  his  family, 
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named  Meroreos,  was  raised  on  the  buckler  by  the  Salian  Frankt  in 
448,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  first  or  Merovingian  line  of  kings.  Hit 
•on  Childeric,  at  first  expelled  for  his  debauchery,  was  afterwards  recall* 
ed  by  the  warriors  of  his  tribe,  who,  during  his  banishment,  had  recog- 
nised the  authority  of  ^gidius,  the  Roman  governor  of  Celtic  Gam. 
Childeric  made  war  on  the  Visigoths  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  while 
the  Ripuarian  Franks  were  forming  settlements  at  CoIo|rnc.  From  hit 
adulterous  marriage  with  Basine,  wife  of  the  King  of  the  ThuringianSv 
l^as  descended  Chlodwig  or  Clovis,  the  real  conqueror  of  Gaul. 

BRITAIN. 

Saxon  Invasion. — The  Caledonians,  celebrated  in  the  wars  of  Agri« 
eola,  A.  D.  85,  disappear,  and  tbeir  place  is  supplied  by  the  Picts  and 
Scots.  The  former  are  supposed  to  be  the  Caledonians  under  a  new 
name,  and  were  of  Scandinavian  descent.  The  latter  came  from  Ire- 
land, then  called  Scotia,  and  appear  to  be  a  division  of  the  Celtic  CoUi^ 
whose  language,  if  it  remain  that  of  the  Vaudois  in  the  Cottian  Alps, 
was  related  to  the  vernacular  Irish  and  Scotch.  The  barriers  which 
the  Romans  had  built  to  check  the  incursions  of  tlieso  fierce  tribes, 
proved  unavailing  in  the  feebleness  of  the  empire ;  but  when  the  Britons 
were  left  to  themselves,  408,  instead  of  sinking  in  unmanly  despair, 
they  took  arms  against  their  enemies,  and  drove  the  Picts  from  their 
cities.  They  had  thrown  oflf  their  foreign  yoke  and  declared  their  inde- 
pendence, before  Honorius  sent  letters  to  the  respective  states  exhorting 
them  to  protect  themselves.  Britain  was  never  after  this  subject  to  the 
power  of  the  emperors.  The  whole  southern  part  of  the  island  during 
the  Roman  domination  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  thirty-three 
districts,  which  were  all  continued  after  410,  although  each  city  (civiUu) 
claimed  and  exercised  an  independent  jurisdiction.  Vortigem,  the  pen- 
drac^on — head-king — united  some  of  these  communities,  and  anxious  to 
confirm  his  contested  authority,  called  to  his  aid  a  band  of  predatory 
Saxons  who  had  landed  in  the  south  of  England,  449.  Hengrist  was 
entirely  successful  in  his  battles  against  the  Picts  and  Scots ;  but  to 
complete  his  conquest  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  armed  force  always 
ready  to  meet  these  barbarians.  Such  soldiers  were  easily  found  among 
his  countrymen,  who,  at  his  invitation,  came  over  in  great  numbers.  A 
disagreement  which  ensued  between  them  and  their  employers  occasion- 
ed a  long  and  sanguinary  strife,  which  terminated  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Kent,  455.  The  strangers,  each  day  reinforced 
by  new  adventurers,  continued  their  hostile  incursions ;  but  so  firmly 
were  they  opposed,  that  Ella  could  not  establish  himself  as  a  ruler  in 
Sussex  before  491.  The  entire  conquest  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
island  was  not  completed  until  586. 

Consult:  Turner^s  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  history  of  the  Church  during  this  century  embraces  two  im- 
portant subjects : — the  commencement  of  Monastic  Institutions  and  the 
Conversion  of  the  Barbarians. 

I.  MoNACiiisftf  originated  in  the  East,  the  land  of  contemplation  and 
indolence,  where  an  absurd  antagonism  was  raised  between  the  soul  and 
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Ifaa  bodjr ;  the  mortification  of  the  one  being  Biipposea  :□  oontribul«  h 
the  punt;  of  the  other.  Tlie  Jews  had  theji  Eitcna  and  Thcrapaitm, 
who  liT«4  apait  ftom  other  men,  znd  aspired  by  the  most  rigomnt 
pnctices  to  attain  a  BUperbuman  perfection.  They  abalained  from  wine, 
naah,  and  marriii^e,  and  renounced  all  businesa.  Egypt,  "  the  ftuilful 
rarenl  of  BupenQtion,"  a&bided  the  sarliest  example  of  monastie  life, 
^ul  of  Thebes,  about  a.  d,  2S0,  flcein?  from  the  persecution  of  Deciua 
lelired  to  a  cavem,  in  which  he  passed  the  greater  portion  of  hla  life 
■uppoiting  himself  on  dales,  with  palm-ieavea  far  his  only  garmen* 
TbiTlj  jears  after  him  another  Egyptian,  St.  Anthony,  lived  bI«o  id  th' 
desert;  but  around  hia  hut  were  grouped,  at  a  little  distance,  othei 
esbiiu,  in  which  a  number  of  ascetics  dwell  in  obedience  la  his  au- 
Ihorilj.  Me  thus  became  the  father  of  the  monastic  life.  This  new 
pUMon  for  solitude  was  disregarded  in  the  Western  Churches  until 
llthaitaiiua  went  to  Rome,  in  the  year  340,  lo  solicit  Ihe  aid  of  the 
Inshop  in  his  contest  with  lbs  Arians.  The  dieciples  of  Anthony  soon 
ipte«d  tticmselveB  OTer  the  Christian  world,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
eentuiT  a  monastery  iji  Flintshire  contained  above  SOOO  members.  The 
tame  discipline  was  introduced  into  Syria  by  his  immediate  followers, 
and  at  a  somewhat  later  period  Into  the  solitude*  of  Pontus,  b^  SL 
Bssil,  while  St.  Martin  was  establishing  in  Gaul  the  first  cenobitioal 
community.  The  rule  of  the  Egyptian  monks  was  brought  into  Pro- 
Ttnce  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  by  St.  Honoraius  and  Si, 
Cassianus,  who  founded  two  establish  men  l»,  one  at  Lerlns,  the  other  at 
UsrselUes,  whence  issued  many  learned  apostles  of  the  faith  and 
Inenastic  life,  among  whom  was  St.  Patrick,  the  founder  of  similar 
eolouie*  in  Ireland.  These  varioita  communities  of  the  West  followed 
each  its  own  rule  until  that  of  the  Benedictines  was  received  throughout 
the  whole  Latin  church.  The  rapid  progress  of  this  system  may  per- 
haps be  attributed  to  enthusiasm,  sympathy,  and  ambition.  Chrysoslom 
presumed  that  none  but  monks  could  be  saved,  and  lo  these  tenors  of 
Ihe  church  were  added  those  of  the  barbarians.  The  emperors,  especially 
Valens,  attempted  to  support  the  obligations  of  public  and  private  duties, 
but  such  feeble  barriers  as  they  opposed  were  soon  swept  away  by  the 
torrent  of  eupetatition.  Freedom  of , mind  was  destroyed  by  credulity 
and  submission ;  and  the  monks,  contracting  the  habits  of  slaves, 
followed  the  failh  and  passions  of  their  ecclesiastical  lyrania,  Theit 
dress,  habitations,  and  mnnnera  were  equally  filthy  and  disguatins. 
Athanatlus  boasts  of  Anthony's  deep  horror  at  clean  water,  with  wbicn 
his  feet  never  came  in  contact,  except  from  dire  necessity.  Simeon, 
who  died  in  451,  is  immortnlixed  by  his  penance  of  thirty  years  on  the 
iommit  of  a  lofty  column,  whence  he  gained  the  name  of  Stylilea, 
Hese  monastic  saints  boasted  of  their  miraculous  powers ;  they  pre- 
tended to  cure  inveterate  diseases  with  a  touch,  lo  lame  the  beast*  of 
the  forest,  lo  susoend  the  course  of  nature,  and  even  to  raise  men  rrom 
(be  dead.  The  discipline  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  conaialcd  offoui 
fundamental  articles, — solitude,  manual  labour,  fnaling,  and  prayer,  was 
formed  by  St.  Basil.  It  was  long  before  the  follies  of  the  haircloth  and 
flagelistion  were  Introduced. 

n.  The  CoKTEasioN  or  the  Bahbirians  ofiers  a  more  pleasing  pte 
ture  than  that  which  we  have  just  been  c on Icm plating.     Ulphilas,  the 
apoatlo  of  the  Goths,  mnslaled  tiie  Scriptures  into  Iheir  nalive  toDgaii 
15 
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About  the  year  360.*  At  the  commencement  of  the  fiflh  centary 
Christianity  was  embraced  by  almost  all  the  barbarians  in  the  Roman 
empire.  The  Franks  obtained  Gaul  by  their  submission  to  the  example 
of  Ulovis,  496 ;  and  the  Saxons  were  converted  by  Roman  missionaries, 
although  the  gospel  had  been  introduced  into  Britain  in  the  second 
century.  These  proselytes  displayed  an  ardent  zeal  in  the  propagation 
of  the  true  faith,  and  England  had  the  honour  of  producing  the  apostle 
of  Germany.  An  immediate  change  was  effected  in  the  moral  condition 
of  these  nations.  The  honors  of  war  were  alleviated ;  the  insolence  of 
conquest  was  moderated ;  and  the  institutions  of  Rome,  religious  and 
political,  were  respected. 

Evangelical  truth  had  been  already  preached  to  the  Indians,  and  a 
bishop  governed  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  spice-bearing 
shores  of  Malabar.  A  church  was  founded  in  Ceylon,  and  missionaries 
followed  in  the  steps  of  the  caravans  even  to  China  and  the  extremities 
of  Asia.  The  Abyssinians,  an  Arabian  colony,  were  drawn  from  their 
barbarism  by  similar  means. 

Rapin  observes,  that  in  the  fifth  century  Christianity  was  debased  by  a  vast 
number  of  human  inventions :  the  simpUcity  of  its  government  and  discipline 
was  reduced  to  a  system  of  clerical  power ;  and  its  worship  was  polluted  with 
ceremonies  borrowed  from  the  heathen. 

APPENDIX  TO  PART  FIRST. 

History  of  Literaiure. 

The  invasion  of  the  South  of  Europe  by  the  barbarians  of  the  North,  the 
great  event  which  separates  ancient  ana  modern  times,  interrupted  the  down- 
ward course  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilisation.  In  the  East,  the  Byzantine 
emperors  still  protected  their  declining  literature ;  in  the  West,  its  few  relics 
were  received  and  fostered  in  the  bosom  of  the  church.  It  is  this  decline  and 
ruin  of  learning  which  composes  the  entire  literary  history  of  the  fifth  and  three 
following  centuries. 

I.  Alexandrian  School. — In  despite  of  its  numerous  aberrations,  this 
school  rendered  the  most  valuable  services  to  learning,  by  preserving  and  ex- 
plaining the  masterpieces  of  ancient  literature,  and  by  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
the  various  systems  of  philosophy.  Alexandria,  situated  at  a  point  where 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  unite,  became  the  focus  of  all  doctrines,  and  its 
academy  the  mental  emporium  of  the  world.  Ammonius  Saccas,  originalty^  a 
porter,  about  220,  founded  the  Eclectic  school  of  the  New  Platonists,  which 
united  the  different  systems  of  the  Socratic  school,  in  order  to  ally  them  with 
the  fantastic  mysteries  of  the  East, — a  bold  endeavour  to  terminate  the  disputes 
of  the  Greek  philosophers.  Plotinus  of  Lycopolis,  d.  270,  Jamblichus  of  Chal- 
cis,  and  Porphyry  ot  Tyre,  about  300,  added  to  the  splendour  of  the  reformed 
school ;  and  as  they  announced  their  design  of  propping  up  the  falling  alttu^  of 
polytheism,  they  naturally  became  the  antagonists  of  the  Christian  fathers. 

When  the  Neo-Platonic  school  in  Rome,  as  well  as  that  of  Alexandria,  was 
shut  up  by  order  of  Constantino  in  324,  secret  societies  were  formed  through- 
out the  provinces,  and,  until  353,  flourished  principally  in  Asia  Minor.    Here 

*  Ulphilat  had  been  compelled  to  embrace  Arianism  in  order  to  engzge  the  favour  of 
VaU>ns.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  the  Gothic  character»,  and  his  precious  MS.  in 
letters  of  gold  and  silver  is  preserved,  under  the  name  of  CMsx  ArginttuM^  in  the  lihfsrjf 
sfUrsala. 
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wtt  eontinned  Iho  "  Boldan  rhnin  of  PlBtoniam ,"  of  which  Muinius  of  Epnesui, 
ChnsDDtbua  of  Lfdi]i,  and  Eueebiua  of  Myndua,  weie  llis  brightosi  link*. 
Vadei  the  pBlronago  of  Julinn,  361,  the  school  of  Ale«ndris  wns  re-opened, 
■nd  ■  new  one  founded  il  Alhens.  HypsiU,  liie  daughter  of  Theon.  fillad  wiih 
kioour  the  chsic  of  Ammonius  and  PlminDs;  but  when  ahu  hud  fallen  a  victim 
to  s  liiriout  mob,  415,  and  the  pn^n  Bchool  of  Alexandiia  had  pcrialied  with 
bar,  Athena  liecame  the  cenire  of  this  now  philoaophy. 

Prodtu.  who  succeeded  Syrionus  in  450.  was  a  man  of  varied  learning.  In 
bia  teachina  he  united  the  ideas  of  PIdio  with  ihe  fat^a  of  Anatolia ;  but  Iha 
neccaniy  cH  adagiiing  hia  apiniona  to  the  popular  taale  compelled  hitn  to  blend 
hii  philoaoph^  with  orienlal  myiha,  oriibic  TevrlBlioiu,  auppoied  araclea,  and 
myalie  revcnea.  The  achoo!  Imgerea  a  ahoil  time  after  tua  decease,  until  il 
wu  etoaed  by  an  edict  of  Juaunian  1.  in  S39.  The  Neo-Platanista  were 
loleraivil.  but  (heir  iecl  become  crlincl  with  the  pagar.  religion.  They  wem 
•moseded  by  tho  peripatetice.  whose  opinions  prevailed  m  the  church  until  iha 
liaa  of  the  acholullc  philoaophy  in  ihe  eighth  century. 

II.  SiciiR)  Litehati^ke. — The  ncceaaily  of  defending  Ihe  Chrialian  religion 
■gvnal  iia  nunieraua  enemies,  and  ihe  desire  of  making  proselytes  among  lb* 
(iiLi^htened  ipitita  of  tho  limes,  induced  the  doctors  orthe  church  lo  study  the 


lilenuure.  The  Chrislian  school  of  Alexandria  did  n  ..  ._ 
anlil  ihs  Sicue  PandEnua,  a  converted  rragait,  ucended  tha  profesi 
•t  Ibe  end  of  the  second  century.     Uia  aucci  "' 


xlon 


,  .— p r '""'■  ■  ChiTslian's  duly  10 

— - d  fngmenla,  and  Ihua  alronglhen  piety  by  banialiing  labehcod. 

The  geniuB  and  e:ilen«vo  learning  of  Origen.  d.  2H.  were  employed  in  defence 
of  ihia  ayitem  ;  but  he  delilcd  the  puKly  of  the  faiih  he  meant  lo  defend,  and 
introduced  a  dangeroua  method,  whence  aflcrwarda  arose  thai  philosophical 
theotogy.  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Scholastic,  played  so  great  a  part  in  tlw 
middle  agea. 

Justin  Manyr.  d.  IGG.  and  Tenullian.  d.  230.  rank  as  Ihe  chief  defender!  of 
Chriatienity.  They  published,  the  one  in  Greek  and  the  other  in  Latin,  eto- 
'  qnenl  and  bald  Apologies  for  the  new  religion.  St.  Tronaua  led  the  church 
back  from  (he  doctrines  of  literal  and  occult  moaninga,  contending  thai  tha 
■nietprelaiion  oflha  Holy  Scriplurea  should  always  be  conformable  lo  tradition. 
The  Old  Tealaineni  had  been  early  Iranalaled  into  iha  vulgar  tongue;  uid 
from  the  tecond  century  we  read  of  veniona  in  Syrioc,  Coptic,  Ethiopian,  aiul 
Latin,  the  authors  of  which  are  unknown. 

From  the  third  cenlary  we  meet  wiih  works  apeeially  consecralcd  la  (ha 
»plaaation  of  (he  Chrislian  doctrines.  Toe  earliest  of  these  is  by  Si.  Grcgorr 
Tbaumantrgns,  hishnp  of  Neo-Cesarea.  who  lived  till  268.  St.  Cyrfl  oT 
Junualrm  wllaWGd  aim  in  the  next  cenlury.  While  they  explained  and 
defended  the  Auih  agBinsl  Ihe  attacks  of  heretics,  they  endeavoured  to  render 
it  useful  by  founding  on  il  a  syeletn  of  evangelical  morality.  TertuiUan,  snd 
after  him  the  learned  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  Z50,  first  wrote  on  the  connprion 
of  morals  with  iho  reiigicn  of  our  Saviour.  The  fourth  century— from  Con- 
slanlins  lo  Theodosius— ia  ihe  Golden  Age  of  ecelesiasdcnl  tilcraiure.  Alho- 
nniai.  4.  371.  Cbrysoalom.  d.  407.  Ambroae.  d.  39S.  and  Augiialin.  d.  430, 
preached  the  purest  moraliiy  in  the  iiiosi  eloquent  languBge.  1'heir  geniua 
alnne  rose  superior  lo  the  fall  of  the  empire,  and  they  were  tho  architects  of 
that  great  religious  edifice  which  was  founded  upon  its  ruins. 

Gretk  Falhrri. — The  name  of  Faihera  of  ihe  Church  has  been  given  lo  those 
■  ■  *  devoted  Iheir  talenia  to  the 
d  ihe  Weel  alike  produced 


glory  to  (be  literature  of  Greece  and  E .  . —  .     = 

pcriorming  the  aimple  dutioa  of  Chrisliani  and  minialna  ol  (he  divine  word 
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The  patronaee  of  Constantino,  the  first  Christian  emperor,  was  less  effieteiOBi 
fai  benalf  of  his  faith  than  the  talents  and  indefaii^ble  activity  of  Athanashts, 
who  destroyed  the  heresy  of  Anus  at  the  council  of  Nice.  In  the  bishop't 
chair,  as  well  as  in  eiile,  ne  was  ever  a  zealous  defender  of  the  Trinitarian  doe* 
t^ne  and  of  roligious  unity.  Eusebius,  d.  340,  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  lus- 
tory,  although  not  strictly  orthodox,  was  serviceable  to  religion  by  his  Prepars- 
tion  and  Evangelical  Demonttratum.  His  great  work,  describing  the  propaga- 
tion ol  Christianity,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  church,  the  struggles  of  its  teachen, 
and  the  miracles  of  its  martyrs,  was  translated  into  Laim  by  Rufinus,  the 
adversary  of  Jerome.  Basil  was  called  from  the  deserts  of  the  Thebais  to  fill 
the  episcopal  chair  at  Ciesarea,  350.  Theological  disputes  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  his  life ;  his  homilies  are  moral  treatises,  in  which  the  tenderest  aenai- 
bilitv  ia  conveyed  in  a  style  sparkline  with  images  and  rich  in  allegory.  His 
brother,  Gregory  of  Nyasa,  by  his  philosophy  and  his  energy  against  hereticf 
and  schismatics,  obtained  from  his  contemporaries  the  title  of  I'aier  Patmm. 
Gregory  of  .Nazianzum  possessed  a  more  elevated  genius  and  more  brilliant 
eloquence.  When  hatred,  excited  by  his  censures  and  by  a  domineering  spirit, 
which  he  could  not  repress,  had  raised  powerful  enemies  against  him,  he  re- 
sided his  see  without  regret,  but  not  without  pain,  and  the  farewell  of  tha 
bishop  was  the  masterpiece  of  the  orator.  Chrysostom  of  Antioch,  d.  407,  by 
his  clear  and  easy  eloquence,  hy  his  rich  and  bold  imagery,  by  his  power  of 
reasoninjg  joined  to  srandeur  of  ideas  and  tenderness  of  sentiment,  may  be  com 
pared  with  Demostnenes  or  Cicero.  He  is  the  chief  of  the  orators  of  thai 
primitive  period.  Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  whose  intolerance  was 
80  fatal  to  the  arts  and  pnilosophy,  brought  into  the  bosom  of  the  church  Syne- 
mus  of  Ptolemais,  afterwards  bisnop  of  nis  native  citj,  430.  The  latter  cele- 
brated in  prose  and  verse  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  and  the  beautiea  of 
religious  moihils.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  d,  386,  the  most  skilful  teacher  of  bia 
age ;  Epiphanius  of  Salamis,  who  combated  the  sectarians  with  more  zeal  than 
learning :  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  d,  444,  the  first  doctor  of  the  East,  with  many 
others,  sned  honour  on  the  age  of  the  Theodosian  emperors.  John  of  Damaa- 
cus,  d.  750,  who  was  the  last  in  those  parts,  monopolized  all  the  literarv  glory 
of  the  eighth  century.  By  his  application  of  the  peripatetic  forms  of  aemon- 
stration  to  the  Christian  doctrines,  he  became  the  founder  of  the  Scholaatie 
philosophy. 

Latin  Fathers. ^AmohiuBt  and  Lactantius,  "  the  Christian  Cicaro,"  flouriah- 
ed  in  tlje  reign  of  Constantino ;  the  one  feebly  defended  his  religion  against  the 
Pagans,  the  other  acquired  just  renown  by  his  Divine  Institutions. — ^Hilary  of 
Poitiers  was  the  champion  of  Athanasius  m  Gaul.  During  his  Phrygian  enle, 
into  which  he  was  dnven  by  an  Arian  prince,  he  published  his  twelve  bo(^ 
On  the  Trinity,  in  which  he  combats  all  the  heresies  relating  to  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Holy  uhost. — Ambrose,  d.  398,  was  prsBtor  of  Milan,  when  the  uni- 
versal acclamation  raised  him  to  the  bishopnc.  He  defended  with  inflexible 
courage  the  privilege  of  Catholic  worship  against  the  Arians,  who  were  pro-' 
tected  by  Valentinian  II.  His  virtuous  tolerance  forbade  him  to  communicate 
in  the  Holy  Sacrament  with  the  fanatical  bishops  who  had  demanded  the  blood 
of  Priscilian.  He  taught  the  chants,  of  whose  use  the  Latin  church  had  till 
then  been  ignorant ;  but  the  majestic  hymn,  Te  Deum^  which  bears  his  name, 
18  the  work  of  a  monk  of  the  sixth  century. — Jerome,  d.  420,  opened  at  Rome 
the  first  asylum  firr  misery  and  infirmity;  but  his  virtues  were  no  protection 
i^ainst  calumny.  In  his  retreat  at  Bethlehem  he  undertook  the  translation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  task  for  which  he  was  well  qualified  by  his  profound 
study  of'^  Hebrew,  and  his  vast  knowledge  of  sacred  archaeology.  The  church 
adopted  his  version,  known  as  the  Vulgate^  and  his  Commentaries  are  an 
authority  among  divines.  He  translated  and  continued  the  Chronicle  of  Euse- 
bius ;  wrote  a  Biography  of  ecclesiastical  authors,  and  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Desert. — Augustin,  bishop  of  Hippo,  d.  430,  successively  professor  at 
Carthage,  Rome,  and  Milan,  was  rescued  from  his  errors  by  St.  Ambrose.  He 
raised  himself  to  the  first  rank  among  the  Latin  Fathers  by  his  City  of  God* 
Mk  isimense  repertory  of  profane  and  theological  erudition,  in  which  the  authof, 
fter  having  in  some  measure  crushed  paganism  fragment  by  fragment,  nppliea 
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dkIT  id  n-eitabliah  by  inrincibla  pnwfi  tbo  Irulh  of  the  Cbriilien  religion. 
til,  he  defended  ihe  doclrtnes  of  Original  Sin  and  Divine  Gtiro,  aguDil 
ilisiu*' — At  Uie  courl  of  Thcodaric,  kins  of  ihe  Oalroeoih*.  Dionysius  lbs 

..,_    ,  .,,!    J : fr-... — 1  He  inlrcxiuced  Ihe  com. 

whicb  wu  elawly  ndopled  bj 


w  Bcience  of  Cbronalog)'.     He  inlrodi 
ihe  wholeChliaiian  world.     He  ilwi,  by  the  publicBiiqn  of  a  code  of_C« 


loundsliun  of  eccleBisaiient  jurisprudence.  His  book  of  Poniificu 
Dtfrtalt,  or  letlers,  wu  disfigiired  by  ifae  impoaturei  of  ihe  forger  Indore  of 
Senile.  £36.  The  autheniic  decn-iala  do  not  commence  before  the  pontifioue 
«f  Kiridua.  395, — The  age  to  which  BDOlbiua  and  CaBsiodonia  belong  wu 
wonhiljr  brought  to  a  cloaa  by  Pope  Gregory,  d,  604,  sod  Bishop  Fortunalua 
«f  Poiuera. 

III.  Profane  LuBSiBe  in  tbe  Weil.— The  ruin  of  jaarning  in  the  Wealem 
Empire  waa  more  rapid  and  enlice  than  in  the  Eaatem,  for  ihe  complete  dcao. 
lauon  of  tbe  Ibrmer  by  barbariana  deiiroyed  both  iia  language  and  literature. 
During  tbe  Theodooan  peiiod,  while  ihe  poetic  lichea  of  the  Eaal  conwsleJ  in 
niserable  epigrams  or  macriplione,  the  West  produced  Auaonius,  3fiO,  Pni- 
daniioa,  400,  Sidoniua  Apolunaris,  d.  468,  and  othcra,  none  of  whom  waa 
dnoid  of  talent. — Claudian.  395,  was  the  laal  bird  of  paganiEm.  aupcriot  lo  all 
who  had  preceded  him  for  two  ceniunea,  and  equalled  by  none  who  came  after 
bim, — Prucisn  lbs  grammarian,  3B0.  tranilaled  or  composed,  si  Cnnataniino. 
pie,  three  didactic  poema,— on  Geography,  on  Weighia  and  Meaaiirea.  and  on 
Aalionomy. —  Fonunalus  waa  ibe  poet  laureate  of  tbe  dilferenl  Merovingian 
dmirta.  Lleven  worka  of  miacetlaniea  and  a  iraiulaiioii  ia  heiametci  verae  of 
tbe  life  of  St.  Martin,  by  Sulpiciua  SeTcnu,  pUc«  bim  at  the  bead  of  the 
*arailicra  of  hia  day. 

Halrni, — Amniianiu  Maicellinae,  370,  wae  Air  superior  to  the  inflated  com- 
piler* of  ihe  Augoalnn  Hiilory.  and  waa  the  laat  author  in  the  Weet  deserving 
tin  name  of  historian.  The  cbroniclets  who  come  ne»l  are  the  only  writers 
of  tlu*  period  who  merit  apeeial  stiention. — Giidsa,  a  fugitive  monk  who  loughl 
fifiigs  in  the  wilda  of  Armotica,  wrote  in  ■  moumiiil  attain,  in  which  tmlh  and 
flobon  are  almost  inextricably  confused,  the  pariiculars  of  the  Anglo-Ssion 
jnyaaion. — Another  Briliah  monk,  the  KHrrath  Bede.  d,  T35,  compiMed  iha 
•oclesiaslicsl  bislory  of  England  in  Laiin,  and  n  long  Iroaiise  on  the  Sii  Ages 
cfihe  World. — Cragor7  olTours,  i,  595,  completed  the  onnala  of  the  Frsnka 

Fkilaiopi^. — The  Jial  anil  greatest  philosopher  of  Latin  antiquity  waa  a  Ibl- 
lawer  of  the  Athenian  Platonic  school,  Boeihius.  d.  526,  Ho  irnnelBied  iha 
Arilimttie  of  Nicomachua,  Ihe  Gamtlry  of  Euchd.  the  Piwftu  of  Arislolle, 
and  TBiioua  tteatiaes  by  Archimedea  and  Plato.  Hia  greu  work,  the  Cmudla- 
Iwi  a/'  Pkil—oplig,  was  Ihe  production  of  his  captivity ;  il  is  a  dialogue  com- 
poasd  of  mingletl  prose  and  verse. 

J'UIelMy.— While  learnine  became  more  and  more  neglected,  there  wera 
JoDud  a  lew  men  who  devDied  tbeit  lirqe  and  abiUties  to  the  preservation  of  iha 
nisuna  of  antiquity,  lo  the  eipknolion  of  its  moslerpieces.  and  to  the  teach- 

3  of  a  language  which  soon  degenerated  into  a  barbarous  idiom.  The  Salnr- 
is  of  HacrobiuB.  39S,  in  ihe  style  of  the  Attk  NigUi  of  Gelbna.  ia  a  vain- 
able  work,  although  written  without  melhod  or  laete.  Ha  compiled  a  com- 
isanlary  of  great  value  on  ihe  Drtum  of  Seipia, — .Servius,  the  moei  celebrated 
sf  Ibe  eommentalors  on  Virgil,  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiiib  century,— 
CaModorna  wrote  on  Orthography,  and  has  left  a  trcaiiic  on  the  5«>ai  Liberal 
ArlM. — The  moat  compleie  giammai  of  anuquity  ia  the  Eiglit  Farti  cfSftatk. 
by  Priseiaii  of  CBaarca,  iOO* 

TV.  Ptorani  LEntniNo  in  the  E^l. 

PMfry.— Nonnus  of  Panopolia,  400,  the  restorer  of  heiamrter  vatw,  com- 
poaad  an  a[nc  poem,  tie  Diaiyiiaa,  on  the  exptoita  of  Bacchoa.— -Quint ns  of 
eDyriia,  sutnamed  Calaber,  from  the  MS.  found  in  Calabria,  wrote  a  acrvila 
imiudon  of  the  Iliad,  bringing  il  down  to  the  taking  of  Troy. — The  epigram 
alone  was  cultivated  with  auccess  during  the  reigni  of  Juatmian  and  Heracliua. 

ff man  una — At  Ihe  end  of  the  faurifa  c«nlnry.  liciiona  eimilar  lo  our  modem 
tganuMH  aimeai,  a  kiod  of  writing  unknown  to  classical  aniiquiiy,  and  desiinsd 
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!o  become,  in  the  middle  affpa  and  in  modern  dmes^  the  living  picrare  uf  ihm 
manners  of  the  day.  The  Golden  A»t  of  Apuleiu»— the  epithet  is  derived  frooi 
the  elegance  of  its  style— was  a  successful  attempt  among  the  Latins.  In  390, 
Heliodorus  of  Emesa  composed  the  history  of  TheageneM  and  Charielea,  far 
superior  to  all  contemporary  works,  except  the  Loves  of  DaphnU  and  Ckloet  by 
Longus,  the  forerunner  of  Paul  and  Virginia.  Achilles  Tatius,  300,  wiois 
the  IxnteB  of  Clitopkon  and  Leueippe, 

History, — ^The  vast  collection  of  the  Bvzantine  historians  contains  few  works 
meriting  our  esteem.  Zosimus,  430,  in  his  prejudiced  History  of  the  Cctsart. 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  empire. — Procopius  of 
CflBsarea,  555,  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  times  in  a  manner  at  once  clear  and 
precise ;  but  his  elegance  of  style  did  not  preclude  bad  taste. 

Geogrttphy. — As  the  Byzantines  added  nothing  to  the  opinions  of  the  ancients, 
so  they  rarely  explained  them.  Stephanus,  500,  wrote  a  kind  of  Geographical 
Dictionary,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

PAiZo2agy.— The  Greek  language  which  had  not  yet  fallen  into  decay,  did 
not  produce  many  grammarians.  The  Grammar  ofDionysius  of  Thrace  was 
the  class-book  ofthe  teachers.  At  Alexandria,  Hesychius  published  his  Glos^ 
sary  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  StobiBus  is  the  author  of  a  collection 
of  extracts,  compiled  for  the  education  of  his  son,  and  selected  from  more  than 
500  writers.  A  few  commentaries  were  written  upon  the  Latin  laws  of  Byzan- 
tium, and  the  name  of  Tribonian,  545,  occurs  among  the  names  of  the  juris- 
prudentialists. 

Mathematies,^-ThB  exact  sciences  were  cultivated  by  the  Platonists.  All 
our  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  acquirements  of  antiquity  is  due  to  the 
school  of  Alexandria.  Hypatia,  the  learned  daughter  of  Theon,  applied  the 
vigorous  method  of  geometry  to  speculative  knowledge.  Diophantus  first 
taught  the  calculation  of  indeterminate  quantities,  and  thus  created  Algebra. 
Proclus  wrote  on  astronomy  and  the  sphere,  and  composed  a  commentary  oq 
fiddid  and  Ptolemy^ 


aro  or  past  x.— anoibiit  ninon. 


PART  SECOND. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE   MIDDLE  AGES. 

tBE,  1.  D.  476,  TO  TH«  KRA  OF  T1 


HFOBMATIOlt,  AT  TBI  COUUENCEMCHT  OF  THE 


Tsc  Roman  empire  had  recovered  under  Theodoriiia  iu  unity  and 
vreBineas;  but  after  the  death  of  thia  prince  it  began  to  decline,  and 
uulif  disappeared  in  the  fall  of  the  capital  of  Italy.  Tliis  crisis  was 
brought  on  as  much  by  sccidenlal  circumBtanceB,  as  bv  tlie  concurrencB 
and  reciprocal  action  at  penaanenl  causes.  The  dcapotism  of  the 
•mperors,a  natural  consequence  of  political  anarchy  and  military  power, 
preserved  the  characters  of  its  tvcofold  origin,  namely,  corruption  and 
liolencD.  The  Antonines  had  vainly  Endeavoured  to  restore  uallooal 
■nd  poliitcal  viitue ;  the  populace  having  descended  to  Ihe  lowest  degree 
of  abasemenl,  white  the  philosophy  of  £pLcarus  had  fixed  an  indelibls 
•lain  on  the  higher  ranks.  Chnstianil;  coutd'  alone  arrest  the  almost 
general  licentiousness;  but  the  designs  of  Providence  still  exposed  it 
to  fiery  trials,  and  its  day  of  triumph  bad  not  yet  arrived.  Dioclelian, 
by  his  divisions  of  Ihe  sovereignty,  and  Constantiae,  by  the  removal 
M  Ihe  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium,  prepared  the  way  for  the  two 
•eparate  monarchies  of  the  East  and  the  West,  and  opened  the  road  bto 
Italy  for  the  barbarians.  The  appearance  of  tlie  Huns  in  Ihe  north  of 
Europe  drove  the  savsve  tribes  of  Germanv  across  the  Roman  frontiers. 
These  warlike  nations  braved  the  power  of  the  emperors  under  the  walls 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople;  imposed  on  them  burdensome  tributes; 
ffileied  in  whole  tribes  into  Ihe  legions ;  and  finally  diemembering  half 
of  the  empire,  broke  up  the  whole  social  state  with  its  imperfect  civilisa- 
Uon,  to  establish  on  its  ruins  the  foundations  of  the  existing  political 
■jBtem. 

Of  ^le  ten  centuries  embraced  in  that  period  of  history  entitled  Ihe 
Middle  Ages,  five  wore  occupied  by  the  restless  movemenis  of  the  vari- 
ons  barbarians,  who  were  partially  checked  by  Ihe  strong  hand  of 
Charlemagne.  In  the  sixth  age,  tiiat  is,  about  a.  o.  lODO,  repose  and 
tSance  pervaded  all  Europe;  the  decay  of  literature  and  civilisation 
tonended  gradually;  while  instilDlions,  laws,  customs,  and  languages, 
began  to  assume  their  local  peculiarities.  Amidst  the  minute  It  *'  '  ' 
divisions  that  took  place,  there  was  still  found  one  bond  of  unit 
church,  whose  members  kept  up  a  communication  witi)  Ihe  r 
£stiicts,  all  preaching  the  same  doclrines,  animating  with  the  sams 
■pint  the  almost  innumemble  societies  throughout  whlcli  they  wers 
«atteiedi  and  combining  all  nations  in  one  common  and  boly  enterpris*. 

,173) 
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It  was  dnriDg  the  crusades  that  the  lepresentatiTes  of  ererr  slats  la 
Europe,  assembling  round  the  tomb  of  our  SsTionr,  recognised  ea^ 
other  as  brethren*  After  the  Holy  Wars  the  greater  communities  bma 
to  be  remodelled,  as  their  respective  sovereigns  issued  yictorious  warn 
their  contention  with  feudalism.  Then  beean  the  rancorous  strugela 
between  France  and  England,  the  rise  of  we  Spanish  monarchies,  we 
j  destruction  of  the  imperial  authority  in  Germany,  the  brief  splendour 
j  and  fall  of  the  Italian  republics,  the  revolutions  of  the  Sclayonic  and 
I  Scandinavian  states,  and  finally,  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  a.  n.  I453| 
{  which,  by  driving  the  learned  Greeks  into  the  centre  and  west  of  EuropSy 
:  **Qtributed  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  Reformation. 


SIXTH  CENTURY. 


Oanx  Emfibb.— 527,  Justinian.— 532, 2VtA».— 557,  Earthquake  in  Syria. — 565, 

Belitarius  d. 
Persia.— 528,  Firat  War.— 531,  Nushirvan.— 532,  Perpetual  Treaty.— 540, 

Second  War. — 590,  Varanes  (Bahram). — ^591,  Chosroes  IT. 
Italy.—- 493,  Theodoric— 552,  End  of  Gothic  Empire.— ^9,  Lombards.— 584, 

Autharifl. 
FsAircs.— 511,  Clovis  d.— Salic  Law.— 558,  Cbtaire  L 
SpAur.— 507,  Visigoths  enter  Spain. 

BaiTAiir. — 542,  King  Arthur  J.— 586,  Heptarchy.— 596,  Saxons  converted. 
Th£  Church.— 514,  Religious  War  in  Constantinople. — 519,  Jewish  Perteca- 

tion. — 578,  Pelagius  the  tn/oUiUe. — ^590,  Gregory  I. 
LiTRRATURB. — ^580,  Latin  ceases  to  be  spoken. — Stobeus ;  Agatfaias ;  Cassio- 

dorus ;  Boethius ;  Priscian ;  Joumandes ;  Gregory  of  Tours. 

GREEK  EMPIRE. 

Bblisarius. — The  Eastern  Roman,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called, 
&e  Greek  Empire,  began  to  recover  from  its  lethargy,  and  to  extend  its 
conquests  under  the  celebrated  Justinian  I.,  in  527.  Belisarius,  a 
Thracian  peasant,  the  Africanus  of  new  Rome,  after  passing  through 
the  various  grades  of  military  service,  was  appointed  general  of  £e 
East,  where  Cabades  had  attacked  the  impenal  workmen  employed 
in  building  a  frontier  fortress.  The  defeated  Persians  next  menaced 
Armenia  and  Syria,  when  the  fortune  of  Belisarius  again  prevailed. 
The  sudden  death  of  the  Persian  monarch  and  the  succession  of 
Chosroes,  whose  throne  was  in  danger  from  a  disinherited  brother, 
changed  the  politics  of  the  court  of  Ctesiphon,  and  the  war  was 
suspended  by  a  treaty  of  perpetual  amity  in  533,  only  to  break  out  again 
eight  years  afler,  with  results  equally  indecisive.  Justinian,  having, 
formed  the  design  of  reconquering  the  Roman  provinces  which  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  turned  his  views  first  on  Africa,  and 
Belisarius  was  intrusted  with  the  supreme  conmiand  of  the  expedition. 
The  Vandals,  taken  by  surprise,  vainly  strove  to  make  head  against  his 
vigour  and  activity.  Carthage  stirrendered  without  a  blow ;  and  in  the 
space  of  three  months,  the  whole  of  Northern  Africa  was  subdued,  Geli* 
mar,  the  vanquished  sovereign,  gracing  the  captor's  tr'umph,  534.    The 
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I  scene  of  hU  fioty.    AtM  rediic 


lanilfd  without  re^islance  on  i^e  soulhorn  Bboros  o? 

■'     ''-   ■   ■    '         Naples  experienced  all  die  hi>rrora  of  war;  and  Romo 

;  ■■  lytsnny  of  sixty  yean  without  aUciw.GSti.  TheTiclor 

iKii  up  in  the  imperial  city  by  an  army  of  150,000  men, 

..'t's;  wtiOi  Although  defeated  iu  various  bloody  ekir- 

ly  peracTeied  in  the  blooksde,  unlil  forced  to  retire 

<  iiig  succours  headed  by  Antonina,  the  warlike  consort 

<;enenil,  53S.     His  lictorioas  career  was  checked  by 

il:r  oourl;  be  was  recalled,  and  owed  his  safely  to  IM 

Ills  £t<:oijd  command  in  Italy,  544,  was  not  equally  sDCCessful  vilk 
llie  lirat.  He  failed  in  throwiDg  troops  and  uroriiions  iolo  Rame,  than 
oloMly  pressed  by  Totila,  and  which  suSored  the  horrors  of  war  to  suoh 
In  esieni  tbat  a  parent  flung  himself  despairing  into  the  Tiher  in  tha 

(rewnce  of  his  five  children.  l'Tescbe:y  at  last  opened  the  gstee  to 
im,  546,  when  but  for  the  firm  rerooDstTancen  of  Belisarius,  the  aavaga 
oon^ueror  wonld  have  changed  the  city  into  a  pasturage  for  cattle.  By 
ft  dattng  act  of  valour  he  recovered  the  capital  with  only  1000  berse, 
tttd  ihn«e  repulsed  the  Goihs  in  their  endcaToure  to  retake  it.  AlUt 
terttal  Fabian  campaigns  he  was  recalled,  546;  not  were  his  serricea 
Snbi  n-quiTed  till  ConElantinople  was  threatened  by  the  Bulgarions, 
WQO,  in  alliance  with  the  Sonthert)  Sclavonian  tribes,  bad  crossed  tba 
Danube  on  the  ice,  led  hy  the  ferociou*  Zeberkhan.  Forty  years  of 
mlUCuy  aerrice  oould  not  shelter  Behsarius  from  false  aceosntiona  of 
MBlpInc;  against  ihe  emperor;  and  bis  patriotism  and  devotion  were 
ill  mqniiM  by  the  confiscation  of  his  property  ci^ht  months  before  his 
detlh.  He  was  followed  to  the  graTe  by  bis  envious  master  before  the 
«laM  of  the  same  year.  6fiS.* 

ConsuUi  Lord  Mahan'ii  Life  of  BcUiariu*. 
NtHffif- — This  rival  of  the  fume  of  Belisaritis  had  been  educated 
■mong  the  females  of  the  palace;  but  his  talents  becoming  known,  he 
WW  Riade  the  colleaeus  of  iliat  general,  on  whose  death  he  was  appointed 
ti  th«  sole  command  of  the  Gothic  war.  He  hastened  to  meet  Totili, 
and  after  as  inefleotual  conference,  the  two  armies  engaged  al  Taginv. 
imu  Rome,  559.  The  ardour  of  the  barbarians  was  overcome  by  tba 
decialon  and  calmnesB  of  Nareee ;  they  fled,  leaving  their  general  with 
GOOO  of  bis  soldiers  on  the  field.  The  victor  had  the  honour  of  s^in 
MBding  tlie  keys  of  Rome  to  Constantinople,  which  had  been  five  fitnea 
taken  and  recovered  in  one  reign.  The  triumphal  entry  of  the  ehamber- 
Uin  aflor  the  conques^of  the  Franks  and  Allemanni,  was  the  last  which 
the  itnparial  city  was  to  witness,  S54.  His  provincial  government 
fasted  Imeca  years,  when  he  was  recalled  by  Justin  II..  in  ewnplianoe 
with  the  demand  of  the  senate,  to  which  body  he  had  become  odious  on 
aecanDl  of  bis  cupidity,  5B8< 
Factiohi  or  toe  Cibccb.— The  peaoefiil  competition*  of  the  eireiUi 
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a*  or  ssoiiiiiaUnli'  autut 
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an  amuseinent  and  ezcitament  to  the  ancient  Romans,  degenaratod  inti 
a  mere  factious  exhibition  under  the  unworthy  auccessora  of  Auguatut; 
and  the  bloodv  contests  in  their  streets  were  renewed  with  increased 
vigour  in  the  Byzantine  capital.  In  501,  the  greem  treacherously  mas« 
sacred  3000  of  their  blue*  adversaries ;  and  their  dissensions  were  so 
nolent  over  the  whole  country,  as  to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  empire. 
Neither  churches  nor  private  houses  were  free  from  their  depredations ; 
many  victims  perishea  nightly  beneath  the  dagger  of  the  assassin ;  and 
the  bonds  of  society  and  virtue  were  univers^ly  relaxed.  A  sedition 
bearing  the  name  of  Nika^  was  with  difficulty  suppressed,  aAer  a  five 
days*  struggle  that  nearly  involved  the  city  in  conflagration,  and  cost  the 
lives  of  more  than  30,000  individuals. 

To  the  evils  of  war,  which  under  Justinian  afflicted  nearly  every  pro- 
vince, were  added  still  greater  calamities.  Earthquakes  in  526  and  557 
occasioned  dreadful  havoc  throughout  the  empire,  and  particularly  in 
Syria,  The  plague  devastated  Europe  and  Asia';  Constantinople  lost 
more  than  400,000  inhabitants ;  entire  countries  were  depopulated,  and 
left  without  culture ;  while  famine  was  added  to  the  severe  scourges  of 
war  and  contagion.  The  human  race  was  thus  considerably  diminished. 
The  empire,  exhausted  of  men  and  of  wealth,  could  notfurmsh  Justinian, 
in  his  latter  years,  with  more  than  140,000  soldiers  instead  of  640,000. 
A  new  branch  of  industry  oommenced  in  this  rdni.  Silk,  which  waa 
in  general  use  throughout  the  civilised  world,  haa  become  exorbitantly 
dear,  when  two  Persian  monks  succeeded  in  conveying  from  China  to 
Europe  some  of  the  eggs  of  the  silk-worm,  which  they  had  concealed  in 
their  noUow  walking  sticks.  These  they  brought  to  Justinian  who  suc- 
cessfully established  the  manufacture  of  this  article  of  luxury  in  his 
southern  provinces. 

JusnifiLV  CoDi.— Justinian  afiseted  the  title  of  a  lover  of  the  arts,  and  the  I 

church  of  St.  Sophia,  with  about  twenty-five  others,  decorated  in  a  costly  | 

manner  with  marble  and  gold,  were  built  m  his  reign ;  but  the  reformation  of  i  -■ 

the  Roman  law,  carried  on  by  his  orders,  and  under  tho  superinleodence  of  the  \  ] 

quffistor  Tribonian,  is  his  noblest  monument.    The  Roman  emperors  at  various 

Seriods  published  their  edicts  and  their  rescripts ;  which  huge  mass  of  conflicting 
ocisions  was  first  arrangqj  by  the  Gregorian  and  Hermogenian  Codes,  and 
both  united  in  that  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  438.  Fourteen  months  only 
were  occupied  by  Tribonian  and  his  nine  associates  in  reducing  the  many  thou- 
sands of  volumes  graduully  accumulated  during  ten  centuries  into  the  twelve 
books  or  tables  forming  the  Justinian  Code,  539.  The  Pandects  or  Dioest, 
an  employment  of  three  more  years,  contained  the  spirit  of  the  civil  law,  533. 
It  waa  a  compilation  in  fifty  books  of  the  Gregorian.  Hermogenian,  and  Theo- 
dosian  Codes,  as  well  as  of  two  thousand  treatises  on  jurisprudence.  The 
iNsnruTES,  forminc  a  short  elementary  treatise  on  Roman  law,  divided  into 
fiwur  parts,  were  published  about  the  same  time :  these,  with  the  Novels,  a 
kind  of  supplement,  constitute  the  whole  body  of  Koman  legislation^ 

Justinian  reigned  thirty-eight  years,  and  the  perils  of  a  disputed  suc- 
cession were  avoided  by  the  promptness  with  which  his  nephow  Justin 
n.  assumed  the  purple,  5Ci5.  He  revived  the  title  of  consul  in  his  own 
person,  liquidate  the  debts  of  his  predecessor,  and  gave  signs  of  a 
oenevolent  administration ;  but  the  disgrace  of  the  chamberlain  Narsea 
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*  These  two  eoloan  reprewnted  the  two  fieat  relifions  parties ;  the  Arians  won 
mm,  while  the  Mm  party  were  the  orthodox  believen.  and  reckoned  Justinian  among 
lasir  Bumber.   Thus  leUgioiM  iknaticism  served  to  exasperate  the  quarrels  of  the  dieus. 
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left  both  the  Eastani  and  West«ii  empiree  exposed  to  the  restlen  b«iw 
teiianfi.  About  the  same  period  the  Ayan  and  Turks  sent  ambassadon 
lo  Constantinople :  the  alliance  proposed  by  the  first  he  haughtily 
vefased,  and  formed  a  league  with  the  Turkish  khan  against  the  Persians. 
By  their  friendship  with  this  chief,  the  mighty  Disabul,  ^  sovereign  of 
the  aeren  climates  of  the  earth,"  the  Romans  were  enabled  to  trade 
throughout  all  Central  Asia.  The  progress  of  Chosroes  was  not,  how- 
e? er,  arrested  in  Syria ;  and  at  the  same  time  Africa  was  ravaged,  while 
Itdy  was  lost  to  the  empire.  Notwithstanding  the  purity  of  Justin*! 
intentions,  his  reign  was  miserable  and  unfortunate,  not  so  much  from 
his  vices  as  from  a  physical  debility  which  confined  him  to  the  palace, 
and  rendered  him  a  stranger  to  the  wishes  and  complaints  of  his  people. 
In  574,  he  had  the  magnanimity  to  associate  Tibenus  with  him  in  the 
empire,  and  afler  four  years  of  peaceful  obscurity  he  expired. 

His  successor  showed  himself  worthy  of  his  station,  and  in  him  Con- 
stantinople saw  another  Trajan.  'While  he  was  engaged  in  repelling 
the  Avars  in  Dacia,  his  generals  gained  over  the  Persians  the  victories 
of  Melitene  and  Constantino.  Maurice  was  rewarded  with  the  hand 
of  the  daughter  of  Tiberius,  and  shortly  after  ascended  the  throne  of  hit 
father-in-law,  who  on  his  death-bed  had  selected  him  as  worthiest  of  its 
honours  and  duties,  583.  Maubice,  lees  fortunate  as  emperor  than  as 
ffcneral,  was  unable  to  maintain  his  Persian  conquests  The  satrap 
Yannes  (Bahram),  after  having  conquered  the  l^urks,  was  penetrating 
into  Asia  Minor,  when  he  was  defeated  by  the  Grecian  troops.  Being 
disgraced  in  consequence,  he  revolted  against  his  sovereign,  Chosroes 
II.,  whom  he  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  empire,  l^e  generous 
Maurice  restored  his  enemy,  and  obtained  by  treaty  the  restitution  of 
Varanes'  conouests,  591.  He  next  meditated  the  destruction  of  th« 
Avars,  whom  Priscus  defeated  in  five  battles ;  the  victorious  army,  how- 
ever, revoltfid,  and  proclaimed  the  centurion  Phocas,  while  a  fiatction 
drove  Maurice  from  his  capital,  and  opened  its  gates  to  the  usurper,  608. 

PERSIA. 

This  empire  had  been  at  peace  nearly  a  century  under  the  Sassanian 
monarchs,  whose  domination  had  succeded,  in  2*20,  that  of  the  Parthian 
or  Arsacidan.  The  vicinity  of  the  Nephthalite  Huns  settled  on  the  Oxus, 
was  a  source  of  uneasiness  to  the  great  kinjrs,  and  the  necessity  of 
checking  their  incursions  turned  most  of  their  forces  in  this  direction. 
This  people  had  assisted  Cabades  in  the  recovery  of  the  crown,  which 
had  been  usurped  by  one  of  his  brothers ;  and  not  having  the  means  of 
recompensing  their  services  according  to  promise,  he  applied  to  the 
Emperor  AnaAtasius  for  pecuniiiry  aid.  1  ne  request  was  insultingly 
refused,  upon  which  war  immediately  broke  out,  and  the  Fenians  re- 
duced both  Armenia  and  Colchis.  The  peace  which  followed  was 
interrupted  by  the  proceedings  of  Justin  I.,  who  had  accepted  the 
submission  of  the  Lazi,  a  people  tributary  to  Persia.  Cabades  was 
succeeded  by  Chosroes  Nushinran  in  531.  This  great  prince,  who 
tranquillized  his  country,  which  had  been  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  fanati- 
cism, received  from  his  subjects  the  name  of  the  Just,  in  consequence 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  administered  the  laws.  He  encouraged 
agriculture,  was  a  patron  of  letters,  founded  a  schocl  cf  medicine 
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Siisaf  and  diioetod  the  tnnalt  of  the  momrch^  to  he  drawn  ap.  He  mm 
a  learned  physician,  named  Bidpai,  into  India,  who  brought  hack  wMl 
him  the  fables  still  current  as  those  of  Pilpay,  and  the  game  of  cbeeii 
Nushirvan  attracted  to  his  conrt  several  of  the  philosophers  of  the  West. 
The  news  of  Justinian's  victories,  and  the  discovery  of  a  correspondene^ 
bv  which  that  prince  was  exciting  the  barbarians  of  the  Oxus  to  invade 
Persia,  inducea  (yhosroes  to  take  up  arms,  which  he  carried  suoceesfuUj 
to  the  shores  of  the  Levant.  On  his  return,  he  built  a  city  near  Cteo* 
phon,  in  which  the  Syrian  captives  beheld  the  very  image  of  one  of 
their  own  towns;  baths,  a  circus,  and  a  body  of  musicians  and 
eharioteers,  were  added  to  complete  its  reseaiblance  to  a  Grecian  city. 
Choeroes  transmitted  his  power  to  his  son  Hormisdas  (Hormuz^  579, 
whose  violent  passions  soon  brought  the  empire  to  the  verge  or  ruin. 
After  a  few  years'  reign,  the  tyrant  had  the  effrontery  to  boast  of  having 
tortured  to  death  no  fewer  than  thirteen  thousand  victims.  His  govern- 
ment was  weakened  by  the  revolt  of  several  provinces,  when  the  Turks 
offered  their  perfidious  aid.  But  a  hero  appeared  to  save  the  falling 
monarohv.  Varanes,  (Bahram\  having  collected  a  body  of  twelve 
tiiousand  men,  occupied  a  defile  in  Hyrcania,  where  he  crushed  the 
THirks.  He  next  marched  against  the  Romans,  who  were  advancing  in 
the  direction  of  the  Arazet,  but  was  mined  by  his  own  confidence  and 
generosity.  Hormisdas,  Jealous  of  his  first  successes,  seized  this  oppor- 
tnnity  of  humbling  him,  and  sent  a  dlstefi'  with  a  woman's  dress.  The 
■oldierB  felt  not  less  indignation  at  this  insult  than  their  general,  and 
openly  revolted.  Bindoes,  of  the  Sassanian  family,  vras  brought  from 
the  dungeon  in  which  he  had  been  confined  by  the  tyrant's  oi^er,  and 
patting  the  monarch  in  ch^ns  with  his  own  hands,  surrendered  him  to 
pnblic  judgment— «  mode  of  preceding  unknown  in  the  annals  of  the 
Bast.  His  subjects  unanimously  condemned  him ;  his  eyes  were  burnt 
out  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  his  second  son,  in  whose  favour  he  had 
offered  to  abdicate,  was  torn  in  pieces.  Chosroes  II.  (Khosru  Purveez), 
the  eldest  prince,  was  placed  on  the  throne,  590,  and  endeavoured  to 
mitigate  the  condition  of  his  father.  Hormisdas  was  removed  from  his 
prison,  but  only  to  be  exposed  to  the  merciless  bowstring  of  the  impla- 
cable Bindoes.  With  the  aid  of  the  Emperor  Maurice,  Chosroes,  who 
had  fled  to  him  for  protection,  was  restored  to  his  throne,  and  Varanes 
compelled  to  take  refuge  among  the  Turks,  when  sorrow  and  vexation 
hastened  his  death.  Public  rejoiein|rs  and  executions  marked  the  rees- 
tablLshment  of  the  lawful  sovereign,  who  punished  Bindoes,  the  assassin 
of  hb  fether.  Hie  Grecian  emperor,  was  repaid  by  the  cession  of 
Martyropolis,  Daria,  and  all  Persarmenia.  The  Christians  hoped  that 
their  religion  would  gain  by  this  change ;  but  Chosroes  remained  fiuthfnl 
to  the  worship  of  the  magi. 

ITALY. 

Theodouc— This  monarch,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  had  been  educated  as  a  hostage  at  the  court  of  Con- 
■lantinople.  Having  formally  received  the  government  of  Ita*y  from 
Zeno,  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  large  Gothic  army,  in  489,  and  defeated 
Odoaeer  near  the  ruins  of  Aquiloia.  He  followed  up  his  advantage  by 
■llackinjr  Ravenna,  to  which  the  latter  had  flpd  with  30,000  men ;  and 
tAn  a  siege  of  almost  three  years,  became  King  of  Italy  on  the  assassi- 
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otliniiof  liis  unfnrtunate  rival, 493.  Followipg  the  exauiplcoTthn.BttBi 
Onus,  he  abode  st  Kavonnii,  and  had  his  claim  U  the  rcgnl  til]a 
formally  recngnis«<l  by  tbe  <^ntperor.  Little  is  known  of  ibe  leign  of 
Tbeodoric,  but  that  he  preserred  internal  tninqnillily,  and  wea  bIm 
hniDured  hy  Ihe  respect  of  foreign  natioD*.  Wilhoul  quitting  Italy,  be 
•dded  to  his  kingdom  lllyria,  Pannonia,  Noricuni,  and  Rhelia.  Tha 
B*TsiiBDfl  btcame  tributary  ;  tnd  maoy  German  tribes  sought  to  bo 
admimd  to  the  privile^  of  living  under  his  laws.  He  increased  his 
territorim  by  his  war  with  the  Burgiindians  and  ilic  Franlca.  lie  rebuilt 
iba  walls  of  Rome,  restored  the  mined  theatre  of  Pomney,  cleared  and 
TVpurad  the  aqaeducts  and  public  baths,  built  a  calliedral  at  Ravenna, 
tiid  palaces  at  Verona  and  Pavia.  "nie  Itoman  police,  customs,  and 
lawa  were  maintained  i  and  although  himself  an  Anan,  he  in  nojaetance 
oppteMed  the  church  which  maintained  the  Nicene  faith.  The  cruel 
dMdia  of  SymmaehuB,  6S5,  and  Boelhina,  526,  have  left  a  deep  stain 
i^on  hi)  character:  and  at  length,  after  an  aelive  life,  he  sank,  coa- 
■etence-Btricken,  to  the  grave,  6S6,  leaving  the  throne  of  Italy  to 
Alhalaric,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother  AmalaBoniha.  The  empire 
of  the  Goths  now  fell  to  pieces ;  the  Viaigotha  of  Spain  refuaipg  to 
noognise  the  infant  kin?,  elected  Amalaric,  son  of  Alaric  II.,  «hoa« 
power  WKB  acknowledged  as  far  bb  the  mouths  of  Ihe  Rhone. 

ToTiLA  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the  year  511,  his  predecessor 
TtUgea  having  been  led  captive  to  Constantinople.  He  auccesifiilly 
■HdBtod  the  attacks  of  eleven  hostile  generals,  ana  even  captured  Rome, 
H&  He  fell  in  the  battle  of  Taginc,  and  although  Teiai  with  his 
bXNher  Aligem  sttnggled  iaanrulh[  againHt  dieir  oncmics,  with  him  ter- 
■dnaled  the  Gothic  dominion  in  naly,  which  now  became  a  province  of 
dw  empira,  663.  The  chamberlain  Naraes,  by  a  prudent  Qdminislratioo 
ptomoted,  as  we  have  seen,  the  wealth  and  tranquillity  of  the  country; 
Mlt  a  fierce  nation  was  rising  near  the  Danube,  which  in  56S  oTenan 
llw  peater  part  of  the  peninsula. 

Tbb  LoHeARDs. — TIlis  German  tribe,  ori^nally  dwelling  on  Ihe  banks 
of  the  Oder,  had  been  settled  In  Pannonia  by  JuBllnian  in  637,  as  a 
barrier  againsi  other  wariike  nations.  At  the  invitation,  it  is  said,  of 
ihe  diseTace<d  Narses,  the  whole  people  irarched  for  Italy,  and  crossed 
tb«  lalian  Alps  without  resistance,  568.  Alboin  soon  reduced  all  the 
•ounUy.  except  Rome,  the  exarchate  of  RaTenna,  and  a  part  of  the 
MMero  coast.  Psvia,  which  he  aAerwards  made  the  capital  of  his  do- 
nmiionB,  resisted  his  arms  during  a  three  years'  blockade.  He  did  not 
iHa  (o  reap  tbe  fruits  of  his  successful  enterprise,  as  he  fell  a  victim  to 
dameMic  treason,  it  was  the  custom  of  this  savage  people,  on  certain 
oenaioBs.  to  quaff  from  the  skulls  of  the  enemies  they  had  slain  in 
Intde.  One  day,  when  heated  with  liquor,  ha  sent  to  his  wife  Rosa- 
B«ad  the  skull  of  ber  father  filled  with  wine,  requesting  her  to  drink  it. 
Hn  inBulted  queen  obeyed,  but  in  a  short  time  caused  her  huaband  to 
bfl  aamsinaled,  G73,  and  rewarded  the  murderer  with  licr  hand  in  mar- 
Tftfe.  After  the  violent  death  of  Cleph,  who  bad  succeeded  Alboin.  the 
LotDbard  dukes  sUawed  the  throne  to  remain  vacant,  and  substituted 
>  (edetstiTe  gorernment;  but  internal  divisions  and  Ihe  necessity  of 
union  wainsttlie  Greeks  and  Franks,  brought  them  back  to  monarchical 
priaeiptea.  Their  kingdom,  however,  did  not  acquire  stability  until 
Anbaria  motinted  Ihs  tlicone,  5Bt,  who, "touching  with  his  epear  a 
16 
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column  on  the  teB^hore  of  Rhegiom,  proclaimed  that  ancient  AandHnuk 
to  stand  the  immovable  boundary  of  his  kingdom  :*'  but  a  prematura 
death  lemoyed  him,  590,  before  he  had  time  or  means  to  make  good  thii 
boast.  In  the  reign  of  Agilulf,  whom  the  widowed  queen,  Theolinda, 
had  married,  the  nation  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  peace  for  the  first  time; 
and  the  joint  exertions  of  these  two  sovereigns,  aided  by  Pope  Gregory, 
propagated  Christianity  among  the  Lombards,  encouraged  agricultuiev 
and  commenced  the  civilisation  of  these  savage  people. 

FsuDALiTT. — ^The  system  of  feudal  polity  received  its  first  regular  establish- 
ment and  legislative  provisions  from  the  Lombards  of  Italy.  Alboin  had 
intrusted  the  command  of  several  conqaered  districts  to  thirty-stz  dukes,  who 
within  two  years  after  his  death,  became  so  manv  confederate  independent 
princes.  Apprehensive  for  their  safety,  when  attacked  by  the  Greek  emperor 
and  the  Franks,  they  affreed  to  pay  to  the  kin£  each  the  half  of  his  revenue, 
and  to  provide  a  body  of  troops  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal ;  the  duchies  being 
hable  to  forfeiture  for  felony,  and  revertible  to  the  crown  if  no  male  heir  (a 
majcH')  were  left. 

FRANCE. 

Clotis,  a.  d.  481. — ^At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Clovis  (properly  Chlodwig 
or  Ludungy  t.  e.  Louis)  inherited  the  little  kingdom  ot  Toumay,  in  right 
of  his  father  Childeric,  the  son  of  Meroveus.  The  Franks  at  this  period 
were  divided  into  Ripuarians  and  Salians.  The  country  lying  between 
the  two  itreams  of  the  Rhine,  from  Coblentz  to  Wesel  or  Cloves,  formed 
the  kinffdom  of  the  Ripuarian  section,  whose  chief  resided  at  Cologne. 
Thit  Salians  (said  by  the  learned  Schoell  to  derive  their  name  from  the 
riTer  Yssel)  obeyed  sevoral  chiefs,  whose  territorfes  were  respectively 
Terouenne,  Toumay,  Cambray,  and  Mans. 

Beauvais,  Soissons,  Amiens,  Troyes,  and  Rheims  with  their  respective 
dependencies,  were  all  that  belonged  to  the  Romans  in  Gaul.  Syagrius 
acknowledged,  in  form  only,  the  supremacy  of  the  Byzantine  emperors 
after  Rome  had  fallen.  Alsace  and  Lorraine  belonged  to  the  Allemanni, 
a  Teutonic  federation,  which  occupied  also  the  country  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  with  Swabia,  Hesse,  and  a  part  of  Franconia. 
Armorioa,  between  the  Mayenne  and  the  sea,  belonged  to  the  Britons 
who  had  fled  from  their  country  at  the  approach  of  the  Saxon  invaders. 
The  Burgundian  establishments  had  increased,  and  in  addition  to 
Western  Switserland  they  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  as  far  as 
the  Daiance.  The  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  lay  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Lmre. 

Clovis  first  directed  his  arms  against  Syagrius,  and  defeated  him,  486, 
in  ft  battle  near  Soissons,  which  city  afterwards  became  -the  residence 
of  the  conqueror.  The  Roman  general,  who  had  sought  refuge  at  the 
eourt  of  Toulouse,  was  given  up  by  Alaric  II.  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
royal  Frank.  In  496,  he  repulsed  the  Alemanni  with  dreadful  slaughter 
at  Tolbiao  (Zulpich,  near  Cologne^  and  compelled  tlie  cession  of  their 
territories  between  die  Moselle  anu  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  latter  river,  betweeif  the  Maine  and  the  Neckar.  It  was  during  this 
battle,  when  his  soldiers  were  wavering,  that  he  vowed  to  be  baptized, 
if  the  God  of  his  Christian  wife  Clotilda,  niece  of  the  Burgundian  Gun- 
debald,  should  grant  him  the  victory.  Policy  also  was  a  motive  for  his 
eonversion.  as  he  thus  attached  to  him  by  firmer  bonds  his  new  Gallie 
■oUectSy  WBLO  were  all  believers.    He  was  baptized  in  the  eathedral  of 
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Rhalma,  with  hw  MitMr  Slid  MOO  of  bit  wairiort;  at  whiek  lime  th« 
eelettial  oil,  still  oted  In  tbe  ooroi»tioii  of  the  kings  of  Fmaoe,  was  ariA 
to  hare  been  broucfat  down  from  heaven  by  a  anow-white  dore.  Thm 
title  of  Moat  Chnadan  Majeaty,  borne  by  the  French  nionaroha«  waa 
eonferred  by  Pope  Anaatasius  on  Clovia,  who  compelled  Gundebald  and 
the  Britons  of  Armories  to  pay  him  tribute.  He  next  crossed  the  Loire ; 
aad  the  battle  of  Voogle  cost  Alaric  II.  his  life,  507.  The  Visigoths, 
however,  recovered  Septimania,  which  remained  long  united  to  the  dea- 
tinies  of  Spain ;  the  Franks  kept  Aqoitania,  and  the  Burgonduma 
resumed  their  ancient  frontiers. 

Returning  from  this  expedition,  the  conqueror  fixed  his  residence  at 
Parb,  where  he  inhabited  the  palace  built  by  Julian.  Here  envoys  from 
the  EJoaperor  Anastasias  brought  him  the  purple  mantle  and  the  ffolden 
crown,  emblems  of  the  patriciate,  a  title  revered  by  the  Gams,  as 
legitimatizing  their  obedience.  On  the  death  of  Clovis  in  511,  his 
kingdom,  like  a  personal  estate,  was  divided  among  his  four  sons. 
Chudebert  had  Paris;  Thierry,  Mets;  Clodomir,  Orleans;  and  Clo- 
taire,  SoLssons,  with  their  respective  territories.  The  history  of  these 
princes  and  their  auccessors  is  a  mournful  tale  of  civil  wars  and  assas- 
ainationa,  arising  chiefly  from  the  partition  of  the  royal  power  at  the 
death  of  each  monarch.  In  558,  the  supreme  authority  was  re-united 
for  a  abort  period  in  the  hands  of  Clotaire,  whose  dominions  extended 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Bohemian  mountains,  and  firom  the  Zuyder 
Zee  to  the  Mediterranean. 

NoTi.— The  whole  series  of  French  montrdis  has  been  diidded  into  three 
races.  The  first  or  Merovingians  began  with  Clovis,  481-750 :  the  second  or 
Carlovingians  with  Pepin,  751-987 ;  the  third  or  Capetisns  with  Hugh  Capet, 
987,  to  which  belongs  ths  feigning  family  of  Bourbon-Orleans. 

BauNKHAUT  AND  FiCDEeoNDE.— Clotaire,  at  his  death,  561,  left  four 
aons,  Sigebert  I.  king  of  Ostrasia,*  Ohilperic  I.  king  of  Soissons,  Cari« 
bert  of  Paris,  and  Gontran  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy.  The  elements  of 
discord  arising  from  this  partition  were  increa^  by  Ae  death  of  Cari« 
bert,  whose  estates  were  dismembered  by  his  three  brothers.  The 
inequality  of  the  shares  occasioned  a  brief  civil  war,  which  terminated 
in  the  reconciliation  of  the  inimical  princes,  and  the  double  marriage  of 
Sigebert  with  Brunehaut,  and  Chilperic  with  Gualsinda  daughter  of  the 
Visiflroth  Athana^ld.  But  the  Kiiig  of  Soissons  having  put  his  wife  to 
death  that  he  might  be  united  to  her  domestic,  the  sanp^inary  Frede- 
gonde,  Brunehaut  swore  to  Avenge  her  sister,  and  to  pumsh  the  woman 
who  had  usurped  her  place.  These  hostile  feelings  gave  rise  to  an 
intestine  war,  which,  during  half  a  century,  desolated  France,  and  filled 
the  royal  house  with  crimes.  The  Ostrasians  defeated  the  Neustrians 
at  all  points,  and  shut  up  Chilperic  in  Toumay.  But  an  emissary  of 
Fredegonde  murdered  Sigebert  at  the  very  moment  he  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Neustria.  The  former  prince  regained  his  kingdom ;  Brunehaut 
was  detained  a  prisoner,  and  her  young  son  Childebert,  removed  from 
the  vengaance  of  Fredegonde,  was  taken  back  to  Ostrasia,  when  the 
lendes  or  nobles  were  seizing  on  the  government,  575. 

*  OitruiB  (eomnonlf  written  AattraidB)  or  Eaat  Franee  {0»ter'r$Uk\  wai  t  prorlnes 
•dlteeent  to  the  Rbine ;  Neuttria,  or  New  ftsuce,  containing  the  kincdomi  of  Paris 
MnoBS,  aad  Orieant.  extended  fhmi  (Mraafs  to  the  Loire.   A  third  diraon,  LornUne 
tiM  kingdom  ofLothatrt  iLotkarii  rtfnum)  lay  between  the  Rbine,  the  MaiiM  and  ths 
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GoDlraii,  desirouR  of  arreBting  Ihe  encroaFbineiita  of  Chilperio,  adoplol 
Childebcrt  11.,  wJio  forgot  this  kindnesa,  and  farmed  an  alliance  with 
4e  King  of  SoisBons.  Peace  wae,  neverlbeleBs,  coocludtd;  bul  Fie- 
4^[Dodo,  to  reign  without  control,  procured  the  murder  of  her  huBbund 
n  564,  and  goremed  under  the  name  of  her  infant  son,  Clotaire  11. 
TtM  DBua]  disorders  and  wars  eniucd,  when,  la  arrange  Iheir  discordant 
iBtemia,  and  to  prevent  fresh  tiouhtes,  Gontitm,  Chlldeberl,  and  Bruna- 
huil,  in  concert  with  their  chief  officers,  drew  up  the  famous  treat;  of 
Andelot,  by  which  the  King  of  Burgundy  was  conGrmed  in  lus  succeft- 
•ina  to  the  ruler  of  Ostrasia.  Childebert  did  not  long  enjoy  bia  uncle'i 
inheritance ;  his  two  sons,  Theodebert  II.  and  Thierry  II.  596,  separated 
Oatraais  aad  Burgundy,  bo  lately  nniled. 
Frank  Laat. 

The  S«!ie  lawE  are  lupposed  lo  have  been  drawn  up,  about  421,  by  pom- 
Band  of  a  monarch  of  ihe  Saliui  Frtuiki.*  I'ho  Ripunrmn  Franlis,  dwelling 
«n  the  bank  (rips)  of  the  Rhine,  had  algo  their  rode;  and  the  Burgundiana 
Ibm  Ikw  of  Gundebald,  AOS.  By  the  first  and  moat  ancient  of  these  lawa, 
■rkieh  ma;  aariB  aa  i  ipedmen  of  ibe  rest',  homicide  wat  puniabed  witb  luiea 
I  [ram  50  la  eou  pieces  of  gold.     Questions  of  righl  and  wrung  were 
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b;  judicial  combata  — 

n  iha  condilian  of 

ly  by  which  females  were  prohibited  from  inheriting 
lUMMil  ealatei,  ■nu,  Dy  a  forced  inicrprelation  of  its  claiues,  the  crown  of 
Fiamea  cwi  neier  descend  but  to  a  male  heir.  The  prisoners  of  war  became 
ilawa :  (be  deaeendants  of  the  haughty  Romans  were  condemned  to  cuhivale 
thtfiMtaoil  lend  the  cattle  of  their  muten,  who  exercisad  over  them  a  power 
■f  ltd  and  dsath,  and  made  Ibem  •  aubject  of  trofflct 

SPAIN. 


\n  the  StWTi,  Vandals,  and  Alana,  who  infiicte3  everywhere  the  moat 
ffiffblful  ravagea,  %o  that  we  hear  of  the  natives  hcin?  compelled  to  feed 
oahaman  flesh.  The  Suevj  and  VandaU  occupied  me  ancient  Galicia, 
iMRi|>riBiii£  Old  Castile  and  Leon;  hence  arose  tlie  kingdom  of  the 
Snert  oni^r  Hermanric,  a.  d.  409.  The  Alaua  were  spread  over  Liui- 
tanla,  while  another  Vandal  tribe  took  possession  of  Bctiea ;  the  Tarra- 
eonenaia  iJone  at  this  time  belonging  to  the  Romajis.  Ataulphua,  after 
A«  Mttlement  of  the  Visigoths  in  France  in  412,  croated  the  Pyrenees 
D  yeara  later,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  in 
"'    -•-■'- -      -"- ■..1..-  -L ^-.jg  savage  hordes,  being 


la  unable  to  subdue  these  v: 
■topped  in  his  carper  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  4)5.  Wallia,  tiaving 
bMn  proclaimed  kin;,  continued  the  plans  of  his  predecessor,  and  forced 
IhaAlana  to  seek  refuge  amonz  the  Vandals.  The  Suevi  were  threaten 
Ml  fn  their  turn,  but  obtained  tavourable  conditions  of  peace,  and  were 
dimred  ta  remain  in  the  north-west  of  the  peninsula.  Wailia'a  ser- 
vicfl*  were  rewarded  by  part  of  Aquitaine,  with  the  city  of  'i'oulouse, 
which  was  during  thb  greater  part  of  a  century  tlie  ViaigoLh  capitnl. 


tlie  peo^rffr  br  wl 
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Theodorie,  the  next  monarch,  was  killed  in  battle  against  Attilm  m 
ChAlons,  451.  B^  Thorismond  the  frontiers  of  the  king^dom  west 
extended  to  tlie  Loire,  456 ;  while  Euric,  the  murderer  of  his  broUiM^ 
expelled  the  Romans  from  Spain,  and  added  to  his  possessions  Beny 
and  Auvergne,  ceded  to  him  by  the  Emperor  Julius  Nepos,  and  Pio 
Tence,  which  he  obtained  from  Odoacer,  477.  Such  was  the  power  oC 
ihiB  monarch,  that  he  received  ambassadors  from  the  Franks  and  Buib 
flrundians,  from  the  Ostrogoths  encamped  in  Pannonia,  from  Odoacar 
King  of  Italy,  and  from  the  Persian  monarch.  Under  his  son  and  sue* 
oessor  Alaric  II.  the  Goths  lost,  by  the  defeat  near  Poitiers  in  507,  all 
Gaul  with  the  exception  of  Septimania.  Gesalic,  his  natural  son,  wm 
deposed  by  Theodorie  the  Great,  the  father-in-law  of  Alaric,  who 
declared  himself  guardian  of  his  grandchild  Amalaric.  This  monarch 
reigned  from  526  to  531 ;  and  by  his  outrageous  behaviour  to  his  wife 
Clotilda,  daughter  of  Clovis,  drew  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  the 
Franks.  Under  Recarede,  586,  all  the  people  with  their  sovereign 
entered  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church,  ana  allowed  such  privileges 
and  influence  to  the  bishops  that  the  national  assemblies  soon  became 
little  more  than  ecclesiastical  synods.  About  570,  the  Suevi  also  em- 
braced the  Christian  fiuth. 

BRITAIN. 

Hbptarchy. — The  Jutes  and  Saxons,  having  once  obtained  a  footing 
in  Britain,  were  speedily  followed  by  numerous  tribes  of  adventurers ; 
and  in  a  short  time  England  was  divided  into  seven  kingdoms,  called 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy,*  which  frequently  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 
of  one  ruler,  called  Aie^^Do/cta-— sovereign  of  Britain.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  did  not  yield  without  resistance.  King  Arthur,  who  died  in 
542,  ruled  over  the  Cornish  Britons,  and  from  his  successful  struggles 
against  the  invaders,  liecame  one  of  the  favourite  subjects  of  poetry  and 
romance.  The  numerous  colonies  that  emigrated  to  Armorica,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Bretagne,  spread  his  renown  still  more  widely. 
But  in  spite  of  the  services  rendered  to  his  countrymen,  he  was  not 
without  enemies  among  them ;  the  title  of  king  reducing  him  to  the 
necessity  of  drawing  his  sword  against  the  Britons  almost  as  frequenUy 
as  against  the  Saxon  invaders.  He  fell  mortally  wounded  in  batde 
against  his  own  nephew,  and  was  buried  at  Glastonbury.  As  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  his  death  were  not  generally  known,  his  re-appearanee 
was  lonff  expected ;  and  for  several  ages  the  credulous  people  in  their 
distress  looked  for  the  interposition  of  their  brave  deliverer. 

I  Saint  Auoustiiie. — About  a.  d.  560,  the  Anglo-Saxon  occupation  of 

I  a  great  part  of  Britain  was  completed,  bringing  with  it  the  most  terrible 

I  disasters  to  the  native  population.    The  ferocious  conquerors  extir|iated 

;  the  arts  and  religion  of  the  inhabitantt,  and  endeavoured  by  a  promiaco- 

I  ous  slaughter  to  depopalate  the  comitoy.    The  language  was  entirely 

changed ;  civilisation  perished ;  and  the  people  were  fast  relapsing  into 
their  original  barbtrism,  when  Gregory  I.  was  induced  to  send  mie- 
•ionaries  to  omvert  the  Saxons  to  Christianity,  and  to  establish  the 
•npremacy  of  Rome,  596.    St.  Aufntine  failed  in  obtaining  tiie  enb- 
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•  This  tenn  conyeys  •■  erroaooM  idea,  m  at  ao  one  period  w«fe  tkiiii  Bmnm  OMmI 
lad Isdependent  klngdoBe.— 4tee  Palfnre  ud  "nirner.  ?'■' 
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of  the  Bathe  clergy  to  his  chtnch,  but  tiieeeeded  in  extending 
the  faith  throuehoat  all  the  Saxon  tribee.  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  waa 
baptiied,  chlef^  at  the  eusgeetion  of  his  wife  Bertha,  who  waa  a  Chiia- 
iui,  and  the  majority  of  me  enstayed  inhabitants  professed  the  same 
belief.  From  the  British  islands  issued,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  ceii> 
tariesi  those  coura^^eous  preachers  who  perfected  in  Germany  the  work 
commenced  by  Saint  Rupert,  bishop  or  Salzburg.  Columba,  Kilian, 
Wilfrid,  'Wilfebrod,  and  Swibert,  were  the  precursors  of  Winifrid 

Koni£Me),  the  great  apostle  of  Germany.  Winifrid  was  bom  in 
Tonshire,  and  aAer  extending  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  limits 
of  the  church,  the  good  bishop,  with  nfty  of  the  companions  of  his 
labour,  was  put  to  death  at  Dokkum,  in  Friesland,  755. 

THE  CHURCH. 

Among  the  chief  conquests  of  erangelical  truth  during  this  period 
mnat  be  reckoned  the  conversion  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons.  The  par- 
tieulait  of  the  former  event  have  been  almMiy  given ;  and  to  understand 
iblly  the  account  of  the  latter  it  will  be  necessary  to  subjoin  a  few  ' 
mnarks.  The  An^lo-Saxon  conquest  did  not  entirely  obliterate  the 
Christian  foith  which  had  been  planted  in  Britain  in  the  time  of  Ter- 
tnllian  and  Origen,  and  had  seen  Alban,  its  proto-martyr,  perish  in  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian.  At  the  council  of  Aries  in  314,  the  Bishops 
ef  York  and  London  were  present;  but  war  and  the  influx  of  barbarians 
liad  produced  the  usual  result,  which  was  corrected  by  the  mission  of 
St.  Augustine.  The  Vandals  in  Spain,  the  Burgundians  in  Gaul,  and 
the  Lmnbards  in  Italy,  abandoned  Arianism ;  nevertheless  heresy  vn» 
■till  flourishing,  particularly  in  die  Eastern  Etanplret  where  the  authority 
ef  the  councils  was  exert^  in  vain.  Three  writinffs,  known  as  the 
Three  Chapters,  had  been  published  in  the  time  of  Nestorius  in  favour 
of  his  heretical  opinions.  Two  of  the  authors  had  been  present  at  the 
synod  of  Chalcedon ;  and  the  third  being  dead,  they  had  united  with 
their  colleagues  in  condemning  the  doctrines  of  Eutyches.  The  Euty* 
ehians,  in  the  hope  of  weakemng  the  authorihr  of  that  council,  endea- 
Toured  to  procure  the  condemnation  of  the  uree  chapters ;  but,  after 
ttomerous  debates,  another  convocation  was  summoned  at  Constanti- 
nople, which  censured  all  works  really  pernicious,  and  thus  avoided 
any  attack  upon  the  assembly  at  Chalcedon.  Its  decisions  were  obeyed 
with  the  respect  due  to  the  learned  men  who  drew  them  up,  and  by  gen* 
eral  consent  the  synod  was  regarded  as  the  M\h  general  council. 

Grbgost  I.  TUB  GaxATt^Fhis  celebrated  pope  was  sprung  from  a 
distinguished  family ;  his  grandfather  Felix  had  filled  St  Peter's  chair 
before  him,  and  saints  were  reckoned  among  the  number  of  his  female 
relatives.  While  nuncio  at  the  Byzantine  court,  he  boldlj  assumed  a 
tone  of  independence,  which  his  subseauent  conduct  did  not  belie. 
Being  raised  to  the  pontificate  in  590,  dunng  more  than  fourteen  years 
he  assiduously  watcned  over  and  advanced  the  interests  of  the  church. 
Pelagius  the  Infallible  had  preceded  him  in  578 ;  b«|  Gregory,  far  from 
assuming  any  presumptuous  title,  even  reproved  the  Greek  patriarch 
(John  ihe  Faster)  for  calling  himself  the  aeumenical  or  universal  bishop, 
condemning  it  as  devilish,  humblT'lOrling  himself  the  servant  of  me 
■Mnraats  of  God.  He  revised  the  lituigy ;  arranged^tlie  various  details 
eCfk^  leiigiona  ceremonies ;  and  introdooed  the  Mlebrated  ehaal  whieh 
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He  MtaUkhfld  th0  flodMiMtlod  mtai  by 
■uMff  the  propOT  ritml,  the  difuioQ  U  pu 
«f  faimlft  tiM  MTTiee  tod  coitume  of  die  piiatlt  and 

,  ^""^f*  Vf  wmiging  all  the  impotiDflr  orders  of  the  ^>^nith 

HMQuL  On  the  other  hand,  he  boml  the  Palatine  library,  and  wamd 
asaiBSt  the  arte  by  destroying  the  temples  and  mutilating  the  nfafnsi 
wttich  the  Goths  had  spared. 

BasiKOicTiirBS.— In  a.  d.  527,  St.  Benedict  of  Narsia,  in  the  AmI" 
nines,  founded  tweWe  convents  near  Subiaco  in  the  ndgfabouihood  ef 
RosM,  and  next  year  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Mount  Cassino,  in  the 
tMiitory  of  Naples.  Before  his  time,  each  fraternity  had  its  peculiar 
costoms ;  he  created  the  real  statutes  of  the  order.  His  simple  and 
edifying  rule,  besides  prescribing  prayer,  manual  labour,  study,  and  the 
instruction  ofyouth,  enjoined  the  three  tows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience.  T^e  administntion  and  discipline  of  each  community  were 
intrusted  to  an  abbot,  chosen  from  the  society  by  the  free  suffrages  of 
the  monks.  In  595,  Ghregory  accorded  the  apostolic  sanction,  permittina 
the  inmates  to  possess  an  oratory,  and  to  enjoy  the  spiritual  laboure  of 
n  priest  taken  trom  the  bosom  or  their  fraternity.  In  time,  most  of  the 
•enobites  entered  the  priesthood,  without  renouncing  their  oondition. 
The  Nicene  council  of  787  conferred  on  the  abbots  the  right  of  admiu 
ling  monks  into  the  inferior  ordera  of  the  der^. 

Ijie  Benedictines  were  industrious  and  chantable  men.  In  the  midst 
of  deserts  they  reared  convents,  the  asylum  of  misfortune  in  sn  age  of 
brutal  violence  and  rapine.  The  active  inhabitants  tilled  the  earth, 
drained  marches,  cleared  foreats;  hamlets,  villages,  and  considerabls 
towns  sprang  up  around  thdr  walls ;  and  in  the  convents  were  deposited 
the  literary  treasures  of  antiquity,  which  in  many  instances  were  indebted 
to  them  for  preservatioiu 


SEVENTH  CENTURY. 


OmnK  ExriRK.-402,  PhocBf.^-^lQ,  H6racliu8.^623,  Cbosroes  dsfestsd.— ^ 
678,  Constantinople  beoeged  by  the  Sarsoens.— 685,  Jostinisn  IL 

pBasiAw—618,  Chosroes,  d. 

AaABiA 570,  Mohammed  born.— 632,  HiexaA.— JCmm;  Stmma^^H,  Omsr. 

—^440,  Alexandrian  Library  burnt.— 660,  OnniAnis. 

Italt.-^3,  Lombard  Code.— 697,  Venice— First  sole  Doge,  Analesto. 

Francs.— 613,  Clotaire.— #78,  Pepin.— 688,  Sluggard  Kings— Mayors  of  the 
PaUoe. 

SrAXV.— 400,  Christian  Refigion  introdnesd. 

Tn  CatntcH.— 606,  Papal  Sapremacyi  OSnunesioBl— Image  Wonhip. 

LmsATuaa.— Fortunatus;  Isidore  of  Seville ;  Gregory  the  Great. 

.  a viHTiORt^— Quills  fx  writing. — Cbeas  in  India. 

GREEK  EMPIRE. 

PlooAS,  A.  D.  603,  repnlsive  in^ferson  as  well  as  in  character,  eoii»- 

'  his  tyranof  by  the  massAeie  of  all  the  imperial  family.  Maoilee 

dragged  from  the  sanctuary  in  which  he  had  taJce?  trfuge,  and  Ua 
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In  aotti  wera  murdered  befora  bis  i>jes;  after  which  the  heads  of  Ihe 
4>p<Med  moiuirch  and  liia  children  were  exposed  un  the  nails  o(  Con- 
Rmthioplr.  Tb«  wife  of  the  emperor  was  afterwonla  decapilaled  with 
itt  Ihm  dHDg-htrrs  la  the  pl*e«  which  had  witnessed  die  murder  of  her 
bueband.  Brery  p ro*iiiee  wba  rice  for  rebellion,  which  was  encouTBged 
tod  he«dMl  by  Priscus,  Maurice's  aon-tn-law,  hnd  bj  Herecliue,  exsicli 
oTAfrioa.  A  AmI  from  Canhnge  boldly  tailed  up  \o  Constsntinopla, 
■lid  in  &  short  time  the  cruel  despot,  by  hit  death,  paid  the  penally  of  hia 

HiRACUVS,  the  deliverer  of  the  empire,  w&s  elected  to  the  v acuil 
throne,  i.  d.  610 ;  and  soon  after  was  compelled  to  tnTa  his  attention  to 
iha  PersiBD  war.  Cuoaitoes  II.  had  been  forced  by  internal  diseensioD 
to  take  refu^  in  Constantinople ;  but,  aided  by  Narses,  he  defeated  hw 
riTaU  and  recovered  his  crown,  691.     At  a  later  period,  Kiraulitting  di^ 

Stt  at  the  crimes  of  Phocat,  he  made  war  upon  the  Greeks,  ovemB 
)  country  westward  of  the  Euphrates,  and  conquered  Syria,  611. 
Palestine  was  subdued  in  GI4 ;  and  twenty-six  thousand  Jews,  who 
followed  his  bannen  to  attack  Jerusalem,  are  said  to  have  massscied 
mnntj  thousand  Chriatians, 

The  vieloriouB  career  of  the  Persian  monarch  reduced  Heraclius  ta 
pc«l  dblress,  which  was  increased  by  the  devastations  of  theAvan, 
who  neatly  succeeded  in  taking  bis  capital,  Gl!l ;  and  in  their  retreat 
earried  off  970,000  captives.  A  series  of  misfonunes  had  so  depressed 
the  apinl  of  Heracliua  that  he  meditated  the  removal  of  the  seal  of 
government  to  Carthage;  but  the. patriarch  was  opposed  to  the  change, 
•nd  the  empire  was  saved  by  the  liberality  of  tha  clergy.  Peace  wm 
made  with  Choeroes  on  ignominious  tetms, — the  annual  payments  of 
1000  talents  of  gold,  and  the  same  amount  of  silver,  silken  rubes,  horsM, 
and  fair  maidens.  Fortune  now  deserted  the  PAsian  arms,  when  th« 
emperor,  in  six  adventurous  cnmpaigns,  bemnning  in  G2S,  retrieved  fail 
own  honour  and  that  of  bis  country.  Boldly  carrying  the  war  into  tha 
enemy's  lerriioriee,  he  landed  a  numerous  and  enthuaiastic  army  in 
Cilicia,  and  defeated  Chosroes.  The  vanquished  prince  wiisi  compelled 
to  recall  his  armies  to  defend  their  own  emntry,  and  the  rapid  conquest! 
of  Hersclins  may  remind  us  of  Hannibal  or  Napoleon.  'Ilie  batUe  of 
Ninaveh,  637.  fought  on  the  ground  once  covered  by  that  rcmarkabla 
city,  was  followed  next  year  by  an  honourable  peace,  concluded  with 
Siroea,  the  succeasoi  of  Chosroes  who  had  been  deposed  by  his  subjects, 
and  compelled  to  witness  the  murder  of  hia  eiehleen  sons.  The  rclura 
of  the  eonqnerot  to  Europe  was  one  continued  triumph.  Ambassadora 
tnaa  the  Franks  and  from  India  came  to  ofler  their  congratulaljoiu ;  hoi 
(ha  empire  was  exhausted  by  these  victories ;  and  in  order  to  repay  tha 
■una  advanced  by  the  church,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  a  second  lima 
AtMtt  the  devastated  provinces  the  amount  of  taxes  which  had  been 
already  paid.  Two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  had  perished ;  and  at  Iha 
«ame  time  there  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria  an  enemy  more  Wi- 
rible  than  any  that  lied  hithe 

Hendius,  altarkei 
■kd  the  emperor  terminated  hi    .    „ 

teligioua  war.  His  death,  in  641,  wu  hastened  hy  inte.Jigencu  of  tha 
capture  of  Alexandria  which  event  he  survived  only  a  few  weeks. 
8>fm  tillers  of  the  Heraclian  family  suecenively  mmoted  the  threna 


I  hitherto  menaced  the  ei 
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which  thflj  ttahied  Ims  hy  Uoodahed  than  by  oertoiial  lim.    The  te 
wu  Conituitiiie  IILt  whose  hundred  days  ot  empire  were  termianled 
!  by  poisony  and  Heracleonae  succeeded,  only  to  be  deposed,  before  me 

j  year  expired,  in  &Toar  of  Constans  IL,  641.    AaoendiDor  the  thions 

when  soareelj  twelve  years  of  age,  he  thus  addressed  the  senates— 
**  By  Divine  rrovidence,  Martina  and  her  incestuous  progeny  have  been 
driven  out;  .and  I  exhort  and  beseech  you  to  stand  forUi  as  the  coui^ 
sellors  and  judges  of  the  common  safety."  But  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Theodosius  proved  that  these  sentiments  were  not  very  deeply 
seated.  The  astonished  people  and  army  drove  this  second  Cain  into 
exile,  when,  odiogs  to  himself  and  mankind,  he  perished  at  Syracuse  by 
the  hand  of  a  slave,  668.  Constantine  IV.  (Progonatus)  put  out  the 
eyes  of  his  two  brothers,  and  lef^  the  crown  to  Justinian  if.,  a  vicious 
and  foolish  boy,  who  dishonoured  his  name  by  his  cruelties,  and  by  the 
choice  of  the  ministers  of  his  pleasures.  For  ten  years  he  filled  the  city 
and  country  with  sounds  of  horror,  when  Leontius,  who  had  been 
released  from  a  tedious  imprisonment,  and  raised  to  the  government  of 
Greece,  headed  a  successful  revolt.  **  Christians !  to  St.  Sophia^s !" 
was  the  cry ;  and  there  the  patriarch  delivered  an  inflammatory  discourse 
on  the  text — *'  This  is  the  day  of  the  Lord !"  Justinian  was  deposed, 
and,  after  mutilation,  exiled  to  Chersons,  in  the  Crimea,  695,  where  he 
learnt  that  his  successor  had  been  dethroned  in  his  turn,  and  Tiberius 
(jSpsimar)  elevated  in  his  stead,  698.  He  therefore  renewed  his  claim 
I  to  the  empire ;  and,  uniting  with  the  Bulgarians,  appeared  before  the 

I  capital  with  15,000  horse,  and  was  restored  without  striking  a  blow. 

!  His  revenge  was  sweeping:  the  Chersonites,  who  had  displeased  him 

I  during  his  exile,  were  devoted  to  slaughter — "All  are  guilty,  and  all 

j  must  eaually  perish,"  being  his  savage  mandate.    The  nobles  were 

executed  at  their  own  doors,  drowned  in  sacks,  or  killed  by  pourin? 
I  molten  lead  down  their  throats.    Johannicius  of  Ravenna  was  permitted 

to  write  his  will  with  his  own  blood :  *'  Oh  God !  deliver  us  from  the 
tyrant!"  was  all  he  wrote,  before  he  dashed  his  brains  out  against  the 
wall.  The  patience  of  his  subjects  became  exhausted ;  the  troops  and 
provinces  renounced  their  allegiance ;  Justinian  fell  by  the  stroke  of  an 
assassin ;  and  with  his  son  niiberius,  who  had  vainly  taken  refuge  in  a 
church,  perished  the  family  of  Heraclius,  711. 

PERSIA. 

Chosbobs  n.-«  Under  the  pretence  of  avengingr  Maurice,  Chosroea 
invaded  the  Byzantine  provinces  of  Asia,  603.  Syria  and  Palestine 
yielded  to  his  arms;  Pelusium,  the  key  of  Egypt,  capitulated ;  and  the 
Fersian  trophies  were  fixed  on  the  ruins  of  the  ureek  colony  of  Gyrene. 
Another  army  advanced  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus ;  Chalcedon  was 
taken  afWr  a  long  siege;  and  the  Persian  army  encamped  for  more  than 
ten  years  in  sieht  of  Constantinople.  If  Chosroes  had  possessed  a  fleet. 
it  would  have  been  diflicult  to  assign  bounds  to  the  progress  of  his  vie 
torious  arms.  Yet  the  difference  of  manners  and  language,  the  intoler 
anee  of  the  magi  and  schismatic  Christians  who  followed  in  his  train, 
were  an  inseparable  barrier  between  the  conquered  and  the  conquerors, 
and  would  soon  have  shattered  to  nieces  the  mightiest  empire.  Ha 
himself  appeared  to  mistrust  the  staoility  of  his  power,  by  exhausting 
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Ike  tnbtttiiy  natkHis  with  hea^  ezaedoiit,  and  transpordiig  into  Penit 
all  the  riches  of  the  vanquished  provinces. 

At  the  end  of  six  yeara,  Chosroes  demanded  a  large  sum  as  the  con- 
dition of  abandoning  the  siege  of  the  Grecian  capital ;  but  the  inhabitantiy 
finding  courage  in  Uieir  despair,  resolved  to  employ  their  means  in  com" 
batinff  rather  tban  in  enriching  their  enemies.  The  victories  of  Heraelioi 
have  oeen  already  described,  the  results  of  which  were  the  capture  of 
the  Persian  treasures,  the  recovery  of  three  hundred  standards,  and  th« 
delivery  of  a  numerous  body  of  prisoners  in  627.  The  fugitive  did  not 
tfiink  himself  secure  until  he  had  placed  the  Tigris  between  him  and 
the  Romans.  But  his  pride  was  not  yet  compWtely  humbled:  hit 
obstinacy  irritated  the  Persians ;  and  Siroes,  one  of  his  sons,  conspired 
with  the  discontented  to  seize  the  throne,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  younger 
brother,  who  had  been  appointed  successor.  Chosroes  was  deposM ; 
and,  as  has  been  already  stated,  eighteen  of  his  children  were  put  to 
death  before  his  eyes ;  and  he  himself  died  in  prison  at  the  end  of  five 
days,  628.  With  him  ended  the  glory  of  the  Sassanides.  His  unna* 
tnral  son  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  crime  only  eight  months ;  and  dfffat 
competitors  assumed  the  kingly  title  within  four  years.  This  anarcny 
eontmued  eight  years  longer,  until  the  country  was  subdued  by  tfaie 
Arabs. 

To  Chosroes  belongs  the  distinction  of  restoring  the  ancient  limits  of 
the  Persian  monarchy  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Nile,  and  thus  con* 
tribating  indirectly  to  the  propagation  of  Mohammedanism.  His 
magnificence  rivalled  that  of  Xerxes.  Nine  hundred  and  six^  elephantiy 
wi£  20,000  camels,  and  6000  horses,  were  maintained  for  the  transport 
of  his  baggage,  or  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Eighteen  thousand 
guards  in  succession  were  stationed  within  and  around  his  palace. 
Forty  thousand  plated  columns  with  a  thousand  golden  globes  supported 
the  roof  of  his  palace ;  and  a  hundred  vaults  were  filled  with  gpld,  silvery 
precious  stones,  and  all  the  subsidiaries  of  luxury  and  refinement. 

ARABIA. 

At  the  beffinnlne  of  this  century  the  Arabian  peninsula  became  the  scene  ol 
a  remarkable  revolution,  the  efiects  of  which  may  itill  be  traced  over  great  part 
of  two  continents,  and  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  Europe.  Remote  from 
the  dvilized  world,  that  countrv  was  scarcelv  known  but  as  the  land  of  spices 
or  of  frankincense ;  and  the  moabilants,  with  few  brief  exceptions,  continued 
to  preserve  their  independence.  They  were  a  hardy,  hospitable  people,  nursed 
to  nabits  of  war  by  the  discipline  of  a  pastoral  life.  In  their  native  deserts  they 
are  Invincible ;  and  the  legions  of  Napoleon  as  well  as  those  of  Augustus  found 
in  them  an  untiring  enemv.  The  various  tribes  are  independent,  but  unite  in 
periods  of  emergency  under  some  popular  theik  or  chief.  They,  particularly 
the  Bedouins,  are  robbers  by  profession ;  stranger  and  enemy  being  with  them, 
as  among  the  ancient  Romans,  synonymous  terms.  Their  language  is  exceed* 
inffly  copious ;  their  poems,  tales,  ana  proverbs  proclaim  their  wit  and  fancy. 
Sabaism,  or  the  worsnip  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  was  the  prevailing  superstition ; 
and  the  temple  or  Caaba*  of  Meoca  was  known  even  to  the  Greek  writers. 

*  Arabian  traditions  relate  that  Ishmael  took  up  bis  abode  and  built  a  temple  on  tba 
spot  wtiere  the  anfel  showed  the  fountain  to  his  wearied  motlier.  Tbii  if  the  fkinous 
OUha,  the  centre  of  MuMolman  wonhip.  the  point  to  which  svery  Mohammedan  turns 
at  Ms  devotioni,  in  what  part  soever  or  the  world  be  may  be.  The  well  of  Zem  leoa 
■ear  the  temple,  is  said  to  be  the  well  of  Hafar ;  and  there  is  still  to  be  seen  on  a  blacfe 
stone  what  Is  called  the  imprint  of  Abrahasi*s  feet.  Around  the  Caaba  tll»  town  ot 
Meocs  was  formed  by  the  cUldien  of  Ishmasl  and  the  concourss  of  dsvotloaal  siraiifsea 


^•TV  r§im§§  CJU  MtkammUm*  to  Om  CkrUtimn  •?«.•' Multiply  tbeyvmn  aUpMi  If 
fMiM :  e«t  off  6  dacimato ;  add  0S9.54,  a»d  the  tttni  will  be  tbe  year  of  Um  ODrlatlMi 
«n,  ifed  deeinaJ  of  the  day  lUlowliif .  in  old  aiyle. 
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Their  tlttn  wtn  ■WMfimai  pbllated  by  haman  Merifioeft.  'Tht  rafobttoiif 

■UROundiiig  nations  had  drifen  many  peaceable  men  to  aeek  the  ArriNn  1 1 

deeerta,  in  eearch  of  that  quiet  which  the  Byiantine  coort  waa  onable  to  aflbid  1 1 

tham.    Six  hunched  yean  befine  Mohammed,  Jews  had  aettled  in  that  oosii*  |  \ 

try ;  and  the  Uimyante  kinn  of  Yemen  had  embraced  the  Jewiah  religion  at  |  | 

the  commencement  of  the  toorth  century  ▲.  o.    The  Bible  was  already  trana*  j  | 

lated  into  Arabic,  and  the  Christians  suocessiyely  retiring  from  peraecntiont  ' 
carried  with  them  and  propagated  their  peculiar  teneta.    Thus  waa  the  wa^ 
0np«nd  for  the  daring  impoahires  of  the  Prophet 

Of  the  early  history  of  Arabia  little  is  known :  Alexander  the  Great 
aapired  to  its  aoyereLnitT,  and  a  Greek  colony  can  yet  be  traced  among  ! ' 

tiie  hilla  in  the  ialaiH  of  Socotra.    The  efforts  of  Augustus  and  Trajan  ' ; 

to  subdue  it  were  in  rain.    About  a.  d.  50,  Mareb,  the  chief  town  of  the  |  j 

8ab»ana,— the  rains  of  which  may  still  be  seen, — was  swept  away  by 
die  bursting  of  an  artificial  lake  formed  in  an  elevated  valley  toward 
the  north-west  In  <639,  the  Negush  of  Abyssinia  invaded  and  reduced 
the  countrvy  govenunff  it  by  means  of  deputies.  But  Arabia  soon 
yecovered  from  itn  mistortunes,  thoudi  their  effect  is  still  perceived  in 
Europe.  The  conquerors  introduces  the  smallpox,  which  subsequent 
intercourse  propagated  through  the  world.  Its  visitations  at  first  were 
dreadful  jiougn  rare;  and  nearly  one  hundred  years  elapsed  before  it 
leached  Italy  and  Grermany. 

MoHAMBfVD,  ▲.  D.  670,  Sprung  from  the  tribe  of  Koreiah  and  the 
family  of  Hashem,  ^o  hereditary  guardians  of  the  Caaba,  was  the  only 
•on  cdT  Abdallah  and  the  Jewesa  Amina.  In  eariy  life  he  waa  bereaved 
of  his  parents ;  and,  after  spending  many  years  in  the  Svrian  caravans^ 
at  ihe  age  of  twenty-five  he  entered  the  service  of  the  rich  widow  Cadi- 
Jah,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  His  person  was  majeetio ;  and,  with 
a  countenance  that  charmed  all  beholders,  he  possessed  no  common  vdn 
of  eloquence.  He  waa  not  less  an  enthusiast  than  an  impostor ;  and 
Arom  his  early  youth  had  been  in  the  habit  of  retiring  to  solitary  caverns 
for  the  purpofli^  of  meditation,  where  he  formed  that  mighty  scheme  of 
firaud,  wnicn,  under  the  ftame  of  ItlamUm^  he  at  len{[th  proclaimed  to  j 

the  world,  609.  His  wife  and  one  or  two  others  of  his  family  were  his 
first  converts ;  three  years  elapsed  before  he  had  increased  their  number 
to  fourteen.  Twelve  years  had  passed  before  they  were  augmented  to 
■ix  score,  when  the  hostility  of  the  Koreish  compelled  him  to  leave 
Mecca.  This  **  flight'*  to  Yatreb,  under  the  name  of  the  Hioira,  be- 
came the  memorable  epoch  of  Mohammedan  nations,  dating  from  Fiiday« 
16th  July,  A.  D.  633.*  Acclamations  of  loyalty  and  devotion  hailed  the 
•ntry  of  Uie  prophet  into  the  city,  which  afterwards  received  the  name 
of  Medina,  or  the  City  of  the  Prophet  Here  he  began  to  exemise  at 
once  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  authority,  and  to  be  worshipped  as  a 
■nperior  being.  '*  I  have  seen,''  said  an  astonished  ambassador  from 
Mecca,  '<  Chosroes  of  Persia,  and  the  Cesar  of  Rome,  but  never  did  I 
thehold  a  king  among  his  subjects  like  Mohammed  among  his  com- 
panions."    yf%x  was  soon  declared  against  all  infidels,  and  the  doctrine 
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inotunied  that  die  sina  of  every  one  wlia  fell  in  battle  would  bs  for- 
gifen-  Blinded  by  piosperit;,  he  had  the  audacity  to  suounon  the  niiNl 
jMnrerfDl  monacobH  of  the  earth  to  embrace  Islamiam ;  and  we  ore  told 
(hat  when  a  Roman  magistrate  in  Syria  put  to  death  one  of  biB  amba^ 
•sdors,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  fail  upon  an  aimy  of  30,000  msa  nilh  ■ 
•mall  bod;  o(  undisciplined  troops.  With  an  inconsiderable  force  ha 
attacked  the  Koreish,  and  defeated  them  in  eeverat  battles,  625.  Tout 
yean  aflerwarda,  Mecca  submilted  to  his  arms,  and  Qie  whole  peninaaH 
ihortly  after  yielded  to  the  "  apostle  of  God,"  Not  was  the  ambition 
of  Mohammed  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Arabia,  for  he  was  on  the 
Doint  of  entering  on  a  new  career,  when  a  languishing  disease  recalled 
um  from  the  Syrian  frontiers.  Perceiving  the  approach  of  death,  he 
boldly  atibmitted  his  past  life  to  the  scrutiny  of  his  people,  saying,  "If 
there  be  any  man  whom  I  have  unjiiatly  scoarged,  I  submit  my  own 
back  to  the  lash."  At  the  age  of  sixty-three,  the  great  impostor  wu 
teroored  from  the  earth,  in  632.  The  caliphs,  as  bis  aut^essors  wera 
Oliled,  in  le«a  than  one  hundred  ^ears,  spread  theii  conquests  and  their 
erewli  Irom  India  to  the  Atlantio  Ocean,— over  Persia,  Sp-ia,  Egypt, 
A&ics,  and  Spain. 

Tn  KoRAH.— The  retigioiu  dnclrincs  of  Mobammod  are  contuned  in  the 
Eonn.  The  Book,  for  such  b  its  lille,  is  lijled  with  siories  from  thii  Old  Tbi- 
lament  and  psrahlea  borrowed  Irom  tho  New.  He  uHrted  Ihuilwu  brought 
in  fngnenu  from  heaven  by  the  angtl  Gabriel,  and  appealed  lo  ibe  pare 
rlnrirnl  style  of  the  work  la  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin.  Ii  comprises  a  mass 
of  nlei,  Tinons,  discourie*,  laws.  precepU,  uid  caunaelB.  in  wbicb  Irulh  Bod 
Usebood,  the  inblime  and  ihs  ridiculoua,  meet  side  by  aide.  Each  oirv 
(chaptet)  bears  the  Mipcruriptioi) — "In  the  OBine  "l  the  kind  and  mercifiil 
God."  The  first  verao  is  always  preceded  by  ibiee  mystical  initial  characieri, 
whoae  meaning  the  Moslem  ibeotogiana  dara  not  peneiralp.     Mislaken  --  '--* 

II  their  pol^ibeism  and 
bI  in  the  euise  of  a  Bc- 

tbM  I  am  his  prophet';  to  obMrvBSlriclly  the  hours  of  prayer;  lo  eive  alms ;  lo 
fast  in  the  month  of  R  am  mien  ;  end  to  make  the  pilgrim  aga  to  Mecca."  "It 
baoinlnitb,"  iud  Gabnd.  making  himself  known. 

MohsjnniAd  called  bis  religion  lilam  treingnation  lo  the  will  of  God),  and 
exdaded  all  oihen  under  the  pretence  thai  its  founder  woa  iho  last  and  greatest 
prophet  senl  fiom  God ;  by  wham  the  law  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus  was  periecled 
■ndaccomp'^hed  :^«nd  ibst  as  Christ  abrogated  tbe  Jewish  religion,  so  did 
ihi  aoD  <''' Abdatlah  the  Cbrislian.  Five  limes  in  the  twenly-fiinr  hours  do  lb* 
Mmolmans  (Ut  sau«f)  repeal  ihf ir  pravera.  liuning  their  fac«s  towards  Meeca : 
and  during  the  montbly  loal  of  the  Ramadan  they  abstain  from  eating  and 
drinking  while  tbe  sun  is  above  the  horizon.  Friday  ii  their  day  of  pnblii! 
woiratnp.  The  resurrection,  the  day  of  judgment,  and  fatalism  are  part  oftbdr 
creed.  After  the  day  of  judgmeDl,  (be  good  and  bad  hare  to  cross  a  narrow 
and  perilous  btidee  (oi  SiroO  over  the  abyas ;  ibo  former  being  unheW  by 
■ngeb.  the  latter  falling  headlong  into  the  hrsi  of  the  seven  bells.  The  rigbi- 
•ons.  being  sdmitted  into  the  seventh  heaven,  near  the  throne  of  God.  will 
leelUM  on  the  softest  conches,  be  fed  with  iho  most  dtlicious  food,  clnihed  in 
the  ni4|fl  garments,  and  waited  upon,  each  br  aeventy-two  bisck-eyed  X«irM 
oif  NMBideiil  besuty,  vouth,  and  purity.  The  doctrine  of  predestinaiion  was 
riWU^employed  b;  -*  '  '        '  ■    * 
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The  Arab  legklttor  bcnlcated  tolerance  towards  tfie  CbamdBsm,  Jewi,  and 
Pernan  diadplea  of  Zoroaster ;  but  this  was  always  purchased  by  ft  kind  of 
capitadon-taz. 

Consult :  Pre&ce  to  Sale's  Koran ;  Gibbon's  Decline  and  FalL 

Thb  CAUPH8.»-Foar  caliphs  were  successively  elected  to  oecnpy 
the  seat  of  Mohammed,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  leaders  of  Islamism* 
Abubeker,  chosen  in  632,  gave  the  signal  for  a  hofy  war,  in  fulfilment 
of  the  vow  of  the  prophet,  who  had  summoned  all  true  believers  to  the 
conversion  of  the  infidels.  Omar,  the  second  caliph,  634,  saw  the  thies 
great  countries  borderin?  on  Arabia  submit  to  its  yoke ;  in  the  caliphate 
of  Othman,  644-^55,  these  conquests  were  made  permanent,  and  the 
power  of  the  Arabs  received  a  new  lustre  from  their  first  naval  victories. 
The  virtuous  Ali  seemed  destined  to  put  the  legislation  of  the  prophet 
in  hannonT  with  the  extent  of  the  Mussulman  dominion ;  but  the  five 
years  of  his  reiffn  were  troubled  by  civil  war,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, he  fell  beneath  the  blow  of  a  fanatic,  who  thifs  unintentionally 
confirmed  the  triumph  of  the  rebel  Moawiyah,  and  the  establishment  of 
an  hereditary  dynasty,  660. 

Conquest  or  Stria,  a.  d.  632.-^nder  the  direction  of  Abubeker« 
two  armies  issued  from  the  Arabian  peninsula ;  one  of  them  marched 
into  Sjrria,  the  other,  under  the  command  of  Khaled,  surnamed  the 
Sword  of  God,  advancejl  towards  the  Euphrates.  Abu  Obeidah,  at  the 
head  of  the  former,  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  besieged  Bostra  with  the 
fanatic  cry  of  "'  Fight !  fiffht !  Paradise !  paradise  !*'  The  town  fell,  and 
Damascus  was  attacked.  Heraclitus,  roused  by  a  sense  of  dan^r, 
.  ordered  an  army  of  70,000  men  to  hasten  to  the  defence  of  this  city 
But  these  succours  were  in  vain;  for,  after  an  obstinate  engagement  at 
Aiznadin,  the  imperial  foices  were  utterly  routed,  and  Damascus  was 
taken  after  a  siege  of  seventy  days,  634.  Jerusalem,  having  been 
closely  blockaded  during  four  montlis,  capitulated,  637,  and  the  conquest 
of  Syria  was  almost  immediately  achieved. 

Taking  of  Arrestan. — ^This  city  w&s  reduced  by  Abu  Obeidah,  in 
a  manner  that  will  forcibly  remind  the  clasaical  student  of  the  wooden 
horse  by  which  Troy  fell.  He  requested  and  obtained  leave  of  the 
governor  to  deposit  in  the  citadel  some  old  lumbet  which  impeded  the 
rapidity  of  his  march.  Twenty  large  boxes  were  ^Ibd  with  men,  and 
carried  into  the  castle :  the  general  then  marched  away,  leaving  only 
Khaled  with  some  chosen  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  adventurers.  While  the  Christians  were  retumin|r  thanks  for 
the  departure  of  their  enemy,  the  soldiers  removed  the  sliding  bottoms 
of  the  chests,  and  made  their  way  out.  The  sentries  being  overpower- 
ed, the  great  church  was  surprised  and  converted  into  a  garrison 
Khaled  came  to  their  assistance  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  appoints 
•ignal ;  and'  the  town  was  taken  without  further  opposition.* 

Reduction  of  Egvpt,  a.  d.  638-640. — ^Amrou,  a  man  of  mean  birth, 
but  of  great  ability,  was  commanded  to  invade  Egypt.  Hawifi^  already 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Syrian  campaign,  he  now  bmiy,  at  the 
head  of  only  4000  Arabs,  took  Pelusium  and  invested  Memphis.  The 
siege  was  protracted  for  seven  months,  when  the  city  was  taken  by 
tssault ;  and  on  its  ruins,  or  rather  on  those  of  the  suburb  of  Babylon 

•  Ockley't  Hirtory  of  tbt  Btraeeni,  vol.  1.  p.  IBS 
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Ml  the  eastetn  bank  of  the  Nile,  waa  built  the  modern  city  of  Cairo,  or  , 
ibt  Victoiy.  The  sDbmisaion  of  the  Coptin  Clirisiinns  enahled  the 
iimdera  lo  turn  thi^ir  arma  against  Alexandria,  the  reduction  of  wbich 
WM  the  most  imporiant  enterprise  in  the  whole  of  the  Arabian  conleBts. 
After  >  si^  of  fourteen  months,  and  the  loss  of  33,000  men,  the  cree- 
oent  of  MuhammeiJ  was  laiBed  above  the  Cross,  610.  We  are  told  that 
Amrou  found  in  [be  city  4000  palnceti,  4000  baths,  400  Iheatrca,  nith 
40,000  trihulorj  Jews.  The  lives  of  the  inhabitants  wora  spared  j  but 
fai  th«  deslrui?tion  of  the  celebrated  library,  by  the  exoxvsa  command  of 
Oln«r,  we  have  to  regret  the  "  irre^mbjc  wreck  of  the  learning,  the 
ua  of  antiquity,"  The  possession  of  Egypt  led  to  the 
Northern  Africa  j  though  sickness  and  want  of  provisions 
ecnnpelled  the  Mussulmnn  forces  to  retreat  afler  a  successful  expedition 
in  Cjrrenaica  and  Tripolitana. 

Cyprus,  Rhodes,"  and  the  Cyclades  were  conquered,  G53  ;  in  the 
Em!  the  Mohammedans  advanced  to  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and 
beyond  these  barriers  even  lo  the  Oius,  thus  completing  the  sabjugatiou 
of  Persia,  653. 

Ommiadcs. — As  soon  as  Ali  n-ns  ptoclnimcd  caliph,  i.  n.  656,  he 
resolved  to  subdue  the  Ommiades,  whose  ambition  had  given  him 
umbrage,  and  displaced  Moawiyah,  the  chief  of  the  family,  from  the 
govemmenl  of  Syris.  This  prince  refused  obedience  lo  tlie  order,  and 
aasumlDg  the  title  of  Emir  of  the  Believers,  marched  agsinsl  the  l^ti- 
mftte  caliph.  During  one  hundred  and  ten  days,  the  two  armies  con- 
tended almost  incessantly;  and  the  victory  was  yet  doubtful,  when  three 
(knatics  swore  to  put  an  end  lo  the  civil  war  by  ashassinaling  Ali, 
Moaviysh.  and  Amrou.  Ali  alone pmsbed,  and  by  his  death  left  the 
•erplie  to  his  rival.  Hia  two  sons  Ha«san  and  Hussein,  bore  the  title 
of  caliphs,  and  their  de^cemlants  were  regarded  by  the  Mussulmans  of 
Pttala  as  the  only  legitimate  successors  of  the  prophet ;  but  tho 
OmmiaJes  did  not  the  less  inherit  the  power.  This  revolution  waa  fol- 
low^  by  another;  aud  tlio  caliphate  became  hereditary  instead  of 
deetive,  660. 

MoHiMMcmn  Sects.— Tbe  duwDiioh  between  All,  ihs  prophet's  KiD-in< 
law.  and  the  6rai  three  caliphs,  gave  binh  to  a  erhism  which  y st  diRTurba  ihe 
■nKy  of  Islam.  The  one  party  ate  called  SBHitiln,  Iigciuk  io  ihe  Komn  they 
■dl  the  Senm  (iradition).  snoiher  collection  of  laws  uid  precepts  whicb  fell 
6am  the  lipi  of  Mohammed. t  Tbef  rwpect  the  memory  or  Abubeker, 
Othmsn,  Omsr.  Bad  Ali.  but  ugaign  the  lowest  degree  of  eanciiiy  to  the  last. 
The  Turks  belong  to  tbie  sect.  The  other  party  are  called  S/ireoAi  (scbii- 
inMics),  lecogniaing  the  auihorily  of  the  Koran  aloue,  and  conaider  Ali  ■: 

riom-of  God.  notinferiori- ■—  ■-■— 

bold  the  opinions  of  thia  H 

Mo(vnr«B  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  to  Demascns,  a.  n.  661,  and 
_,  dynasty,  re 

3  bad  been  already  compelled  to  pay  tribute  ti 
Ihni  conquerors ;  but  when  the  emperor  wisbsd  lo  impose  another  by 

■4.  •iSg  ratw  oT  (lie  ulsbraiel  (Mmihi,  or  Ran 
Ms4  «i  tbe  round  el|hl  wnltirlM.  »ete  cnlH 
MilU  of  Um  BMlil  la  lald  to  have  laden  DUO  cal 
r  fkatoMi  or  oral  law  »ai  flnl  eoinn..II«l  It 
■.KlM   InOdilev-.HHHirj'DfilieBataMoi.ll 
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wmj  of  finSf  die  twitfaiiee  of  the  Anbe  wis  imploied  afuail  tfib 
tjimnny.  In  665,  the  Greeks  weie  defeated  tnd  lost  eigfatj  thimetirf 
men.  The  Anbs  had  now  bepin  to  form  a  navy,  and  weia  emneotlj 
successful  in  their  early  maritime  expeditions.  Six  times  their  fleets 
appmured  before  Constantinople,  but  were  as  oAen  repelled  by  the  teiri- 
ble  Greek  fire.  These  armaments  havinff  exhausted  the  resources  of 
the  caliphate,  Moawiyah  solicited  peace,  wnich  was  granted  on  his  con- 
senting to  pay  a  tribute  of  fifty  horses,  as  many  slaves,  and  three  thou- 
sand purses  of  sold,  677.  At  his  death,  three  years  afterwards,  a  civil 
war  broke  out ;  out  the  unity  of  the  empire  was  re-established  by  the 
devotion  of  the  brave  Hegiage,  who  destroyed  successively  all  the  ene- 
mies of  the  house  of  Ommiyah.  Under  Abdel  Malek,  India  was  con- 
quered; and  during  the  government  of  his  son  Walid  I.  communications 
were  opened  with  Chinay— a  circumstance  that  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
since  it  is  probable  that  from  the  latter  country  the  Arabs  derived  part 
of  their  knowledge  in  science  and  manufactures.  The  writers  of  that 
nation  are  the  first  who  make  mention  of  a  spirit  extracted  from  rice,  ot 
tea,  porcelain,  and  other  Chinese  commodities. 

AnuoA  RKnuciD.-~The  unsettled  state  of  affairs  interrupted  the  war 
in  Africa  twenty  years ;  but  in  692,  Hassan,  governor  of  Egypt,  com- 
menced a  series  of  expeditions,  which  reduced  the  whole  northern  coast; 
snd  about  the  end  of  the  century,  the  fearless  Akbah  spurred  his  horse 
faito  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  sighing,  like  another  Alexander,  for 
new  worlds  to  conquer.  Carthage  fell  in  696,  and  Africa  was  irre- 
eoverably  lost  to  the  Greek  empire ;  but  the  wandering  tribes  of  Bar- 
bery did  not  submit  so  easily  to  a  new  government  which  threatened 
their  independence.  Their  Queen  Kahina  forced  Hassan  to  retire ;  nor 
was  it  till  the  death  of  this  heroine  that  any  advantage  was  gained  by 
the  Arabian  forces.  Musa  completed  the  conquest  of  Uus  part  of  Africa ; 
and  by  dejrrees  the  inhabitants,  deserting  Christianity,  embraced  the 
religion  of  a  people  who,  by  their  similarit};  of  manners,  encouraged 
the  belief  of  a  common  origin. 

ITALY. 

From  A.O.  568,  the  peninsula  was  divided  between  the  Lombard 
kingdom  and  the  exarchate  of  Raveima,  which  still  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.*  The  Lombard  sc)vereigns  were 
virtuous  and  able ;  peace  and  happiness  adorned  their  government;  and 
Italy  began  to  recover  from  the  devastations  of  the  two  preceding  cen- 
turies. A  brief  period  of  discord  led  to  the  accession,  in  62%,  of 
Rotharis,  duke  of  Brescia,  who  signalized  his  reign  by  his  conquests 
and  his  code  of  laws.  The  prudence  of  this  king  was  shown  in  his 
lespeet  to  relieious  affairs ;  the  Arianism  which  he  professed  not  making 
him  unjust  to  his  orthodox  subjects.  After  his  death  in  653,  the  Lom- 
bard monarchy  was  agitated  by  ambitious  dukes  who  coveted  or  usurped 

*  The  ezarchate,  properlj  fo  called,  conUined  the  cities  of  RsTenna,  Bolofiia,  laiote, 
VuBM,  Ferrara.  Aaria,  Commachio,  and  Forii,  with  the  Pentapolii,  or  that  territorf 
whkh  included  Aooona,  Rimini,  Petaro,  Fano,  and  CUnigafiia.  It  was  governed  1^  an 
txaich  inTested  with  ciiril  and  militanr  authoritj ;  nnder  him  varioos  dukes  ruled  in 
leoM,  Oaeta,  Napica,  Bvracase,  and  other  great  cities  of  the  Peninsala,  DaJmalia,  and 
tht  Italian  Islands.  This  state  of  ailkifs  eontinned  nntil  the  first  half  of  the  eifhih 
tninrv,  when  the  qaarrel  between  the  iconodasts  and  the  tmbitiftn  of  '  '  ' 
^iisgyit  haporunt  oiaafee  in  the  condition  of  Italj. 
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du  crown.  Bud  ihreatcneil  by  the  Emperoi  Constnne  II,,  who  wuhed  10 
tB>eatabliab  ihe  seat  of  empire  in  Italy. 

Dooi  or  Vbnicc, — About  a.  d.  697,  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Adriatie 
Met  assembled  at  Hemclea,  and  elected  Paulo  Anafeslo  duke,nith  the 
inaignis  of  royalty,  without  honever  rejecting  Ihs  eupreinacy  of  Coit- 
ttanDDOple.  By  subsequent  limitations,  the  power  of  the  dsge  traa 
(edncedwithinverynan'owhouDils,  and  bia  office  becatnfi  a  sort  of  ducal 
majoi&lly  for  life.  In  aulharity  he  nas  meiely  a  counsellor  i  in  the 
oily,  a  prisoner  of  stat«,  and  out  of  it,  only  a  privale  person.  Tha 
neat  council  of  480  citizenB  was  principally  composed  of  men  of  lilrit 
Dirth,  and  invested  nith  the  appointment  of  their  head  and  all  the 
inferior  magislTacies.  The  senate  consisted  of  ihe  sixty  Prcgadi,  die 
forty  judges,  tha  college  of  Savit,  the  council  of  ten,  and  formed  an 
intermediate  body  between  the  nobles  and  the  execuljve.  Thef  imposed 
taxes,  and  declared  war  or  coocluded  peace.  I'he  three  stale  inquisi> 
lora  were  superior  to  all  the  cilizena,  not  eicepting  even  the  dow. 
Criminal  justice  was  administered  by  a  tribunal  of  forty,  annasdly 
cho«en  from  the  great  aBscmbly.  By  the  laws  of  IQ96  (the  Serralura 
dtl  Conuglio),  1298,  and  1300,  all  those  who  had  not  been  in  the  great 
coniwil  within  the  four  preceding  yeare,  were  for  ever  debaned  from 
election  to  that  assembly,  thus  establishing  an  exclusive  hereditary 
sriiloeracy.  Much  discontent  was  manifeBted  al  ^esa  proceedings,  and 
eeretal  insmreetions  took  place  with  the  object  of  framing  a  more  popu- 
lar farm  of  governmenU  Such  is  a  meagre  outline  of  an  avowed  aris- 
toctaoy  which  governed  larger  leiritories  and  endured  a  longer  period 
than  aDy  other  upon  record.  Already  at  this  early  period  Venice  had 
its  fleets,  and  these  she  pkced  at  the  service  of  the  Exarch  Eutychius, 
to  aid  in  driving  the  Lombards  from  their  more  recent  conquesta,  bj 
which  ihey  became  unwelcome  neighbours  both  to  the  republic  and  to 


Ci.OTAinf  n.,  A.  D.  613 The  disputed  successioD  of  Alsace  led  to 

a  ehil  war  between  Thierry  and  Theodebert,  in  whlcli  the  latter,  after 
hBTing  been  defeated  at  Tolhiac  in  613,  was  decapitated  by  order  of  his 
brother,  by  whom  ho  was  followed  to  the  grave  in  the  subsequent  year, 
Brnnehaul,  seconded  by  the  patrician  Proiadius,  vainly  endeavoured  to 
maintain  one  of  Ihe  aons  of  Thierry  on  the  throne ;  for  Clotaire  gained 
the  ascendency,  and  won  over  llie  Ostiasian  leudes,  whom  the  queen 
had  exasperated  by  her  violent  opposition  to  their  claims.  This  aged 
female  vras  surrendered  to  Ihe  mercy  of  the  son  of  Fredegunde,  and  by 
him  put  to  death  with  barbarous  cruelty.  In  613,  Clotaire  re-united  tha 
dlflcrent  members  of  the  monarchy,  and  by  an  edict  Issued  from  tha 
national  assembly  held  at  Paris,  he  reformed  the  kingdom,  and  gava 
•ecnriliw  for  the  public  peace,  which  was  not  again  broken  during  hit 
■rien. 

MAroas  of  the  Palace. — The  mayor  of  the  palace  (major  diinut) 

was  originally  what  his  title  signified—the  chief  of  Ihe  king's  domeatioa. 

Under  princes  of  unripe  ^ears  or  feeble  character,  he  eauW  usurped  aL 

the  powars  of  the  stale.     Wamachaire  in  Burgundy  and  Radon  la  0»- 
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^trafia  had  been  declared  immovable  by  Clotaire,  with  the  consent  of 
ti&e  nobles,  who  had  long  had  a  voice  in  the  nomination  of  these 
ministers,  and  who  appear  finally  to  have  had  the  exclusive  power  of 
election.    It  was  not  until  after  the  time  of  Dagobert  I.  that  the  gover» 

^  ment  passed  entirely  into  the^hands  of  the  mayors. 

Daoobirt. — Clotaire  U.  died  in  628,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dago> 
bert,  his  son,  who  had  been  six  years  king  of  Ostrasla.  He  confemd. 
Aquitaine  on  his  brother  Caribert,  who  reiffned  three  years  at  Toulonse, 
and  died  not  long  afterwards,  Vhen  'his  eldest  son  was  recognised  as 
king.  Dagobert,  however,  caused  him  to  be  poisoned,  and  gave  Aqui- 
taine as  an  hereditary  duchy,  to  another  of  his  nephews,  who  became  the 
founder  of  a  loner  line  of  princes,  which  termmated,  in  1503,  in  the 
person  of  Louis  of  Armagnac,  duke  of  Nemours,  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Cerignole. 

Tliie  reign  of  Dagobert  offers  no  remarkable  event,  except  the  invasion 
of  Ostrasia  by  a  Sclavonic  tribe,  who  had  elected  to  the  kingly  station  a 
Fraudc  merchant  named  Samon.  Some  time  after,  Judicael,  duke  of 
Bretagne,  whose  subjects  committed  incessant  ravages  on  Western 
France,  came  to  Clichy  soliciting  the  alliance  of  )he  Frank  monarch. 
Dagobert  expired  in  638,  after  a  reign  of  some  splendour,  the  honour 
of  which  belongs  not  so  much  to  the  sovereign  as  to  the  mayors 
Amulph,  Pepin  <^*Landen,  Ega,  and  to  the  goldsmith  "Saint  Eloi, 
who  administered  the  king's  finuices  and  presided  over  the  magnificence 
of  the  court. 

Sluggard  Kufos."^— With  Siegbert  IL  and  Clovis  II.,  respectively 
monarehs  of  Ostrasia  and  Neustria,  begins  the  list  of  Sluggard  Kings — 
for  by  that  name  were  the  ten  feeble  successors  of  Dagooert  I.  charac- 
terized. Forty  yeara  after,  the  right  of  succession  called  Thierry  III.  to 
the  united  throne  of  ^'^  triple  kingdom,  678  $  when  the  Ostrasian  nobles, 
indignant  at  the  favour  shown  to  their  enemy,  the  mayor  Ebroin, 
abolished  the  royal/title,  and  chose  their  dukes  in  the  persons  of  Pepin 
d'Heristal  and  Alartin  the  grandson  of  Saint  Amulph.  Hostilities  ensued 
with  the  mayor  of  Thierry  III.,  in  which  Martin  perished.  Pepin, 
thus  left  sole  duke,  became  bolder  in  his  designs,  and  attacking 
Neustria,  ended  the  vrar  in  687  by  the  victory  of  l^stry,  which  placed 
the  chief  portion  of  Western  France  in  his  hands. 

Pepin  d'Heristal,  now  become  absolute  master  in  the  two  kingdom^ 
Btrenethened  his  power  by  the  defeat  of  the  tributaries  who  had  as* 
BumM  independence  during  the  Frank  dissensions.  Three  times  he 
disposed  of  the  Nuestrian  crown,  and  dying,  bequeathed  the  mayoralty 
to  his  grandson  Theodobald  and  his  widow  Plectrude,  passing  over  hit 
illegitimate  son  Charles,  715. 

*  Miehelet  remark!  of  theie  latter  Merorinsian  kin|^,  that  they  appear  to  be  a  parti 
enlar  race  of  men ;  tbej  were  all  parents  at  fifteen,  and  old  men  at  thirty.  Ftow  of  them 
attained  the  latter  age:  Caribert  IL  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-Avft  vean  ;  Si^bert  II 
at  twent7*ilx ;  Clovia  If.  at  twenty«three ;  Childeric  TI.  at  twenty.four ;  Clotaire  HL  at 
•ifttteen :  Dagobert  II.  at  twenty-aevon,  fcc,— Aw(.  U  F)rmne€  tome  i.  p.  880. 
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SPAIN. 

The  two  fuoeessora  of  Reeardede«  Liara  11.  and  Vitteric,  died  hy 
Msassination.  Gondemar  j^ained  a  few  adyantages  over  the  GieekSf 
who  were  driven  oat  of  Spam  by  Si8d[>ert,  612-620.  This  prince,  cele- 
brated for  the  composition  of  a  not  inelegant  Latin  poem  on  the  eclipses 
of  the  sun  uid  moon,  conquered  Tangier  and  Ceuta,  as  well  as  part  of 
Mauritania.  His  son  Recardede  11.  died  shortly  after  his  coronation ; 
and  Ms  aecond  son  Suintilla,  was  nominated  his  successor  by  the 
bishops;  but  was  oyerthrown  by  Sisenand,  goyemor  of  Septimaniav 
63  U  Under  this  ruler,  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo  declared  that  no 
one  could  ascend  the  throne  without  the  consent  of  the  prelates  and  the 
ehief  officers  of  state ;  that  the  king  should  take  oath  not  to  pronounce 
any  judgment  on  capital  matters  without  the  adyice  of  his  court ;  that 
the  bishops  might  summon  to  the  councils,  or  exclude  from  them,  any 
nersons  whatever ;  and  that,  finally,  the  ecclesiastics  should  be  exempt 
nrom  charses  and  taxation.  Thus  was  Spain  placed  under  the  control 
ci  a  sacerdotal  aristocracy. 

Chintilla,  ▲.  d.  636,  expelled  the  Jews  from  Spain,  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  die  sixth  council  of  Toledo,  which  further  decreed  that  no 
election  of  a  successor  should  take  place  durug  the  life  of  the  reigning 
king.  Tulga,  deposed  by  the  nobles,  left  his  crown  to  Chindasvind, 
who  associated  his  son  Recesyind  with  him  on  the  throne.  The  latter 
still  further  augmented  the  power  of  tka  bishops,  tepelled  an  inyasion 
of  the  Gascons,  and  defended  Mauritama  against  the  first  attacks  of  the 
Arabians.  His  successor  Wamba,  673,  had  to  dieck  the  numerous 
reyolts  which  broke  out  on  every  side,  and  yiras  at  length  d^josed  afler 
several  successful  campaigns  apainst  the  Mussulmans.  The  noble 
Erwiga,  instigated  hj  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  mixed  opium  in  his 
wine,  cut  off  his  hair  during  sleep,  and  took  awa]^  the  silver  keys,  the 
ensigns  of  royalty.  On  his  awaking,  the  sovereign  not  unwillingly 
resigned  a  throne  which  he  had  accepted  only  on  compulsion. 

The  new  king  Erwiga  was  compelled  to  reward  the  services  of  the 
head  of  the  Spanish  church  by  new  concessions,  and  by  the  privilege  of 
nominatinflr  to  the  vacant  sees.  By  this  act  the  crown  lost  almost  the 
only  usefiu  prerogative  which  remained,  for  the  great  civil  and  military 
dignities  having  become  hereditary,  the  king  had  no  other  means  of 
opposing  the  nobles  than  by  filling  the  bishoprics  with  trusty  men. 
Under  Egiza,  687,  the  Jews  formed  secret  relations  with  their  African 
brethren,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  protection  and  aid  from  the  Saracens. 
The  plot  having  been  discovert,  the  exercise  of  the  Jewish  worship 
was  forbidden ;  children  of  seven  years  old  and  under  were  taken  from 
their  parents  to  be  educated  as  Christians ;  and  all  who  apostadzed  were 
deprived  of  their  wealth  and  liberty.  This  reign  was  disturiied  by  the 
claims  of  the  Archbishops  of  Toledo,  who  were  desirous  of  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  by  a  regency.  Witizen  beheld  the  increase 
of  the  factions,  to  which  he  himself  became  a  victim,  710:  beinff  de- 
throned by  Roderick,  the  son  of  a  nobleman  whose  eyes  he  had  oraered 
to  be  torn  out. 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  true  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  fast  becoming  olMesred  in  the 
Bast,  from  the  ambition  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  subd*«  spirit  of  ^ 
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MOple.  HeraoliDH,  who  was  said  to  have  recDvered  ths  relics  of  tha 
True  CrOBs  from  Lhe  hands  of  the  infidels, — a  -victory  Btill  eelebnted  in 
■his  RoiniBh  ritual, — did  not  conliiie  himself  to  opposing  tha  eneniiH  of 
die  empire,  but  mingled  in  theological  discuaslons  and  controTersiea  on 
the  faith.  The  Eutycliians  had  modified  their  opinions  to  give  them 
new  vigonr,  &nd  the  patrUrch  Scrg-ius  openly  disaeminated  their  heresy, 
which  tended  to  confound  the  divine  and  human  noluto  of  Christ.  Tha 
emperor  published  an  edict  in  farour  of  the  Eutychian  dogroaa,  and 
Pope  Honorius,  dcoeired  b^  a  letter  of  SergiuB,  forbade  all  discuBsion 
of  Iheir  errors.  Tbie  disposition  to  temporiie  alarmed  the  orthodox,  end 
SophroniuB,  hiihop  of  Jerosalem,  wrote  to  inform  the  Pope  of  the  real 
■late  of  affairs.  John  IV.,  who  then  occupied  St.  Peter's  chair,  con- 
demned the  error,  and  also  the  imperial  decree  which  defended  it.  A 
short  time  befors  his  death  Heraclius  disavowed  his  edict;  but  bis 
grandson  Constens  IL  again  leaascrted  it,  and  deposed  the  venerable 
pontiff.  ConEtantine  PogonatuB,  wishing  to  restore  peace  to  the  church, 
convoked  the  sixth  general  council  at  Constantinople,  660,  at  which  the 
pepal  legate  presided.  The  errors  of  the  monalhclifei  were  condemned 
as  well  as  all  their  followers,  and  this  bercsj  became  ever  afler  con- 
foanded  with  that  of  the  Eutychians. 

THIPI.E  Chown. — The  emperor  Anastasius  having  invested  Clovis 
with  the  dignity  of  patrician  and  consul,  sent  him  a  crown  of  gold ;  the 
Ung  of  the  Franks  presented  it  to  Pope  Synimachus,  490,  and  it  was 
Ibe  first  of  those  which  composed  the  papal  diadem.  The  second  wu 
added  by  Boniface  VIII,,  who  ascended  lhe  spiritual  throne  in  1394; 
and  (he  third  bj  John  XXII.,  1316.— The  title  of  pope,  it  should  be 
•baerred,  was  not  exclusively  applied  to  those  who  held  lhe  »ee  of  Rome 
tmtil  Hildebtand  issued  a  bull  to  that  effect,  towards  the  close  of  the 
lllb  century.  Before  the  lime  of  Sibinianus,  604,  they  were  simplj 
•Qrled  bishops. 
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GxiEi  Emms.^TlT,  Leo  III. — Saracena  at  Conalsnljnople.— 

W»r— 797.  Empress  In-ne. 
Amxbu. — 711,  Nonhem  Africa  and  Spain  subdued.— 749,  Abbas»des.— IBS, 

Hinmn  si  Rascfaid. 
BtUK. — 711,  Arabiins  in  8p»in.— 7iS,  Indcpendonl  Caliphale. 
IniT.— 71S,  Pope  Gregory  II.— 774,  End  of  Lombard  Kingdom.— 79S,  La« 

m.,  fini  Biahop  of  lhe  Weal.  — 728,   Luilprand  lakes  Ravenna. — 749, 

AHolpbo*. 
hiMCE. — 714,  Chnrles  Manol.— 733,  Viclory  of  Tours.- 752,  CarlovinpH 

DrnMty— Pepm.— 768.  Chajlemaene- 
C«o«cn.— 720.  Diooysian  or  Vulgar  Era  inlroduced.— 769.  Worship  of  Imager 
IdmnTrBK.  —  Bedc,  d.  T35;   Boniface,  Apoaile  of  lhe  Gsrmaos,  d.754; 

Alcmn.^.  601. 

GREEK   EMPIRE. 
.   IsjtURtAN  Dtk»btv.— A  space  of  six  years  divided  into  three  Aoit 
idgns  separated  the  fall  of  the  Heraclian  from  the  rise  of  the  Isautian 
DjoBstj.    Justinian  II.,  put  to  death  in  711,  was  eocceeded  by  PhUip* 
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pious  BardaneSf  a  general  raised  to  the  tiirone  by  the  roice  of  th« 
soldiery;  but  this  adventurer,  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  was  over* 
thrown  by  his  secretary  Axtemius,  who  governed  in  the  naipe  of  Anasta 
sius  II.  The  revolt  of  the  fleet  compelled  the  latter  to  take  refuga 
among  the  Bufgarians ;  and  a  new  emperor,  Theodosios  III.,  succeeded* 
oidy  to  abdicate  th^  following  year  in  favour  of  a  popular  officer,  whom 
the  army  had  already  proclaimed.  Lio,  a  native  of  Isauria,  had,  gradu- 
ally risen  from  the  plebeian  rank  to  the  throne,  which  he  had  scarcely 
usurped  before  his  capital  was  closely  besieged  by  the  Arabs.  During 
thirteen  months  Constantinople  was  blockaded  by  land  and  sea,  and 
was  saved  only  by  its  lofty  walls  and  the  terrible  Greek  fire.  He  next 
qoelled  a  revolt  in  Sicily,  but  compromised  his  success  and  the  peace 
of  the  empire  by  theological  disputes.  In  726,  he  interdicted  the  wor- 
ship of  images,  and,  in  spite  of  the  discontent  manifested  by  the  people«  j 
broke  all  the  statues  in  the  churches.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Cyclaoes, 
the  Italian  Greeks,  and  above  all  the  Romans,  refused  to  obey  the 
imperial  decrees ;  still  Leo,  unyielding  in  his  faith  and  his  decisions,  - 
entbrced  their  execution  at  the  risk  of  losing  several  valuable  provinces. 

CoNSTANTiifs  v.,  Copronymui,  741,  a  dissolute  and  sanguinary  tyrant, 
showed  scarcely  less  iconoclastic  xeal  than  his  father.  His  reign  was 
celebrated,  however,  by  the  recovery  of  Armenia  and  Syria  from  the 
Arabians ;  by  the  defeat  of  the  Bulgarians;  by  the  redemption  of  many 
oaptives;  and  by  his  judicious  measures  for  repeopling  the  almost 
deserted  Thractan  cities.-  Lqo  IV.,  775,  reigpned  only  five  years,  and 
left  the  crown  to  Constantino  YI.,  PorphyrogerUttUy  under  the  regency 
of  his  mother  Irkne.  The  worship  ot  ima^  was  restored  in  787,  by 
the  resolutions  of  the  second  Nicene  council,  at  which  three  hundred  | 

and  seventy  bishops  condemned  the  impiety  of  the  innovators.  Irene, 
who  was  as  adroit  as  she  was  ambitious,  endeavoured  to  withdraw  her 
son  from  public  business ;  her  schemes  prospered  untH  he  reached  his 
twentieth  year,  when  she  was  condemned  to  exile  ip  a  palace  on  the 
shores  of  the  Propontis.  But  here  by  her  intrigues'  she  contrived  to 
seduce  the  affections  of  the  army  and  the  citizens,  by  whom  he  was 
dethroned  and  deprived  of  his  eyes.  The  reign  of  the  unnatural  mother, 
now  become  sole  empress,  was  not  unaccompanied  by  external  splen- 
dour ;  yet  the  public  indignation  being  excited,  she  was  dethroned  by 
her  treasurer  Nicephorus  I.,  802.  In  her  solitude  at  Mitylene  she 
earned  a  scanty  subsistence  by  the  labours  of  her  distaff. 

ARABIA. 

Walid,  a.  d.  704,  and  Solisi an  I.,  endeavoured  to  render  themselves 
masters  of  Constantinople,  but  their  armies  were  compelled  to  retreat 
with  loss.  Their  want  of  success  in  the  east  of  Europe  was  compensated 
by  the  conquest  of  Spain  in  the  west,  711.  Here  again  they  found 
themselves  too  weak  to  contend  with  the  warlike  children  of  the  north; 
for,  after  the  dreadful  battle  of  Tours,  the  Saracens  were  driven  igno- 
miniously  across  the  Pyrenees,  732.  Internal  dissensions  now  began 
to  prevail :  the  immense  empire  of  the  Caliphs  of  Damascus,  composed 
of  elements  so  various  and  so  suddenly  brought  together,  had  no 
acquired  consistency  enough  to  preserve  its  unity.  In  other  respects, 
too,  the  Omniades  had  fail^  to  conciliate  the  affecdons  of  thei^  sabf^cts. 
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AiBuKiDU,  who  derive  uiHir  name  from  the  prapliei'g  uimIc  Abba*, 
wen  the  moat  numerous  and  active.  A  blatk  banner  waa  adopted  at 
Iheii  pMuUar  badeo,  while  tliuir  opponcnlB  ^ere  distineoisheil  by  ■ 
white  one.  The  Iwist  was  conTutsed  by  the  conflicU  of  Uieee  parties, 
till,  on  the  banks  of  the  Zab,  victory  deaened  the  reigning  caliph,  and 
UlRTAN  11.,  fleeing  to  Egypt,  was  pursued  and  put  to  death,  730. 

TsB  Abbassidbs. — Abbaa  immediately  ael  about  con&rmlug  his  power 
b]r  dattroying  every  one  telaled  to  th»  deposed  family.  One  royal  youth 
with  didicuhy  escaped  from  those  who  hunted  after 'hia  life,  and,  reach- 
ing Spain,  Abdalrahman  estiiblisbed  the  throne  of  Cordova,  whonoo 
during  373  yean  the  family  of  the  Omniades  governed  that  peninsula, 
AuttRBOB,  on  hia  accession  in  754,  had  lo  contend  gainst  hia  uncle 
AbdaUah,  who  bad  been  proclaimed  at  Damascus.  He  conquered  hiB 
rival  afierS  struggle  of  five  monllia,and  treachorouBly  put  hira  to  death. 
The  Ticlor  himself  was  also  executed  a  shod  time  ailerwards  under  tha 
•JM  of  the  caliph,  who  feared  his  ambidon  and  his  talents.  This 
eeoeral,  it  is  said,  had  sacriliced  more  than  600,000  persons  to  the  Ah- 
EasBtdes.  His  death  caused  an  insurrectiou  in  Khorassoo;  and  the 
eohunsiider  who  put  it  down,  being  oHended  at  the  disproporuonata 
■haiv  of  booty  taken  by  the  caliph,  revolted  in  his  lum,  eeized  on  Ispa- 
han, and  was  defeated  in  Ai^rbijan. 

To  BIrengtheo  his  throne  Almansot  was  often  cruel.  Tlie  Omniades, 
with  one  exception,  had  been  extirpated,  but  the  descendants  of  Ali  sti!] 
aoivived.  These  he  persecuted  with  atrocloua  violence :  wishing  la 
diaMvet  the  hiding-place  of  Mohammed  and  Ibrahim,  great-gnrndsona 
of  Hosaeio,  he  shut  up  tlieir  fallier  in  a  close  prison;  eleven  others  of 
the  &mily  expired  in  a  dungeon ;  one  of  the  Othmans  perished  under 
lh«  scourge,  and  his  head  was  carried  into  Khoiasaan  and  exhibited  as 
Ibit  of  Mohammed.  One  of  the  yoslhs  being  driven  to  extremity,  at 
'  last  took  up  arms,  but  was  defeated  and  lAlled  with  his  brother,  1&2. 

MoBJu>i,  ^.D.  774,  a  princess  magnificent  and  prodigal  as  his  father, 
mirad  the  war  aeainst  the  Greeks,  in  which  his  son  Haroun,  afterwards 
edleil  Al  Raschid  (the  Just),  traversed  Bithynia  and  penetrated  lo  the 
BoBphonis,  whence  he  menaced  Constanlinople.  By  the  death  of  his 
pannt  and  brother,  be  was  raised  to  the  caliphate  in  78G,  and  began  tho 
moBt  glorious  teign  of  all  the  Abb'asside  dynasty. 

Habooh  *l  Riscain. — An  insulting  demand  made  by  the  EmparoT 
Hioephorns  led  to  a  new  war  along  the  Byzantine  frontier.  Haroun 
ontnad  Asia  Minor,  devaslaiing  the  country  with  fire  and  sword  as  far 
ss  the  walls  of  Heraclea,  whence  the  approach  of  winter  compelled  him 
to  retreat  beyond  the  Taurus.  He  soon  found  it  necessary  lo  repass 
theae  mountains,  though  covered  with  snow,  to  meet  bis  enemy,  who 
WM  secretly  advancing  at  the  bead  of  all  his  forces.  Al  Crasus  in 
Ruygia,  the  Greelis  soffercd  a  terrible  defeat;  and  the  emperor  was 
Taduced  to  purchase  a  cesaaUon  of  hostilities  by  the  payment  of  a  very 
lai^  sum  of  money.  It  was  under  the  character  of  opponent  to  the 
Greek  .monarch  and  to  the  Caliph  of  Cordova,  that  Haroan  sent  an 
•oibassy  to  Charlemagne  in  ^99.  The  glory  of  his  rei^  was  tarniahcd 
brtha  cruelty  which  he  practised  on  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Barme- 
(Jm,  two  of  whom,  Yshia  and  his  son  Jaafar,  had  the  entire  uanage' 
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mant  of  tha  affidn  of  hit  empire.  Their  popnlarh  j  ei^ited  the  jealooey 
of  Haroan  to  euoh  a  degree*  that  he  pat  tnem  todMtfa,  and  exterminated 
almost  all  their  relationa* 

The  caltivation  of  Arabiin  lettera,  hegon  by  Almaoeor,  wae  oovtiniied  under 
Hiroun  with  increafled  briUiancy.  The  fimatic  admiren  of  tbe  prophet,  the 
auccaaaon  of  the  barbariana  who  had  deatroyed  the  Ubrary  of  Alexandria,  ap- 
plied  themaelvea  to  the  atudy  of  the  Greek  ungiiage  and  the  tranalation  oif  tne 
treaaurea  which  it  contained.  By  thia  meana  the  Araba  acquired  the  elementa 
of  mathematical  niedidne,  aatronomy,  natural  hiatory,  and  philoeophy.  The 
pupila  aoon  becoming  inatructors,  gave  to  theae  aciencea  an  extent  and  devek^ 
ment  previoualy  unknown.  They  created,  it  might  almoat  be  nid.  the  natural 
edencea — aatronomy,  chemiatry,  medicine,  the  mathematica,  algebra,  the 
mechanical  arta;  and  their  progreaa  in  theae  purauita  waa  atteated  by  the 
aplendour  of  Bagdad,  lapahan,  Kufii,  Damaacua,  and  Cordova. 

In  the  department  of  literature,  the  Araba  had  their  poeta  and  hiatorians , 
and  aa  metaphyaiciana  they  made  known  the  worka  of  Ariatof  le  to  the  Buro- 
peana.  Whwerer  they  aettlad,  numeroua  achoola  aroae,— ^ven  on  Ae  ahoree 
of  Aiiica,  the  conatant  refuge  of  berbariam.    Spain  atiil  preaenrea  the  memo- 


Anciently  Cordova  wae  eight  leaguea  in  circumference,  being  only  three  leae 
than  Rome  under  the  emperora,  and  contained  60,000  palacea,  with  283,000 
private  houaea.  The  diooeae  of  Salamanca  comprehended  125  dtiea  or  towna, 
where  only  thirteen  are  now  to  be  found.  In  Seville  might  be  counted  60,000 
looma  for  ailk  alone,  while,  in  17i2,  entire  Spain  reckoned  only  10,000  for  ailk 
andwooL 

SPAIN. 

Arab  CoNQinBeT,  ▲•  d.  710.— The  Goiht  poeaeaaed  along  the  African 
shore  the  town  of  Geata  and  the.  province  of  Tingitania,  governed  by 
Count  Julian,  whose  treason  introduced  the  Araba  into  Spain.  Tarik, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Emir  Mnsa,  erossed  the  straita  of  Herenlea,  follow- 
ed by  a  small  army  of  6000  m^n,  with  whom  he  took  poaaesaion  of  the 
castle  of  Algesiras,  and  of  tiie  rock  of  Galp^  which  afterwards  bore  hia 
name,  OebeM'T\irik  or  Gibraltar.  Roderic  the  Gothic  king,  at  the  first 
news,  hastened  to  repel  the  invaders,  whom  he  found  in  the  neighbom^ 
hood  of  Cadiz,  increased  indeed  in  numbers,  but  still  vastly  inmrior  to 
the  opposing  army.  Three  successive  days  were  marked  by  bloody  but 
indecisive  utirmishes.  On  the  fourth,  however,  ,16,000  men  lay  dead 
on  the  field  of  Xeres,  and  Roderic  fled  from  the  battle  to  perish  ignobly 
in  the  watera  of  the  Guadalquivir,  713.  The  victor  directed  his  march 
to  Toledo,  which  soon  fell ;  and  from  that  centre,  Spain,  which  had 
reaisted  the  Roman  arms  two  hundred  years,  was  reduced  by  the  Ssjra- 
oens  in. fifteen  months.  In  the  mountains  of  Astoriaa  the  flame  of 
liberty  atill  burnt,  and  thence  in  a  later  age  rolled  down  that  tide  which 
ceased  not  till  the  soil  of  Spain  was  freed  from  h^  infidel  invadera, 
1493.  The  conquerora  manifested  great  moderation :  in  all  that  related 
to  themselves,  the  Christiana  were  allowed  to  retain  their  own  laws ; 
they  were  also  permitted  to  fill  certain  offices,  to  serve  in  the  army,  to 
intermarry  with  the  Moslem— their  only  badge  of  aervitude  being  a 
heavy  impoet. 

Aner  the  recall  of  Musa,  and  the  tragical  death  of  hia  aon,  Spain  waa 
ffovemed  by  deputies,  nominated  by  the  viceroys  of  Africa.  Numeroua 
Asiatic  colonies  q>read  over  ^e  peninsula,  advancing  agriculture  and 
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while  Ihe  natives  profiled  by  the  advantages  of  conqueit 
vitfaoDt  lafreriDg  lis  disgrace.  The  Arabs  tepeaiedly  invaded  Francs 
fn  mainlf  nance  of  their  claioiB  la  Ihe  pioyiuce  of  Sepliuaiiia,  but  they 
vere  finally  checked  by  the  nicmornhte  defeat  neai  Tours,  vhich  aaved 
France  and  Christendom  from  impending  desolation,  733. 

When  the  house  of  the  Otnmiadea  was  deposed  by  Abul-Abbas,  one 
tnember  of  the  family  alone  escaped  deslniciion  and  fled  to  Africa. 
Here  he  carried  on  a  correBpondence  with  the  principnl  Spanieh  sheiks, 
who  prepared  an  insurreulion  in  his  favour,  and  after  an  exile  of  four 
jean,  Abdalrahman  landed  in  the  peninsula,  defealed  the  Abhaaside 
gerXDOi  YoussEf,  and  was  (iroelaimed  Prince  of  the  Faithful  at  Cof- 
uva.     Such  was  the  beginning  of  ilie  caliphate  of  the  'VVeEl,  in  756. 

Abdalrahman  skilfully  triumolied  over  all  the  opnosilion  raised  bv  the 
partiaana  of  hie  enemy,  forced  the  govemors  of  Barcelona  and  Sara- 
vpraa  to  submission,  and  consolidated  the  throne  by  a  victory  over  the 
Emir  Magreb,  who  bad  landed  in  Spain  lo  support  the  disaffected  sheiks. 
The  expMlition  of  Charlemagne,  originating  in  aimilar  motives,  term!' 
naled  in  the  submisaicn  of  the  provinces  between  the  Ebro  and  the 
Pyrenees.     Internal  cares  prevented  Ihe  Ommiadan  prince  from  prose- 
cuting the  sacred  war  with  any  Bueceas.     Hasheoi  I.  retaliated  the 
FranE  invasion  by  an  imiplion  into  Aquitaine,  in  which  the  whole 
eoBntry  was  devastated  even  lo  the  suburbs  of  Narbotme,  793;  and  so 
gieal  was  the  spoil  that  the  caliph's  share  amounted  to  forty  thousand 
gold  nurses.     With  this  and  the  aid  of  faia  numerous  prisoners  he  com- 
pieteJ  liie  i^reat  moEque  at  Cordova,  begun  by  Abdatrahman,  and  one 
af  the  laitfeat  of  existing  edifices.     Its  length  is  600  feet,  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Kome,  and  its  width  350,  almost  double  that  of 
Ihe  metropolitan  church  in  Paris ;  100  columns  of  marble  or  of  jasper 
-  btnied  the  interior  enclosure  of  the  cupola ;  by  means  of  993  others  it 
^WW  divided  into  nineteen  naves,  all  closed  by  gates  of  bronie  with 
■•eolptnreB  in  bas-relief,  those  of  the  great  gate  alone  being  In  massive 
■■ndd;  4700  lamps  illuminated  the  interior  during  the  riighl,  and  con- 
■<nmed  annually  120,000  pounds  w'eight  of  oil.     Hasbem  also  conslnict- 
ld  canals  and  bridges,  founded  schools  for  the  Arabic  Isneuage,  foihade 
^a  Dse  of  Latin,  and  obliged  the  Christian  to  relinquish  liis  vcrnacolai 
ingue.     Learned  men  and  poets  were  encouraged,  and  the  Caliph  of 
f  Owdova.  vied  in  magnificence  with  the  great  Haroun  al  Raschld. 

CHEtETiAH  Spain. — The  peninsula  was  not  entirely  conquered  by  the 
Anbs;  there  still  remained  a  small  number  of  Christians,  who,  pre- 
ferring liberty  to  servitude,  had  taken  refuge  in  Ihe  mountains  of  As- 
lariaa.  Here,  if  any^redit  Is  lo  be  given  to  popular  tradition  in  the 
absence  of  historical  testimony,  they  elected  Pelayo  king,  713,  from 
which  period  commenced,  on  the  banks  of  the  Douro,  that  series  of 
mmdes  which  terminated  in  the  conquest  of  Gninada,  Pelayo  reign- 
ed over  the  kingdom  of  Oviedo,  a  region  extending  to  between  thirty 
ukd  forty  leagues,  and  defended  by  encircling  mountalnB.  Alpbonso 
tbe  Catholic  took  Lugo,  Leon,  Astorga,  and  many  other  Casillian  cities^ 
wilb  a  large  jiortion  of  Galicia,  Including  Bra^  and  Porto  Callc.  His 
■on  Fruela  vigarously  executed  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  compelled 
tte  nunistete  of  the  church  to  live  in  celibacy.  Continuing  his  fathei'a 
coner,  he  annihilated,  as  we  are  told,  an  army  of  64,000  Saracens  tha- 
iai  invaded  Galicia,  desttored  another  in  Castile,  and  with  the  epsila 
18 
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boili  the  city  of  Onedo.  Bat  he  was  as  eruel  as  he  was  brate,  anA 
puniiihin^  those  with  death  who  had  refused  to  follow  him,  he  stabbed 
one  uf  his  brothers  with  his  own  hand.  He  was  himself  assassinated 
soon  afterwards.  Alphonso,  his  son,  having  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
orer  the  Moors  near  burgos,  received  the  crown  on  the  field  of  battle, 
791.  This  monarch,  sumamed  the  Chaste,  again  defeated  the  Arabs  at 
Lugo,  fortified  Braga,  and  plundered  Lisbon.  He  founded  the  cele- 
brated church  Compostella,  in  which  the  relics  of  St  James  the  Great 
were  said  to  be  preserved. 

The  conquests  in  Spain  of  the  Moors  (so  called  from  Mauritania,  whence 
they  embarked  for  the  Peninsula)  produced  many  salutary  effects  in  Europe. 
The  taste  for  letters  rapidly  spread  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Tagus.  The  schools  of  Cordova,  in  which  were  cultivated  many  branches  of 
science  unknown  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  became  the  great  resort  of  the  learned 
Christians  of  the  West.  The  celebrated  Gerbert,  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester 
U.,  was  one  of  the  first  who  studied  in  Spain.  Agriculture,  navifiration,  and 
manufactures  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Arabs :  their  carpets,  gold  and  silver 
embroideries,  silks,  steeUwork,  and  leather,  were  brought  at  an  early  period 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection ;  and  by  their  means  the  arithmetical  numerals, 
cotton-paper,  and  gunpowder  were  introduced  into  Europe. 

^  ITALY. 

Origin  of  the  PoirrincAL  Sovereignty* — The  earlier  part  of  Luit- 
prand's  reign  was  occupied  in  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  Lombard 
states,  and  checking  the  encroachments  of  the  great  vassals  of  the 
crown ;  the  latter,  and  far  more  important  part,  from  its  influence  on 
posterity,  was  passed  in  religious  quarrels,  which  gave  rise  to  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  popes,  and  entirely  destroyed  the  imperial  supremacy 
m  Italy.  Rome,  lilce  the  Greek  cities  in  the  peninsula,  was  governed 
by  dukes  subordinate  to  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna;  but  the  pontiffs,  the 
spiritual  masters  of  the  ancient  capital,  moderated  by  the  influence  of 
their  character  the  despotism  of  the  imperial  officers.  An  edict  of  Leo 
the  Iconoclast  changed  this  state  of  affairs,  and  disturbed  the  West,  as 
it  had  already  embroiled  the  Ea^.  Gregory  IL  protested  against  the 
decree,  and  all  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  participating  in  his  indignation, 
expelled  their  dukes.  The  inhabitants  of  Ravenna  murdered  the  Ex- 
arch Paul  and  opened  their  gates  to  Luitprand,  who  seized  on  the  Pen- 
tapolis.  At  the  same  time,  Rome  formed  itself  into  a  republic,  and 
confided  the  supreme  magistrative  authority  of  the  new  state  to  its 
bishoD,  whose  temporal  power  extended  from  Viterbo  to  Terracina,  and 
from  Nami  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  Gregory  IL,  whose  fears  were 
excited  by  the  Lombard  possession  of  the  fxarchate,  entered  into  t 
secret  negotiation  with  the  newly-formed  commonwealth  of  Venice 
which  lent  its  fleet  to  Eutychius,  who,  after  he  had  expelled  the  Lom 
bards  from  his  dominions,  formed  a  treaty  with  them  tor  the  recover] 
of  Rome,  729.  Gregory  III.  ascended  the  papal  chair,  731,  without 
soliciting  the  permission  of  the  emperor,  and  issued  an  anathema  against 
the  Iconoclasts.  The  irritated  Leo  sent  a  powerful  fleet  a^inst  him, 
but  It  was  scattered  and  destroyed  by  a  tempest  in  the  Adriatic ;  after 
which  event  Rome  had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  Byzantine  rulers. 
The  elements  of  discord,  which  seemed  preparing  new  misfortunes  foi 
Italy,  disappeared  with  the  death  of  the  pope  and  of  the  eastern  monarch 
who  both  descended  to  the  tomb  in  the  same  year^  741,  whither  Loitr 
Inland  soon  followed  them. 
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K  Lombard  Ki9odom« — The  deposition  of  Hildebrand,  the 
rand,  and  the  abdication  of  Ratchis  who  retired  to  Mount 
ised  to  the  throne  Astolphus.  He  completed  the  conquetl 
archate,  752,  and  summoned  Rome  to  acknowledge  him  as  her 
Sovereign.  The  citizens  hesitated,  temporized,  and  finally  im- 
the  assistance  of  the  Franksi  754.  Pepin,  their  king,  after 
g  employed  his  mediation  in  vain,  raised  an  army  and  crossed  the 
The  Lombards  were  defeated,  and  the  conquered  exarchate  was 
wed  upon  the  pope,  Stephen  III.,  Pepin  being  rewarded  with  the 
tie  of  Patrician.  For  twenty  years  their  kingdom  continued  sinking* 
while  the  prudence  and  craft  of  Adrian  I.,  aided  by  the  genius  of 
Charlemagne,  w^ere  preparing  to  o?erwhelm  their  expiring  monarchy. 
Desiderius,  the  last  of  the  Lombard  soverei^s,  was  betrayed  into  the 
Hands  of  the  Franks,  774,  and  ended  his  life  in  the  retirement  of  the 
cloister.  Charles  assumed  the  Iron  Crown  and  the  title  of  King  of  the 
Lombards.    Paul  Wamefrid,  the  chancellor  of  Desiderius,  for  his  fre- 

2uent  conspiracies  to  restore  the  independence  of  his  country,  was  con- 
emned  to  lose  his  eyes  and  hands,  when  Charlemagne,  imitating  the 
generosity  of  Cesar,  exclaimed,  **  Where  shsdl  we  find  hands  able  to 
write  history  as  these  have  done  V\  The  authority  of  the  Frank  mooardi 
extended  as  far  as  the  Garigliano;  whUe  the  country  to  the  Ifcotli 
acknowledged  the  sovereigrnty  of  the  dukes  of  Benevento. 

FRANCE. 

« 
Battle  of  Tours,  a.  d.  732. — Charles  Martel  (the  Hammer),  son 

of  Pepin,  was  mayor  of  the  palace  in  Ostrasia,  having  succeeded  hit 
father  in  714.  This  great  man  restored  and  supportea  the  dignity  of 
the  throne,  successively  crushed  by  his  warlike  activity  the  German  and 
Gallic  rebels,  and  saved  Europe  from  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  These 
enthusiasts  having  conquered  Africa,  and  crossed  the  Straits,  had  over- 
run Spain,  and  were  already  threatening  the  destruction  of  France^ 
when  they  were  opposed  by  Martel,  between  Tours  and  Poitiers,  733« 
The  conflict  is  reported  to  have  lasted  seven  days,  and  the  Arabs  fled, 
leaving  300,000  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field.  "  The  victory  ^f 
Charles,*'  says  Hallam,  "has  immortalized  his  name,  and  may  justly 
be  reckoned  among  those  few  battles  of  which  a  contrary  event  would 
have  essentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world  in  all  its  subsequent 
scenes — with  Marathon,  Arbela,  the  Metaurus,  Chalons,  and  Leipsic.** 
The  victor  endeavoured  to  complete  his  triumph  by  driving  the  Saracens 
beyond  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  so  far  successtul  th&t  they  were  able  to 
retain  only  the  towns  of  Narbonne,  Agde,  Maguelone,  and  Beziers.  At 
the  death  of  Thierry  IV.  in  737,  the  throne  was  left  vacant,  but  Charles, 
under  the  title  of  Duke  of  the  Franks,  continued  for  the  remainder  of  hia 
life  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  sovereignty. 

Carlovingians. — On  the  death  of  Charles  Martel  in  741,  the  Frank 
dominions  were  divided  amongst  his  sons.  Pepin  had  Neustria,  Bur^ 
gundy,  and  Provence;  Carloman  received  Ostrasia;  while  Grypho,  the 
ttiird  son,  obtaining  only  a  trifling  share  in  this  partition,  conspired  with 
tome  of  the  turbuient  dukes — to  repress  whom  the  title  and  authority  of 
a  king  was  found  to  be  necessary.  Childeric  III.  was  placed  on  thcP 
throne  in  742 :  Ostrana,  however,  recognised  no  superior  out  f  iarloman, 
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who  soremed  as  an  independent  chief.  It  was  tfiis  piinoe  who  worn 
jnoned  the  council  of  Liptines  in  743,  when  the  Christian  eia  was  intn^ 
.duoed  into  France.  In  746,  he  retired  into  a  monastery  at  Cassino, 
leaving  to  Pepin  his  portion  of  the  paternal  heritage.  Grypho,  agaia 
irritated  at  his  exclasion,  raised  the  German  proyinces  in  his  behalf,  hat 
was  defeated  by  his  eldest  brother,  who  remained  sole  master  of  the 
empire.  When  the  safirages  of  the  nation,  imperfectly  represented  by 
the  acclamations  of  the  Camp  de  Mars,  had  conferred  the  regal  authority 
on  Pepin,  it  was  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  ia  the  person 
of  Pope  Zaehary,  753.  A  grand  revolution  was  now  completed,  which 
lennited  into  one  system  all  the  fragments  of  the  Germamc  nation  dis* 
persed  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  allied  indissolubly  the  con- 
quering race  with  the  Roman  population.  The  last  descendant  of  Clqvis, 
Childeric  IIL,  was  deposed,  and  the  Merovingian  dynasty  was  brought 
to  an  eaad  after  existing  370  years.* 

Pepin,  the  first  king  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  ▲.  d.  753,  taught 
by  experience  and  by  the  faults  of  his  predecessors,  had  learnt  the 
necessity  of  strengdienipg  the  kingly  power,  and  of  elevating  by  every 
means  this  safeguard  of  public  tranouijlity.  He  began  by  causingr  his 
Mson  to  be  consecrated  by  Bonitace  of  Mentz,  and  completed  his 
oRgns  by  the  entire  conquest  of  Gaul.  Septimania  was  reduced  in 
759,  and  Aquitaine  in  768.  The  country  now  regaining  tranquillity,  the 
national  assemblies  were  regularly  held,  and  no  endeavours  were  i^ared 
to  remedy  the  ^ievances  ofthe  preceding  reigns.  Desirous  of  preserv- 
ing the  crown  m  his  family,  ana  procuring  the  favour  of  the  church,  he 
readily  a?reed  to  the  prayer  of  Stephen  lu.,  and  not  only  rescued  him 
from  his  Lombard  enemies,  but  added  the  conquered  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna and  Pentapolis  to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

Charlemaonb,  a.  d.  768.— In  a  general  assembly  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
nation,  the  inheritance  of  Pepin  was  divided  between  his  two  sons : 
Charles  had  Neustria  and  Aquitaine;  Carloman,  Ostrasia  and  Bur- 

Kndy.    The  two  brothers,  from  the  very  first,  regarded  each  other  with  '  ( 

ilousy ;  but  the  death  of  the  latter  in  771  prevented  the  consummation  / 

of  a  rivalry  that  would  have  weakened  both  kingdoms*  The  entire 
Frank  monarchy  was  now  seized  upon  by  the  survivor,  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  nephews,  who,  with  their  widowed  mother,  took  refuge  at  tiie  I 

court  of  Desiderius  the  Lombard,  whose  generous  reception  of  Queen 
€}eberpre  was  one  cause  of  the  Italian  war. 

**  Charlemagne,**  says  Sismondi,  "  claimed  as  a  saint  by  ihe  Church ; 
by  the  French  as  their  greatest  king;  by  the  Germans  as  a  fellow- 
eoantryman;  by  the  Italians  as  their  emperor;  is  placed,  in  a  measure, 
mt  the  head  of  all  modem  histories.**  When  the  death  of  his  brother 
had  re-established  the  unity  of  the  Franks,  Charles  found  himself  in 

EBssion  of  a  power  superior  to  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  He 
n  a  series  of  expeditions  which  had  for  their  object  the  protection 
B  kingdom  against  die  invasions  of  the  German  tribes  on  the  norUi. 
and  of  the  Saracens  on  the  south.  Htf  subjugated  the  Lombard  king^ 
dom,  774,  and  next  carried  his  victorious  arms  against  the  Saxcms,  who, 
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Dfien  Taai{tiiB)ieil  by  the  Fiaiiki  but  alwa^-s  reetlew  under  their  yolra, 
hfid  promiged  Pepin  to  receive  DiissioDoneB  into  their  country.  The 
impmdeDt  menaces  of  St.  Lib  win  having  irritated  them  agaioBt 
ChriBtianily,  they  burnt  the  church  of  Dcventcr  in  Holland,  which  act 
of  violence  served  as  the  pretext  for  hostilitieB  that,  with  only  some 
istetiuptions,  endured  thirty  jeart.  This  war  is  divided  into  three 
periods,  namely,  from  772  to  777 ;  from  778  to  786,  terminated  by  the 
B«Me  of  HoTxheim ;  and  from  793  to  803.  The  ascendency  wai  at 
UoMh  ■ebieved  by  means  which  shock  every  feeling  of  humanity.* 
At  Verden,  in  783,  he  caused  4500  jtrisoneta  to  be  massacred  in  cold 
btood.  Witikind,  the  second  Anninius  of  Germany,  the  chief  of  die 
warlike  Saxons,  emhraced  the  eospel,  and  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 
if  Charlemagne,  alXer  which  his  name  disappears  from  history. 

While  engaged  in  Ihe  Saxon  war,  Charles  had  promised  to  reatora 
eerUUD  Spanish  emirs  whom  the  Caliph  Abdalrahman  had  deposed  from 
their  govertunenlfl.  Crossing  the  Pyrenees,  he  received  the  doubtful 
nbmission  of  Ilie  people  of  IJiscay  and  Navarre,  destroyed  Pampeluna, 
but  iuflered  defeat  before  Saragossa.  Returtiing  into  GbuI,  a  contederate 
umj  of  Basques,  Saracens,  and  Asturians  attacked  him  in  the  valley  of 
RoDcesvalles,  when  his  rear-guard  was  cut  in  pieces  lo  a  man.  In  ttis 
&Ib1  day  the  hero  lost  his  most  illustrious  companions :  Eg^hiard,'Iiil 
■nmchal;  Ansolm,  warden  of  the  palace;  and  the  famous  Roland, 
ttuden  of  the  frontier  of  Bretagne,  whom  the  des  of  glory  even  mor« 
tiian  those  of  blood  attached  to  the  person  of  the  monarch. | 

Chailemagne,  baving  visited  Rome  in  order  to  quell  n  tumult  which 
hmi  been  excited  against  Pope  Leo  IIL  by  the  nephews  of  that  pontiflT's 
predeceBRor,  was  consecrated  Emperoi  of  the  Romans  by  llie  grateful 
occtipant  of  the  papal  chair,  A.  o.  BOD.  His  territorial  possessions  waiv 
noted  him  in  claiming  the  addiljonal  title  of  Emperor  of  the  West. 
All  France,  with  the  exception  of  Brittany,  acknowledged  his  power ; 
tiayond  the  Pyrenees,  the  Spanish  march,  comprising  RousiUon  and 
CRtalooia,  Navarre  and  Aragon,  was  subject  to  his  jurisdiction;  while 
in  Germany,  s  line  drawn  from  the  Elbe  through  Magdeburg  and  Passaa 
wonld  have  marked  his  eastern  frontier.  Many  other  nations  were  his 
tribu&ries:  indeed,  all  that  part  of  Europe  which  lies  between  the 
Ehio  and  the  Elbe,  the  frontiers  of  modern  Naples  and  llie  Eyder,  sob- 
nutted  lo  hia  sway. 

The  ceremony,  which  conferred  on  Charlemagne  the  imperial  title, 
taised  him  in  the  general  opinion  far  shove  the  kingly  power,  and  invest- 
ed him  with  absolute  dominion.  It  broke  the  last  and  feeble  links 
which  still  united  Rome  and  Constantinople,  and  introduced  new  rela- 
llosa  between  the  imperial  courts.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Leo  111. 
meditated  the  chimerical  desigp  of  reuniting  the  two  empires  by  the 
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two  churches  by  \he  marriage  of  Charles  with  the  Empress  Iienet  wli0 
had  just  succeeded  her  son  on  the  Byzantine  throne,  llie  Frsnk. 
monarch  expired  in  814. 

Obtervationt  on  the  Life  of  Charlemagne. 

I.  Pditieal  life. —  Independently  of  those  conquests  by  which  Charlemtgnt 
acquired  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  empire,  he  is  worthy  of  our  notice  as  a  great 

i  legislaiive  reformer.     l*wo  national  assemblies  {placita)  were  held  annually,  to 

I  which  all  the  clergy  and  laity  repaired  to  enact  such  laws  as  the  public  wsal 

required.     His  cares  extended  alike  over  the  most  distant  as  the  nearest  parts 

of  his  vast  empire,  and  bv  his  public  acts  he  endeavoured  to  promote  the  hn>- 

I)iness  of  his  peoule.  This  led  him  to  reform  the  coinage ;  to  establish  the 
effal  divisions  oi  money ;  to  repair  old  and  construct  new  roads ;  to  found 
scnoois ;  to  collect  libraries ;  to  build  bridges ;  and  to  facilitate  commerce  by 
uniting  the  ocean  with  the  Black  Sea,  by  cuttine  a  canal  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Danube.  The  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  nrst  collected  in  827,  prove  that 
he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  rights  of  property,  and  what  was  consistent 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Alfweighty  matters  concerning  life  or  goods 
were  tried  before  a  kind  of  jury,  with  an  appeal  to  the  sovereign.  Special 
judges  {missi  regii)  were  also  appointed  to  hold  assizes  from  place  to  place,  to 
inquire  into  the  administration  of  justice,  enforce  its  execution,  and  expel  those 
woo  misconducted  themselves  in  their  various  judicial  offices. 

II.  Hie  literary  life. —  His  acquirements  we/o  probably  not  very  ffreat,  as, 
until  the  a<re  of  thirty-two,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  first  elements  of  science. 
It  is  doubtful  if  he  could  write ;  and  Mabillon  says,  *'  he  had  a  mark  to  him 
self,  like  an  honest,  plain-dealing  man."  He  spoke  several  languages,  and 
daily  received  lessons  from  eminent  teachers  in  the  tetten  liberal  arts.*  He 
gathered  about  him  the  learned  of  every  country ;  founded  an  academy  in 
which  he  took  the  name  of  Davids  and  the  accomplished  Englishman  Alcuin, 
that  of  Horace. 

III.  His  private  life  exhibits  the  characteristics  of  a  barbarian  and  a  con- 
queror. He  was  adaictcd  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  regardless  of 
human  Ufe ;  but  he  was  alTable  in  conversation,  temperate  in  his  repasts,  and 
simple  in  his  dress.  A  hundred  and  twenty  guards  watched  every  night  around 
his  bed,  each  holding  in  the  one  hand  a  drawn  sword,  and  in  the  other  a  burn- 
ing torch.  Mr.  Hallam  thus  sums  up  his  character:  **  Ho  stands  alone  like  a 
beacon  upon  a  waste,  or  a  rock  in  the  broad  ocean.  His  rcijgii  aflbrds  a  solitary 
resting-place  between  two  long  periods  of  turbulence  ana  ignominy,  deriving 
the  advantages  of  contrast  both  from  those  of  the  preceding  dynasty,  and  of  a 
posteritv  for  whom  he  had  formed  an  empire  which  they  were  unworthy  and 
unequaf  to  maintain." 

THE  WORLD  IN  THE  TIME  OF  CHARLEMAGNE. 

End  of  the  Eighth  Century, 

\  Western  Emfibs. 

France. — Charlemagne  possessed  nearly  all  France,  CTcat  part  of  Germany, 
I  the  half  of  Italy,  part  of  Spain,  and  was  tke  arbiter  of  the  remainder  of  the 

j  •  West.     The  language  of  the  Franks  was  still  Teutonic,  and  continued  so  until 

the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 

Eastern  Emtirb. 

Irene,  stained  with  the  blood  of  her  son,  reigned  at  Constantinople,  and 
sdministered  justice  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Adriatic.    Tottering  on  a  throne 

«_ , 1 —  . 

•  Th«  leiences  had  long  been  divided  into  two  parts,  the  trivium  and  qtutdrivimm;  tiM 
Snt  eomprehending  grammar  (<.  »  philolofy),  logic,  and  rhetoric ;  the  second,  mniie, 
anifun«tic,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  Few  persons  mailered  the  latter  four,  and  to  b» 
pe*SBCt  iu  the  three  former  was  rare. 
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•wver  free  from  tba  tiolcace  of  rebellion  and  lanaiidim,  ^ennl  on  ihs  north 
by  ihe  BitlgiriBiw,  Ulacked  in  diffaroni  quaiten  by  ih»     "  ' 
cclcbraled  womui.  >ii  exlrBOtdiDBty  miilurc  of  gronl  xirlui 
of  i«letit  and  weaknou  alitl  preseircd  llie  empire. 

£HFtBE  or  THt  Cjatrsa. 
Humm  bI  Ruechid  wtu  moslE^r  of  great  part  of  Airia  and  nU  ihe  nortbein 
if  Africa.    He  wu  obeyed  from  the  Imaiu  to  Mounl  Ailu. 

Secohdari  Foweki. 

DnBtmc  resinlcd  ihe  ambitious  deaigna  of  Charlemagne ;  and  Godfrey, 
while  he  ciMed  lbs  anlrunce  lo  this  peninsula  against  ihe  iruopa  of  the  Fmik 
unuiaeror.  sent  forth  from  Noswiv  thoie  swarma  of  worriora  uhich  mada 
MKcessive  deacenis  U|<jn  Ihe  Weiletn  Empire. 

SwiDin  and  Rmau  were  as  yel  insi^iHcanl  powera ;  and  Pot-liiD,  olreadr 
baeoniB  an  elecliva  monarchy,  waa  of  bale  importance. 

BoHEaii  was  ihe  prey  ol  the  barbarous  SclaTotiians.  whom  the  ihiral  at 
plunder  had  aliracled  into  Germany.  The  Hum,  ancccswiraaf  the  ferocioua 
people  who  had  devaainied  Europe.  Hitltd  bI  Un  in  FBunDma.  from  which 
country  ihey  Biiockcd  the  froniien  of  the  Western  Empire,  Under  the  name 
of  Ihe  Atbfs  they  cBined  terror  (0  ihe  galea  of  Conslanunople. 

Sfaik  presented  a  great  ballle-field  for  (he  Moors  and  Christiana.  The 
latlar,  ihoucb  inferior  10  iheir  enemiea  in  number,  riehea.  and  knowlodg*,  were 
more  warliEe  and  united ;  and,  by  unwearied  coonigo  and  conaisncy,  gradually 
enlarged  iheit  boundBrica. 

The  SoDTB  or  Itilv  was  diapulcd  br  the  Sarscena  and  Greeks. 

Roai.  •ppareotly  aubmiuive  lo  ChBrlemagne,  favoured  ihu  popes,  who  con- 
Hanily  endeavoured  lo  eilend  their  influence,  temporal  and  BpiniuaL 

ViincE,  placed  between  two  powerful  empires,  nlTeclcd  to  recognin  the 
•overeignty  of  the  one  which  was  too  weak  lo  be  feared,  and  thus  avoided  the 
yoke  of  tlie  other. 

EKBI.BHD  waa  about  to  begin  her  glorious  career.  The  numerous  stales  into 
which  the  country  was  divided  were  gradually  united  to  the  kingdom  of  ihs 
West  Saiona. 

Construct :  A  map  ol  Europe,  with  ihe  boundariea  of  the  govei 

they  aiisled  at  ihe  end  of  the  eighth  cenlnry,  dislinguishing  ihe  Mohammedan 
boat  ihe  Christian  atsloa. 

THE  CHURCH. 
TTie  onion  between  iha  Greek  and  Latin  churches  was  threatened  at 
the  close  of  the  seventh  i^enlur;  by  the  controversy  respecting  the  iroT- 
■hip  of  images,  which  ended  in  the  revolt  of  Italy,  the  temporal  power 
«l  U10  poii«8,  and  the  restoration  of  tl>e  Empire  of  Uia  West.     In  rejetrt- 
Ug  the  Pagan  creed,  rasny  of  the  early  Christian!  still  clung  to  in 
■upeistitionB;  aud  the  images  of  the  godsiand  heroes  of  anticjuity,  under 
MVW  names,  wei8  still  regarded  as  objects  of  adoration  in  the  chnrchea. 
The  reproaches  of  the  Jens  and  Mohammedans,  with  the  ■ 
die  latter,  awoke  the  more  rational  portion  of  the  Greeks  tc 
Ibeir  condition.     Lio  the  Iconoclast  proscribed  the  use  of 
nligiotiB  pictures,  and  the  eastern  churches  were  cleansed  from  idolatry 
in  796.     In  n  general  council  held  at  Consiantinopli-,  754,  nfler  six 
nonlbs' deliberation,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  ihat  all  visible  symbols 
of  Christ,  except  the  eucharisl,  were  blasphemoiiB ;  and  that  image- 
VOTship  was  not  only  a  corruption  of  ChriBtianity,  hut  a  renewal  of 
Ptganism.      The  imperial  edicts  founded  on  this  derision 
IKMved  vrithoDl  frequent  tninults;  and  the  daring  malecotilcnta,  tiniet 
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bj  some  umcraptilcmt  monkg,  endaDgered  the  emperor's  person,  urn 
even  Tentured  to  attack  the  city.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  was  far  from 
•pproving  of  these  measures ;  and  Gregory  IL,  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor 
Leo,  had  the  holdness  to  maintain  that  the  use  of  images  had  descended 
from  the  apostolic  ages.  Carrying  his  zeal  or  ambition  still  further,  he 
excommunicated  the  Greek  emperor,  and  proceeded  to  take  possession 
of  the  exarchate.  In  the  synod  of  Rome,  7G9,  called  the  council  of  the 
Lateran,  it  was  ordered  that  images  should  be  honoured  according  to 
ancient  tradition,  and  the  Greek  council  of  754  was  anathematizedToui 
idolatry  was  not  extirpated  in  the  East  The  Empress  Irene  called  a 
eeyenth  general  council  —  the  second  of  Nice— by  which  the  worship 
of  images  was  restored,  787,  and  its  decisions  were  confirmed  by  Pope 
Adrian  L 

During  the  five  succeeding  reigns  the  contest  was  maintained  between 
the  two  parties  with  undiminished  vigour  and  vaiying  success.  It  is 
honourable  t^  the  churches  of  the  West — France,  Germany,  Spain,  and 
England — that  they  took  a  middle  course,  at  once  reproving  the  fury  of 
the  Iconoclasts  and  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks. 

All  the  laws  of  Charlemagne  were  favourable  to  the  clergy,  at  that 
time  the  sole  depositaries  and  dispensers  of  learning;  and,  m  a  great 
number  of  mixea  diets  held  by  this  prince,  the  bishops  in  concert  with 
the  sovereign  were  anxiously  engaged  in  promoting  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  prosperity  of  the  church,  llie  decrees  of  the  general  council 
of  787»  having  been  misunderstood  by  the  Gallican  clergy,  were  con- 
demned bj  three  hundred  prelates  at  Frankfort,  794,  wlio  did  not,  how- 
ever, adopt  the  errors  of  the  Iconoclasts.  In  this  latter  council  were 
abjured  tne  heretical  doctrines  of  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel,  who,  distin- 
guishing two  natures  in  Jesus  Christ,  maintained  that,  considered  as  a 
man,  the  son  of  Mary  was  the  son  of  God  by  adoption  only. 

The  second  general  council,  held  at  Constantinople  in  381,  had  caused 
to  be  inserted  in  the  Nicene  creed  the  doctrine  that  the  Holy  Ghost  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father ;  to  which,  in  653,  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo 
added  '*  and  the  Son"  (filioque) — a  clause  not  long  after  adopted  into 
the  Gallican  ritual.  Pope  Adrian  I.,  alarmed  at  this  innovation,  sub- 
mitted it  for  the  examination  of  the  synod  of  Aix-la-Chapclle,  809,  by 
whom  the  addition  was  recognised,  and,  although  rejected  by  the  Greek 
church,  received  in  a  short  time  the  papal  approbation. 

The  popes  were  not  temporal  sovereigns  before  the  invasion  of  Italy 
by  Pepm,  although  they  doubtlessly  exerted  considerable  political  in- 
fluence. They  were  the  subjects  of  the  Greek  emperor,  and  their  inters 
ference  with  the  civil  magistrate  was  confined  to  mere  admonition. 
The  most  violent  defenders  of  the  papal  encroachments  have  been  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  as  fabulous  the  pretended  donation  made  by  Con- 
stantino to  Sylvester  I.,  314.  Those  forgeries  of  Isidore,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  False  Decretals,  appeared  about  the  end  of  this  century.* 
But  the  ambition  of  the  Frank  monarchs  led  to  far  more  dangerous  con* 
sequences ;  and  the  appeal  of  Pepin  to  Pope  Zachary  was  assumed  as 


*  Stint  laidore,  archbishop  of  Seville,  who  died  in  636,  had  mode  a  collection  of  all 
nie  canons  of  the  Spanish  churches  which  were  moat  favourable  to  the  papal  assuin]^ 
tiona.  Bicnlf,  archbishop  of  Mentx,  brought  them  into  France,  and  bcinft  seconded,  it 
If  tuppoaed,  bv  the  mona  Isidore  Bffercator  or  Peccator,  disseminated  tliem  tbrouchout 
the  e6antry»  bavinf  ptevioosly  interpolated  aeveral  pretended  letters  of  the  earllet 
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I  precedent  for  all  the  sabseqaent  usurfiations  of  the  Vatican.  The 
donation  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  to  the  Biehop  of  Rome,  and  ita 
confirmation  by  Charlemagne,  had  a  natural  tendency  to  elevate  the 
papal  power ;  and  we  shall  soon  be  called  upon  to  witness  the  unbound- 
ed ambition  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  ^ 

In  the  pontificate  of  Zachary,  the  court  of  Germany  decided  that  no 
metropolitan  could  enter  upon  his  functions  without  havinfif  previously 
received  the  pallium  from  the  pontiff.*  This  important  decision  was 
established  by  the  eip^hth  general  council,  869,  whereby  the  popes  were 
gradually  invested  with  the  right  of  confirming  or  annulling  the  episcopal 
elections,  and  with  the  means  of  keeping  foreign  dignitaries  in  depend* 
aiice  on  the  Roman  see. 

APPENDIX  TO  EIGHTH  CENTURY. 

jFtne  Artitfrom  the  Fall  of  Rome  to  Charlemagfu. 

Christianity,  which  afterwards  contributed  to  raise  the  arts  to  great  perfection, 
beean  by  inflicting  the  most  grievous  iijories.  The  ardent  zeal  of  many  bishopc 
had  already  demolished  temples  to  build  churches,  and  broken  those  repre- 
sentations in  stone  or  bronze  so  much  abhorred,  by  Christians,  long  before 
Theodosius  had  published  his  edict  proscribing  the  pictures  and  statues  of 
Paganism.  Some  fine  temples  had  been  preserved  bv  appropriating  them  to 
the  Christian  worship.  Thus  Boniface  VI.  dedicated  tne  r antheon  of  Agrippa 
to  All  Saints ;  and  the  parthenon  of  Pericles,  without  a  change  of  name,  was 
consecrated  to  the  Virgin.  The  successive  invasions  of  the  Germans,  Persians, 
and  Arabians  caused  the  greatest  injury  to  the  achievements  of  gsonis;  and 
among  their  ruins  the  productions  of  art  were  few  and  ephemeral.  *  The  tri- 
umphal arch  of  Constantine  at  Rome ;  the  golden  gate  raised  at  Constantinople 
by  Theodosius  the  Great ;  the  column  erected  to  bis  honour  by  the  filial  piety 
of  Arcadius ;  a  few  remains  at  Ravenna  and  Terraciha  of  the  age  of  Theodoric ; 
the  bridge  of  Salaro  over  the  Anio,  rebuilt  by  Narses,  are  almost  the  only 
architectural  monuments  of  these  great  men.  Theodoric  encouraged  the  arts, 
and  appointed  oflicers  to  protect  the  public  buildings  throughout  Italy.  The 
rotunda  of  Ravenna,  whose  cupola  consists  of  a  single  stone  cut  in  the  quarrief 
of  Istria,  belongs  to  his  reign. 

The  Gothic,  or  what  is  sometimes  termed  the  **  Pointed"  style  of  archi- 
tecture, begins  to  appear  about  this  time.  The  ogive,  not  unknown  under 
Constantine,  is  founa  combined  with  semicircular  arcs  in  the  aqueduct  of  Jus- 
tinian. The  Inst  efibrt  of  ancient  art  was  the  temple  of  St.  Sophia,  the  work  of 
Anthemius  of  UValles  and  Isidore  of  Miletus.  It  is  the  model  of  churches  built 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  Under  Charlemagne  the  skill  of  the  architects 
was  BO  imperfect  that,  to  raise  the  cathedral  and  palace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  it 
was  necessary  to  bring  from  Ravenna  the  columns  and  mosaics  which  had 
adorned  the  residence  of  the  later  Roman  emperors.  Painting  declined  ;  but 
we  have  still  a  few  relics  of  miniature  in  the  marginal  drawings  that  explain  and 
decorate  the  text  of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  none  of  which  are  earlier  than  the 
sixth  century. 

By  a  fatality  without  example,  while  the  violence  of  invasion  and  the  confla- 
gration of  cities  destroyed  many  copies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  it 
happened  that  in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  East,  the  richest  depositories  of 
learning  became  the  prey  of  the  flames.  At  Constantinople,  an  accident 
destroyed  the  library  ot  the  Octagon,  476,  founded  by  Constantine.    The  faiia- 
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*  The  pallium  was  ortfinally  a  mantle  tent  by  the  Byzantine  emperors  to  the  fiust 
prelates,  fnr  which  a  stole  of  white  wool  was  afterwards  substituted.  Symroaehns  was 
the  first  pope  who  sent  a  pallium  to  St.  Coesarius,  bishop  of  Aries  and  perpetual  vicar  of 
the  boly  chair  in  Gaul,  513.  From  vicars  and  primates  th«  honour  panod  to  aBStrofo* 
iMaiis.  to  certain  hishopt,  and  tvaa  to  ablkoCs. 
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ticism  of  the  laanrian  Leo  completed  the  ram  of  wlitttlie  fire  Indiptnc,  7 
The  library  of  Atexmodrie  underwent  e  more  melancholy  fiite.    Burnt  orise  W  I 

Julius  Csear,  condemned  with  other  Pagan  monuments  by  the  deoee  of  | 

Theodoaius,  390,  it  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  fanatic  Arabians  in  640.    One  j 

of  the  suocessors  of  Omar,  the  Caliph  Yeiid,  commanded  the  destruction  of  the 
libraries  of  Syria,  already  many  timee  devastated  by  the  ravages  of  the  two 
Chosroes.  In  Africa  the  Gyrenais  had  become  a  vast  ruin,  when  the  Muasul- 
mans  added  it  to  their  provinces ;  but  these  barbarians  overwhelmed  the 
treasures  of  scienoe  under  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  Hippona,  and  Tacaste.  At 
Rome,  the  temple  of  Apollo  Palatinus  had  preeerved  from  the  time  of  Angustoe 
the  masterpieces  of  clasaical  hterature ;  but  a  conflagration  reduced  tb^m  to  *  * 

ashes  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  •  | 

In  the  monastic  schools,  the  rebcs  of  sdence  found  an  asylum :  there  the  * 

seven  liberal  arts  were  cultivated,  and  the  profane  authors  stuped.    Manuscripts  '  | 

I  '  wsre  copied,  and  caligraphy  became  an  art ;  but  frequently  ignorant  or  fanatical  !  i 

i         monks  transcribed  litamea  or  holy  legends  over  the  e£boed  episodesof  Virgil  or  !  I 

!         the  periods  of  Cicero. 
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Gmnx  Empiki. — 813,  Leo  the  Armenian.— 842,  SCchael  IIL — 867,  Mace- 
donian Dynasty. — 886,  Leo  VI.  > 

ABABtA.-^€00,  The  Aglabites.— 613,  Almamon.— 641,  Turkish  Guard.— 670. 
Motamed— Mohammedan  heresies. 

Sfadi.— 601t  Barcelona  c^tured  by  the  Franks. — 866,  Alphonso  the  Great—  |  ( 

Moovish  fiterary  Era.  1 1 

Fkaxce. — 800,  Charlemagne,  Emperor.  *— 814,  Louis  the  Debonnaira.  — 840, 
Charles  the  Bald.— 843,  Treaty  of  Verdun.- 887,  Chariee  the  Fat,  dep.— 
888»  Eudes.— 842-886,  Norman  Ravages. 

GxuiAXT.— 817,  Louis.— 846-874,  Sclavonian  Incursions.— 881,  Charles  the 
Fat— 888,  Arnulph.— 899,  Lome  IV,  the  Child. 

Italy.- 817.  Bernard  d.— 844,  Louis  II.— 893,  Berenger  of  FrhdL  — 896, 
Arnulph,  Emperor. 

Bbitaix.— 600,  Egbert— 632,  Danish  Invasions.— 872,  Alfiped  the  Great.**  ;  j 

871,873  Battles  of  Wilton  and  Edindon.— 900,  Death  of  Alfred.- Anglo- 
Saxon  VfOnstitution.  j  '. 

Chitbch.— 654,  Pope  Joen  (Benedict  IL).— 661,  Greek  Schism— Saint  Worship. 
I ;  -867,  Adrian  IL  j  \ 

'  GREEK  EMPIRE.  ! ! 

With  the  leign  of  Nicephpnis  I.  rteommenced  the  reversee  of  the  i ; 

empire.  Hie  character  was  stained  with  the  odioos  vices  of  avarice 
and  hypocrisy ;  nor  was  his  want  of  virtue  redeemed  by  any  superior 
talents.  The  Arabs  destroyed  Heraclea  on  the  Euxinct  took  Cyprus, 
devastated  Rhodes,  and  compelled  the  emperor  to  pay  tribute,  ▲.  d.  807. 
About  four  years  later,  the  Bulgarians  utteriy  exterminated  an  imperial  I ! 
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army,  and  slew  Nicephoros  who  commanded  in  person.    Michael  L  |  ( 

endeavoured  to  check  these  barbsrians,  but  was  vanquished  at  Adriano- 
ple,  and  deposed  in  &Toor  of  Lao  V.  the  Aniienian,813,  in  whose  reign 
also  Thraoe  was  ravaffed,  Adrianople  reduced,  and  50,000  jprisoners 
transported  beyond  the  Danube.  On  the  death  of  tiie  Bulganan  chief 
who  bad  condueted  th^se  invasioiis,  Leo  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  hi^ 
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V  khan  to  conclude  a  peace  for  tliuiy 
0  honourablj'  procured,  was  employea 


■nmliy,  and  compelled  the  r 
Toare.    This  interval  of  TepOBe,  e 

In  iwloring  tlie  rained  cities,  and  re-establish tng  order  in  tlie  atfniinift- 
tnlion  of  tbe  empire.  Alicbae],  aflerwards  emperor,  who  had  asBisted  in 
invesling  Leo  wilh  the  purple,  being  disealiafied  wilh  the  rewnrds  thai 
had  been  showered  upon  him,  entered  into  varionB  conspiracies,  which 
were  seveiallj  delected;  and  at  last  the  ungrateful  Phrygian  was  een- 
taitaed  to  be  burned  alive  in  the  farnace  of  the  baths.  But  a  brief  delay 
in  the  execution  of  this  cruel  order,  cost  the  emperor  hia  life.  On  the 
mmiing  of  Christmas-day,  a  body  of  coDspirators,  disguised  ae  priests, 
with  arms  beneath  their  dresses,  intruded  IhemselTes  into  his  privBla 
ebanel,  and  rushed  upon  him  just  as  he  began  to  chant  the  first  psalm. 
He  loD?  and  vigorously  defended  himself  with  a  weighty  cross  he  had 

Esped,  till  a  well-aimed  blow  severed  his  right  arm  from  hia  body. 
he  fell,  his  cry  for  pity  was  savagely  answered,  "  This  is  the  hour 
of  vengeance,  not  of  mercy  <"  820. — Michael  II.  the  Stammerer  was 
earned  from  his  prison  to  the  throne,  which  he  disgraced  by  his  vices. 
nomas  the  Csppadocian  disputed  his  title,  and  laid  siege  [othecapilal; 
but  falling  into  the  power  of  the  monarch,  he  suBered  uie  mutitalion  of 
]iu  hands  and  feeL 

The  Arabs,  still  continuing  their  incursions,  circumscribed  the  Greek 
pMSSBSionB  in  Italy  to  the  city  of  Naples,  820 :  in  833  they  conquered 
Crete,  and  Sicily  in  837. 

T^HBOPBiLDS  the  Unfortiinnte,  a  just  and  brave  prince,  pulusbed  the 
BUitdeiefa  of  Leo  V.,  emhellisbed  as  well  as  fortified  ConslantiiKrple, 
Uid  patronised  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  scveml  times  attacked  the 
Arabs,  but  eventually  lost  Ancyra,  and  his  native  town  Amoriumi 
MicHAiL  III.,  843,  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  five  years,  und^ 
Ihe  regency  of  his  prudent  mother  Theodora ;  but  as  he  grew  up  he  thJbw 
off  her  easy  yoke,  and  imitating  the  vices  of  Nero  and  Heliogabalus, 
btctme  as  contemptible  as  he  was  odious.  The  factions  of  the  circat 
were  revived;  the  safety  of  the  empire  was  neglected  for  the  result  of  a 
hone-race ;  and  the  ceremonies  of  religion  were  profaned  by  his  impiely. 
In  this  reign  began  the  separation  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
in  the  excommunication  of  Pholius,  whose  election  to  the  patriarchate 
had  been  disapproved  by  Nicholas  I.  Tiie  infatuated  prince  was  mur- 
dered in  an  hour  of  intoxication,  and  the  sceptre  passed  to  tbe 

HiciDONiAN  Dtnastv,  A.  D.  867. — QAStL  I.  WBs  Said  to  count  among 
Us  ancestors  the  Persian  Araacides,  the  great  Conalanline,  and  the 
Macedonian  Alexander.  His  youth  had  been  spent  among  the  Bulga- 
liau ;  but,  uniting  with  some  fellow-captives,  he  boldly  made  his  way  to 
tho  Grecian  capital.  Here  be  gTaduafly  rose  to  the  highest  offices  of 
•tote,  not  more  by  his  great  personal  merits  then  by  his  compliance  with 
tlie  vices  of  the  emperor;  and  under  this  founder  of  the  new  dynasty  the 
empire  began  to  revive  from  its  decay.  He  passed  the  Euphrates,  foroed 
Mi«ral  emirs  to  acknowledge  his  power,  protected  Dalmaiia  and  tha 
lisingcity  of  Ragusa  against  tbe  Aglabites,  and  re-established  the  throne 
of  IiOmbardf  by  expelling  the  Artibs  from  Apulia  and  Calabria.  Hia 
arms  were  formidable  to  the  barbarians,  while  his  pri-dent  administralioB 
En  financial  matters  renlenished  an  exhausted  treasury,  and  promoted  tha 
tuppinesB  of  his  people.  He  began  the  revisal  of  the  Justinian  code) 
and  the  Rasilicf ,  completed  by  bis  son,  are  an  honour  to  his  genius  and 
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philanthropy.  Accident  put  an  end  to  hb  life  in  a  stag-hunt,  and  1m 
was  succeeded  by  Lso  Vi.  the  Philosopher,  886,  who  trod  in  the  steps 
of  his  faUier.  He  was  not,  however,  equally  nccessful  in  his;fbreign 
wars,  being  compelled  to  yield  to  the  superior  valour  of  the  Arabs  and 
Bulgarians.  His  marriage  to  a  fourth  wife,  Zoe,  caused  a  schism  be- 
tween him  and  the  church.    He  died  in  911. 

ARABIA* 

The  political  decline  of  the  Arabian  empire  began  in  the  reign  of  its 
matest  caliph,  Haroun.  In  756,  Spain  became  independent;  in  789, 
Fez  was  built,  destined  to  be  the  capital  of  a  petty  kingdom ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  century  the  Aglabite  dynasty  was  founded,  which  governed 
a  territory  extending  from  Tunis  to  the  Egyptian  frontier.  It  was  in 
coDftbating  against  a  rebel  chief  in  Khorassan  that  Haroon  al  Rascliid 
met  his  death,  808. 

Almamon,  a.  d.  813,  after  several  years  of  internal  dissension,  raised 
himself  to  the  throne  of  his  father.  He  continued  the  patronage  wHich 
the  other  had  accorded  to  literatore,  eagerly  seeking  and  translating  the 
philosophical  writings  of  Greece.  In  his  reign,  a  degree  of  the  great 
circle  of  the  earth  was  measured,  determining  the  circumference  of  the 
globe  at  24,000  miles.  In  the  science  of  medicine,  Rhazes  and  Avi- 
cenna  rank  with  Hippocrates ;  and  chemistry,  though  degraded  by  being 
connected  with  alchymy,  owes  its  origin  and  improvement  to  the  Ara- 
bians. Al  Motassbm,  who  had  succeeded  Almamon,  in  833,  was 
recalled  from  quelling  some  civil  commotions,  to  face  the  active  Theo- 
philus,  838.  One  dearly-purchased  battle,  followed  by  the  obstinate 
siege  of  Amorium,  which  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  Greeks, 
t«minated  a  war  in  which  200,000  lives  were  sacrificed. 

Arab  Sects. ^Motassem  was  unable  to  take  advantage  of  his  successes; 
for,  while  the  Greeks  were  pressing^  him  in  the  north,  he  had  to  contend  with 
formidable  internal  enemies.  Heresies  appeared  in  Islamism  almost  from  its 
very  commencement ;  in  659  the  Karidjies  took  exception  to  the  doctrines  of 
fatalism,  and  it  was  one  of  this  sect  that  assassinated  Ali.  In  737,  new  attacks 
were  made  upon  several  of  the  dogmas  and  practices  of  the  Mohammedans. 
In  742,  Djead  Ibn  Dirkhem  impugned  the  Koran,  denying  its  divine  oricin, 
and  founded  a  considerable  sect  in  the  East.  In  758,  Achmct  Ravendi  preached 
the  Indian  tenet  of  metempsychosis,  and  pretended  that  the  soul  of  Adam  had 
been  transmitted  to  the  body  of  the  Caliph  Almonsor.  Seventeen  years  later, 
Hakem  with  the  golden  mask  revived  this  doctrine  and  added  to  its  absurdities. 
When  he  was  besieeed  in  the  city  to  which  he  had  retired,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  faliine  into  the  hands  of  the  orthodox  Mussulmans,  he  set  fire  to  his 
habitation  and  flung  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  flames,  exclaiming,  "  I  depart 
for  heaven ;  let  him  who  desires  to  share  in  my  felicity  imitate  ray  example." 
His  wife,  children,  and  partisans,  all  precipitated  themselves  into  the  burning 
mass. 

But  of  all  those  various  heresies,  the  one  which  was  checked  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  human  suffering  was  that  of  Babek  Khourremmi.  The  rersians 
had  long  been  regarded  as  tne  freest  and  most  civilised  people  of  the  East ;  and, 
after  the  Arabs  had  destroyed  their  empire,  being  unable  to  struggle  with  their 
conquerors  in  the  open  field,  they  cunningly  sapped  the  power  and  rcliprious 
authority  of  the  caUph  by  propagating  doctrines .  m  opposition  to  those  oT  the 
Koran.  Their  most  daring  aavocate  was  Babek,  m  uo  proclaimed  the  indiflbr 
ence  of  human  actions,  and  a  community  of  goods,— opinions  that  tended  to 
diMolve  all  society,  civil,  political,  or  religious.  So  ntmiermis  were  his  followeis 
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dbit  fiyr  tvrenty  v ears  he  was  able  to  oontei.d  against  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad. 
The  opelling  of  this  ramlt,  which  is  said^  hare  cost  the  lives  of  a  million  of 
inM(|hilni  to  eradicalrilitirely  the  doctrinea  of  Bahek. 

Motaseein,  to  support  his  tottering  throne,  introduced  into  his  armies 
and  palace  a  body  of  50,000  Turks,  a  warlike  Tartar  race  from  beyond 
the  Oxus,  841.  These  praetorian  gruards,  despising  the  weakness  of 
their  employers,  soon  provoked  the  public  indignation  by  th^ir  licentious 
behaviour.  Motawakkel,  the  cruel  son  of  Motassem,  was  murdered  in 
his  palace  by  these  barbarians ;  and  Montasser,  stained  witli  his  father*s 
blood,  was  placed  on  the  throne  in  862.  The  mercenary  soldiers  now 
assumed  the  right  of  choosing  their  sovereign,  and  the  rapid  succesi^on 
of  caliphs  perplexes  the  historian.  Every  province  besan  to  shake  off 
its  allegiance;  new  principalities  were  formed  in  Syna  and  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  and  the  caliphate  at  last  was  confined  to  the  city  of  Bagdad. 
The  Emir  of  Egypt^  formerly  a  Turkish  slave,  assumed  the  sovereign 
power  in  869,  and  founded  the  dynasty  of  Thelonides.  The  Aglabites, 
as  well  as  the  Edrisites,  had  already  made  themselves  independent  in 
Africa ;  both  of  whom  were  subdued  by  the  Fatimites  in  912.« 

Motamed,  870,  had  to  contend  not  only  against  revolted  chiefs  but  also 
against  impious  sectarians.  In  the  twentieth  year  of  his  rci^  the  doctrines  of 
Babek  were  revived  by  Abdallah,  but  they  were  preached  m  secret,  and  only 
fully  revealed  to  those  who  had  undergone  a  course  of  six  preparatory  tests, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  seventh  of  the  series  that  these  opinions,  subversive  of 
all  religion  and  morality,  were  clearl)r  developed.  One  of  Abdallah's  mission- 
aries, siimamcd  Karmath,  did  not  imitate  the  prudence  of  his  chief;  but  when 
he  had  gained  over  a  certain  number  of  partisans,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
a^nst  the  caliph,  defeated  several  generals,  and  recruited  his  own  army  by 
his  successes  and  the  license  ffrant^  to  his  soldiers.  Mecca  was  taken  by 
these  insurgents,  when  thirty  thousand  Islamites  perished  in  defence  of  the 
Caaba.  A  hundred  battles  were  fought  before  the  sect  of  the  Karmatliai^ 
was  exterminated. 

Read:  Crichiun's  History  of  Arabia/ 2  vols,  in  the  Edinbtu'gh  Cabinet 
Itibrary. 

SPAIN. 

The  Caliphate. — ^The  reigns  of  Hashcm  I.  and  Hakem  I.,  Abdal- 
rahman's  successors,  were  troubled  by  rivals  to  the  throne,  and  by  tho 
Franks  who  took  Lerida,  plundered  the  environs  of  Huesca,  and  laid 
siege  to  Barcelona,  which,  after  a  lengthened  blockade,  fell  into  their 
hands  in  801.  To  repel  these  invaders,  the  caliph,  Hakem,  established 
a  regular  military  force,  and  equipped  a  numerous  fleet,  which  ravaged 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  without  making  aiMT 
permanent  conquest.  Four  years  before  his  death,  a  sedition  whicn 
broke  out  in  the  suburbs  of  Cordova  was  severely  repressed;  three 
hundred  of  the  rioters  were  impaled,  and  the  remainder,  to  the  number 
of  fifteen  thousand,  transported  to  Africa.  The  attacks  of  the  Christians 
of  Oviedo,  who  advanced  as  far  as  the  Tagus^  and  the  revolts  of  tlie 
Arabian  governors  under  Hakem's  successors,  brought  premature  decay 
on  the  caliphate.  Still  it  was  at  this  period  that  a  troop  of  Spanish 
Moors  became  the  terror  of  Italy  and  Provence.  A  small  party  of 
Saracens  took  the  village  of  Fraxinet  by  surprise,  and  from  this  almost^ 
inaccessible  position  ravaged  the  neighbouring  country,  isolating  theni* 
4elve8  eAtirely  from  the  rest  at  Provence  on  the  landward  side,  whUa 
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the  sea  lay  before  them  alwaye  exposed  to  thdr  piratieal  expeci 
tions.    The  destruction  of  Fiejns  opened  the  Jpnes  into  Itajj^of 
which  they  instantly  took  possesBion,  whence  ^ey  devaatateo^nr- 
gundy  and  even  Swahia  by  sudden  incursions.    They  long  occapied 
the  fortified  monastery  of  St.  Maurice  in  Transjurane  Burgundy ;  and  { 

traces  of  their  establishments  may  still  be  seen  in  Switzerland  and  I 

Provence.  1 

Christian  Spain. — >The  Christians  had  met  with  almost  minter-  ! 

rupted  success  until  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  when  they  woe 
checked  by  internal  disorder,  and  by  the  ravages  of  ^e  Northmen  on  i 

tfa%€oast  of  Biscay.  Ordogno  I.  defeated  these  barbarians,  Tanquished 
the  Emir  of  Saraffossa,  and  extended  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of 
Leon  to  the  river  Tormes.    In  866,  Alphonso  the  Great,  who  had  been  { 

expelled  from  Oviedo  by  the  governor  of  Galicia,  returned  after  the  .  i 

rebel's  deathgrand  conquered  the  insurgent  Count  of  Alava.  He  con- 
ducted thirty  successful  campaigns  a^^ainst  the  infidels,  seized  on  the  \ 
country  between  the  Douro  and  me  Mmho,  and  forced  the  Moors  to  sue  ; 
for  a  tmc^  of  six  years.  But  domestic  troubles  put  an  end  to  his  con- 
ouests ;  and  as  his  subjects  murmured  at  the  heavy  taxes  imposed  to 
tortify  the  frontier  towns,  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his 
son,  910.  He  died  the  next  year  in  battle  against  the  Arabs,  fighting  as 
general  of  the  army. 

FRANCE. 


Origin  or  Modirn  France,  a.  d.  840. — Louis  the  Debonnairi 
1 '  succeeded  his  father,  814 ;  but  the  mighty  empire  of  Charlemagne  had 
:  i  already  begun  to  decay.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Louis  to  mistako 
1 1  pett]|reforms  for  a  salutary  attention  to  the  public  good.  His  life  was 
!  I  passed  in  a  long  struggle  against  three  sons,  who  were  supported  by  the 
I  {        clergy  in  their  violation  of  all  filial  duties.    Alternately  victorious  and 


.  vanauished,  he  was  once  actually  deposed  by  Pope  Gregory  IV.  At 
!  j  his  cleath  in  840,  the  kin^oms  of  Germany  and  France  were  for  ever 
separated ;  the  former  bein^  assigned  to  Louis,  the  latter  to  Charles 
THE  Bald,  while  Lothaire  inherited  the  rest  of  the  imperial  dominions. 
The  last  appears  to  have  entertained  a  design  of  universal  monarchy, 
out  his  schemes  were  frustrated  by  the  battle  of  Fontenay,  which,  with 
the  alliance  of  Strasburg,  contributed  to  produce  the  celebrated  treaty  of 
Verdun,  843.  Charles  had  to  contend  a^nst  the  Northmen  and  Bre- 
tons on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  of  the  Loire.  The  people  of  Aqui- 
tania  took  up  arms  successively  in  favour  of  Pepin  U.  and  of  Louis  of 
Gemany,  in  order  to  form  an  independent  kingdom ;  but,  in  the  end, 
they  were  incorporated  with  Neustrian  France,  which  maintained  over 
them  a  nominal  supremacy.  The  deaths  of  Lothaire  and  his  three  sons 
were  the  cause  of  fresh  divisions.  The  kings  of  Germany  and  France, 
by  the  treaty  of  Mersen,  shared  the  dominions  of  Louis  II.,  the  emperor ; 
but  Charles  soon  boldly  laid  hands  on  the  Grerman  portion  and  wrested 
Provence  from  his  rival. 

I !  The  death  of  Louis  II.  having  created  a  vacancy  in  the  empire,  the 

{ i  King  of  France  battened  to  Rome,  where  he  received  the  diadem  from 
die  hands  of  Pope  J  )hn  VHI.,  to  which  was  afWrwards  added  the  iron 
trown  of  Lombaidy.  Aflei  the  demise  of  Charles  the  Bald,  the  imperial 
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■  Sttminerer  ruled  orer  Fninoe,  which  he  exhausted  bj  liis  p 
diaUties.  Hia  siokLauis  III.  and  Carloman,  wlio  succeeded,  ahsin- 
iNHI  French  Lorrme  ta  the  King  of  Saxony,  at  the  same  time  that 
BoBon  detached  the  Bur^ndian  provinces  from  France.  By  (he  treaty 
of  Ainiens,  concluded  in  8S0,  the  Iwo  brothers  made  a  partition  of  their 
father's  inheritance :  Louis  was  declared  king  of  NeuBlria,  and  Carlo- 
rooD  obtained  Aquilaine  with  a  right  of  Burgundy. 

In  the  same  year,  the  two  French  prioccs  met  in  congress  at  Gondre' 
Tille  with  the  two  kings  of  Germany,  Louis  the  Saxon,  and  Charles  of 
Swabia,  all  being  alike  interested  in  the  defence  of  their  dominions 
■gainst  Ilie  Northmen,  and  of  the  Carlovinglan  legitimacy  agaiut  a 
usurping  aristocracy.  But  this  royal  league  attained  no  better  success 
than  those  which  had  preceded  it.  The  wife  of  Boson  held  Vienne 
ai^inst  the  united  effbns  of  three  kings ;  and,  though  ^e  at  length 
yielded  to  one  of  Carloinan's  fieutenants,  the  crown  of  Pmence  ne*er- 
theless  remained  on  the  head  of  the  usurper.  A  brilliant  victory  gained 
over  the  Northmen  at  Snucourl  in  Vimeux,  covered  the  NflBslrian 
•overeign  with  a  renown  that  was  long  celebrated  in  the  popular  songs. 
But  Louis  111.  did  not  live  to  realize  the  hopes  ihal  the  nation  enler- 
tsined  of  him.  His  death,  which  happened  in  B8S,  reunited  the  two 
erowni  of  France  on  the  head  of  Carloman,  who  descended  to  the  tomb 
in  884.  His  heir  was  a  poslhumoua  brother,  whom  the  Franks  excluded 
from  the  throne  on  account  of  his  youOi,  and  elected  Chjlrles  Tbb  Fat 
in  his  place.  This  monarch,  who  had  previously  been  crowned  emperor, 
niled  over  a  territory  not  less  cTtensive  than  that  of  Charlemagne,  but 
Ml  weakness  was  unable  to  support  (he  heavy  burden,  and,  under  the 
pietmtt  of  his  inability  to  defena  the  empire  against  lite  northern  pirates, 
be  vaa  deposed  by  his  vassals,  B8T. 

Edpes,  a.  d.  6HT. — On  the  deposition  of  Charles 
France,  among  the  many  independent  princes,  one  n 
aeiiing  the  crown  and  inspiring:  due  respect  for  lii    , 
remembrance  of  the  exploits  of  Count  Eudes,  the  defender  of  Paris, 

._  .  .._t  of  the  bishops  and  nobles  of  Neustria  to  proclaim  him 

~^ag.  There  remained,  however,  one  descendant  of  Charlemagne, 
I^^Ctanes  ^10  Simple,  who  had  been  excluded  on  account  of  his  youth 
n  nil  the  Carlovlngian  thrones  to  which  he  had  any  claim.  Eudeaf 
_  .  A  two  other  competitors,  descended  from  the  first  emperor  of  the 'West 
■  *  .  bjr  Ibe  female  side:  these  were  Guy,  duke  of  Spoleto,  and  Amulph, 
king  of  Germany.  But  their  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  Ihe 
necessity  of  directing  their  forces  to  another  quarter,  left  the  new  lung 
in  ondistnrbed  possession  of  the  crown.  The  whftle  of  Fmnce  diitVbt 
aeknawledge  this  sovereign :  the  Count  of  Poitiers,  duke  of  Aquilaine, 
was  independent,  and  even  bore  the  title  of  king;  the  Duke  of  Brittany 
ulnmedthe  roval  authority;  as  did  also  the  Dukes  of  Gascony  and 
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10.  LoDit  IV.,  Outremer, 
k.  936. 1 954. 


11.  LoTHAiRB,  k.  954  1 960.  G^rU$,  duke  of  BaiM  Lorraine, 

»■  *  j^ >  excluded  firom  the  throne. 

IS.  Louu  v.,  kjpo.  t  987. 

THE  NORTHMEN. 

The  Northmen  were  originally  from  the  countries  now  known  as  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden.  I'ois  people  professed  the  warlike  religion  of  Odin, 
who  in  times  beyond  the  reach  of  credible  history  had  quitted  the  banks  of  the 
Tanais,  and  conquered  most  of  the  regions  on  the  Baltic.  This  warrior  gave 
laws  to  his  followers,  and  established  a  religious  system,  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  their  wants,  which  could  only  bo  satisfied  by  war.  He  was  himself  the 
principal  divinity,  adored  as  the  father  of  carnage.  His  people,  whose  chief  oc- 
cupation  appears  to  have  been  piracy,  infested  all  the  seas  of  the  North  until 
thi^beginninff  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  Christianity  had  softened  their 
mtttners,  and  attached  these  vagrant  adventurers  to  their  native  soil.  At  this 
period  the  history  of  the  Scandinavian  states  assumes  an  air  of  greater  credibility, 
without,  however,  inspiring  deeper  interest.  To  know  these  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  jporth,  it  will  be  necessary  to  follow  them  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their 
own  fliwintry.  From  the  fourtn  century  they  earned  dosdkition  to  Rome  and 
•ten  iiito  Africa ;  and,  though  restrained  by  the  vigilance  of  Charlemagne, 
they  found  all  the  passages  open  under  his  successors.  Their  rude  barks,  im- 
pelled at  once  by  sails  and  oars,  and  bearing  each  about  100  men,  wasted  the 
shores  of  western  Europe,  ascended  the  rivers,  and  pillaged  all  on  which  thev 
could  lay  hands.  In  843,  they  entered  France  by  the  Seine,  and  plundered 
Rouen ;  another  fleet,  sailing  up  the  Loire,  devastated  Touraine.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  they  made  simultaneous  descents  on  England,  France  and  Spain. 
They  afterwards  reached  Paris,  which  they  burnt  in  the  face  of  Charles  the 
JPald,  who  was  intrenched  at  St.  Denis,  between  815  and  861,  the  modern 
capital  of  France  was  thrice  ravaged  by  these  daring  barbarians.  In  886,  they 
reappeared,  but  met  with  a  vigorous  resistance — Eudes.  count  of  Paris,  whose 
Talour  afterwards  raised  him  to  the  throne,  animating  the  citizens  to  repel  the 
invasion  by  force.  He  was  aided  by  the  courageous  Uishop  Goslin,  who  every 
day^^ter  having  given  ^s  benediction  to  the  people,  placed  himself  in  the 
breaK,  with  a  helmet  on  his  head  and  a  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  and  planting 
his  crosier  on  the  ramparts,  fought  heroically  in  defence  of  the  city.  One  oi 
thtf'pirate  chiefs,  Rollo,  tired  of  nis  wandering  life,  and  desirous  of  a  permanent 
Ibttlement,  obtained  the  territory  which  extends  from  the  rivers  Andelle  and 

'^  Charles  the  Bald,  840,  is  by  many  considered  the  first  king  of  France,  properly  ao 
called ;  ol^ni  date  the  commpncemeot  of  the  French  monarchy  and  nation  from  88B, 
wheo  the  people  dwelling  between  the  Mease  and  the  Loire  became  French;  they  coa> 
■equently  reckon  Eudes  as  the  first  king.  France  long  preserved  the  limits  assigned  by 
the  treaty  of  Verdun,  843,  all  beyond  being  derived  from  the  conquests  of  the  fourteeirtk 
■ntury.  The  Romance  became  the  lancuase  of  the  court ;  and  by  gradual  changes  it 
raffaied  the  polished  dialect  of  Louis  XIY.  Under  the  sons  of  Clovis,  the  name  of  France 
^^pears  to  have  been  first  osed. 
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of  the  twelTe  •ucoeedinjr  years  is  eDtirely  iinkBown«  except  that  te 
^▼a^  of  the  northern  iiMraders  were  still  continued  with  their  usual 
ferocity.*  "  f  j^ 

CARLOVINOIAN  DYNASTT.  ^' 

8.  EcDBS,  k.  888.  t  89&  I.  Cha-Rlbs  trs  Bald,  5.  Chailbs  tbb  Fat 

k.  840. 1 879.  k.  884. 1 888. 

8.  RoBEBT  T.  k.  933,         »         3.  Lovia  II.,  the  Stammerer,  9.  RoooLra,  k.  0S3L  i  ! 

1923.  k.  877, 1 879.  fWe.  |i 

I*    I 
I  ' 
f  " • ■     .» 

S.  Loots  III.,  k.  879,  4.  CailiOiias,  k.  879,  f  884.  7.  Charles  thb  Sisvls, 

t  883.  k.  8113,  dep.  933. 
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AuT«  ID  tlia  Oneva.  To  thia  wns  BTterwarda  added  )hc  country  beiwern  ih* 
Andclle  and  lipte.  with  Bciiiany.  In  return,  ihr  Norman  ws*  bspiiied  by  iba 
"""^ JWtLK olie rt.  and  Mpruig  ihe  CbriBlian  cammunion,  did  huRiOKO  by  iha 
■ilU  flpbka  or  NonnoSVi  913.  His  counliy  ofiurded  gresier  wcurily  ihon 
ihr  KM  of  FnuiGo:  Inboaren  relumed,  papalaiion  iQcieased,  lowna  wurs 
(ebnill.  momuleriea  and  churchea  repiired,  sod  lnwg  enacied  for  ibe  punish' 
meul  of  ihc  ovil-docr.  Beaidea  the  NormaiK,  the  SBracena  from  Africa  mada 
I>«|UDnt  iacuwana  into  Fnnce,  and  eslabliabcd  a  colony  ai  Fruinet  (now  La 
Uiiilc)  in  Fruvence,  wberu  ihey  cominued  independent  (or  many  centuries. 

Reul:  Cricblon's  Scandimim,  Ancient  and  Modern,  2  vols,  in  the  E^in- 
borgh  Csiunel  Library. 

*  GERMANY.  m 

Louis  the  Gerujui,  son  of  Louis  the  Debonnaire  who  received 
GermaDT  aa  his  heritage,  had  not  only  to  combat  ag^ainet  the  Normans, 
bnl  all  the  Sclavonic  tribefi  on  the  eastern  frontiera  of  bis  dprninions. 
To  repel  their  ravages,  it  was  necesaary,  in  Germany  ae  WtW  aa  in 
France,  to  create  officere  l/nargravet)  charged  vrilh  the  du^  of  awrd- 
in^  the  frontiers  against  all  invadera.  From  646  to  874,  the  barbaftns 
on  the  eastern  borders  were  in  a  slate  of  almost  continual  insurrection ; 
in  the  latter  year,  however,  moat  of  the  Sclavonic  tribes  swore  feall;  to 
Louis  at  the  diet  of  Forcheim.  These  %Tars  did  not  prevent  the  German 
li  from  observing  what  was  passing  in  the  other  Carlovingian 
«*•  After  the  death  of  Lothalre  and  his  son,  to  whom  Lorraine  had 
n  allotted,  he  divided  this  province  with  Charles  the  Bald ;  Iliereby 
BUEmenting  hia  kingdom  by  the  cities  of  Basle,  Sirasburg,  Mets, 
Cologne,  Treves,  Utrecht,  and  Aix-la-Chajielle.     Louis  1L,  another  oCM 


Lothaire's  children,  who  possessed  Italy  with  the  title  of  < 


dying 
■TiTor  01  ine  i-ariovingif 
dynasty,  was  deairous  to  obtain  hie  dominions;  but  in  this  he  wasj^ 
tieipatcd  by  the  activTly  of  Charles  Ihe  Bald.  W 

In  the  following  year,  Louis  the  German  expire^  leaving  throe  sons  * 
lo  ahnre  bis  dominions.     Carlomao  had  Bavaria,  with  Carintliia,  Aus- 
tria,  Iiloravia,   and   Bohemia ;    Louis    the   Young    received    Bsstem 
Frskice,  Thniingia,  Saxony,  Frisia,  and  part  of  Lorraine ;  and  Charles 
the  Fat  obtained  Swabia,  Altoce,  and  Switicrland.    But  this  Brranse- 
ment  was  soon  distarbed,  first  by  the  death  of  Carloman,  and  next  by 
the  decease  of  Louis  of  Saxony.     Charles  the  Fat,  in  consequence,    ( 
'euniteid  without  moch  trouble  all  the  Gennanio  states,  to  which  he 
'«iMed  Italy,  with  the  dignity  of  the  imperial  throne.     In  his  reii;;n  tlie 
Nnrmans  ravaged  all  the  country  soutii  of  the  Rhine  from  the  s<'a  to 
Monti;  Cologne  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  with  other  cities  were  re.!uced  W 
ashes;  the  palace  of  Charlema^e  was  converted  into  a  slablo,  and  Wf 
eight  years   remained  in  tliat  degraded  condition.    To  remove  these 
fomiidable  enemies,  Charles  raised  a  numerous  army,  and  besieged' 
ihein  in  their  camp  at  Maestrich,  but  just  as  ther  wore  on  the  point  of    * 
Mrrendering,  he  offered  to  give  them  2400  pounds  of  silver  to  evacaati 
a  position  do  loner^r  tenable.     In  8B4,  his  difGeullies  were  incre38|d  by 
the  death  of  Carloman  and  the  offer  of  the  throne  of  France.     BuAkiw 
could  he  protect  his  new  kingdom,  when  fae  had  proved  himself  unaola 
lo  maintain  the  honour  of  tiie  live  other  crowns  whi':h  had  fallen  to  ^ 
hhoT^The  Normans  continued  their  incursions,  and   besisgtd  Paris,  ^ 
wtuoh  was  nobly  defended  by  Eudes.    The  imbecility  of  tte  empsror 
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bacomiiiff  enty  day  more  evident,  he  was  deposed  at  the  diet  of  TrilMK 
on  the  Rhine,  887. 

Arnulph  was  the  newly-elected  king  of  Grenaany.  His  pol|nLwas 
a  continuation  of  the  imperial  system :  he  sought  to  bring  ba^PitalT 
and  Burgundy  to  his  obedience,  to  revive  the  homage  or  the  French 
monarch,  and  to  be  crowned  emperor.  At  the  diet  of  Worms  in  888, 
and  also  in  893,  he  received  the  tealty  of  the  various  competitors  for  the 
crown  of  France.  He  made  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  Normao 
invaders,  and  in  a  battle  fought  near  the  Dyle  routed  them  with  great 
slaughter,  two  kings  being  killed  and  thirteen  standards  captured,  896. 
The  Sclavonians  also  were  reduced  to  seek  peace  by  the  decisive 
Measures  of  the  new  sovereign.  Of  the  fruit  of  his  expeditions  into 
Italy  he  retained  little  more  than  the  iinperial  title ;  and  not  long  after 
his  return  to  Germany,  he  expired  at  Ratisbon,  jB99,  where  his  tomb 
may  still  be  seen. 

•  ITALY. 

(M  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  a.  d.  814,  Birnard  the  son  of  Pepin 
ob^ned  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  but  rebelling  against  his  uncle  Louis, 
who  inherited  the  empire,  he  was  condemned  to  lose  his  eyes, —  a  pun- 
ishment which  was  so  cruelly  inflicted  as  to  cause  his  death,  817.  The 
son  and  lieutenant  of  Lothaire,  afterwards  Louis  II.,  who  kept  the 
Romans  in  obedience,  compelled  also  the  Dukes  of  Benevento  to  respect 
the  imperial  authority,  ana  drove  the  Saracens  from  Apulia.  In  844, 
his  father  resigned  to  him  the  Italian  provinces.  This  peninsula  was 
)^ncessantly  menaced  by  Sclavonian  tribes  in  the  direction  of  Friuli,  by 
the  Mohammedans  on  the  southern  shores,  by  the  Normans,  whose 
vessels  approached  even  the  coasts  of  Tuscany,  and  also  by  the  Greeks, 
who  were  always  ready  to  support  the  rebellious  dukes  of  Benevento, 
FRbli,  and  Spoleto,  the  princes  of  Salerno,  or  the  counts  of  Capua, 
t  The  Aglabite  Saraotns  of  Africa  had  possessed  Messina  and  Palermo 
since  the  year  833 ;  from  which  ports  they  ravaged  all  maritime  Italy, 
and  threatened  Rome,  the  suburbs  of  whieh  they  destroyed  by  fire. 
But  Gregory  IV.  fortified  against  them  the  city  of  Ostia,  and  Leo  IV., 
surrounding  with  walls  the  churches  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  on 
the  Vatican  mount,  formed  a  new  quarter,  called  by  the  inhabitants  the 

^   Leonine  city,  and  which  protected  Rome  on  the  Tuscan  side.     Some 

'  rime  afterwards,  the  people  of  Amalfi,  Naples,  and  Gaeta,  who  were 
enacting  on  a  smaller  scale  the  part  which  Grenoa  and  Venice  performed  .4. 
somewhat  later,  entered  into  a  league  against  the  infidels,  and,  by  the 
destruction  of  their  fleet,  checked  their  plundering  expeditions  for  several 
jlbirs.  But  the  Saracens  re-appeared  more  formidable  than  ever ;  and 
wnen  two  competitors  disputed  the  duchy  of  Benevento,  Louis,  hoping 
to  terminate  their  diflferences,  divided  it  between  them,  giving  to  one, 

0  Benevento  witli  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Apennines,  to  the  other,  Salerno 
with  the  western  declivity.  He  thus  weakened  the  only  power  that 
could  have  eflectually  guarded  the  shores  of  Southern  Italy.  Soon,  in 
facyftil  the  cities  and  monasteries  were  pillaged  by  the  Saracens,  who 
advanced  even  to  the  convent  of  Mount  Cassino,  the  abbot  of  which 
was  forced  to  pay  a  ransom  of  three  thousand  gold  pieces.    In  self* 

^dofence  Louis  was  compelled  to  make  an  appeal  to  all  the  military 
^pulation  of  Italy ;  though  an  alliance  with  the  Greek  emperor,  who 
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Wnt  him  two  hundred  yessels,  was  more  useful  to  hun«  Bari  was 
recovered  from  the  Snracens,  and  Otranto  besieged ;  but  the  treachery 
and  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Beneveiito  neutralized  this  success;  luid 
when  Louis  died  in  875,  Southern  Italy,  divided  between  the  Greeks, 
Samccns,  and  dukes  of  Benevento,  who  had  transferred  their  allegiance 
to  the  Byzantine  court,  was  entirely  detached  from  the  Frank  monarchy. 
In  the  central  portion  of  the  peninsula,  the  pope,  who  had  become  a 
teniponil  prince  in  consequence  of  the  donations  of  Pepin  and  Charle« 
ma^rno,  no  longer  sought  from  their  successors  the  confirmation  of  his  | 

election  before  seating  himself  in  St.  Peter's  chair.     Lastly,  in  the  ' 

Xrthcrn  section  were  several  powerful  feudal  princes,  whose  ambition  j  j 

rasscd  those  line  provinces  for  nearly  a  century.  j 

Louik  the  German,  being  the  eldest  surviving  prince  of  the  Carlovin-  j 

gian  dynasty,  claimed  Italy ;  but  was  anticipatea  by  Charles  the  Bald,  { 

who  had  {tasscd  the  Alps  with  a  numerous  anny,  and  hastened  to  liome, 
where  the  pope  and  citizens  appeared  to  be  the  sole  persons  invested 
with^tlie  right  of  conferring  the  imperial  dignity.    Subsequent  events  j 

placed  that  country,  with  the  rest  of  the  Frank  empire,  in  the  hands  of 
CJharles  the  Fat,  again  to  be  divided  on  the  deposition  of  this  monarch 
in  888.  Guy,  duke  of  Spoleto,  and  Berenger,  duke  of  Benevento,  dis- 
puted the  crown  of  Italy,  the  river  Adige  forming  the  boundary  of  their 
respective  dominions.  Guv,  who  was  proclaimed  king  at  the  diet  of 
Pavia,  went  to  Rome  and  was  crowned  Emperor  and  King  of  the 
Romans,  having  associated  his  son  Lambert  in  the  imperial  dignity, 
891.  Arnulph  of  Germany  did  not  look  with  inditference  on  the  pro- 
gress of  affairs  southward  of  the  Alps,  and  to  vindicate  his  claims  to 
Sie  titles  usurped  by  Guy,  crossed  the  mountains  and  advanced  as  far 
as  Piacenza,  without  gaining  tlie  object  of  his  expedition,  894.  Two 
jaars  later  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  was  consecrated  emperor  by 
Pope  Formosus.  After  the  retreat  of  the  German,  Lambert  elfected  a 
reconciliation  with  Berenger,  who  preserved  the  title  of  king,  which 
had  been  conferred  on  him  by  the  Lombard  nob^ies,  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat. 

BRITAIN. 

^  From  the  mission  of  Augustin  to  the  accession  of  Egbert,  king  of 
•  Wessex,  the  history  of  Britain  offers  little  worthy  of  the  historian's 
notice,  except  the  quarrels  of  the  petty  rulers,  the  erection  of  numerous 
convents,  the  frequent  pilgrimagres  to  Rome,  and  the  levying  of  Peter- 
Dpnce,  a  tax  of  one  penny  on  each  family  to  be  paid  annually  to  the 
Roman  see. 

Egbert,  a.  d.  800,  who  had  been  elected  king  of  Wessex,  added  the 
i,  tributary  states  of  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  and  East  An?lia  to  his  domin- 
ions, and  compelled  the  independent  sovereigns  of  Northumbria  and 
Mercia  to  pay  tribute.  From  this  period  England  may  be  considered  as 
forning  a  single  kingdom, —  a  happy  change  to  a  nation  which,  by  its 
insular  position,  seemed  protcctea  against  foreign  invasion.  Bat  that 
which  might  have  been  considered  as  an  advantage  became  the  primary 
•  cause  of  its  ruin ;  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy  was  doomed  to  sup- 
port in  succession  the  yoke  of  the  Northmen  of  Denmark  and  of  the 
Neustrian  Normans.    The  deacentt  of  the  Danes,  begun  in  793,  were 
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Mumeil  ia  S3Q,  but  wera  checked  by  ihe  victories  of  Egbeit.  Thesa 
autiait  bpcamn  more  terrible  aiul  inoro  frequent  wben,  after  Etlielwaira 
deatt  in  857,  Ibe  piirlition  of  bis  terrlloij  and  ibe  quarrels  of  (be  soreral 
princes  eipoaed  tikis  inJaud,  liVe  Pniiice,  to  those  pirates.  Here  per- 
mantnt  settlemenls  vrerci  founded  by  the  Danee  earlier  than  an  the  Coo- 
tinent;  and,  auppoited  lij  the  alliances  uf  the  Welsh  and  Scotch,  Ibef 
■uhjugated  at  Erst  East  Anglio,  and  Bnstly  llie  nbole  kingdom. 
AiwtttD,  *.p.  671. —  One  great  man  sufEccd  in  check  the  eonqaesU 

'  of  riiB  Uaites  for  nearly  a  cenlary.  Alfred,  the  youngest  of  Elbclwoira 
•cais,  carried  to  the  ilirone  ail  Ihe  virtues  of  a  phuosopher  with  the 
fftUdes  of  a  hero.  Seven  years  of  misfortune  taught  biro  tviadom  ani 
modera&tik  After  the  disaBtrous  result  of  the  battle  of  Wilton,  871, 
arayibing  a[>peared  lost,  when  ibe  victory  of  Edindoo  in  Wilt^lilro 
liBtDTed  to  hiu  the  heritage  tef  his  brother,  then  in  possession  of  tha 
fcnagnsri  878.  The  Danes  of  East  Anglia  and  Norlhumbria  lecognised 
bU  authority  and  raibraced  the  Christian  taiih,  to  which  course  they 

'irara  inlluerKed  by  the  example  of  Gothrun  their  ruler.  The  comtry 
itmg_  now  at  peace,  Alfred  turned  bis  mind  to  the  civilisation   and 


tbe  eipita]  and  naval  arsenal  of  the  kingdom;  and  tlie  ships  c( 
<d  in  ila  tiort  served  to  protect  the  distani  coasla  and  haibours,  or  vrere 
«e{rioyed  in  promoting  commerce.  Prosperity  began  to  reappear  under 
Ihii  prince,  who  was  equally  capable  of  maintaining  the  nniional  pcntce 
by  his  laws  and  by  bis  sword.  To  facilitate  the  administration  of  jiis- 
tw«,  Alfred  introduced  or  revived  the  division  of  Ihe  whole  kingdom 
into  doiiDtiea,  hundreds,  and  lltbinga;  tlic  laws  of  Ina,  Ofla,  and  Ethel- 
b«n  were  oollccled  and  remodollMl ;  and  the  clergy,  asliamed  of  iheit 
tonoraoce,  applied  to  sludy,  that  they  might  gratify  a  monarch  who 
unnded  achoola  and  invited  the  most  learned  of  all  nations  to  his  coqtf 
But  his  great  designs  perished  with  him  a.d.  QOl ;  and  the  rival  of 
Chideinagae  was  not  more  fortunate  than  lus  model. 

1  Ciaracler  of  Al/Tid. 

Alfred  is  eclebniled  not  only  for  lbs  fiijy-six  batlles  which  he  (ought  in  da- 

SnM  of  his  kingdom,  bui  slao  for  the  eSona  he  made  to  civilize  his  subjecii. 
1  his  court  were  Men  Afmi,  the  learned  Welihman,  Griinbild  of  Rheims, 
John  EriHna  (the  Iri^hnmn).  and  Plcgmund,  arrhbisbap  of  Canicrbury.  Ho 
left  wverai  compoailioni  of  his  own  in  prose  and  verse,  reiasrkablo  far  ihdr 

jamination  and  that  pomp  of  6{!ure  peculiar  lo  ths  uidenl  Genninie  latigusgra. 

V*  innslatid  ihc  ConsoUliansaf  Philotophy  by  Booihiui,  and  greatly  cnUanOtd 
IIm  value  of  iho  original  work  by  his  commenlatieB ;  he  alio  miiiiGred  inr< 
Aittlo-Kainn  the  rablM  of  ^sop,  the  EeclesiasTtciil  HiFlory  of  the  venerable 
Bhb.  the  Geography  of  Orosius,  to  which  he  annexed  much  impnriant  malieV 
on  Grrrnnny,  and  on  a  voyage  towarda  the  Arctic  Pole.*  In  addition  ic  '"~ 
-■' "  '         -    ■     culliTnled  '■  .... 


Other  accompliahmen 


vnled  paclry  w 


la  that  placi 


■nin*acllng  buiinea*,  venerable  in  upeot,  k 

in  bis  walk,  nocers,  upright,  calm,  lempeisie,  uiiu  cjiBrnnuiu.    m  wmcu  j 

b<  added  the  traditional  epiihel  of  ■■  truth- teller."     All  his  life  Alfred  was 

cqpied  in  dciiniig  means  for  iba  luppiness  of  bis  subjecia,  whil 

almost  boqrly  inlen  'tpted  by  an  exorudaiing  pain,  which  did  not 

Ui  twentietb  year  lu  the  day  irf  his  death. 


934  XIDDLB  AOJBf. 

In  that  form  of  gorernment  instituted  by  the  Saxons  may  be  found  the  ^ 
of  that  constitution  which  has  been  characterized  as  the  envy  and  the  aifmitifion 
of  the  world.    This  warlike  people,  jealous  to  an  excess  ot  their  liberty. 
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national  assembly  called  tne  Witenagemot— assembly  of  wise  men.  After  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  the  Bishops  and  abbots  became  members  of  these 
assemblies ;  but  the  vanquished  Britons  were  never  allowed  to  form  part  of 
them.  The  thanes  or  lords  were  the  highest  class ;  the  ceorls  or  free  men 
constituted  the  second ;  while  the  third  class  or  serfs  was  composed  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  and  of  those  Sazone, 
who  had  from  one  cause  or  another  been  reduced  to  sfcaverjr.  Every  free  male 
of  twelve  years  of  age  was  required  to  be  enrolled  in  some  tithing,  the  memben 
of  which  were  accountable  for  each  other's  conduct  (frank-pledse).  The  prin- 
cipal seat  of  justice  was  then  the  county  court  t  the  various  memoers  assembled 
twice  a-year,  under  the  presidency  of  a  bishop  and  an  alderman,  charged  with 
the  civil  and  military  administration.  To  these  was  added  the  sheriff,  who  re* 
lieved  them  of  part  of  their  duties.  The  judicial  authority  did  not  belong 
exclusively  to  these  magistrates ;  for  in  certain  coses  justice  was  administereid 
by  twelve  freeholders  on  oath.  Crimes  were  atoned  for  by  pecuniary  penalties, 
at  first  given  to  the  plaintiff,  but  afterwards  divided  between  him  and  the 
government.  This  organization  was  still  imperfect ;  nevertheless  it  existed, 
was  recognised,  and  appealed  to  by  those  who  violated  or  protected  it.  To 
this  the  Saxons  owed  the  comparatively  mild  treatment  they  received  frt>m  the 
Normans,  who  did  not  oppress  them  like  the  unfortunate  Britons. 

THE  CHURCH. 

While  zealoQS  missionaries  were  disseminating  Christianity  amoncr 
the  numeroos  barbarous  tribes  that  still  roamed  in  the  wild  forests  of 
northern  E^irope,  the  clergy  were  corrupting  its  simplicity  by  their  im* 
pie^  and  licentious  lives.  Few  of  the  prdates  who  sat  in  St.  Peter's 
chair  were  distinguished  either  for  learning  or  virtue.  Monastic  insti- 
tutions were  then  in  high  esteem,  and  men  of  all  ranks  deserted  their 
proper  sphere  of  duty  to  take  shelter  in  the  gloom  and  leisure  of  the 
cloister.  But  as  such  retreats  were  not  free  from  irregularity,  many 
councils  were  held  to  repress  their  disorders,  and  to  establish  the  far- 
famed  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  The  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  almost 
ceased  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  while  the  veneration  paid  to 
the  fictitious  relics  of  the  departed  saints,  and  the  multiplication  of 
canonized  individuals,  proved  the  ignorance  and  depravity  of  the  priest* 
hood. 

Greek  ScHi8M.-*The  son  of  Theodora,  led  into  vicious  Kabita  by 
the  example  of  his  uncle  Bardas,  and  irritated  by  the  remonstrances  of 
the  patriarch  Ignatius,  threw  this  faithful  minister  into  prison,  and 
elevated  in  his  stead  the  learned  Photius,  a  captain  of  his  gruards.  This 
change  was  approved  of  by  a  council,  which  did  not  however  prevent 
Pope  Nicholas  I.  from  excommunicating  the  intruder,  who  in  his  defence 
made  use  of  the  same  spiritual  weapon.  Soon  afterwards,  the  trasricai 
end  of  his  two  protectors  left  Photius  without  any  support ;  and  Basil, 
the  new  emperor,  deposed  him  and  restored  Ignatius,  a  proceeding  which 
was  ratified  by  the  eighth  general  council.  The  death  of  the  latter  in 
877  restored  to  Photius  the  patriarchal  dignity  ;  and  Pope  John  VIII. 
leceived  him  into  communion,  hoping  by  this  means  to  recover  the 
government  of  the  Bulgarians,  which,  since  its  formation  in  869,  had 


TXKTH 

in  undot  iha  juriadiclioQ  of  Ctiuatanlinople.     His  expecUtions,  hoir- 
T.  were  duappoinled  ;  and  frnm  this  period  the  division  became  slil' 
OFJikr  b«iweea  the  Rcmian  ponlilT  and  Ihe  Greek  pataaicbiit  until  Ih* 
BOmpkle  wpantiion  of  the  iwo  chaxclws  In  1054. 

S*IST-woH8Hn'.  —  One  of  the  gtoaleBt  corruplions  grew  otit  of  the 
TBmence  paid  to  the  meniory  of  cTepatted  seinU.  "  He  wIiobb  heart," 
say«  Southey,  "  is  not  excited  upon  Ihe  spot  which  a  nmriyr  has  sane- 
tiued  by  his  luflenngs,  ot  at  Ihe  grave  of  one  who  has  largely  beneRted 
BittiliiDd,  must  be  more  iiirerior  lo  the  multitade  in  his  moral,  than  ha 
esn  poMtblj  he  laiaed  above  them  in  hts  inletlectual  nature."  But  the 
beet  things  are  the  most  easily  abustd.  The  prayer  was  nt  length 
offered  to  the  martyr  hiniscir,  and  ihe  remains  of  his  tiod;  or  the  rags  of 
.   gmneDls,  nay,  even  ihe  instruments  of  his  torture  or  death,  became  ob> 

Id  this  century  the  dangeroin  doctrine  was  first  eslahlished  by  Adrian 
II.,  *'  that  Ihe  pope  can  release  from  the  obligation  of  an  oHih  I  Pop« 
Nicholas,  nlso,  by  his  conduct  in  the  divorce  of  Thielbetffa,  wife  of 
Lothure  II.,  king  of  Lorraine,  and  in  the  deposition  of  Itoibad,  bishop 
of  Soissons,  coiiBmied  ihe  principle  on  which  reposes  Ihe  supremacy  ol 
th*  apostolic  chair,  namely,  that  the  decrees  of  the  pontiff  shell  be  m- 
Mived  as  law  ihroughoul  the  cbutoh. 


TENTH  CENTURY. 

OMtst  Bxmi.— 913,  ConsUmiine  VII— 919,  Romajiiu  1,-963.  Nici-phorei 

IL — 969,  Jolin  ZimiBces. 
lULT.— Papal  Disorders. —962,  Olho  trowned  Emperor.— 990,  CreKenliua. 
PaucE, — 91Q,  NoimaaseBtablisliedby  Treaty. — 91A,  Feudil  Arislocracf  com 

plMa.-WT,  HuQH  Catet. 
GniMiirr.— 911.  Saioa  Line.— 919,  Henry  the  Fowlei.— 936.  Oiho  I.— 9SS, 

Batlte  ofADgibiirg. 
Barrtui.— 901,  Edward  ihe  Elder.— 92S,  AihGUisn.— 937.  Duniian. 
Spini.— 913.  Abdalrahmnn'e  Canqaesri — Unireraty  of  Cordova,— 932,  Madrid 

taken  by  ihe  ChrialianB. 
Ajuduh  Empike.— 936,  Mohammed,  Emir  al  Omra.- Fnlimilea  in  Egypt. 
CniracH.— 999,  Pope  Sylvealet  II.  (Gerbert)— Odo  of  Cluny— Penance, 
bvnmoHE. — Coals  or  Arms;  1O0O,  Arabic  Numerals;  Walchea. 
Luum  UiR.— Siudas,  phUoBOpher.— Gerberi  (Pope  Sylvester  tl.] — Otym 

pjadonw. 

GREEK  EMPIRE. 
CoRSTAimirs  Til.,  Porphyrogenilus — bom  in  the  purple  chamber— 
neeoded  the  throne  at  the  age  of  five  years,  a.  n.  913,  under  tbe  guar- 
dianship of  his  uncle  Alexander,  whose  death,  brought  on  by  dissolute 
eonrtes.  saved  the  life  of  his  ward.  Zoe,  who  had  been  banished,  was 
BOW  recalled ;  but  she  and  all  other  competitors  for  Ihe  rpgeney  were 
foroed  to  yield  to  the  daring  ambition  of  nomanaa,  a  low-born  soldier, 
who  soon  threw  aside  his  mask,  and  caused  himself  lo  be  pioclaimed,  in 
n$,  Casar  and  Augustus,  which  titles  be  bore  neatly  Iwenly-five  yean 
90 
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Tlie  lawfal  monarch  escaped  the  usual  fate  of  deposed  princes  in  thai 
age  by  his  studious  habits,  mild  character,  and  love  of  retirement.  In 
945,  he  was  restored  to  his  throne  by  means  of  the  usurper's  sons,  who 
conspired  against  their  father's  life.  His  second  reign  lasted  fifteen 
years ;  and  when  he  died,  in  959,  the  afiiiotcd  Greeks  at  once  excused 
his  vices  and  pitied  his  misfortunes.  During  the  preceding  fifty  years, 
tlie  empire  was-  scarcely  ever  free  from  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians. 
The  Bulgarians  twice  besieged  Constantinople,  in  913  and  916,  defeated 
several  of  her  generals,  ravaged  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  took  Adrianople, 
and  even  proclaimed  their  khan  emperor  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Eastern 
capital,  9*22.  The  Russians  also  appeared  before  the  imperial  city  with 
a  thousand  barks,  and  pillaged  all  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  Uomamis 
II.,  a  dissolute  prince,  appears  to  have  adopted  his  father^s  example 
rather  than  to  have  obeyed  his  precepts.  His  death  was  caused  by 
poison  administered  by  his  vicious  wife  Theophania,  in  963. 

NicEPHORUs  II.  united,  in  tho  popular  opinion,  the  characters  of  a 
hero  and  a  saint.  In  the  preceding  reign,  he  had  recovered  Candia  from 
the  Arabs ;  and  after  his  accession,  which  he  owed  to  his  marr}'ins'  the 
late  emperor's  widow,  he  conquered  Cyprus,  Cilicia,  and  Antioch ;  from 
which  last  place  he  brought  home  as  a  trophy  the  sword  of  Mohammed. 
The  Byzantine  empire  now  began  to  recover,  as  that  of  the  Samcons 
decayed ;  and  under  John  I.  SSimisces,  who  had  murdered  his  predt'ces- 
sor,  even  the  cities  beyond  the  Euphrates  were  added  to  his  territury. 
He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  camp,  and  by  his  defeat  of  the 
Bulgarians  and  the  Russians  ensured  the  safety  of  the  empire.  This 
warlike  ruler  is  said  to  have  met  with  an  untimely  death  by  poison,  pre- 
pared for  him  by  those  who  dreaded  the  consequences  of  some  meditated 
reforms,  976. 

Basil  II.  was  acknowledged  sovereign  of  Constantinople;  but  the 
early  years  of  his  reign  were  disturbed  by  the  revolt  of  two  veteran 
generals,  Phocas  and  Sclerus,  who  oppressed  Asia  Minor.  Tliese 
enemies  being  defeated,  he  made  several  successful  campaigns  against 
the  Saracens;  but  his  most  important  triumph  was  the  reduction  of 
Bulgaria  to  a  Grecian  province,*  in  1018.  He  was  greedy,  ignorant, 
and  superstitious ;  and,  af^r  a  reign  of  nearly  fifty  years,  died,  neitlier 
loved  n^r  respected,  in  1025. 

ITALY. 

Adelaide.— Afler  the  death  of  Berenger  I.,  the  last  duke  of  Friuliy 
his  successors  bore  no  other  title  than  that  of  King  of  Itily.  The  young 
Lothaire  II.,  who  died  childless,  was  succeeded  in  950  by  his  guardian, 
Berenger  II.,  marquis  of  Ivrea.  This  prince  demanded  for  his  son  the 
hand  of  Lothairc^s  widow ;  but  on  Adolaide^s  refusal  to  accept  a  deformed 
husband,  he  plundered  her  of  her  possessions  with  brutal  violence,  and 
confined  her  in  a  tower  on  the  Guarda  lake :  she  afterwards  escaped  by 
the  aid  of  her  almoner,  who  had  contrived  to  make  a  secret  passage 
through  the  base  of  the  building.  Disguised  in  male  attire,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  priest,  she  was  conveyea  in  a  fishing-boat  to  a  neighbour- 

*  In  1014,  Basil  fained  «  decltive  vietoiy  over  the  BuIgarJAns,  took  fifteen  tbonaanJ 
wltonera,  who,  after  their  efei  were  plucked  out,  were  vent  back  to  their  own  coantry 
■■eh  a  twriUe  ipcctwU  hisiMMd  tiM  dMth  of  tMr  agsd  ktea. 
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hig  rorcati  Irhne  Ihey  subsisted  somo  lime  on  fish  which  wbh  bestowed 
in  etiBritv.  '  At  lengih  she  found  an  asylum  wiih  n  rhienain  Uependenl 
on  ihe  ifonwn  see;  and,  in  351,  nnairied  Olho  of  Oennany,  wlio,  niter 
beln^  called  lo  her  assistance  in  948,  had  become  a  widower.  In  rifjht 
of  this  union,  Ihe  German  aoTereigna  uspired  lothe  royal  and  itnpenal 
dignities  of  Italy.* 

P&FAL  DisuKCBRS. — The  power  of  thejwpes  was  gradually  cnnfintied, 
ftl  the  same  time  that  their  vicious  lives  were  bringing  the  church 
into  contempt.  Two  sistera  of  infamous  character,  Theodora  and  Ma< 
roiia,  with  tlicir  motlier  the  ftlarmvine  of  Tnscia.  disposed  of  the  triple 
crown  3t  their  pleasure.  John  XU.,  placed  in  the  ponUGcal  chair  when 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  charged  with  the  most  rerolune;  crimes, 
Toconsolidatehisautharily,  he  solicited  the  MBistnnce  of  Otho  I.,  whoso 
aerrices,  in  quelling  the  sanguinary  feuds  which  harassed  Rome,  were 
repaid  with  the  title  of  emperor,  in  '363.  He  then  assumed  tlie  appella- 
tions of  Cesar  and  Augustus,  and  received  the  oalhs  of  lldelity  tendered 
by  the  pope  and  the  Roman  nobles.  While  he  w«3  occupied  in  Upper 
Italy  in  the  reduction  ofa  fi'w  castles  which  still  held  out,  he  leamt  that 
■he  paniiS*,  discantenled  with  the  feudal  superior  whom  he  had  tecog- 
hised,  was  labDuriogto  restore  the  vanquislied  Berenger.  The  emperor, 
hastily  returning  to  Rome,  assembled  i  council  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  papttcy;  and,  by  tiie  deciuon  of  forty  bishops  snd  sevenleen  car- 
dinals, John  was  deposed  for  his  scandalous  life.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Leo  VllI,,  who  acknowledged  Olho*s  claims  to  dispose  of  ihe  crown 
of  Italy  ns  he  pleased,  to  confirm  the  papal  election,  end  to  invest  the 
prates.  But  the  countiy  was  never  at  peace,  and  the  Romans  lost  no 
Opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  throw  aS  the  barbarian  yolie. 

CRKscKNTtus. — Circio,  or  Crescenlius,  on  the  demise  of  Olho  I,, 
headed  an  insurrection  Bgainst  the  pope,  whom  he  put  to  death  in  974. 
With  the  title  of  consul  he  was  intslKr  of  Rome,  and  held  the  pontiff, 
whom  he  had  himself  appointed,  in  such  subJecUon,  that  his  holiness 
urgently  soliciled  the  German  monarch  lo  come  to  his  relief.  Otho  UI. 
amved  in  Rome  in  the  year  OOG,  when  he  received  Ihe  imperial  crown, 
and  two  years  after  caused  the  demagogue  to  he  tiirown  from  the  battle- 
ihcuis  of  St.  Angelo.  His  own  dea'.li  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by 
|>oisaii  adminifiiered  by  the  widow  of  Crescentius. 

FRANCE. 

On  tlie  death  of  Eudes  [n  898,  the  crown  devolved  on  Chablks  tub 
SiMrLi,  the  legitimate  sovereign,  the  history  of  the  lir»t  twelve  years 
of  whose  reign  is  enlirely  unknown,  except  Ihal  tho  ravages  of  the  Nor- 
mans flnd  Saracens  were  con^nned.  This  fKchle  prince  expected  to  find 
an  auxiliary  in  the  Norman  Rollo  against  his  rebel  barons,  but  this  hope 
failnl  him  when  the  nobles  were  excited  to  revolt,  and  tliair  sufiraget 
had  conferred  the  crown  on  Robert,  brother  of  the  late  king,  Eudes,  «ho 
pnrished  in  battle,  and  Charies,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Count 


ro  ^lun  Venice).  IilrU.  TuKuy.  Blaun 
at  Bart.  Olraniii.  md  C*l(t>ri4,  iind<j  ar«l. 
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of  y ennandois,  beheld  another  prince,  not  of  the  royal  famSj,  leated  on 
the  tfirone,  933.  This  new  usurper  was  Raoul  or  Rodolpb,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  owed  his  elevation  to  the  influence  of  his  brother-in-law, 
fiugh  the  Great,  count  of  Paris.  The  principal  vassals  of  the  South  and 
the  Norman  dukes  withheld  their  homage  from  Rodolph  until  929,  when 
Count  Herbert  of  Vermandois  had  almost  succeeded  in  restoring  thi 
deposed  Charles*  But  the  powerful  support  of  Hugh  maintained  the 
interests  of  Rodolph ;  and  the  necessity  of  union  to  repel  the  Hungarians 
produced  a  reconciliation  between  the  vassals  and  their  superior,  which 
led  to  a  defensive  treaty  between  the  kings  of  France,  Uermany,  and 
Burgundy,  in  935. 

Hugh  possessed  almost  regal  power  during  the  reign  of  the  succeed- 
ing monarch,  Loois  lY.,  who  was  sumamed  Outremer,  from  his  having 
resided  in  England.  AVhen  this  king  expired,  the  sovereignty,  which 
was  not  divided,  was  for  the  first  time  transmitted  like  the  fiefs.  Lo- 
thaire  in  954,  and  Louis  Y.  in  986,  were  the  last  of  the  Carlovingians 
who  bore  the  title  of  King  of  France,  already  become  to  them  an  empty 
honour. 

Hugh  Capit. — ^In  956,  Hu|h,  sumamed  Capet,  from  the  kind  of  hat 
which  he  wore,  succeeded  his  rather  as  Count  of  Paris,  and  in  the  power 
which  his  vast  domains  in  Picardy  and  Champa^e  conferred  upon  him. 
While  Louis  Y.  was  slowly  expiring  of  a  fatal  disease,  at  the  early  age  | 

of  twenty,  Hugh  assembled  his  forces,  and,  seizing  on  the  throne  as  i 

toon  as  it  became  vacant,  was  crowned  at  Rheims  in  987.    His  first  act  .  ] 

was  to  secure  the  succession  in  his  family,  by  the  coronation  of  his^n  j 

Robert  at  Orleans ;  by  uniting  to  the  royal  domains  the  duchies  and  ! 

earldoms  which  he  had  hitherto  possessed  as  a  vassal ;  and  by  declaring  - 

those  to  be  hereditary  which  were  in  the  hands  of  other  feudatories. 

Charles  of  Lorraine,  as  son  of  Louis  lY.,  did  not  patiently  submit  to 
the  usurpation  of  his  rights ;  but  his  eflbrts  were  unavailing,  and  a  brief 
struggle  was  terminated  by  his  confinement  in  the  castle  of  Orleans, 
where  he  died  in  994.  Those  of  the  great  vassals  who  had  declared  for 
the  pretender  now  did  homage  to  Hugh  Capet,  whose  authority,  how- 
ever, was  still  obstinately  resisted  by  many  nobles  south  of  the  Loire. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  996.  j 

Robert,  sumamed  the  Wise,  ascended  his  father's  throne  without 
opposition,  but  experienced  a  less  tranquil  reign.  He  had  married,  in 
opposition  to  the  canons  of  the  church.  Bertha  of  Burgundy,  widow  of 
tne  Count  of  Blois,  and  his  cousin  in  the  fourth  degree,  for  one  of  whose 
children  he  had  also  stood  godfather.  Pope  Gregory  Y.,  a  relation  of 
the  Emperor  Otho  HL,  excommunicated  Robert,  and  laid  the  kingdom 
under  an  interdict.  The  French  king  obeyed  the  papal  mandates  with 
deep  regret,  but  shortly  after  espoused  Constance  of  Toulouse,  m 
fHvolous  and  wicked  princess,  who  corrapted  the  court,  domineered  over 
her  good-natured  husoand,  and  lighted  the  first  fires  against  heretics. 

Fbudal  Ststbm. — Gaul,  after  its  invasion  by  the  transrhenane  tribes,  re* 
laosed  into  barbarism,  and  the  inhabitants  were  long  without  holding  any  social 
rslation  one  with  another.  About  the  eighth  century,  order  began  to  appear 
in  the  formation  of  a  number  of  isolated  confederacies, — the  commencement  of 
liiodality,  or  that  system  of  government  which  divided  society  into  two  classes, 
lords  and  dependants.  The  feudal  system  was  the  child  of  ctrcumstances,  and 
fnibMf  orighiated  with  the  Lombards.    Charles  Msrtel,  son  of  Pepin,  eon- 
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hmA  beneficM  (fictt),  the  holders  of  which  were  bound  lo  fiitdily  nnd  te  mili- 
laijr  verrice.  Thty  weru  called  vassals ;  but  thcjr  had  only  IcrngxiTBry  posae*- 
tiou  at  iheir  [left  u  Uudes  or  unlrustioiu  of  ilicir  suierun*  or  lord  psrunuunl. 
ClwrlM  the  Bsld  made  iheas  benefices  heredilnry,  ST),  when  ibey  look  lb« 
n*in>  cf  6e&  (Rdee,/E).  The  feudsl  ayslem  now  took  b  difTerent  form.  Tha 
royal  inihorit)'  was  proiirBied,  and  the  counts  Dsutped  their  goremmeiits  u 
tortnigniiet.  their  wives  uking  the  appellation  af  coxintesg,  Feudalily  slill 
fanned  >  chain  of  obligation^  ftom  the  kins,  u  lord  pamnonni,  down  to  Iha 
mMncsl  of  bis  subjects.  Tht  lands  under  ihiB  system  vrcro  divided  into  thru* 
clasn*:— 

I.  The  noble  laitds,  i.  e,  the  fiefs,  which  were  divisible  into  two  species;  the 
•intpia  fie&i  nnd  the  fiefs  of  dignity  or  the  (illo  landB,  such  as  the  duchies,  earl' 


dams  or  counties,  and  Baronies. 

2.  The  rolure«,  or  buuja  enfranchised  Iroro  the  fiefs. 
Ksbla  \a  feudality  and  aubject  to  tbeir  geif^eurs.l 

3.  Tfas  allodial  lands,  which  every  n 
owing  sgy  rent  or  lervice  to  his  superii 


by  rowrieta, 

'11  right,  withoac 

held  his  fief  on  condiiioiu  of  fidelity  and  homage  to  hiasuisrain. 
TbnBwere  iwoolasseBof  ihcm;— 1.  Th»EreaHBBSBlB  dependent  immediateljr 
on  the  crovn ; — 2.  The  Bniall  vansls  subordinsle  lo  the  great  for  the  fiefs  which 
Ihey  held  by  hotnage.  Each  was  the  liegeman  of  his  lupenor.  t.  t.  boutMl 
ai(nnw)  in  indiuoluble  aUegiance  by  the  duties  of  bis  rant.  These  were.— 
BulitBri'  service,  ibe  defence  of  his  lord  from  the  ntachinaiioru  and  aitna  of  his 
BncDiies,  and  sttendunce  in  the  courts  of  justice.  Ho  was  also  lo  pay  his  lord's 
nnwnn  if  be  were  captured,  and.  in  some  cases,  to  be  detained  as  hoelage. 
The  vassals  were  eummoned  lo  the  field  by  the  bann  and  arriere  bnnn  ;  the 
one  vaa  composed  of  genliem'en  who  mounted  at  the  sound  of  Ihe  kinela  Itum- 
pel ;  the  tatter  were  the  lenanla,  or  cauluniierB  (seria)  of  Ibe  bann.  But  alter 
thessubUsbmenlof  corporBlions  by  Louis  the  Fat,  in  IIOS.  the  condilion  of  (be 
cMnniOna  was  greatly  meliorated.  Philip  Augustus,  the  tribune  of  the  nobtss, 
1180,  kept  ibo  vassal*  in  duereairwnt  by  hi»  large  armiesi  and  Louis  IX.,  I"" 

'-■'■■■■  '■■  '  [  tegular  tritu 

ofeoinirg  money  [ 
anq  udb  lury  joai  octween  iiuo  ana  ijwuie  jnur  supports  of  feudalily.  Louis 
Hutin  emanrjpaled  all  the  serfs  on  the  royal  domains,  by  a  general  edict  in 
13ISl  but  the  tiela  oidited  till  the  revolution  of  1769;  uor  was  prralial aervilntia 
aclnulr  abohshed  until  Ihit  period,  the  peaaBnlB  being  attached  to  the  soil  and 


acinall]'  at 
tirtii&leni 


withoul  their  lords'  c 


GERMANY. 


BoAn  or  SAXOiir. — The  connexion  between  Fmnce  nnd  Germany 
WM  broken  h^  the  dpatli  of  Charles  Ihe  Fat  in  888.  Atnulph  was  the 
firal  elected  king  of  the  htler  country ;  and  on  the  death  of  Louis  IV.  in 
9)1,  Conrad,  duke  of  Fram^onia,  was  chosen  bj  the  jieneral  assembly 
of  the  eight  nations  composing  the  Germanic  confederation.  Hh  btief 
reign  of  eight  years  nas  exposed  to  exiemal  enemies,  In  fighting  sgainct 
nbom  he  received  a  mortal  wound,  and,  having  no  male  heirs,  the  crown 
was  lieatowcd  on  Hekrv  the  Fowler,  duke  of  Saxony,  in  whoM 
family  it  remained  tilt  1024.  Tbla  able  prince  began  by  reducing  lo 
■tibjaction  his  powerful  and  turbulent  vassalB.  He  united  Lorraine  to 
the  empire  j  protected  the  connlrjr  against  the  inroads  of  the  Hungarians ; 
md  besides  {ortifying  man^  of  his  principal  towns,  added  the  march  of 
Miinia  to  his  original  terriiory.    To  him  Germaiiy  is  farther  indebted 
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lor  the  establishment  of  its  first  municipal  towns,  which,  togetiier  with 
the  monasteries^  \eas  one  of  the  chief  means  of  cirilizing  the  people. 

Otho  I.,  936,  justly  named  the  Great,  completed  what  his  father  had 
begun.  He  reconquered  Italy,  and  gave  a  final  blow  to  the  Hungarian 
power  by  the  Yictor^r  of  Merseburs.  In  962,  he  was  crowned  at  MiUn. 
with  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  and  at  Rome  by  Pope  John  XIL« 
with  the  golden  crown  of  the  empire.  The  discovery  of  the  gold  and 
silver  mines,  of  Goslar,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Saxon  frontier,  rendered 
that  part  of  his  territories  the  richest  and  most  important  under  his  rule. 
Otho  had  the  skill  to  unite  all  the  great  governments  in  his  family ;  but 
the  necessity  of  resigning  his  duchy  of  Saxony,  prevented  the  formation 
of  solid  monarchicid  power  in  Grermany.  Nevertheless,  repaying  the 
mistrust  of  his  vassals  by  similar  suspicion,  he  placed  them  under  the 
inspection  of  the  palatine  counts,  and  also  subjected  the  temporal 
power  of  the  bishops  to  the  control  of  certain  imperial  officers.  By 
these  means  he  checked  the  progress  of  feudalism,  which,  however, 
proceeded  uninterruptedly  after  his  death. 

OrHo  II.  THi  Bloody,*  973,  was  allied  by  marria^  to  the  Byzantine 
court.  His  wars  in  France,  and  in  Lower  Italy  against  the  Saracens, 
were  not  generally  successful. 

Otho  III.,  983,  was  scarcely  six  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  his  father,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Theophania, 
by  whom  his  education  had  been  intrusted  to  the  learned  Gerbert, 
afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  II.  The  early  portion  of  this  reign  was 
harassed  b}[  the  continual  wars  of  the  neat  vassals  against  each  other, 
and  by  the  incursions  of  the  Danes  and  Solavonians.  Like  his  predeces- 
sor, he  took  much  interest  in  all  that  passed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Alps;  and  to  establish  his  authority  in  the  Italian  peninsula  and  at 
Rome,  was  almost  the  sole  occupation  of  his  reign  after  he  was  left  to 
his  own  guidance.  He  died  cnildless,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry 
duke  of  Bavaria,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  house,  in  1003. 

8AX0N   LINE. 

llie  luocettion  of  GcrmaD  kingt  ii  reckoned  from  Louii  the  German. 
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d.  of  Saxony,  prentmed  descended  from  Witikind  7.  Conn  ad  I.  of  Franconia 

m.  Hedwife,  d.  of  Emperor  Amulph.  emp.  Oil,  f  010. 

8.  Hekry  I.  the  Fowler,  king  of  Germany,  010,  f  936. 


0.  Omo  TBB  Grbat, 
k.  of  Germany,  93it; 
emp.  063;  m.  1.  Editkn^ 
titter  of  Athelstan. 
8.  J9del«ide,  q.  of  July. 
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Three 
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10.  Otho  If.  emp. 
973.  m.  Tketfk€nia 
of  Constantinople. 
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of  Franc(inia. 
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daughter!. 
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II.  Oiso  III.  emp.  063,  f  1002.    Four  daoghtera. 


13.  Henry  11.  emp. 
1009. 1 1034. 
JVMs. — A  collateral  branch  coik* 
tinned  in  Saxony  until  1!11. 
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Hie  sueoeMors  of  Alfred  persevered  in  that  monarch's  career  of  con- 
quest. Edward,  sumamed  the  Elder,  901,  deprived  the  Danes  of  tiie 
eastern  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  to  the  Wash.  This  King 
must  be  ranked  among  the  founders  of  the  English  monarchy,  as  besides 
securing  hb  people  from  a  Danish  domination,  he  prepared  tiie  way  for 
the  overtiirow  or  that  power  in  England.  Like  his  father,  he  paid  great 
attention  (o  education,  aiA  his  sons  received  the  best  instruction  that 
the  age  could  aflford,  in  order  to  q\ialify  them  for  the  station  to  which 
they  were  bom. 

Athilstan,  a.  d.  925,  the  grandson  of  Alfred,  was  the  first  monarch 
really  entitled  to  the  name  of  King  of  England.  As  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  thirty  before  he  was  called  to  the  exercise  of  royal  power,  he 
commenced  his  reign  with  the  advantage  of  a  matured  judgment  and 
extensive  experience.  Passing  the  Humber,  he  took  the  city  of  York, 
and  routed  at  Brunanburgh  in  Northumbria  a  numerous  army,  in  which 
were  assembled  the  principal  enemies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  He 
was  a  prince  of  very  ^eat  influence  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  his  reign, 
from  his  connexion  with  the  Continent,  is  of  more  importance  than  those 
of  any  of  his  family.  He  ravaged  Scotland  with  his  troops,  while  his 
fleet  spread  dismay  to  the  extremity  of  Caithness.  The  cause  of  this 
invasion  was  the ) refusal  of  Constantine,  the  Scottish  King,  to  perform 
the  conditions  of  an  international  treaty.  England  began  now  to  lose 
its  insular  seclusion,  and  to  take  part  in  the  transactions  of  foreign 
states.  The  sovereign  of  Brittany,  when  driven  out  by  the  Nonnans, 
had  been  hospitably  received  at  Athelstan*s  court,  and  there,  too,  the 
queen  of  Charles  the  Simple,  with  her  son  Louis,  found  a  refuge.* 
Hugh  the  Great,  count  of  Paris,  married  Ethilda,  one  of  Athelstan*a 
sisters,  and  when  Louis  Outremer  ascended  the  throne  of  France,  a 
friendly  treaty  was  made  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  English 
monarch  aided  his  ally  with  his  fleet  in  939.  Two  other  sisters  of 
Athelstan  were  married,  one  to  Otho  the  Great,  the  other  to  a  German 
prince  in  the  emperor's  court.  Haco,  the  son  of  Harold  Harfagcr  of 
Norway,  was  educated  here,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  king,  was  placed  on 
his  father's  throne.  Thus  England  began,  and  has  ever  conuined,  to 
be  the  asylum  of  the  persecuted.  Athelstan  rebuilt  several  monastic 
edifices,  and  bestowed  on  them  books,  ornaments,  or  estates.  He  did 
not  neglect  the  poor,  and  decreed,  under  a  penalty,  that  each  of  his 
bailifis  should  feed  one  pauper,  and  taxed  his  own  farms  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds.  A  new  invasion,  attempted  in  946,  was  repelled  by 
Edred,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Edmund,  and  all  En^rland,  from  the 
Tweed  to  the  Land's  End,  was  united  into  one  political  body.  But  this 
state  of  things  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  Danes  soon  re-oppeared 
in  greater  numbers,  and  again  commenced  their  piracies  in  the  reign  of 

Ethelred  II.,  an  effeminate  prince,  who  sought  to  free  his  kingdom  of 

^^—^^——^  I  ■  .1 

*Tbe  pmente  made  to  Athelttan  aflbrd  a  enrioun  infiirht  into  the  manners  and  clTf* 
linilon  of  England  and  France.  Hutrb  tent  over  some  brilliant  emeralds,  many  richly 
caparisoned  hontes,  a  beautifblly  carved  and  polished  vaa«>  of  onyx,  the  sword  of  Con 
■Uatine  the  Great,  (he  iqK»ar  of  Charlemarne,  a  diadem  of  cold  and  Jf  wols,  and  sntnc 
venerable  relics.  At  another  time,  the  Norive^rian  Harold  presented  a  mafrnifieent  ship 
with  a  ffolden  beak  and  purple  sails,  surrounded  with  shieJos  gilt  on  their  insar  i 
•— Tara^*s  Angi^-SaxMB. 
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t8  invaders  by  large  bribes  rather  than  by  courage  and  decision.  TIm 
miseries  of  the  Saxons  were  increased  by  several  years  of  scarcity,  by  a 
oontaffious  disease  among  the  cattle,  and  by  a  moat  fatal  dysentery  thai 
carped  off  many  thousands  of  the  people. 

DuNSTAN. — The  national  tranauiUity  was  interrupted  dnrinff  th« 
middle  of  this  century  by  the  amoition  of  the  monks,  who,  meddling 
with  public  affairs,  were  on  the  point  of  abolishing  the  secular  clergy. 
Edwy,  who  succeeded  his  uncle  Edred,  955.  had  married  Eigiva,  « 
princess  within  the  degrees  forbidden  by  the  diclesiastical  laws.  Dan- 
stan,  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  in  conOfert  with  several  of  the  nobles,  offered 
the  most  unwarrantable  insult  to  the  king  on  the  very  day  of  his  corona- 
tion; but  although  the  churchman  was  compelled  to  flee  in  order  to 
avoid  his  sovereign's  indignation,  his  party  was  too  powerful  to  be 
resisted,  and  the  queen  was  dragged  from  the  palace  by  an  armed  troop, 
branded  in  the  face  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  banished  to  Ireland.  Return^ 
ing  some  time  after,  when  her  wounds  were  healed,  Elgiva  was  dis- 
covered and  cruelly  murdered. 

SPAIN. 

Moorish  Spain.— The  effeminacy  of  the  Arabian  monarchs  of  Cor- 
dova cost  them  part  of  their  empire.  Some  successful  rebels  made 
themselves  independent  in  the  states  of  Toledo,  Huesca,  and  Saragossa, 
and  by  their  mutual  contests  endangered  the  Moorish  dominion.  Ab- 
dalrahman  III.,  912,  reduced  all  these  turbulent  governors  to  submia- 
flii(Mi,  and  under  his  wise  rule  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce 
flourished.  He  extended  his  dominions  by  conquests  in  Africa,  but 
these  advantages  were  counteracted  by  the  terrible  defeat  at  Simancas, 
in  938,  when  80,000  Muss&Imans  were  left  dead  on  the  field,-— a  proof 
of  the  fury  of  the  battle  and  the  valour  of  their  antagonists.  These 
losses  were,  however,  afWr  a  time  skilfully  repaired,  and  more  than 
twenty  times  Abdalrahman  advanced  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Christian 
states.  By  this  emir  the  first  medical  school  was  established  in  Europe, 
and  its  celebrity  is  attested  by  the  cure  of  the  king,  Don  Sancho,  who 
had  obtained  permission  to  be  attended  b^  Arabian  physicians.    The 

frloriou^reign  of  this  caliph,  which  terminated  in  961,  was  closely 
olloweAy  the  decay  of  the  Mohammedan  power;  yet  it  was  maintained 
during  half  of  the  tenth  century  by  the  great  vizier  Almansor,  who  made 
fifly-rour  successful  campaigns  against  the  Christians,  penetrating  even 
to  the  sanctuary  of  Compostella.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who 
worthily  trod  in  his  father's  footsteps. 

Christian  Spain. — Meanwhile  the  Christians,  pent  up  in  the  Bis* 
cayan  mountains,  were  preparing^  to  contend  with  their  conquerors. 
Ramires  U.  took  Madrid  in  932,  threatened  Toledo,  and  after  the  glori 
ous  victory  at  Simancas,  extended  his  dominions  to  the  range  of  hills 
which  separates  New  from  Old  Castile.  In  the  year  960,  about  a  cen 
tury  after  the  foundation  of  Burgos,  may  be  placed  the  formation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Castile  under  Ferdinand  Gonzales,  who  severed  it  from 
Le<m.  But  between  982  and  990,  the  Christian  sovereignties  were 
menaced  with  the  greatest  peril.  The  vizier  of  Cordova  drove  Bermndee 
n.  to  seek  refuge  in  the  wilds  of  Asturias,  and  was  only  compelled  to 
ffeliio  by  the  breaking  oat  of  a  terrible  pestilence  among  .his  troops,  u 


'  •* 


997.  The  presence  of  ihe  rMmy  at  last  reunited  the  discordant  pr.-ncM 
of  Nonhein  Sjmin;  and  ihe  Count  of  CasUle,  being  placed  at  the  heed 
of  the  tioops  of  Leon,  Narnrfc,  and  Castile,  deslroyed  the  aimy  of  AI- 
muuor,  woich  had  been  hiLherto  viciorioue. 

ARABIAN  EMPIRE. 

Emir  ai.  Ohba. — The  decline  of  the  Ardhian  doniinian  was  rapid  and 
ceTtBiD ;  for  die  Titriush  guard  held  the  caliph  almost  &  piisonet  in  his 
own  palace,  while  the  governors  of  the  provinces  tlirew  off  their  alle- 

Siance,  contenting  themselvei  with  merely  ackDOwIedging,  in  Iheii 
ally  prayers,  the  existence  of  their  supreme  lord,  and  by  the  payment 
of  certain  unimportant  trihutea,  Al  Badhi,  934,  the  twentieth  of  tht 
AbbBsatdes,  was  the  Inst  of  his  order  thai  enjoyed  the  power  and  privi- 
leges BB  well  as  the  splendoor  of  royalty.  Eveninliis  reign,  Mohammed, 
a  Turk,  was  appointed  to  Ihe  new  office  of  emit  nl  oroia — commandec  of 
commanders — which  conferred  on  the  poBSCSHors  nulimiled  authority 
in  the  stale,  not  unlike  that  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace  in  France 
Violent  and  ambitious  men  were  always  ready  to  sciie  upon  lliis  office, 
which,  in  944,  became  henedilsry  in  the  family  of  the  Persian  governor, 
and  henceforth  (he  caliphs  were  mete  ecclesiastical  regents.  In  this 
decline  of  their  power  they  were  also  condemned  to  witness  the  loss  of 
part  of  their  dominions.  Between  963  and  915,  the  Byxantine  armies 
had  recovered  Syria,  crossed  the  Euphralea,  and  also  subjected  all  the 
Ottoman  dominions  in  Europe. 

PiTHtiTts. — Africa  was  entirely  lost  to  Ihe  Abbassldes,  who  had  the 
Kiortifioiitian  of  beholding  n  new  caliph  establish  a  rival  liirone.  In  909, 
Obeidallab,  one  of  the  harroalhians,  all  of  whom  were  s\ipposed  to  have 
been  exienninated,  was  proclaimed  ruler,  as  s  descendant  of  lamael,  son 
of  DJafnr  Sadik,  Ihe  seventh  visible  Imatn.  He  was  soon  BufGciently 
powerfol  to  overthrow  Ihe  A^labile  dynasty  of  Rairwan  and  the  Edris- 
itMof  Fes.  Mahadia,in  Africa,  which  he  founded,  became  thereaidenco 
of  Ihe  Fatimiles,  a  name  preferred  by  the  new  monarchs  to  that  of  Ali, 
as  marking  wilh  greater  clearness  their  descent  from  the  prophet's 
diuighlcr,  Fatima.  Sicily  and  the  Arab  dominions  in  Italy  soon  fell  into 
tlie  power  of  Obeidallah ;  and  his  fourth  successor,  Al  Moes,  completed 
in  960  (he  conquest  of  Sardinia  and  Egypt,  in  the  latter  of  which  ha 
built  Cairo,  the  metiopolis  of  the  African  caliphate. 

By  the  reduction  of  Egypt  the  Fattmites  soon  lost  their  other  posses- 
sions in  Africa,  in  which  independent  pnncip  ali  lies  arose  so  soon  as  Iho 
ae«t  of  ffovemment  was  transferred  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The 
tiiXoiy  of  this  dynasty  presents  the  same  vicissitudes  as  all  othera  of 
Aiabisn  origin;  the  sovereigns,  who  for  the  most  part  lived  retired  in 
their  palaces,  were  elevated  or  dethroned  according  (o  Ihe  interests  of 
mtDicters,  or  the  caprice  of  the  officers  of  the  body-guard. 

1^  GnizHEvints. — While  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad  was  thus  falling 
into  roin,  a  vast  monarchy  was  rising  in  the  East.  The  Suffarides, 
established  in  Khorassnn.  bad  been  dethronc-d,  after  a  reign  of  thirty 
years'  duraUon,  by  the  Samanides,  a  Turkish  family,  who  maintained 
Iheir  power  till  the  end  of  thecentniy.  Bnt  in  9fi1,-a  sin ve  named  Alp 
Te^nt  seized  on  the  castle  of  Ghasns,  and  founded  the  dynasty  of  th» 
Ghaznevid(!8      Mahmoud,  997,  who  united  the  reputation  of  a  sage  witli 
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the  glor  J  of  a  conqueror,  reduced  Lahore,  Moultan,  and  Guierat,  extend- 
inff  his  conquests,  and  with  them  Uio  Mussulman  fuith,  far  into  the 
Indian  peninsula.  From  these  victories  arose  the  JIindo$tanee^  the 
modem  language  of  India,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Sanscrity 
now  become  tlie  exclusive  idiom  of  tlic  learned  in  tliat  country. 

The  Turks. — ^The  Turks  were  a  people  of  Tartar  origin,  condemned 
by  their  first  conquerors,  the  Gevugen,  to  work  in  the  mines  of  tiie 
imaus,  and  to  forge  arms  for  their  masters.  But  those  victims  eoon 
quitted  their  mountains,  overthrew  their  oppressors  in  552,  and  founded 
a  state  which  continued  until  583.  At  this  epoch  tliey  separated :  thoee 
of  the  East  were  reduced  by  the  Ciiinese  in  74-1 ;  those  of  the  West 
exhausted  their  resources  by  intestine  divisions,  and  by  degrees  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  formidable  nation.  In  the  ninth  century,  numerous  bands 
of  the  Western  Turks  entered  into  the  service  of  the  calmhs,  and  nc« 
long  after  into  that  of  the  Ghanzevide  sultans.  The  chief  of  the  tribe 
Seljuk,  who  inhabited  Bokhara,  was  able  alone  to  arm  200,000  men. 
Mahmoud  it  is  true  distributed  them  among  his  cities  on  the  banks  of 
(he  Oxus;  but  when  he  died  in  1028,  they  returned  to  their  former  pae- 
toral  life,  supporting  themselves  chiefly  by  plunder. 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  tenth  century  is  generally  characterized  as  one  of  the  darkest  of 
the  dark  ages ;  and  in  the  history  of  the  church  there  is  little  to  relieve 
the  gloom  that  overhangs  the  secular  annals  of  this  period. 

The  Christian  religion  had  been  propagated  successfully  in  the  East, 
beyond  the  Imaus,  and  among  the  barnarians  in  the  north  and  east  of 
Europe.  About  the  year  720,  the  Nestorian  patriarch  appointed  metro- 
politans in  China  and  at  Samarcand,  while  in  India  and  Ceylon  the 
gospel  appears  to  have  been  received  much  earlier.  The  Normans  were 
•onverted  about  910,  the  Poles  in  964,  and  the  Russians  and  Hungariana 
at  the  end  of  the  century.  In  Europe  the  purity  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  was  obscured  by  the  vicious  lives  of  many  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
strange  opinions  every  day  introduced.  The  pontiffs  are  described  as 
monsters  rather  than  men,  and  the  see  of  Rome  has  been  represented  by 
its  own  historians  as  the  spoil  of  profligate  women  who  disposed  of  it 
at  their  pleasure.  At  the  end  of  the  century,  the  papal  chair  was  ably 
filled  by  the  learned  Gerbert,  Sylvester  II.  Notwithstanding  the  rapio 
succession  of  twenty-five  popes,  between  905  and  1003,  the  influence 
of  the  church  gradually  increased,  partly  by  open  violence,  partly  by 
fraudulent  usurpation ;  and  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  maintained  that 
"  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  tliough  divine  in  its  origin,  was  conveyed 
to  them  by  St  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apostles." 

The  invasions  of  the  Normans  were  always  disastrous  to  ecclesiastical 
edifices,  which  they  pillaged  and  destroyed  without  mercy.  Profound 
ignorance  necessarily  followed  such  havoc,  since  the  cloisters  were  the 
sole  asylum  of  learning;  and  the  priests  and  monks,  being  suddenly 
deprived  of  the*r  means  of  subsistence,  were  obliged  to  seek  relief  in 
eocupations  foreign  to  their  profession.  Hence  arose  negligence  of  thcu 
duties,  which  became  the  more  palpable  as  the  means  of  instruction  and 
dieeiplined  were  withdrawn.  Berno,  at  Clnny,  in  910,  commenced  the 
reform  of  the  monasteries  in  France,  by  introducing  the  Benedictines 
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Um  Mmit;  df  whniK  regnlations  vtbs  mcreaseil  by  Odd  in  the  eonvent 
oTFlmn,  whiJiW  Ihe  body  of  the  foundcf  liad  bean  Iransportcd  from 
MonnI  Cassino.  This  discipline  rapMly  became  popular,  aud  waa 
Ndcipbd  genemlty  within  a  very  ahott  period. 

During  ihis  century,  a  groundless  panic,  arising  from  a  fiilse  intpnire- 
Istion  of  ifae  twentieth  chaplei  of  the  Revclaiion  of  St  John,  Mbed  all 
Europe.  Temples  and  palaces  wete  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  and 
1iD|[<i>e6  vainly  attemplB  to  describe  the  confusion  and  despair  that  toi^ 
nHMitedtbe  minds  of  the  Ignorant  muliilude.  The  sacerdotal  order  did 
not  scrapie  to  profit  by  ihla  delusion.  Mi<ny  cbarteis  begin  with  these 
wordi:  "A*  theworia  is  now  drawing  to  its  end;"  and  an  army  march- 
ing und«T  Otbo  I.  was  ao  terrified  by  an  eclipse  of  tiie  sun,  which  waa 
conceived  to  announce  this  consummation,  aa  la  diaperae  hastily  on  all 


ra  wu  pnrcelleil  out  into  a  number  of  pPtly  sialei,  leaving 
taiceij  a  trace  of  its  existence  except  in  the  pomp  wbirh  stilt  eurrouuded  the 
rulm  u  nuniiien  of  religion. 

Tas  Fhihk  Kinbdoh,  bi  one  period  the  terror  of  the  Weal,  existed  in 
■rveral  diUbrsnl  lovoreignliea  foundod  upon  its  ruins,  of  which  the  chief  wrrs 
the  kawdoma  of  France  aud  Germany.  The«e  two  itntes  ■(  fiiitaigbi  prcwnt 
ao  eiMiilj  of  force  which  diaappeors  on  a  cIobci  ciaminoiion. 

FauicE  waa  exhnuBled  by  Dnuchy  and  tyranny  ;  each  prarincc  had  its  inda- 
pendent  Borereien.  duiie  or  count,  one  of  whom  (Hugh  Capet)  violanily  »eiied 
ih*  crown.  Thus  wa  «ee  a  king  of  Burgundy,  ■  duke  of  Faris  or  of  Francs, 
dakeaof  Aquitoine,  NonnRndy,  and  Brittany;  counts  of  Chnnipaene,  Flandera, 
Toatonae,  and  Annu.— all  ol  whom  reigned  as  independent  princes  in  lh«T 
own  territories.  Under  this  erowd  of  masleTS,  mutually  jealous  of  each  other 
and  continually  at  war,  ihe  people  were  dways  suffering  and  enihived.  They 
FecOgniscd  a  sort  of  hereditary  chief,  upon  whom  they  conferred  the  title  of 
king;  but  this  ruler,  without  authority,  money,  or  arms,  was  alwaya  ol  the 
IMtey  of  his  powerful  voaaals. 

Giaam  was  as  extensive  u  France,  and  its  ttahles  were  scarcely  loM 
Ii«in«n>tia.  The  soveteigniy  wm  elective,  but  the  olectora,  while  they  rsHTrsd 
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pBTAJtCC — St.  Aueustin  save  some  conutennnre  to  the  Msnichean  ideas  of 
Two  Frioeiplea,  Good  and  Evil,  eiiaiing  in  eacb  individual,  and  conglanily  ■■ 
vrtr  M  in  the  alrugglo  between  the  llesh  and  the  epiril.  Thie  doctrine  exhibited 
■t  once  ihs  weattneoa  and  strength  of  human  nature :  at  one  lime  degrading  it 
below  the  beasts,  at  another  elevating  it  almost  above  humsiiiiy.  Enlhuaiaeia, 
in  Older  to  attain  heaven,  spent  their  lives  in  tHUcting  iho  ereatesl  torture  on 
thamHlvea.  They  disfigured  the  body  by  uMbcl  and  tilth,  weakened  ii  by 
fastinfiand  watching,  andtore  it  with  atripea.  Linen  was  proscribed  aman);  Tho 
monastic  orders,  and  the  use  of  tho  warm  bath  ceased,  becBuse  cleanliness 
Itself  was  a  luxury,  and  iberelbre  a  positive  sin.  They  bound  chains  round  ihe 
body,  which  wore  into  the  flesh ;  Amulph  of  Villars  m  Biabani  hod  an  under- 
Waiateoot  of  hedgehog  akina-,  Sl  Domimc  the  Cuirassier  was  doibed  in  an  iron 
drets,  snd  scourged  Smaelf  with  botli  hands  nighi  and  day ;  and  the  Eiialish 
tstnt,  Simon  Slock,  obtained  his  name  from  poaaing  many  years  in  a  hoTlow 

THE  WORLD  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  TENTH  CENTURY. 
Otns  EwriBi. — Ai  ihe  end  of  the  eighih  ceniuiy  the  known  world  was 
under  the  ronirol  of  three  great  monarchies, — the  £imi,  the  IVtil,  and  the 
Ctlifkali.  Of  iheee,  Doe  only  now  romainod  ;  and  iho  Eastern  Empire,  lying 
belwsaii  lbs  Sarocena  and  Franks,  was  obhgod  la  have  recourse  to  the  asiist- 
•nee  of  ihe  latter,  and  vras  often  iribiiiary  lo  the  former,  ll  still  however 
mtiMatned  considerable  power,  though  but  a  shadow  of  what  it  bad  been,  and 
to  civil  dissensiona  and  exlernaJ  war. 
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the  boDonr  of  chootmg  the  4»nimon  master,  had  the  good  leiiie  lo 

part  of  their  pririleges  to  give  him  more  aathority.    Hence  the  king  had  £06  at 

aid  diapoMd,  officers  at  his  command,  and  armies  to  execute  his  oraera. 

.  Spain  was  bat  little  changed.  The  North,  occupied  by  the  Christians,  waa 
perpetually  at  war  with  the  Moors  of  the  South.  In  both  the  states  wen 
numerous  and  feeble ;  but  the  former  always  gained  ground,  while  the  Sara- 
cens, equally  brave  and  enlightened,  were  weakened  by  civil  dissensions. 

England  was  entirely  changed.  The  seven,  or  rather  eight  little  kingdoms 
were  now  united  into  a  single  monarchy ;  but  its  powers  were  still  emeebled 
by  the  divisions  of  the  Danish  and  Saxon  inhabitants,  who  made  the  island  a 
theatre  of  revolution  and  bloodshed. 

Italy,  which  presented  the  spectacle  of  cities  overthrown,  was  oppressed  by 
t3franl8,  and  ruined  by  anarchy.  ^  Venice  alone,  separated  from  all  otnera  by  m 
peculiar  situation  and  policy,  enjoyed  a  period  of  calmness  and  prosperity. 

Rome  contained  a  rising  and  ambitious  power,  which  threatened  to  overthrow 
the  ascendencv  of  the  Germans.  The  papal  territories  were  of  small  sue,  but 
no  prince  had  a  more  extensive  power  than  the  nope :  by  his  dominion  over 
men's  consciences  he  completed  the  great  work  ot  a  spiritual  monarchy. 

Prepare :  A  map  of  the  world,  and  fill  up  two  lateral  columns  with  the  ae 
cessary  explanations  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place. 


ELEVENTH  CENTURY. 

Gkbek  Empire. — 1028,  Romanus  III. — ^Bulgarian  Invasion. — 1057,  CoxKsn 

•^1081,  Anna  Conmena— Varang^  Guards. 
Italy. — 1046,  Norman  Kingdom. — 1057,  Robert  Guiscard — ^Italian  Republics. 
Germany. — 1024,  Conrad  II.— Franconian  House. — 1073,  Investitures — Saxon 

Wars. 
France.— 1031,  Henry  I.— 1060,  Philip  I.— 1095,  Synod  of  Clermont 
Spain.— 1080,  New  Castile  recovered. — 1081,  Kingdom  of  Portugal. — The  Cid. 
Arabian  Empire. — 1038,  Togrul-Beg — Seljukians. — 1050,  Invasion  of  Arme« 

nia. — 1063,  Alp  Arslan. — 1074,  Malek-Shah — Grelalsan  Era. — 1076,  Jerusa  * 

lem  taken  by  the  Turks. 
Britain. — 1003,  Massacre  of  the  Danes. — 1017,  Danish  Dynasty. — 1041,  Ed« 

ward  the  Confessor.— -1066,  Norman  Conquest. — 1080,  Domesday  Book.— 

1087,  William  Rufus. 
Church.— 1027,  Truce  of  God.— 1038,  Benedict  IX.  deposed.- 1073,  Gregory 

VII. — ^Investitures— Cistertians  and  Carthusians— The  Holy  Lance. — 1096, 

First  Crusade. 
CsLSBRATSD  Men. — Ferdousi,  d.  1020 ;  Avicenna ;  Guido  of  Arezso. 

GREEK  EMPIRE. 

ZoB. — ^By  the  death  of  Basil,  in  1025,  Constantine  VIII.  remained 
solo  master  of  the  empire ;  but  he  occupied  himself  little  with  the 
gOYemmentv  which  his  daughters  Zoe  and  Theodora  managed,  and  con- 
tinued to  direct,  even  under  his  two  successors.  Romenub  III.,  who 
had  been  compelled  to  repudiate  his  wife  and  marry  Zoe,  Constantine^s 
eldest  daughter,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1028.  He  met  with  several 
disastrous  reverses  in  his  campaigns  against  the  Saracens;  and  by  his 
injudicious  attempt  to  replenish  nis  exchequer,  caused  suoceasive  com* 
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nolioni,  wr.ieh  were  aggrsvMtA  b;  a  dreadful  plas^ie,  foUowod  bj 
&niia«  Bnd  ai:  earthquake.  He  died  of  poison  ad  miniate  red  by  his  wifn, 
who  with  criminal  h>si«  married  MichaklIV.,  1034.  This  prince,  after 
defenting  the  Dulgarians,  who  had  croBsed  the  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
and  rolling  back  the  tide  of  war  into  their  own  forests,  divasled  hitaself 
of  the  purple,  and  finished  bis  days  in  a  monastery,  1041. 

MiCBACL  v.,  who  had  been  nominated  CKSarduringhis  uncle's  reign, 
eaoeed  the  empress  to  be  imprisoned;  but  the  people  deploring  ner 
exile,  &  fotinidahle  tumult  of  three  dajs  tenninatod  in  her  recall  and  In 
the  deposition  of  the  aoveieign,  3l\er  a  reign  of  Hcarcelj  four  months,  la 
1048.  The  thinl  husband  of  Zoo,  Co.istantinb  IX.,  was  now  declared 
emperor,  the  beginning-  of  whose  reign  was  disquieted  by  the  revolt  of 
tan  of  his  beet  renerals.  They  were  scarcely  defeated  before  Togrul 
Beg  conquered  Erzeroum,  and  800,000  BulgariaoH  crossed  the  Danube 
on  the  ice ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  empire,  they  perished  from  the  com- 
biited  eSecis  of  war  and  disease.  After  the  monarch's  death  in  lOM, 
TsBODOiu  reigned  two  years,  and  chose  Michael  VI.  for  her  successor^ 
but  he  was  dethraiwd  by  a  coospiracy  formed  among  his  mast  distin- 
guished commanders. 

Tbi  CotiHEM,  1057,  were  a  noble  family  from  the  shores  of  the 
Euxiae,  but  of  Italian  origin.  Manuel,  the  first  of  their  line,  distin- 
guished himself  in  Che  tlast;  while  Isaac  and  John,  for  Iheir  great 
merits,  had  been  ptomoied  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  array.  The  sol- 
diery had  long  viewed  with  disgust  the  succession  of  vicious  and  feeble 
emperors  who  had  worn  the  purple,  and  on  the  plains  of  Phrygia 
unaajmously  raised  Isaac  to  the  imperial  dignity  in  1057.  After  two 
jean,  hb  delicate  health  determined  him  to  abdicate,  snd  having  vainly 
oQered  the  throne  to  hia  brother  John,  he  was  succeeded  by  Conbtam- 
TI3B  X.,  DucAB,  1059.  Selfish  and  short-sighted  in  bis  policy,  tbit 
monarch  endeavoured  to  aggrandize  his  family,  while  he  left  the  fron- 
liers  Dnrunrded  against  the  inroads  of  the  Turks,  who  invaded  and 
occupisT  Ibena  and  Mosepotamia,  as  Thrace,  Maeedon,  and  GreoBk 
were  by  the  Ulzes.  He  was  followed  by  hia  three  sons,  goreming 
under  ttie  regency  of  their  mother  Eudocia,  who  married,  in  1068,  Bo- 
MARcrs  IV..  DioaiNEs,  by  whom  Alp  Arslan  was  defeated  white  hia 
hordes  were  ravaging  Cilicia  and  Cappadociu.     Ilomanus  was  taken 

C'  loner  in  a  second  campaign,  but  restored  to  liberty  on  promise  of  a 
vy  ransom.    In  the  interval,  Michail  VII.,  Pabapinacbs,  was  raised 


SRoum),  and  chose  Nice  for  hia  residence.  The  Gieeks  n' 
itile  more  of  Asia  Minor  than  the  seacoost  and  a  few  strong  lowna, 
while  their  feebleness  was  increased  by  losing  those  territories  in  Italy 
which  were  seised  by  the  Normans.  Wearied  of  a  prince  who  had 
abandoned  the  cares  of  government  to  an  infamous  and  incapable 
minister,  the  troops  proclaimed  as  emperor  theij-  general  Nicepborus 
III.,  and  Michael,  divested  of  his  power,  received  the  title  of  Archbishop 
vf  EphesuB.  But  ALixtcs  I.,  Comhekus,  in  lOBl,  seiied  on  Constan* 
tinopte,  and  obliged  Nicephorus  to  retire  into  a  monastery.  For  the 
biatonr  of  the  11^  of  this  emperor,  we  are  indebted  to  the  fluent  pen  of 
bis  aneetioDate  daughter  Anna.  In  the  disorder  of  the  times,  compre- 
bending  efery  calamity  which  can  afflict  a  declining  empire,  Alexina 
,  31  Q 
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Bteered  the  impenal  yetsel  with  courage  and  dexteri^'.  Hit  wailik* 
demoQBtration  alone  suffieed  to  check  the  inciumions  of  the  Tur^;  but 
his  Norman  opponents  under  Robert  Guiscard  were  more  serious  anta- 
gonists,* and  ne  was  only  freed  from  them  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
army  on  the  death  of  their  commander,  1085.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
century,  the  Turks  again  threatened  Constantinople ;  and  the  supplicatory 
letters  of  Alexius  to  the  several  princes  of  Europe  were  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  crusades.  We  shall  trace  their  history  elsewhere,  but  it 
may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  crafty  emperor  trod  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  victorious  Franks,  and  secured  to  himself  those  fruits  for  which  they 
were  too  impatient  to  wait.    He  died  in  1118. 

ITALY. 

NoRMv^s. — Some  of  the  armed  pilgrims  of  Normandy,  while  visiting 
the  Italian  shrines,  were  employed  oy  a  Lombard  prince  of  Salerno 
against  the  Saracens,  a.  d.  1016.  Their  success  led  to  fresh  engage- 
ments, and  attracted  many  of  the  restless  spirits  of  the  age  to  their  vic- 
torious stawiard.  By  then  a  great  part  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily 
was  torn  Utom  the  grasM^  the  infidels ;  and  to  indemnify  themselves 
for  an  unjust  division  of  the  spoil,  they  seized  upon  Apulia,  under  the 
first  count,  William  of  the  Iron  Arm,  one  of  the  sons  of  Tancred  de 
Uauteville,  1046.  Leo  IX.,  who  did  not  r^rd  these  formidable  and 
unscrupulous  neighbours  without  anxiety,  endeavoured  by  fraud  and 
force  to  drive  them  from  the  peninsiila.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed, 
but  fell  into  their  hands,  and  the  condition  of  his  release  was  a  present 
of  Apulia  and  Cilibria,  as  a  fief  of  the  holv  see,  1053.  Robert  Guis- 
card, anothet  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Tancred,  was  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  dukes  of  Apulia.  His  ambition  led  him  to  aim  at  the  conquest 
of  the  Greek  empire;  and,  in  1081,  he  besieged  Dyrrachium  (Durazzo) 
with  a  resolute  army  of  somewhat  less  than  30,000  men.  The  Emperpr 
Alexius  marched  against  him  in  person,  and  suffered  a  disgraceful  defeat, 
^he  dissensions  oi  Italy  recalled  Robert ;  and  while  preparing  a  second 
armament,  he  engaged  m  three  naval  battles  with  various  success  against 
the  combined  fleet  of  Venice  and  Constantinople.  An  epidemic  disease, 
which  attacked  him  at  Corfu,  proved  fatal  next  year,  and  carried  him  off 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  1085 ;  but  the  conquest  of  Sicily  was 
completed  by  his  brother  Roger.  The  latter  island,  then  a  prey  to  civil 
discord,  was  ixxsupied  by  a  number  of  emirs,  who  no  longer  recognised 
the  authority  of  their  sovereigns  in  Africa,  and  had  divided  the  country 
into  petty  principalities.  The  chivalrous  Norman  crossed  to  Messina, •» 
and  at  the  head  of  only  sixty  men  attacked  the  Saracens.  The  spoils 
he  acquired  soon  attracted  others  to  his  standard,  and  after  thirty  years 
he  became  master  of  the  island,  1090,  with  the  title  of  grand  count 
His  exploits  during  the  earlier  campaigns  in  Sicily  are  quite  romantic. 
To  strengthen  his  power,  Roger  behaved  with  mildness  and  toleration 
towards  the  vanquished,  and  the  Mussulmans  had  no  reason  to  complain 
of  a  change  of  masters.     Not  less  skilful  as  a  politician  than  valiant  as 

*  In  the  Greek  armies  were  many  English  nobles,  who.  to  avoid  the  oppression  of  the 
Norman  William,  and  despairing  of  the  fortunes  of  their  country,  had  sought  refuge  at 
Ihe  court  of  Constantinople.  These,  under  the  name  of  Varangians,  proved  true  aai 
fklthful  supporters  of  the  BvEantine  empire  till  iu  fkU. 
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a  warrior,  he  had  tlie  address  to  turn  to  his  own  advantage  all  the  pre> 
tensions  of  the  pope ;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  the  right  of  conferrinff 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  he  declared  the  Sicilian  princes  to  be  perpeta^ 
and  hereditary  legates  of  the  holy  see. 

Italian  Republics. — ^The  origin  of  these  republican  states  cannot 
now  be  precisely  ascertained,  but  we  may  place  them  after  a.  d.  990* 
Of  their  history  during  this  century  little  is  known,  except  that  they 
restored  the  Ron^an  municipal  government,  which  had  never  entirely 
ceased,  and  were  engaged  in  continual  hostilities.  The  niral  nobility 
were  soon  brought  into  subjection,  and  their  fortresses  dismantled ;  the 
towns  were  wisely  thrown  open  to  all  who  chose  to  settle  in  them ;  and 
the  military  habits  of  the  populace  protected  them  against  the  violence 
of  their  enemies.  But,  from  a  desire  of  tyrannizing  over  their  neigh- 
bours, they  imitated  the  example  of  the  ancient  Greek  republics,  '*  with 
all  its  circumstances  of  inveterate  hatred,  unjust  ambition,  and  atrocious 
letaliation,  though  with  less  consummate  actors  on  the  scene." 

Venice  had  subdued  the  Istrian  pirates,  a.  d.  939 ;  and  conquered 
Dalmatia,  in  1000,  before  any  rivals  to  her  comiaercial  garner  had  arisen 
in  the  cities  of  Genoa  and  Pisa,  or  anyj|||her  marts  weiflDnned  for  the 
merchandise  of  the  East  and  West.  The  democracy  naturally  lost  its 
predominance  in  the  augmented  riches  of  the  state ;  but  lest  the  supreme 
power  of  the  doee  should  be  abused,  he  was  reduced  to  a  mere  cipher 
oy  the  annual  election  of  councillors  to  superintend  his  conduct,  1009. 
In  the  contests  against  Robert  #ie  Norman,  the  Venetians  took  part 
with  the  Greeks,  but  were  defeated,  1081.  The  crusades  which  occur* 
red  shortly  after  paved  the  way  to  their  subsequent  riches,  insolence^ 
and  power. 

Genoa  and  Pisa. — ^These  two  republics  derive  their  ori^n  from  the 
anarchy  that  followed  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat,  in  888.  To 
this  year  the  Genoese  assign  the  election  of  their  first  consuls,  the  crea- 
tion of  thefr  senate,  and  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  with  all  the 
ancient  municipal  forms  recognised  by  Berenger  11.,  in  his  charter  of 
958.  Pisa  adopted  nearly  the  same  institutions  in  the  tenth  century; 
and,  like  the  other,  directed  all  its  energies  to  maritime  commerce.  The 
Saracens  were  the  first  enemies  which  these  two  cities  had  to  contend 
with;  Genoa  was  pillaged  in  93G,  and  Pisa  in  1005. 

GERMANY. 

Henrt  II.  did  not  receive  the  crown  of  Germany  in  1002,  without 
opposition ;  but  eventually  his  claims  and  fiuthority  were  recognised  in 
the  whole  of  the  duchies  and  by  all  the  electors.  The  peace  of  the 
kingdom  was,  however,  soon  disturbed  by  the  war  in  Franconia  and  on 
the  eastern  march.  Italy  was  for  a  time  estranged  from  Germany  by 
the  enemies  of  the  Marquis  of  Ivrea ;  and  the  towns  of  Lombardy, 
divided  between  the  partisans  of  Ardouin  and  Henry,  were  a  prey  to 
civil  strife.  In  1012,  Henry's  intervention  was  formally  demanded ;  for 
the  Romans,  being  formed  into  two  parties  in  the  election  of  a  pontiff, 
each  faction  nominated  its  own  candioate;  one  of  whom,  Benedict  VIII., 
having  been  driven  out  of  the  city,  came  to  Paderbom  in  great  stale 
and  entreated  the  assistance  of  the  German  monarch  to  establish  him 
in  his  dignity.    The  urgent  solicitations  of  the  pope  were  seconded  by 
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the  complaints  preferred  by  the  Archbishop  of  Milsh  sf^ainst  Aidouln. 
Li  the  campaign  of  1014,  Henry  advanced  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
crowned  emperor.  Retaining  across  the  Alps,  and  visiting  Burgundy 
and  Lorraine,  he  stopped  at  the  monastery  of  Saint  Vannes,  near  Vei^ 
dun,  where  he  w^as  prevented  from  embracing  a  eloistered  life  only  by 
the  good  sense  and  nimness  of  the  superior. 

House  or  Francohu. — Conrad  H.,  the  Salic,  descended  from  Otho 
the  Great,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  and  with  him  began  the 
line  of  Franconian  emperors,  a.  d.  1024.  To  secure  the  crown  in  hie 
family,  he  endeavoured  to  increase  its  influence  by  conferring  various 
duchies^nd  principalities  on  his  relatives.  His  son,  Hemrt  III.,  who 
succeeded  him  in  1039,  was  perhaps  the  most  powerful  and  absolute  of 
the  German  rulers.  Having  defeated  the  Hungarians,  he  obtained  the 
cession  of  all  the  country  between  Kahlenberg  and  the  Leitha ;  and 
when  he  had  confirmed  his  power  at  home,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
Italy,  where  three  popes  were  urgring  their  claims  to  the  triple  crown. 
None  of  them  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  German  king,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Bag^erg  was  elected,  with  the  title  of  Clement  II.  He  also 
nonainated  thflhree  succes8(ffi»  who  honoured  the  tiara  by  their  virtues, 
and  commenced  the  reform  of  ibe  clergy.  Uniting  the  fief  of  Franconia 
to  the  imperial  domain,  he  bestowed  the  forfeits  duchy  on  his  wife. 
Acnes, — entirely  laying  aside  the  usual  forms  of  popular  concurrence 
which  were  deem^  necessary  to  various  acts  of  sovereignty. 

Henry  IV.  was  only  six  years  old  when  his  father  died  in  1056.  The 
eare  of  his  minority  was  assigned  to  his  mother,  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  Under  his  new  guardian  he 
was  allowed  to  indulge  in  all  kinds  of  excess,  and  the  Saxons,  among 
whom  he  resided,  soon  grew  weary  of  the  expenses  of  the  licentious 
court,  and  its  attacks  on  £eir  liberties.*  To  keep  this  warlike  people 
within  their  bounds,  he  constructed  a  great  number  of  castles  in  Saxony 
and  Thuringia,  compelling  the  inhabitants  to  raise  with  their  own  hands 
those  fortresses  whose  garrisons  were  to  be  maintained  at  their  expense. 
His  proceedings  at  last  excited  a  general  revolt  among  them,  which  he 
soon  quelled,  but  at  a  great  cost  of  human  life,  1075. 

Investiture. — Henry's  adversary  was  the  celebrated  Gregory  VII., 
who  desired  to  free  the  church  from  the  temporal  authority  of  laymen; 
that  is,  to  deprive  all  princes  of  the  power  of  investing  bishops  with  the 
ring  and  crosier,  the  symbols  by  which  the  pope  himself  conferred  the 
spiritual  authority.  Gregory's  first  attack  was  violent.  In  a  council 
held  in  the  Lateran  Palace,  it  was  declared  that  no  laics  should  confer 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  or  clerks  should  receive  them  from  a  layman, 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  This  decree  was  carried  to  Henry  by 
four  legates,  charged  with  the  removal  of  this  annoyance  throughout  the 
German  church.  The  king,  then  occupied  with  the  Saxon  war,  at  first 
promised  them  his  aid ;  but  when  the  insurants  submitted,  he  forgot 
nis  pledge,  of  which  the  pope  reminded  hhn  in  a  threatening  manner. 
The  irritated  monarch  assembled  at  Worms  the  great  nobles  and  prelatee 
of  his  kingdom,  who  pronounced  Gregory's  deposition,  1076.    The  reply 

•  Ob  Cbe  oeeasion  of  a  quarrel  between  Henry,  and  Ocbo,  duke  of  BaTaria,  the  latter 
I  depoaad,  aad  the  dachy  conferred  on  Otho'g  eon<in-la«r,  Welf  or  Gnelrb*  fttMn  whom 
Urn  Bmnawick  une,  now  oecapyinf  the  Britith  throne. 
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«rtbe  Papal  See  was  the  FXCommaDicalion  oi  Ihe  king-,  aFcom-eniul  bj 
411  BcI  depriving  him  of  his  regal  dignity,  and  absolving  his  aubjeeti 
from  theii  oaths  of  allegiance. 

The  Uerman  arietocracy,  oppTMMd  b;  Heniy  IIL,  and  the  Saxui»i 
wnquishtd  bj  his  Bon,  run  lo  nrms,  as  much  lo  avenge  their  piiTSla 
injuries,  as  lo  enfoiee  iRe  papal  enetoaehmentB,  Tlie  rebel  cbieft,  at 
whoBe  heud  were  Rodolph  of  Swabia,  and  Guelph  of  Bavaria,  mrt  at 
Tribur,  Buapended  the  emperor  Irom  his  functiona,  and  threatened  to  de- 

EiBe  him,  it  he  did  not  procure  the  retractation  of  the  Romish  anathemai. 
eniy  yielded  lo  the  storm,  end  visited  Ital]',  where  lie  became  reconciled 
to  Ihe  pope,  on  certain  humiliating  conditions,  1077.  But  he  had  sub- 
ratned  only  to  gain  time,  and  being  encouraged  by  the  fidelity  of  hit 
Lombard  vassaU,  he  broke  tlie  treaty  to  which  he  had  eiven  bis  assent, 
and  inarched  agninst  the  rebellious  Germans,  who  had  already  elected 
Rodolph  of  Swibia  to  the  throne.  The  decisive  victory  of  Wolksbein 
b  Thuringia,  lORO,  was  fatal  lo  Rodolph,  who  perished  by  the  lance  of 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  afterwards  so  distinguished  in  the  First  Crusade. 
In  lta>y,  also,  Henry  was  triumphant;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  death 
of  Pope  Gregory  in  exile,  1085,  relieved  him  from  muBk  disquietude. 
But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  hia  victory,  and  liis  latter  days 
were  clouded  with  increasing  misfortunes.  First,  he  had  lo  contend 
■gainsi  a  new  competilor;  afterwards  against  his  own  son  Conrad; 
while  Ihe  confessions  of  his  wife  Bertha  added  to  his  domestic  afllictiona. 
Bui  he  continued,  in  despiie  of  all  these  miseries,  to  strucgle  with  Rao- 
nese,  and  by  bis  courage  effaced  at  least  his  earlier  faulls.  When 
Conrad  died,  his  brotlier  Henir  appeared  in  ana»  against  llieir  father, 
who  was  forced  to  fle«  before  hU  rebcllioui  child.  So  great  was  bia 
disltesB,  thai  ho  befrged  the  humble  post  of  reader  in  a  church  which  he 
himself  had  found^  and  was  refused.  Laying  himself  doWn  on  the 
•teps,  he  diod  of  hunger  In  1106,  and  his  body^'as  left  without  sepul* 
•we,  ae  being  that  of  an  eicommunicated  person.* 
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In  1022,  Robert  shared  the  regal  power  with  Hugh,  his  eldest  soiii 
who  was  soon  driven  to  revolt  by  the  narshness  of  his  mother  Constance^ 
who  required  from  hiin,  as  king,  the  same  implicit  obedience  which  he 
had  pivcn  when  a  child.  Robert  vanquished  and  pardoned  the  rebel.  On 
the  demise  of  Hugh,  soon  afterwards,  the  king  elevated  his  third  son 
Henry  in  his  stead.  Constance,  however,  preferred  tlie  youngest,  named 
Robert,  and,  by  her  ungracious  behaviour,  drove  Hcnnr,  as  she  had  be- 
fore compelled  his  brother,  to  revolt.  But  the  youthful  prince  was  far 
from  seconding  his  mother's  projects,  and  in  fact  united  with  his  brother 
against  her  tyranny.  They  returned  to  their  duty  a  short  time  before 
the  death  of  their  father,  which  took  place  at  Melun,  in  the  sixty-first 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  government,  1031. 

During  this  reign  the  Church  began  to  take  measures  against  the  heretics, 
who  appeared  in  great  numbers ;  some  of  whom  pretended  to  chanse  the  doc- 
trines, others  to  reform  the  manners,  but  all  were  persecuted  ahke.  In  a 
coancil  assembled  at  Orleans,  a  multitude  of  these  unfortunate  persons  were 
condemned  to  the  flames.  King  Robert  and  his  queen  were  present  at  their 
execution  ;  Vhen  Constance  remarking  amonff  the  victinas  an  ecclesiastic  who 
had  been  her  own  confessor,  thnist  out  one  of  his  eyes  with  an  iron  rod. 

Robertas  devotion  and  goodness,  the  chief  qualities  that  can  be  praised 
in  him,  were  not  very  elevated.  His  principal  occupation  was  founding 
churches,  chanting  with  the  priests,  and  correcting  the  liturgies.  Yet 
this  piety,  however  erroneously  directed,  was  accompanied  by  an  ardent 
chanty  that  should  ever  consecrate  the  memory  of  this  king.  The  poor 
were  his  friends ;  every  day  he  fed  three  hundred,  sometimes  a  thousand ; 
on  Holy  Thursday,  kneeling  and  in  sackcloth,  he  washed  their  feet,  and 
•erved  them. 

HsNRV  I.,  1031,  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  before  Robert,  his 
brother,  was  urged  to  assert  his  claims  to  the  crown ;  but  the  king  be- 
ing triumphant,  the  other  was  contented  to  accept  the  duchy  of  Burgundy, 
which  his  descendants  possessed  until  1361.  Another,  but  far  less  suc- 
cessful war,  occupied  the  remainder  of  his  reign.  The  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, Robert  the  Devil,  by  whose  aid  Henry  had  been  maintained  on 
the  throne,  having  died  in  1035,  while  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  left  William  the  Bastard,  afterwards  the  conqueror  of  Eng- 
land, to  succeed  him.  The  French  king  took  advantage  of  the  minority 
of  the  young  prince  to  weaken  his  power ;  but  no  sooner  had  William 
reached  man's  estate,  than  he  attacked  his  enemy  and  defeated  him  in 
three  battles,  1054. 

Philip  I.  succeeded  his  fatlier  in  1060,  and  commenced  the  longest 
reign  which  occurs  in  the  French  annals.  His  personal  acts  must  be 
carefully  separated  from  those  which  so  highly  characterized  the  chivalry 
of  France  during  this  period.  He  distinguished  himself  in  several  wars, 
but  in  his  private  life  indulged  in  vices  that  drew  upon  him  the  censures 
of  the  church  and  the  contempt  of  his  subjects.  He  trafficked  in  holy 
matters,  selling  to  the  highest  bidder  the  vacant  benefices  and  sees. 
Gregory  VII.  menaced  him  with  an  interdict,  but  the  pontiff's  severity 
was  exhausted  in  his  German  quarrel.  He  was  afterwards  successively 
exvommnnicated  by  two  popes,  at  the  councils  of  Autun  and  Clermont* 
en  aeoount  of  his  divorce,  but  was  eventually  restored  by  the  council  of 
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Pub,  hsld  in  1104.    The  latter  jpara  of  Philip's  reign  « 
■U  theaxcilement  ofthoFlnlCrueiide.     Ho  died  in  llOS 
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SPAIN. 

T^  AuiOBATiDEa. — MootUh  Spain  presented  in  every  qoartar  the 
ippMnuce  of  anarch;  end  diemembennenl,  at  the  very  period  when  ita 
•uilence  was  threatened  by  two  fonnidobla  enemies :  on  the  one  side 
b;  Alphonso  V.,  who,  after  rniitino  Gitlicia  to  the  kingdnms  of  Leon 
and  CaBlite,  took  possession  of  Toledo,  Madrid,  and  GuadaUxarn;  on 
ihe  other,  b;  African  trities  bent  on  a  war  of  eilerminaiion. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  there  appeared  in  Africa, 
beymd  Mount  Atlai,  in  the  deserta  of  ancient  GEetufia,  two  trihea  of 
Arab  origin,  known  by  the  spf oIlDtionB  of  Gitdala  and  Lamtuna.  Whpn 
them  were  converted  to  lalomlsm,  they  aasumed  the  name  of  Miirahilinl 
or  Almoravidea — thel  is,  men  of  God-  Excited  by  ihe  enihiiBiaam  of 
lh«ir  new  faith,  the;  crossed  the  moanlainsj  when  the  Arabs  of  Iho 
dMen,  nnitinff  with  the  new  people,  founded  the  city  of  Morocco.  Yu»- 
mf  wu  iti  first  emir,  end  bein^  summoned  by  Mohammed,  sovereit 
of  Cordova,  made  three  expeditions  into  Spain;  and,  on  learning  tl 
bebleneM  of  oil  the  netty  kings,  resolved  to  subjeol  Ihem  to  hie  power. 
In  1094,  ha  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  all  the  Mohammedan  stnIM 
in  tha  peninsula ;  but  soon  fell  himself  incapable  of  appropriating  their 
tenilones  as  he  had  intended.  It  is  true,  however,  he  gained  a  few 
MlvnntageB  over  the  Christians,  and  ravaged  Catalonia  afler  a  tenibiv 
battle,  in  which,  it  is  said,  30.000  men  were  slain. 

Cbristiah  Spain.— With  the  death  of  Bormndes  III.,  in  1037,  the 
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Garcia  m.  who,  notwithstanding  hia  great  Taloor,  waa  Barnamed  tla 
Trembler.  This  family  poaaesaed  the  four  Christian  thronea  of  Spain» 
which  were  redaced  to  three,  in  1038,  by  the  death  of  Gonzales  of 
Sobrarva. 

At  this  time  the  Moors  still  possessed  Andalusia,  Granada,  Mufcia, 
part  of  New  Castile,  and  all  the  seacoast  from  Barcelona  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus.  The  war  with  the  infidels  was  renewed  by  the  new  King 
of  Leon  and  Castile,  whose  frontiers  were  even  extended  to  the  Moo- 
dego,  and  the  Arab  princes  of  Saragoaaa,  Toledo,  Cordova,  and  Seville, 
were  compelled  to  pay  him  tribute.  On  Ferdinand'a  death  in  1065,  hia 
kingdom  was  divided  among  his  three  sons:  Sancho  had  Castile;  Al« 
bhonso,  Leon  and  the  Asturias ;  Garcia,  a  part  of  Portugal  with  Gdicia. 
Little  variety  characterizes  the  hbtory  of  these  states  until  1081,  when 
Henry  of  Burgundy,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  received  the  hand  of  Theresa, 
Alphonso^s  natural  daughter,  and,  as  dowry,  whatever  he  could  wrest 
from  the  Moors  in  Portugal.  Other  French  kniffhts  were  found  in  the 
Spanish  armies,  and  on  one  occasion  an  auxOiary  force  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  to  aid  Alphonso,  with  whose  assistance  the  Moors  were  driven 
into  Andalusia. 

The  CiD. — Although  Capmany,  with  an  excess  of  critical  scepticism, 
throws  doubts  upon  die  existence  of  this  warrior,  it  is  not  the  less 
necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  his  history.  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Vivar, 
Burnamed  Campeador  (the  battler),  and  Cid  (chief),  illustrated  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  1.,  founder  of  the  Castilian  monarchy.  He  was  bom  of 
a  noble  and  ancient  family  at  Burgos,  and  aided  Don  Sancho  to  deprive 
the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  latter  of  the  heritage  which  Ferdinand 
had  left  to  them ;  but  Sancho  having,  in  1072,  been  killed  at  Zamora, 
his  brothers  recovered  their  estates.  The  Cid  shortly  after  falling  into 
disgrace,  retired  from  court,  not  to  an  inactive  life,  for  with  his  own  fol- 
lowers alone  he  took  Alcazar,  and  maintained  himself  on  a  rock  near 
the  Guadalaviar,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Pena  de  el  Cid.  One  of 
his  most  remarkable  exploits  was  the  siege  of  Toledo,  which  lasted 
twelve  months,  and  attracted  many  cavaliers  from  Italy  and  France. 
From  the  number  of  French  families  which  settled  in  that  town,  their 
privileges  derived  the  name  of  Franchise.  The  Cid  next  conquered 
Valencia,  which  he  governed  with  the  authority  of  an  independent 
sovereign.    He  died  in  1099. 

ARABIAN  EMPIRE. 

Turkish  Conquests. — In  1038,  an  unsuccessful  battle  terminated  the 
Ghaznevide  dynasty,  and  the  choice  of  the  victorious  Turks  fell  on 
Togrul-beg,  founder  of  the  family  which  bears  the  name  of  Seljukian. 
In  the  space  of  sixteen  years  he  conquered  Balkh,  Carmania,  Taberistan, 
and  obeying  the  summons  of  the  caliph,  he  overthrew  the  Bowides,  whc 
had  long  reigned  at  Ispahan.  Togrul  next  assumed  the  title  of  Emir  al 
Omra:  seated  behind  a  black  curtain  and  holding  the  sceptre  of  the 
piophet,  the  Abbasside  invested  him  with  seven  rob^,  gave  him  seven 
captives  born  in  the  seven  climates  which  obeyed  the  Arab  dominion, 
presented  him  the  mystic  veil,  placed  two  crowns  on  his  head,  and  girt 
nim  with  two  swords,  to  show  that  he  was  master  both  of  the  East  and 
tiie  West*    Dying  without  children,  he  waa  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
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Alp  Anlan,  )b  the  title  and  pTCro^tivM  of  sultan,  1063.  The  Taiiant 
Uum,  for  such  is  the  meaning  of  Iub  name,  gallaDtiy  Attacked  the  Greek 
empire,  and  llie  provinces  of  Armenia  and  Georgia  fell  in  three  years. 
Romanus  Diogenes  bravely  opposed  him,  but  aAer,  a  few  trivial  suc- 
Msees,wa>  defeated  and  made  priaooer,  lOTl.  Tbe  fHirsai  part  of  AMa 
•ubmilted  to  Arslsn;  his  throne  «as  BUtcounded  by  ISDO  prtnece,  and 
yarded  by  200,000  hardy  warriors.  He  died  in  1073,  and  on  bis  tomb 
might  be  read  the  follovring  Inscription:  —  "0  ye  who  have  seen  the 
glory  of  Alp  Arslan  exalted  to  the  heavens,  lepair  to  Mam,  and  you 
will  behold  It  buried  in  the  dust!" 

Malek-Shah,  the  eldest  son  of  Alp,  nas  victorious  over  all  his  cont- 
TClitora  for  the  sovereignty,  and  extended  his  dominions  from  the  Chine8« 
Hontier  to  Arabia  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople.  Twelve 
times  Ibia  active  monarch  is  said  to  have  travelled  through  his  vast 
Idn^om.  He  embetlished  the  cities  of  Asia  with  public  buildinss; 
revived  and  honoured  the  pursuits  of  literature;  and  by  bis  reformation 
of  the  calendar,  approximated  ne^itly  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Gregorian 
Myle.  The  era  named  Cehlman  (i.  t.  glory  of  the  faith],  from  one  of 
Malek's  titles,  is  filed  to  the  15lh  of  March  a.  h.  471,  a.  d.  1073.  TbB 
■hah's  death,  in  1093,  was  preceded  by  the  murder  of  the  visir  Nizam, 
the  wine  and  virtuous  minister  of  two  sovereigns.  Thifly  jenrs'  faith- 
ful s«rvice  could  not  screen  him  from  the  attacks  of  faction,  and  at  th« 
Rge  of  ninety-three  ho  fell  beneath  the  dagger  of  a  fanatic  —  the  first 
victim  of  Hassan  Sebek,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  AssaBsins. 

With  tlie  son  of  Alp  Arslan  disappearfd  the  unity  of  the  empire. 
Barklnrok  succeeded  in  Persiu;  but  already  three  separate  dynastin 
reigned  in  Carmania,  Syria,  and  Iconlum,  which,  though  they  had 
obeyed  Malek-shah,  became  nearly  independent  al  his  death.    The  most 

Kwerful  of  these  petty  kingdoms  was  Roum,  which  had  been  founded 
_  a  prince  of  the  royal  family  in  1064.  Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth 
oenlury  Jerusalem  had  fnllen  under  the  power  of  the  Turks,  but  access 
to  its  holy  places  was  still  allowed  to  the  Christians.  In  1076,  It  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  who  insulted  and  oppressed  the  citizens  and  uil- 
grims  during  the  twenty  years  that  their  domination  lasted.  The  Caliph 
of  Egypt  obtained  possession  of  It  in  1096,  but  three  years  aflerwatda  it 
VU  captared  by  the  crusaders. 

BRITAIN. 

Dahisd  Line. — Elhelred  II.,  in  the  hope  of  freeing  himself  and  his 
■dbjscls  fiom  the  odious  tribute  of  Damgrll,  plalled  the  massacre  of 
•veiy  Dane  within  his  kingdom.  At  the  appointed  time,  13lh  Novem- 
ber 1009,  the  treacherous  design  was  executed,  but  failed,  as  it  merited, 
tn  its  results.  Sweyn  reappeared  with  a  numoous  force,  and  after 
•ome  years  of  hostility,  compelled  the  native  sovereign  to  take  refuge  in 
Normandy,  and  was  bimBeif  proclaimed  king  of  EnglanJ,  lOH.  FA- 
mund  Ironside,  1016,  struggled  manfully  for  his  father^s  crown,  and  was 
•evetvl  times  victorious  over  Canute,  Sweyn's  succeeaor;  but  his  death 
Mtablished  the  foreigner  on  the  throne  in  1017.  Tliis  prinee,  iusilv 
uned  the  Great,  was  aSable,  wise,  and  vlnuous.  By  bis  mamag- 
wiA  Emma,  Etbelred's  widow,  he  conciliated  the  vanquished,  and  dis- 
wcned  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  while  the  powerful  E^l  Godwin  wut 
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Sained  over  by  receiyin^r  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  His  reproof  of  the 
atteries  addressed  to  him  by  his  courtiers  is  well  known,  and  throws  a 
fj^voumble  light  on  his  character.  Preserving  the  authority  of  the  laws, 
he  added  to  their  efficiency  by  other  good  institutions  of  his  own ;  and 
effectually  checked  the  incursions  of  the  Scotch  on  the  northern  frontier  |  j 

He  composed  songs  which  were  sung  alike  by  Danes  and  Saxons ;  and  , 

patronized  tlie  literature  of  the  monks  not  less  than  the  wild  poems  of  the 
scalds.     In  1030,  he  risited  Rome  as  a  pilgrim ;  and  aAer  a  reign  of  ■ . 

twenty  years,  he  died  with  a  reputation  in^rior  to  no  monarch  of  his  ' . 

age.     lie  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Harold,  1036,  and  Hardicanute,  [  \ 

1039 ;  on  the  death  of  the  latter  the  crown  returned  to  the  ancient  family,  !  < 

1 1  in  the  person  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  1041.    The  accession  of  the        •    I : 

Danish  kings  had  produced  little  change  in  England,  since  most  of  their  1 1 

followers  had  embraced  Christianity,  and  assimilated  themselves  gradu- 
ally to  the  natives,  whose  laws  and  language  were  not  unlike  their  own.  ' ! 
The  mildness  of  Edward's  character  endeared  him  to  his  subjects,  in  j ' 
apite  of  his  Norman  favourites ;  but  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  the  j 
rebellion  of  Oodwin,  earl  or  governor  of  Kent,  which  was  soon  quelled,  ,  ■ 
and  by  occasional  hostilities  with  the  Welsh  and  Scotch.  In  1054  ' ! 
Siward,  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Macduff,  earl  of  Fife,  led  an  army  i ' 
against  MacbeUi,  whose  usurpation  of  the  northern  throne  has  been  im«  j ' 
mortalizcd  by  the  pen  of  Shakspeare.  Edward  died  in  1066,  and  was  i ! 
buried  in  the  ma^ificent  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster,  which  he  | 
had  rebuilt  from  its  foundation,  his  subjects  bewailing  his  loss  like  that  I ' 
of  an  affectionate  parent.  Harold,  the  son  of  Godwin,  immediately  j  | 
claimed  the  sceptre,  and  procuring  his  election  by  the  witan,  to  the 
prejudice  of  Edgar  Etheling,  the  legitimate  heir,  was  crowned  in  1066. 
Two  rivals,  the  king  of  Norway,  and  his  own  brother  Tostig,  now 
appeared  to  endanger  his  kingdom,  but  they  were  soon  defeated.  Wil- 
liam, duke  of  Normandy,  proved  a  more  formidable  competitor,  founding 
his  claim  to  the  crown  on  the  purpose,  if  not  the  testament,  of  Edward, 
and  on  the  oath  which  Harold  himself  had  made  to  promote  the  duke'a 
succession  to  it.  The  king's  reply  was,  that  the  promise  had  been 
extorted  by  violence,  and  that  as  he  had  been  elected  by  the  people,  he 
would  endeavour  to  show  himself  worthy  of  their  choice. 

Each  party  immediately  prepared  for  war,  but  it  was  unfortunate  for 
Harold,  that  he  had  meanwhile  to  march  against  the  Norwegian  king, 
who  had  landed  in  the  north  of  England.  The  two  armies  met  at  Stam- 
ford Bridge;  and  the  ranks  of  the  hostile  cavalry  haying  been  broken, 
their  leader  was  slain,  and  his  army  almost  annihilated.  In  the  midst 
of  the  rejoicings  which  followed  this  victory,  the  news  was  announced 
that  the  Normans  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sussex. 

No  so(»nor  had  William  received  the  answer  of  Harold,  and  heard  of 
his  coronation,  than  he  began  to  make  vigorous  preparations  for  invading 
England.  Ships  were  invmediately  constructed,  supplies  collected  from 
all  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  volunteers  from  every  quarter 
crowded  to  his  camp  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dive,  eager  to  share  in  the 
danger  and  plunder  of  the  campaign.  Unfavourable  winds,  and  the 
loss  of  several  vessels,  depressed  for  a  time  the  spirit  of  the  adventurers. 
At  lengtl.  the  favourable  moment  arrived ;  and  quitting  St.  Valery  with 
seven  hundred  ships,  he  landed  at  Pevensey,  28th  September  1066* 
rhither  Harold  flew  with  all  the  forces  he  could  muster,  and  at  a  place 


m/M  Smuao.  aboat  nine  raile*  from  Hastings,  was  fought  ihe  b&ttl« 
tbi  decidud  his  fats.  From  en  eatty  hour  until  sunset  the  fight  wu 
RODlinued  with  Tarying  success,  until  the  kinir  fell  pierced  with  an  airow 
ind  his  soldiers  fled  panic-stricken  from  the  field. 

"  It  was  ordained  (aaya  Turner),  by  the  supreme  Director  of  event*, 
that  England  should  no  longer  remain  insulated  flora  the  rest  of  Europe ; 
but  should  foT  its  own  benefit  and  ihe  improvement  of  mankind,  become 
connected  with  the  alTairs  of  the  Contini'Dt  The  AaglO'Saxon  dynast; 
was  therefore  terminated;  and  a  iovereign,  with  ^at  continental  poa> 
Mssions,  was  led  to  the  English  throne.  By  the  consequences  of  ihlR 
revolution,  England  acquired  that  interest,  and  establiabed  that  influence 
lathetraneactionBand  (iiTtunesof  its  neighbours,  which  have  continued  to 
die  present  day,with  equal  advantages  to  its  inhabitants  and  to  Europe." 
THcNoRMUiCoNquEST,  1DG6. — WiLUAM  I.  did  not  even  yet  succeed 
to  the  crown  without  further  struggle.  Edgar,  eurnaraed  Eiheling  o< 
the  liliutrioue,  who  had  been  nominated  king  on  the  death  of  Harold, 
WBi  supported  hy  the  Londoners  and  others;  but  disunion  and  disaEfeo- 
tion  prevented  them  from  taking  advantage  of  William's  delajr  in 
marching  upon  the  capital.  At  length,  when  he  appeared  before  the  city, 
■Aei  devastating  all  ihe  sarrounding  country,  a  deputation  of  tbe,inhabi> 
tania  waited  upon  him  with  an  o9er  of  Ihe  crown,  which  was  accepted, 
and  the  fratival  of  Cbristmas  appointed  for  the  coronation. 

The  Saxon  chiefs,  Edwin  and  Morcar,  whose  fatal  retreat  into  Ihett 
1  provinces  had  led  to  the  eurieoder  of  London,  being  now 
1  by  the  additional  power  which  the  invader  had  acquired  bj 
DU  po«session  of  the  capital  and  his  title  of  king,  took  the  custom- 
Vj  oaths  of  submisaion.  Meanwhile  the  Normans  were  almost  wholly 
•Dgaged  in  dividing  the  richea  of  the  conquered  territory.  Commit, 
■ionera  overran  all  tlie  country  that  was  io  the  power  of  their  army, 
making  inventories  of  every  kind  of  property,  public  and  privatei 
iuscribiDg  and  enregistcring  each  article  with  the  greatest  care.  Parti- 
cular inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  names  of  the  individuals  who  died 
in  battio  under  Harold,  of  such  as  had  survived,  as  well  of  those  who 
bad  been  prevented,  by  what  cause  eoevrr,  from  joining  his  standard. 
All  those  persons  or  their  heirs  were  deprived  of  their  possessions ;  and 
the  immense  proceeds  of  this  universal  spoliation  were  the  pay  of  the 
adventurers  who  had  been  enrolled  in  William's  host.  He  himwlf 
retained  for  his  own  share  all  the  treasures  of  the  ancient  kings,  the 
church-plate,  and  the  most  precious  of  the  articles  found  in  the  waro- 
booses  of  the  merchants.  The  barons  and  knights  received  vast 
domains,  castles,  villages,  and  even  entire  towns,  while  the  vassals 
were  rewarded  by  smaller  portions.  Towers  end  strong  places  arose  in 
eveiT  direction;  all  the  natives  were  disarmed,  and  compellpd  to  swear 
obedience  to  their  new  sovereign.  To  overawe  the  city  of  London,  thn 
,  conqueror  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Tower,  which  he  enlarged  and 
Strengthened;  here  he  raised  hU  dreaded  banner  beating  the  three  lions, 
and  similar  ensigns  floated  over  two  new  castles  towards  the  west  of 
the  city.  The  name  of  Saxon  became  a  lerm  of  reproach,  and  during  a 
whole  century  not  me  individual  of  this  race  was  elevated  to  any  civtl 
or  eceleuasticBl  dignity.  Even  their  language  and  alphabetical  charac- 
ters were  rejected  as  barbarous ;  in  uie  schools,  French  only  was 
iJlowed  to  be  taught ;  the  Norman  idiora  was  eotployed  ii>  all  legal  act* 
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until  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  and  some  tligfat  traces  of  it  may  ba 
found  at  the  present  day.  '  j ' 

The  victor  having  thus  secured  his  conquest,  returned  to  his  dakedoni 
to  receive  the  felicitations  of  his  Norman  subjects;  and  during  his 
absence,  the  Saxons,  incensed  by  the  arrogant  government  of  his  vice- 
roys, rose  in  arms.  Their  revolt  however  was  of  brief  duration ;  lor 
hastily  returning,  he  attacked  Exeter,  the  stronghold  of  tiie  insurgents, 
and  took  it  after  a  aieg[e  of  eighteen  days. 

While  all  hopes  of  independence  were  thus  eradually  crushed  in  the 
West,  the  extensive  provinces  of  the  North  offered  an  asylum  to  the 
friends  of  liberty.  Edgar  had  early  taken  refuge  with  Malcolm  Can- 
more,  king  of  Scotland,  by  whom  he  was  received  as  legitimate 
sovereign,  and  whose  alliance  was  firmly  assured  by  his  marriage  with 
Margaret^  the  youngest  sister  of  the  English  prince.  William  did  not 
wait  for  his  antagonists  to  begin  the  campaign,  but  resolutely  marching 
northwards,  defeated  all  who  opposed  him,  cruelly  devastating  tlie 
whole  country,  at  the  cost,  it  is  said,  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
lives.  Malcolm  was  soon  obliged  to  submit,  and  consent  to  hold  certain 
portions  of  his  kingdom  as  a  vassal  of  the  English  crown,  while  ESdgart 
the  last  male  descendant  of  Cerdic,  was  compelled  to  seek  a  reconcuia^ 
tion  with  the  victor,  1073. 

The  conqueror  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  orffaidzation  of  his 
government,  and  as  his  power  depended  on  the  swora  alone,  all  grants 
and  fiefs  were  burdened  with  the  condition  of  furnishing,  whenever 
required,  a  certain  number  of  horsemen  completely  armed ;  and  by  this 
regulation,  called  the  knights'  service,  the  lung  was  enabled  to  raise  in 
a  brief  space  an  army  of  60,000  cavalry.  The  tenants  of  the  crown 
exacted  a  similar  and  proportional  service  from  their  dependants.  All 
the  followers  of  William  were  noble,  in  right  of  their  victory  and  foreign 
birth.  After  himself,  in  point  of  rank,  stood  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, or  count;  next  to  him  his  lieutenant  or  viscount  fvice-count) ; 
then  came  the  different  ranks  of  soldiers,  namely,  barons,  kniffhts,  and 
esquires  or  sergeants.    A  general  survey  was  made  of  England,  the 

Sarticulars  of  which  were  inserted  in  the  Domesday  Book,  or  Book  of 
udgment.  From  this  account  and  other  equally  credible  sources,  we 
learn  that  the  daily  revenue  amounted  to  1061  pounds  weight  of  silver, 
or  nearly  one  million  and  a  quarter  sterling  per  annum ;  an  enormous 
sum,  when  we  consider  that  the  value  of  this  metal  was  perhaps  ten 
times  as  great  as  it  is  at  present. 

Robert,  William's  eldest  son,  and  the  Norman  lords,  took  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  their  sovereign  to  revolt.  From  1078  to  1084,  the  king 
conducted  several  expeditions  into  France,  reduced  Manceaux,  and 
defeated  the  prince,  1079;  but  the  latter  again  took  up  arms,  on  the 
pretence  that  th^  duchy  of  Normandy  fell  to  him  immeaiately  upon  his 
father  becoming  the  sovereign  of  a  foreign  nation.  He  was  supported 
by  the  king  of  France,  who  could  not  regard  without  uneasiness  the 
exaltation  of  his  vassal.  This  was  the  origin  of  a  long  series  of  wars 
betweeii  the  two  countries,  during  which,  as  the  conqueror  was  march- 
ing towards  Paris,  an  accident  caused  his  death,  1087.  In  the  previous 
year,  a  total  failure  of  the  harvest  in  England,  and  a  malignant  disorder, 
carried  off  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants.' 

William  Rcrus,  1087,  the  second  son,  took  possession  of  his  father's 
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Anae,  not  tiiiwaver  without  resistance,  for  revolta  broke  out  in  soreiBl 
parts  of  the  country,  nhicli  wore  put  down  by  the  aid  o(  tlie  .SaxooSi 
who  llockeil  to  the  royal  sMiulird.  Normandy  was  at  Ihia  time  in  a 
troubled  Btule,  owtn?  to  Ilia  bad  ffovemmenl  of  Robert,  who,  after  tuo 
inTaeions  from  England,  resignea  the  adminiatraUon  of  his  kingdom  to 
hia  brother  for  tea  thousand  mnrkB,  with  which  sam  he  riiiaed  a  body  of 
iroipa  and  embarked  for  the  Crdbadm.  Rafus  governed  hia  subjecti 
with  a  rod  of  iron ;  and  his  treasury.  Boon  exhnustM  by  hia  prodizdi^, 
was  replenished  by  the  most  unscrupulous  means.  Taxes  aniT  fines 
were  iniposed  on  the  liberty  of  hunling,  while  a  transffreeaion  of  many 
of  the  forest-laws  was  tnade  punishable  with  death.  It  was  this  king, 
slsD,  who  established  l]ie  '>  bonelic  of  clergy,"  by  virtue  of  which,  ^1 
persons  capitally  convicted,  saved  their  lives  by  proving  that  they  could 
read — a  most  convincing  proof  of  the  rarity  of  such  Sn  accomplishment. 
WiDiaiQ,  who  had  now  become  odious  to  hia  people,  was  ahol  in  Iha 
New  Forest  of  Hampabite,  whether  acoidontaliy  or  by  design,  is  un- 
certain,  Sd  August  1100. 

IfjiLCOi^M  CtNHORE. — In  1091,  William  entered  Scotland  to  revenge 
an  invasion  by  Malcolm,  whom  he  compelled  to  do  homage  for  &t 
southern  counties,  The  Scotliah  king  and  hiji  eldest  son  periahed  in 
battle  at  the  siege  of  Alnwick  castle,  1093,  when  the  throne  was  seized 
bv  Donald  Barte,  who  in  a  few  months  was  deposed  by  Duncan,  an 
■llei[iliinate  son  of  Malcolm^s;  and  he,  in  hia  lum,  was  cut  olf  by  Mai- 
ped'er,  Maormor  or  Earl  of  the  Meams. 

THE  CHURCH. 

TheBotnan  bishops  hadlongbeendesirousof  extending  the  Christian 
religion  into  the  countries  occupied  by  the  Mohammedans;  but  tha 
(ToudIcs  of  Europe  prevented  them  from  directing  a  full  share  of  theii 
titebtion  to  that  obJecL  A  favourable  opportunity,  however,  occutred 
at  the  Mid  of  this  century,  and  Peter  the  Hermit  preached  a  holy  war 
thioagfaout  Chrislendem.  The  papsl  power  and  corruption  had  now 
nearly  attained  their  height.  Uenedlcl  IX.  was  so  disorderly  in  hia  con- 
duct, that  even  the  Italians  degraded  him  from  his  office  in  lO.IS,  and 
again  in  104't.  Leo  IX.,  a  pope  of  a  different  character,  was  not  tha 
least  deserving  of  thoae  who  obtained  the  name  of  aaint.  Hia  regula- 
tions for  correcting  and  punishing  the  enormous  vices  of  the  clergy  may 
be  held  as  some  erilenon  of  the  corrupt  stale  of  the  church. 

(iniooRT  vn.,  Hildebrand,  who  waa  the  first  ponlitT  elected  by  tha 
college  of  cardinals,  1073,  waa  a  man  in  every  way  suited  to  maintain 
the  cause  of  the  Roman  aoe,  his  chief  object  being  the  attainment  of 
worldly  gain  and  authority.  While  he  diaputed  with  the  emperor  for 
power,  he  contended  with  human  reason  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of 
lianaubstantiation,  and  with  the  clergy  for  the  enforcement  of  celibacy: 
a  practice  that  had  early  been  introduced  into  the  Christian  church  Irom 
the  Jewish  Eaaenes,  and  the  philosophical  seel  of  the  Gnostics.  He 
"brmn  by  eicommunicaling  some  of  the  ministers  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
IV.,  on  the  pretence  of  eimony,  and  then  denied  to  the  sovereign  tha 
right  of  investiture  by  the  ring  and  crosier ;  maintaining  that  the  estate! 
of  the  bishops  might  be  conferred  by  a  layman,  but  that  those  emblem* 
)f  Bpiriloal  power  ould  only  ba  bestowed  by  ttie  vicar  of  Christ,    !%• 
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resUtance  of  Henry  led  to  the  deposition  of  the  pope  by  the  eonncQ  ol 
Worms ;  when  Grt^cory  in  his  turn  excommuoicated  the  king,  and  le- 
leased  his  subjects  trom  their  allogriance,  1076.  His  majesty  obtained 
nn  absolution  from  tliis  sentpnce  by  sitting  at  the  pope's  gate  three  days 
barefooted,  and  clad  in  coarse  woollen.  Ketniaaing  his  steps,  he  not 
only  subdued  tlie  German  rebellion,  but  also  banished  the  rsfraotory 
pontiff,  and  commanded  himself  to  be  crowned  in  Rome  by  the  antipops 
Guibert  (Clement  III.),  aU84.  Gregory  expired,  the  year  following,  at 
Salerno,  saying,  **  I  have  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity,  tlier»* 
fore  do  I  die  in  exile.** 

Towards  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  Hungarians  were  convert- 
ed, and  their  king,  Stephen,  received  the  title  of  '*  Apostolic**  from  the 
pope.  In  France,  Berenger,  archdeacon  of  Angers,  openly  attacked 
tlie  new  opinions  on  the  eucharist,  for  which  he  was  twice  threatened 
with  excommunication :  while  at  Constantinople,  the  patiiaich  Ceni- 
larius  resisted  the  claims  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  the  chief  rank  and 
authority  among  the  faithful,  1053. 

Transubstantiation. — This  most  astonishing  doctrine  arose  from  taking  a 
figure  of  speech  in  a  literal  sense.     Accurding  to  the  Romish  church,  when 
I  the  words  of  consecration  have  been  pronounced  by  the  priest,  the  bread,  and 

I  every  fragment  into  which  it  is  again  broken,  become  the  actual  body  of  flesh 

.  and  blood  in  which  our  Redeemer  suffered  upon  the  cross, —  remaining;  bread 

'  to  the  sight,  touch,  and  taste,  yet  ceasing  to  be  so.     Of  all  the  corruptions  of 

pure  Christianity,  this  last  was  the  slowest  in  being  adopted.     It  was  first  pro- 
posed in  ti31  bv  Kadbcrt,  afterwards  abbot  of  Corbey ;  but  it  was  not  declared 
I  the  doctrine  of^the  church  until  1215.     When  the  question  was  first  brought 

I  before  Hiidebrand,  he  not  only  inclined  to  ths  principle  of  Berenjg[er,  by  whom 

it  was  opposed,  1079,  but  pretended  to  consult  the  Virgin  Mary,  who,  he 
J  asserted,  had  pronounced  against  it.    It  was  finally  declared  by  Innocent  III. 

to  be  a  tenet  necessary  to  salvation. 

<  La  Chartreuse. —  In  the  midst  of  the  troubles  which  at  this  time  agitated 
I  the  church,  there  arose  a  new  order  of  soliruries,  who,  by  holiness  of  life, 
|«  mortification,  and  prayer,  at  once  edified  the  people  and  honoured  religion.  St. 
j  Bruno,  founder  of  the  order  of  Chartreuse,  was  born  at  Cologne  of  distinguish- 
ed parents ;  and  soon  became  so  skilful  in  theology,  that  he  passed  for  one  of 

•  the  most  learned  doctors  of  the  age.     While  filling  a  distinguished  station  in 

I  the  cathedral  of  Rheiins.  he  suddenly  formed  the  resolution  of  withdrawiny^ 

I  into  solitude.     With  some  of  his  friends,  in  whom  he  had  inspired  similar  feeU 

ings,  he  retired  into  the  desert  of  the  Chartreuse,  in  the  diocese  of  Grenoble, 

whither  the  report  of  their  sanctity  quickly  attracted  a  number  of  imitators. 

St.  Bruno  himself  was  invited  to  Rome  by  urban  II. ;  but  the  disorders  which 

<  he  beheld  there  soon  disgusted  him,  and  he  retired  into  Calabria,  where  ho 
[  founded  a  monastery,  in  which  he  died.  The  rcffulations  of  the  order  are  still 
I               prcbcr\'ed  with  the  same  strictness  as  when  first  drawn  up.    Each  brother  has 

a  Separate  cell ;  they  live  upon  the  plainest  food,  and  that  in  small  quantities; 

and  only  the  Sabbath  is  spent  in  each  other's  society.  Their  clothing  is  simple 
i  and  coarse ;  sackcloth  is  worn  next  the  skin  ;  all  gold  and  silver  ornaments  iire 

{  eioressly  forbidden,  even  in  their  religious  services,  with  the  exception  of  a 

I  ftilrcr  chalice  used  in  the  sacrament.     They  observe  the  strictest  silence,  com- 

mnnicatiiig  only  by  signs,  and  support  themselves  by  the  labour  of  their  hands. 

TaucB  OF  God.— In  these  ages,  when  a  country  was  it  peaoe  vrith  its  neigh- 
bours, it  was  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  private  wars,  individuals  taking  upon 
ihemselves  the  right  of  deciding  their  own  quarrels.  In  consequence  of  the 
confusion  which  this  cansed,  it  was  enacted  by  the  council  of  Clermont,  that 
from  sunset  on  Wednesdav  to  sunrise  on  Monday,  in  every  week,  the  Trnce 
ef  God  should  be  observed  on  pain  of  excommunication,  cut  the  same  eoun- 
cU  also  published  a  canon,  which  has  ever  since  produced  the  most  disastrous 
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w. — Wiih  the  decsf  and  cornipllan  ot  ihs  Lilin  Ipnguue.  iha 
10  af  the  Holjr  Scripturea  hod  lieeome  uKleaa  lo  ihe  people ;  eiid 
■ee  exened  ha  pmrer  in  prosEribing  ihe  use  of  tucb  vemieulu 


iAbcU  wberefCT  Romanism  ie  lolentcd   or  eslnblishcd ;   liBmely.  ihal   ' 

btaliDp  or  priesi  shall  promiae  upon  oaih  liege  obediun— ■-■-      -  ' 

TaitrinoH.— ~ 

(he  Rninan  ■> 

tnuablioDi  u  enated.    Thia  »us  done  ii.  . . 

iImu  taught  aa  Chmlionily  woa  not  lo  be  tbund  in  ihe  wnlleo  ward  of  God.* 
Vagus  unwriiien  irsdiiion,  ihe  anilice  af  ihe  earlji  hrrelice.  wac  uaed  initead, 
00  tbti  usumpiion  ihni  many  ihinn  hid  been  revealed  which  luid  nol  been 
Mmmitlod  to  Britlng.  Thue,  like  ihe  Fhangeea,  ihe  Romiali  clcriy  corropled 
Om  riiHil  and  faiihor  the  Weeiein  Church.  Gregory  VU.  imutd  ihe  fini  of 
ihCM  prohibiliona,  refiuing  lo  iho  Boheniiani  ihe  liberly  of  perfartniag  ihe 

THE  CRtJSADES. 

Pkteh  TBI  HtRMiT. — Durins  mony  centuries  the  devout  ChriatiaM 
•f  ell  couDtriee  had  gratified  ihMr  curioeit;  or  excited  (heir  plelj  by 
bborioua  pileriaiageB  to  the  Holj  Land,  Uie  theatre  or  Ihe  misaion  and 
■oSniii^  of  OUT  Sleased  Lord.  When  at  length  Palestine  Tell  under 
Ae  dominion  of  the  Saracens — and  sUll  later,  when  the  Turkish  hordes 
ormran  H, — these  Tisils  became  more  datigerous,  and  perhaps,  on  that 
icfj  Account,  more  nuineroas.  The  humble  and  defcncwleBB  palmers 
were  treated  with  the  grealeat  contumely;  and,  becoming  victims  uf 
private  rapine  or  pHblic  oppression,  they  often  sank  within  sight  of  the 
object  for  which  they  had  encountered  innumerable  perils.  Their  piteous 
ttw  of  suOering  excited  the  Bynipnihy  of  Chris  tend  oiu,  when  the  letters 
oT Alexius  aiuJ  the  eloquence  of  Pelcr  the  Hermit  set  fire  "to  that  in- 
tUmmable  mass  of  enllmsiasm  that  pervaded  Europe."  'J'he  zealous 
apostle  of  the  Holy  Wnr  had  been  liimself  an  eyewitness  of  the  aufTer- 
n^  of  the  ntlives  and  pilgrims  of  PaieBtine.f 

STlveslet  111  and  Gregory  VH.  had  mfditated  a  Europc<an  armament 
BSUnst  Asia ;  but  the  glory  of  Ihe  enterprise  was  reserved  for  Urban  U. 
i»  the  council  of  Clermont,  I09S,  ihe  listening  thousands  shouted  with 
Mw  Tolce,  "  it  ia  the  will  of  God,"  and  impressed  on  their  garments  the 
aifn  of  rtie  cross.  Their  numbers  were  increased  by  the  ofll>r  of  a 
plenary  indulgence,  extending  to  past  as  well  as  future  erimea.  Who 
ITOuld  heAiIi)te,  when  the  ctown  of  martyrdom  was  alloHml  to  those  who 
Mil  The  departure  of  Ihe  expedition  had  been  fixed  for  the  15lh  August 
1096 :  but  before  thai  period  arrived,  a  thooghtleas  crowd  of  both  Mxes 
iMned  from  Fniice  vtiiJi  Peter  at  their  head,  and  Walter  the  Penniless 
U  his  lieuteaaM;  other  bands  of  enthusiaals  followed,  one  in  particular 
bnng  under  the  guidance  of  a  goose  and  a  goal.^  Tbeireatliest  exploits 
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MtllerarlulMuklmoraiKiaUeiiaoilinb.  "TMi^aiMln  Efipiian  lyiubciiiinuDI 
DMMBnn,  atBDnoreod.  Tin  »imi  iMsnl  Tjphna  or  ll*  Devil.  Thu»  »e  1««  !!■ 
Manlelne  nppnlnf  iiniKipTa*  nTgDul  atiit  eril  ai  iMnitiidn,  at  Ilw  Ik«i1  nf  IIm  linimni 
DDk  of  cniMdina  Innden.    Can  iDf  ooa  douM  Uw  ■  lirt<  poiiliHi  of  thi*  hwi  lausl 
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were  against  the  Jews,  thousands  of  whom  along  the  Rhine  and  tla 
Moselle  were  pillaged  and  slain.  The  first  party  tinder  Walter  passed 
vat'e  through  Hungary;  but  were  attacked,  and  one-third  of  their  number 
slain,  in  Bulgaria.  Peter,  who  followed  with  40,000  men,  seeing  on  Um 
walls  of  Semlin  the  clothes  of  sixteen  crusaders  who  had  been  impaled, 
took  a  cruel  revenge,  massacring  all  the  prisoners  he  could  make.  No 
sooner  had  they  reached  Constantinople,  and  recovered  from  tlieir 
fatigues,  than  their  riotous  behaviour  compelled  Alexius  to  hasten  their 
passage  aero  s  the  strait.  They  soon  fell  an  easy  prey  to  Soliman  oo 
the  plains  of  Nice ;  and  300,000  perished  before  one  single  place  was 
rescued  from  the  infidels. 

First  Crusade. — ^A  disciplined  army  was  now  assembled  under  God 
frey  of  Bouillon,  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  and  Hugh  the  Great  of  Ver 
mandois ;  and  breaking  up  their  encampment  in  1096,  they  marched  by 
three  different  routes  for  Constantinople,  where  they  all  met  within  nine 
months.  Their  numbers  and  discipline  excited  the  fears  of  the  emperor, 
who  skilfully  extricating  himself  from  every  difficulty,  saw  all  of  them 
at  length  across  the  Bosphorus.  At  a  grand  muster  on  the  plains  of 
Bithynia  next  year,  100,000  armed  knights  were  counted,  the  flower  of 
European  chivalry ;  and  the  total  number  has  been  raisied  to  600,000, 
not  including  priests,  women,  and  children,  llie  city  of  Nice,  after  an 
obstinate  assault,  fell  into  their  hands ;  and  one  fiercely  contested  battle 
at  Dorylaeum  decided  the  fate  of  Asia  Minor.  A,  fatiguing  march  under 
a  burning  sun,  during  which  they  suffered  intolerable  thirst,  conducted 
those  iron-clad  warriors  to  Antioch.  The  siege  being  formed  about  the 
middle  of  October,  the  town  yielded  to  treachery  at  the  end  of  seven 
montlis :  but  the  victors,  in  their  turn,  were  attacked  at  once  by  the 
garrison  in  the  citadel  and  by  an  innumerable  army  of  Turks  or  Arabians. 
During  twenty-five  days,  the  Christians  were  on  the  verge  of  destruc- 
tion; till,  taking  courage  from  despair,  they  salli^  out  and  annihilated 
the  besieging  host,  1^8.  Famine  and  pestilence  now  made  deep 
ravages  among  them :  the  Count  of  Flanders  was  reduced  to  beg  a 
dinner,  and  Duke  Geoffrey  is  said  to  have  borrowed  a  horse.  But  the 
fainting  spirits  of  the  army  were  in  due  time  revived  by  the  cunning  of 
a  priest  and  the  policy  of  the  chiefs.  St  Andrew  had  thrice  appeared  to 
Peter  Bartholomew,  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  the  place  where  the 
|tecl  head  of  the  lance  that  pierced  the  side  of  our  Redeemer  lay  con- 
cealed. He  was  told  to  seek  it  and  use  it  as  a  banner,  and  to  assure 
the  leaders  of  the  expedition  that  under  that  mystic  weapon  they  could 
not  fail  to  march  to  victory.  The  Holv  Lance  was  discovered,  and 
dazzled  the  eyes  or  the  imagination  of  a  fanatical  multitude.  After  a 
delay  of  ten  months,  caused  by  intemperance  and  distress,  the  army, 
diminished  to  40,000,  began  their  march  to  Jerusalem,  which  was  taken 
after  a  siege  of  six  weeks,  in  1099,  about  460  years  after  its  conquest 
by  Omar.  Three  days  were  spent  in  promiscuous  slaup^hter :  70,000 
Moslems  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  Jews  were  burnt  m  their  syna- 

gogues ;  and  a  multitude  of  unfortunate  captives  still  remained  to  gratify 
le  avarice  of  the  conquerors.  "  The  holy  sepulchre  was  now  free ; 
and  the  bloody  victors  prepared  to  accomplish  tneir  vow.  Bareheaded 
and  barefooted,  with  contrite  hearts,  and  in  an  humble  posture,  they 
ascended  the  Hill  ef  Calvary,  amidst  the  loud  anthems  of  the  clergy ; 
the  stone  which  had  covered  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;   and 
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Willi  tears  of  joy  and  peoitence  the  moDument  of  iheir  redemp- 
Ban." 

The  naanim^usToii^Gorthe  army  fleeted  GoDFiiErkingorJeiusalem, 
1099,  but  he  refused  to  accept  the  title,  or  to  wear  a  crawD  of  gold  in 
that  city  in  which  his  Redeemer  had  been  cronned  with  thorns.  Ha 
vas  scarcely  seated  on  Ihe  throne,  with  Iha  title  of  Baron  of  the  Holy 
Setiolcbra,  vhen  he  was  summoned  to  the  Geld  by  tlie  approach  of  IM 
Solian  of  Egypt  with  an  anny  of  more  than  300,000  meu.  The  total 
tout  of  the  Tatter  on  the  Geld  of  AHcalon  complelel;  eBtabliehed  ths 
Latia  kingdom  in  Syria,  which,  by  the  Brma  of  Godfrey  and  the  two 
BaldwiDs,  soon  equalled  in  extent  the  dominions  of  the  ancient  roon* 
uchs  of  Jiidab  and  Israel.  The  laws,  language,  and  feudal  Jurispm- 
dence  of  the  Franlts  were  introduced ;  the  orders  of  the  knights  of  iha 
Hospital  of  St.  John,  and  of  ilie  Temple  of  Solomon,  were  founded  — 
the  Gnnesl  bolwarks  of  the  Chtislian  power. 

Beadi  Mill's  History  of  the  Ctussdes;  or,  MichBud. 
GENERAL  TABLE  OF  THE  CRUSADES. 
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Kii.|JPop«. 

EfcDU. 

Bfua/kitile 

c.„ 

E»il». 

From 
AiB. — 

CHIVALRY. 

The  eztravsganees  of  chiTBhy  long  caused  the 

Bd  Stt  an  exampte  of  the  caprice  and  absurdiiT  of  lou  uuuisn  imuu.      i  uh  m* 

toiisa  or  ihB  order  iTBcesiu  rise  lo  the  elevomh  century,  and  to  ihe  ■ggrandiM' 

mantof  lh«  French  baroni  ai  the  commencemenlof  the  ibirdor  Capeiian  race. 

Etiit  noble  in  Ms  caitle  emulated  the  pomp  of  his  sorereign  :  in  esch  district 

the  ceremony  of  a  court  was  msiutained,  which  becamo  a  schcxil  of  manners 

where  Ibe  lugb-bom  yontb  received  their  education.    At  the  sge  of  iwenly- 

one,  they  were  eUgiblc  to  the  honourable  diatinclion  of  knighthood.     Reapeot 

for  Ihe  genller  lei.  and  the  influence  of  ibe  Cbiislian  religion.  conlribul«l  to 

(brro  the  cherseter  of  iba  youn^  knigbl.    He  appenre  as  a  man  aclualed  by  a 

dsriog  and  martial  apirii,  eeekuig  hiB  reward  in  ibo  approhation  of  the  ladies, 

to  one  of  whom,  u  to  a  superior  being,  the  object  of  his  early  choice,  be  was 

bound  lo  communicate  every  ihoughl  and  action.    The  lournamBnla,  mock- 

Sghts  between  wlected  indiTiduala,  date  from  a  very  early  period,  but  Ibsfl 

wtcr  feim  BMiat  b«  ascribed  to  the  regulaiions  of  Geoffrey  of  Prauilli,  lOfS. 

*         Here  ihronn  or  knlihM  and  hsrani  bald 

In  <i«di  of  pn»  hiib  triumph  hald, 

Wlib  no<e  at  >»>»«,  irt>«>  brithi  nrt 
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Tlie  peacock;  plMaauit.  and  swan,  were  regarded  aa  emblems  of  the  panAi 
and  priae  of  chivalry,  and  reverenced  with  such  relig;ious  veneration  that  Um 
knient  was  sometimes  bound  by  an  oath  made  to  his  Creator,  to  the  Virgin,  to 
theladies,  and  to  one  of  these  birds.  But  while  the  Uws  of  chivalry  breathed 
nothing  but  religion,  virtue,  honour,  and  humanity,  the  times  were  marked  by  I 
profligacy,  violence,  and  barbarism.  It  flourished  durina  these  centuries  of 
returning  order,  having  appeared  when  the  worst  period  ofbarbarism  had  goM 
by,  and  society  was  banning  to  assume  a  regular  form.  It  gradually  gav« 
way  to  the  chivalry  of  modem  Europe,  as  mankind  became  capable  of  eon* 
ducting  themselves  agreeably  to  reasonable  principles  of  action. 

STATE  OF  THE  WORLD  AT  THE  EPOCH  OF  THE 
CRUSADES,  FROM  1096  TO  1273. 

Rome  and  Gerxant  were  the  dominant  powera  of  the  West :  both  assimied 
the  right  of  creating  kings,  to  which  the  former  added  that  of  deposing  them. 
The  quarrel  of  investitures,  begun  by  Henry  IV.  and  Gregory  VIl.,  set  Europe 
in  flames.  The  nobles  took  this  opportunity  of  securing  their  independence : 
anarchy  reigned  in  the  cities ;  and  the  fields  were  ravaged  by  undisciplmed 
bands  of  armed  men. 

France  began  to  assume  a  more  tranquil  position,  the  number  of  states 
bein<r  greatly  diminished :  but  there  still  remained  several  powerful  vassals. 
The  Dukes  of  Normanay,  become  more  formidable  since  the  conquest  of 
England,  had  subjected  tne  sovereigns  of  Brittany ;  and  the  Dukes  of  Aqm« 
taine  reigned  over  the  vast  territory  lying  between  the  I/)ire  and  the  F]rrenees. 
the  Cevennes  and  the  Ocean.  The  greater  part  of  Languedoc  obeyed  the 
Counts  of  Toulouse  ;  those  of  Flandera  added  to  their  possession  of  that  fertile 
country  the  submission  of  their  neighbours ;  and  the  Counts  of  Champagne 
enjoyed  that  rich  part  of  France  which  still  bears  the  name.  The  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  attached  to  the  monarchy  by  the  closest  ties  of  blood,  governed 
from  the  banks  ef  the  Loire  to  the  Straits  of  Dover. 

In  SPAur  two  kings  were  ihe  terror  of  the  Moon :  Sancho,  who  united 
Navarre  to  Aragon;,and  Alphonso  of  Castile,  who  gradually  extended  hit 
southern  frontier.  Meanwhile,  the  new  Count  of  Fortii^  planted  the  bannei 
of  Christianity  on  the  banks  ot  the  Tagus. 

Enslaivd,  under  the  resolute  concjueror  William,  was  at  once  oppressed  by 
his  exactions  and  strengthened  by  his  prudence. 

Bohemia,  increased  by  the  conquest  of  Poland,  became  a  remarkable  power, 
and  sided  with  the  Emperor,  who  had  conferred  the  regal  title  on  its  chiefs. 
Hungary,  in  a  weaker  state,  supported  the  interests  of  the  pope,  who  had 
given  its  princes  a  crown.  Poland  was  one  wide  scene  of  confusion,  under 
dukes  without  talent  and  without  authority.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia 
i  were  still  in  obscurity.    Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily,  reunited  under  the  war- 

I  like  Normans,  were  respected  in  the  West,  being  at  once  the  terror  of  the 

!  Greek  empire,  and  the  protectora  of  Italy. 

The  Greek  Expire,  long  tending  towards  its  full,  and  midermined  by  aU 
the  evils  which  can  destroy  a  state,  vras  still  preserved  by  the  extreme  prudenoa 
and  sa^pidty  o(  Alexius  Comnenus. 

Ventee  and  Genoa  were  the  only  maritime  powers  of  the  West ;  but,  rivals 
11  navi^tion  and  commerce,  they  began  to  view  each  other  with  jealousv,  and 
to  nourish  in  secret  the  seeds  of  those  quarrels  which  eventually  proved  mtal  to 
both. 

The  Caliphs  of  Bagdad  were  deprived  of  all  but  their  sacerdotal  power ; 
their  empire  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  Five  thrones  in  Asia  were 
filled  by  these  warriors : — 1.  Persia,  whose  sultan  reigned  supreme  frt>m  Ar- 
menia tt>  the  Indus  : — 2,  Antioch  and  Syria; — 3.  Damascus  and  Palestine; — 
4.  Cilicia  and  the  adjacent  provinces ;— 5.  Nice,  the  seat  of  Soliman,  governor 
of  Bithynia. — The  Caliphs  of  Cairo  with  difficulty  maintained  themselves  upon 
the  throne  of  Egypt ;  the  Miramdins  of  Africa  were  subdued  by  the  Kings  of 
Morocco,  who  protected  the  Saracen  power  in  Spain,  and  wore  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  Castilian  monarchs. 

Construct  i  A  map  of  the  world  at  this  period,  with  the  necessary  explanap 
tioDS  in  lateral  columns. 
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Gacn  Ehmke.— 1119.  Armenia  recoveied.— IIU,  MbiiuoII.— 1165,  Houm 

ol  Angalo. — MoutiouflB, 
Tbk  £ut.— hit.  Sangiar.— ins.  KnigliLi  of  Si.  John  of  Jonualem— Koighu 

Templari. — 1137,  Aukbeka.— IITI.  S^lad ill.— 1187,  Jenunlem  laken  iif 

Sitwlii]. — 1191,  CnuBders  take  Acre, — 1191,  Old  Han  of  the  Monatain. 
b^ht. — UM,  Arnold  of  BreBoin^ll&B,  Diet  of  Ronceglia. — Pode>(B.— 1174, 

Bwilsof  Legnino.— Gnella  and  Gbibellinei.— 1183,  Tresl)i  of  ConsIMlca. 
GmuKT. — ll23,ConeordBl. — 113S,  Swabian  haw — GuelEa  and  Ghibeilinu.^  ' 

I1SZ,  Barbgioua. — 1194,  Conquesl  of  Naples. 
FuHCE.— IIDS,  Rise  of  Civil  Corporniiona.— 1113,  Wan  with  England  begun. 

—1180,  Pbilip  Auguul us— Parliament. 
BruR. — Alphonso  VI.  of  Caiiile. — 1139,  Alphonao,  firat  king  of  PortDgal— 

IISO,  Commoners  in  iba  Coriea,  Aragon.— MiUlary  Oidcn. 
Bantur.— 1100,  Henry  Buuclcrc— Firai  Chattel.— 1135,  Siephea.- 1136,  Bat* 

da  of  the  Slandard.- 1154,  PluntBgeneta.- I1G4,  Conadmiiooa  of  Clarendon, 

— 11T2,  Invasion  of  Ireland.- 1 1S9,  Iticturd  Ceeur  de  Liod. 
Cnxcs. — 1154,  Adrian  IV. — Abbe; of  Fontevnnd.— The  Caimelilei.— 1147, 

Socond  CTwade.— 1189,  Third  Cnuade. 
tesBATtjfc. — Anna  Comnonn.  — EuBtaihiiu.  —  Chroniclers  in  England.— 

Abelard,  d. — Bernard  of  Ctw^aui,  d. — Fe[cr  the  Lombard. — Uniioiaily  of 

Cambridge. 

GREEK  EMPIRE. 

MunriL  I JoRK  CoMNimjB,  who  had  recorered  Annenta  from  lh« 

IWka  and  driTeti  back  the  Scythians  to  Ihpir  deserts,  perished  bj  a 
pdsoned  arrow,  while  meditating  the  extension  of  his  empire  to  tha 
eophnles,  1143.  He  waa  Eucc^ed  by  Manuei.,  whose  adTonlnm 
laaemble  n  tale  of  knight  errantry,  and  which  have  caused  liim  to  be 
iMked  witli  the  chivalroiis  Rii^hard  of  England  end  Charlea  of  Sweden. 
EQb  lanM  and  shield  could  scarcely  be  lifted  by  the  atrongeat  man.  At 
one  time  he  cut  hia  way  alone,  without  a  wound,  through  a  gonadron 
of  500  Turks ;  anil  in  n  batUe  against  the  Hungarians  he  was  ihe  tirat 
who  passed  the  bridge  which  separated  him  from  the  enemy.  In  one 
^yhe  stew  forW  barb ariuns  with  his  own  hand,  and  returned  to  the 
oamp  dragging  alter  him  four  gigantic  Turks,  fastened  to  his  saddle-bow. 
Btn  he  was  wanting  in  sagacity  to  improTo  his  Tictories,  for  though, 
like  Alcibiades,  he  was  in  war  a  patlpm  of  endurance  to  hia  soldiers,  in 

Cce  he  spent  the  time  in  lu.tury  and  Hcentions  pleasure.     Still  he  so 
SDcceeded  in  muntatning  the  dignity  of  tho  empire  as  to  reduce  the 
Serrians,  while  he  supported  the  Cnisadeta  la  their  expedition  against 

AnMumiFDS, — Alijiub  II.,  a  minor,  who  succeeded  in  1180,  held  llie 
•eeptre  onlj  three  yeara,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother.  The  state 
cf  the  ftnntiers  required  a  vigorous  aovereicrn,  and  AnDaoNicus  waf 
nlaed  to  the  purple  by  a  successful  revolt.  This  emperor  had  sisnal- 
bed  himself  in  the  Turkish  war  by  his  bravery  and  remarkable  aaveo- 
iniM,  bai  (he  roois  intereatiiig  part  of  his  life  begins  with  his  impriaon 
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ment  for  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  King  of  Hnngiij. 
Twelve  years  had  passed,  when  accident  discovered  a  long-forgottea 
recess  into  which  he  crept,  when  the  guards  supposed  he  had  fled.  His 
wife  being  suspected  of  aiding  in  his  flight,  was  imprisoned  in  the  samt 
dungeon,  and  with  her  he  shared  his  scanty  provisions.  At  lencrth, 
after  one  unsuccessful  attempt,  he  escaped  from  the  cell,  and  found  an 
asylum  in  Russia.  The  exile  was  soon  after  pardoned  and  restored  to 
his  country,  only  to  be  removed  to  the  more  honourable  banishment  of 
the  defence  of  the  Cilician  frontier ;  but,  having  offended  Manuel,  he 
was  forced  to  flee,  and  finally  settled  among  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor. 
^  After  a  space,  however,  he  obtained  leave  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  his  sovereign,  who  was  satisfied  with  this  submission  of  a  brave  and 
haughty  spirit.  The  youth  and  inexperience  of  Alexius  II.,  Manuel's 
successor,  opened  a  fair  field  for  his  ambition ;  and  he  was  loudly  sum- 
moned by  the  public  voice  to  end  the  civil  war  now  violently  raging  ic 
the  streets  of  the  capital,  1183.  No  sooner  was  his  power  confirmed 
than  he  began  to  exnibit  a  singular  contrast  of  vice  and  virtue.    His 

Eersonal  enemies  he  persecuted  without  mercy,  while  in  other  respects 
e  was  the  father  of  his  people.  A  narrative  of  his  horrid  cruelties 
would.be  less  characteristic  of  his  reign,  than  the  term  **  halcyon  days'* 
given  to  a  week  of  peace  and  happiness.  Some  have  supposed  that  his 
severities  orig[inatea  in  a  deep-laid  plan  for  regenerating  the  empire,  to 
effect  which,  it  was  necessary  to  exterminate  the  factious  anf  dissolute 
nobles  of  Byzantium.  However  we  may  now  excuse  his  tyranny  on  the 
plea  of  necessity,  his  subjects  could  make  no  such  calculation ;  and 
wearied  out  by  their  calamities,  they  burst  into  sedition,  placing  Isaac 

II.  at  their  head. 

Andronicus  struggled  in  vain  against  the  infuriated  mob ;  and  soon 
falling  into  their  hands,  he  was  torn  to  pieces  in  1185.  His  death  was 
a  fatal  blow  to  the  Greek  empire.  Isaac  Angelus  won  golden  opinions 
from  his  subjects  by  his  lenity  and  moderation ;  but  after  bein^  success- 
ful in  some  of  his  foreign  expeditions,  he  had  to  defend  his  capital 
Sfainst  one  of  his  generals,  Branas,  who  was  defeated  and  killea  by 
Conrad  of  Montferrat.  The  emperor  next  directing  the  whole  strength 
of  his  army  to  oppose  the  march  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  his  treacherous 
conduct  met  witn  the  fate  it  deserved,  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  peace 
on  dishonourable  terms,  1189.  While  amusing  himself  with  his  buf- 
foons, or  engaged  in  the  gross  delights  of  the  table,  his  brother,  Alexius 

III.  was  unanimously  invested  with  the  purple,  U95;  but  a  change  of 
masters  did  not  bring  a  change  of  conduct,  for  the  new  monarch  equalled 
hisjpredecessor  in  dissoluteness  of  life. 

The  son  of  Isaac  had  escaped  into  Italy,  and  persuaded  the  leaders  of 
the  fourth  Crusade  to  aid  in  raising  him  to  the  tiirone,  en^ging  to  unite 
the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  and  to  contribute  funds  for  the  war. 
Alexius  resisted  in  vain ;  Constantinople  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
crusaders ;  and  the  blind  Isaac  was  recalled  from  a  prison  to  a  throne, 
1203.  But  dissension  soon  re-appearing,  the  Greeks  and  Latins  fought 
three  days ;  and  Alexius  V.,  Mourzoune,  having  deposed  the  empero' 
and  his  son,  shortly  af\er  murdered  them.  In  this  instance  guilt  over- 
reached itself,  for  Uie  crusaders  avenged  the  cause  of  the  late  monarch, 
and  Constantinople  was  jnven  up  to  pillage  in  1204.  The  misery  of 
the  Greeks  on  the  ruin  of  their  city  cannot  be  described;  the  sanctity 
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of  the  eharchea  snd  graves  wbb  violated  ;  Ihe  arts  have  to  lament  iha 
dMlniclion  of  the  cliaiceat  geulptuies  in  marble  or  in  brass;  and  Iba 
Mchobr  lo  regret  Ihe  loss  of  aome  of  the  nobleat  rimaics  of  Greek 

THE  EAST. 

-  Tub  Attabekb. — The  histonr  of  the  fttohammedyia  in  this  century  U 
■Imost  that  of  the  crusades.  The  SeljukLan  djnBBtv  bad  flourished  nnd 
was  now  doomed  to  petisb  like  its  predecessors,  for  Sangiai  waa  the 
laal  of  hii  race,  1117.  Meantime  the  mayors  of  the  palace  again  ap- 
peared in  the  East ;  the  Atlabeks  or  father  prinecs,  who  were  governors 
of  towns,  made  themselves  independent  in  iheir  respective  provinces. 
ZeD|rtii,  1137,  fought  thirty  campaigns  with  varioos  soccets;  drove  the 
Franks  from  beyond  Ihs  Euphrates ;  and  the  martial  liut  uncivilized 
HMonlain-tribes  of  Kurdislnn  were  overawed  by  the  governor  of  Aleppo 
and  Mosul.  Noureddin,  his  son,  1145,  reigned  from  th^  Tigris  to  Ute 
Nile;  and  the  Latins  were  compelled  lo  acknowledge  the  wisdom, courage, 
■nd  (ragality  of  this  faithful  servant  of  the  Abbassides.  ■■  O  Noareddin," 
escliimed  an  oppressed  man,  ■■  where  art  thou  now  I  Arise  from  the 
d«ad;  arise,  to  pily  and  prolecl  usl" — The  rcconqueat  of  JBgypt  from 
the  Falimiles  was  the  work  of  time,  as  they  were  assisted  b)r  the  Fnmk 
anny  of  Jerusalens,  1163.  Three  sanguinary  campaigna  %?ero-BhDftly 
after  followed  by  the  deposition  of  the  caliphs,  nnd  Egypt  eiLebangcd  the 
green  colotirof  All  for  the  black  banner  of  Ihe  Abbassidea.  ^efamoua 
BALuiuf  was  elected  governor  of  Eg^pt  by  the  uniTeteal  acclamalioua 
of  the  anny.  1171,  and  he  soon  contrived  to  make  himself  independent. 
Before  his  death  he  had  extended  his  power  beyond  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  from  Tripoli  lo  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  Armenian  mountaina  to 
the  Indiati  Ocean.  In  11S7.  he  invaded  Palestine  with  an  army  of 
80,000  nien,  ^ned  the  decisive  victory  of  Tibetiaa,  and  took  Jerusalem 
after  a  shoil  siege. 

Theee events  gave  rise,  in  less  than  two  years,  to  the  Third  Crdbadi, 
Id  which  he  contended  so  successfully  against  the  valoor  of  the  lion* 
beuted  Richard  and  the  craft  of  Philip,  thai  he  was  enabled  to  negotiate 
tot  peace  on  favourable  terms.  The  reign  of  tills  vreal  leader  was  ter- 
minated by  death,  and  his  vast  dominions  were  divided,  in  the  reign  of 
ibe  Caliph  Nbkt,  1193. 


The  events  of  the  preceding  century  had  gradually  nndermined  the 
■ntboritj  of  the  emperors  in  this  peninsula,  although  their  title  had 
never  ceased  to  be  acknowledged.  Frederick  Barhnrossa,  the  greateal 
military  commander  of  Ihe  age,  was  ambitious  of  regaining  all  the 


commander  of  the  age,  was  ambitious  of  regaining  all  the 
d  privileges  of  the  Iron  Crown.*     lie  appeared  in  Italy  at  the 


head  of  a  well-appointed  BTmy  to  support  his  claims,  and  after  a  brief 
delay  caused  bv  the  diet  of  Roneaglia,  1158,  by  the  boslility  of  Pona 
Adrian  IT.,  ana  by  the  punishment  of  a  few  email  tebellious  towns,  M 
lajd  siege  to  Milan,  whicb  he  captured  and  rased  to  the  ground,  11G3 

•  Tlw  mn  cnwB  of  l^cnbudji  ii  ilHerlbfd  by  Si.  Hate  M  kitliif;  Iha  (aid  bmitnt 
mith  ■  rin  o(  iron,  II  vfti.  wjlh  iwa  other*.  prcoBDIod  lo  Ibe  diurch  of  noriii»  when 
■M  Ont  Lnntant  piiocc  li*i  itrjurcd  AriinInD,  a.b.KI. 
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The  Lombaid  cities  were  now  subjected  to  a  podestft,  alwm  a  ■triiigii, 
and  who  held  his  extensive  powers  during  the  pleasure  of  the  empetor. 
But  when  fortoae  is  at  the  lowest,  it  must  change  for  the  better :  a  seciet 
league  formed  by  those  communities,  encouraged  b^  Alexander  III.,  by 
Venice,  and  by  the  Greek  court,  overturned  the  fabnc  of  absolute  power, 
and  Frederick  fled  in  disguise  from  the  decisive  field  of  Legnano,  1174* 
A  truce  of  six  mm  followed,  the  terms  of  which  were  not  un£ivouii- 
able  to  the  alllet.'^  On  its  expiration,  the  treaty  of  Constance,  1183, 
secured  the  peaoe  and  liberty  of  the  Italian  republics.  But  dissensioa 
and  hatred  soon  began  to  appear  among  the  confederated  cities ;  and  the 
factions  of  the  Guelfs  ana  Ghibellines  again  subjected  them  to  the 
German  sway. 

Arnold  of  Brescia.— Arnold,  the  author  of  what  was  aptly  named 
the  heresy  of  politicians,  after  his  return  from  France,  where  he  had 
studied  under  the  celebrated  Abelard,  preached  at  Brescia  against  the 
corruption  and  ambition  of  the  clergy,  1 139.  Being  condemned  by  the 
council  of  the  Lateran,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Zurich,  where  he 
taught  without  restraint.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  he  returned  trium- 
phant to  Rome,  within  the  walls  of  which  he  lived  protected  by  the 
senate,  and  applauded  by  the  people.  At  last,  to  gratify  the  pontiflf,  he 
was  deliverea  up  by  Frederick  in  1155,  and  expiated  at  the  stake  the 
dangerous  errore  he  had  inculcated. 

Venice. — ^The  crusades,  which  gave  such  an  impulse  to  all  the  rest- 
less spiifb  of  the  west  of  Europe,  were  not  unfelt  by  the  Venetians, 
who  sent  a  fleet  of  200  vessels  to  share  in  the  first  of  these  expeditions. 
The  siege  of  Jaffa  was  raised  through  the  dispereion  of  the  Saracens  by 
the  Doge  Micheli,  who,  after  paying  a  visit  to  Jerusalem,  distinguished 
his  homeward  voyage  by  the  sack  of  Rhodes,  and  the  temporary  occu- 
pation of  other  isles  of  &e  Archipelago. 

Mahriage  or  the  Adriatic. — When  Frederick  Barbarossa  attempt- 
ed to  subject  the  rich  communities  of  Lombardy,  Pope  Alexander  took 
refuge  in  Venice.  The  emperor  violently  demanded  that  he  should  be 
given  up,  but  received  a  severe  defeat  from  Ziani,  who  destroyed  forty- 
eight  .sail  of  the  German  fleet  in  1 177.  The  pontiff  accompanied  the 
triumphal  procession  which  went  forth  to  congratulate  the  victor.  *^  Take 
this  nng,  Ziani,"  said  the  pope,  **  and  present  it  to  the  sea  as  a  testi- 
mony of  your  dominion  over  it.  Let  your  successore  annually  perform 
the  same  ceremony,  that  posterity  may  know  your  valour  purchased 
such  a  prerogative,  and  subjected  this  element  to  you,—- as  a  bridegroom 
is  husband  and  lord  over  the  bride  whom  he  has  chosen."  The  donation 
of  a  consecrated  rose  is  also  said  to  have  crowned  these  allegorical 
nuptials. 

GERMANY. 

Henrt  V. — As  soon  as  Henry  mounted  the  paternal  throne  in  1106, 
he  declared  that  he  would  never  abandon  the  rights  of  investiture  and 
homage ;  asserting  his  pretensions  in  still  plainer  terms  than  those  which 
had  led  to  his  father's  melancholy  death.  Paschal  II.  wished  to  decide 
the  Question  by  reducing  the  church  to  the  poverty  of  apostolic  ages, 
and  oy  causins  the  clergy  of  all  ranks  to  subsist  on  the  alms  of  the 
£adthful.    Such  a  proposition  was  treated  as  heretical  by  the  bishoptf 
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ud  tbe  war  recammencei].  It  was  carried  od  during  BevtTBl  jean  vitb 
nrioua  changes ;  but  at  last  Henry,  who  was  shakpo  by  the  terrora  of 
ueommunicBtiou,  and  tlis  ItiTPalening  altitude  of  tbe  Geimao  princ^Si 
■igned  wilb  the  pope  the  famous  concordat  of  Worms,  1 132,  la  which 
the  eoKKror  renounced  the  inveiliture  by  tbe  ring  and  crogier,  the  ^nt- 
boU  of  spiritual  authority,  and  retained  ills  right  over  the  temporalities 
of  the  several  dioceses.  Ilenry  expired  throeyears  after  this  transaction. 
GcELFB  AND  CHieELUNSB. — TliB  Francnnlio  line  became  extinct  with 
Henry  V.,  and  as  the  Germane  were  eihousted  by  their  eSorte  to 
MtabuBh  an  hereditary  monaichj,  they  raised  to  the  throne  a  friend  of 
tbe  cbuTch,  Lolhnire,  duke  of  Saxony,  1125.    The  new  emperor,  sub- 


nall 


I  things  10  the  cler^,  renoanced  the  prerogatives  gueiar 
i  by  the  diet  of  Worms.  Hie  successor  was  CoijRAn,  the  first  of  the 
Swsbun  family.  1138;  and  in  llie  disputes  which  raised  him  to  the 
emwn  beean  the  deadly  feuda  of  the  Gaelfs  and  Ghibellinea.  The 
origin  of  Uiese  famous  names  is  sirurular.  A  battle  was  fooght  in  1 110 
bj  die  generals  of  Conred  against  Welf,  duke  of  BsTaria,  whose  name 
wu  the  war-cry  ot  bis  army ;  that  of  the  imperialists  was  Wibelung, 
a  town  in  Fianoonia,  whence  the  emperors  of  that  line  are  said  to  have 
■prung.  Hence  the  corruption  Gbibelline  came  in  Germany  to  signify 
s  partisan  of  the  emperor,  and  Gaetf,  an  adherent  of  the  great  veeials, 
or  in  Italy,  of  the  pope.  The  reigning  family  of  England  is  descended 
from  this  latter  hoiise,  which  tracee  its  ancestry  to  the  reign  of  Charle- 
DH^ne,  and  eveti  as  far  back  as  to  the  invasion  of  Attila, 

Buuaoss*. — Frederick  Barbarossa,  1152,  who  endearonred  to  acquiM 
a  ml  Bulhority  in  Italy,  found  two  ^eat  obstacles — the  pope,  and  the 
lOWM  of  the  north  which  had  revivea  the  smril  and  political  feelings  of 
the  Greek  republics.  At  the  invitation  of  bis  holiness  and  of  mnny  of 
the  Koaller  Lombard  ciiiei,  ho  entered  Italy,  and  punished  tlie  Milanese. 
After  restorinK  Adrian  IV., and  putting  into  his  hands  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
who  had  recalled  the  shadow  or  Roman  liberty,  Frederick,  twice  master 
of  the  imperial  etiy,  woa. crowned  emperor  in  the  capital.  His  war&re 
with  the  republics  was  carried  on  with  varied  success,  till  at  length  he 
made  peace  with  the  Lombards  on  terma  most  advaotaeeous  to  them, 
although  in  the  form  of  an  edict,  issued  at  tlie  diet  heliT  at  Constance, 
Ilea.  Uy  this  he  granted  to  the  towns  the  rights  which  they  had  exer- 
cised, and  recognised  the  validity  of  all  the  usages  prevailing  among 
thetn.  His  career  was  closed  at  the  head  of  150,000  men  whom  he  was 
leading  to  the  Holy  Land,  Having  conqueied  all  the  enemies  he  met, 
■he  nay  to  Syria  lay  open  before  him,  but  when  be  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  the  8elef(CVi/yt«/nui),  impatient  tocross  the  stream,  the  only  narrow 
btidge  over  it  being  blocked  up  with  soldiers,  he  plunged  into  the  rivet 
on  horseback.  The  impetuous  torrent  carried  him  away,  and  when  his 
body  was  dragged  to  the  shore,  life  was  found  exiinct,  1190.  Henry 
TL,  who  had  administered  tbe  government  during  his  father's  absence 


tiie  Saxons.     U'm  principal  wars  were  against  Sicilyand  Naples,  which 
Stale*  ho  at  last  joined  to  the  empire,  1194;   the  pope  and  the  free 
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Norman  race  in  Italy,  a  few  years  before  the  duchy  of  Nonnaadj 
annexed  to  Uie  French  crown.  Frederick  II.,  although  elected  king  ot 
the  Romans,  was  too  young  to  succeed  his  father,  who  died  in  1197* 
Two  candidates  appeared  before  the  electors,  Philip,  the  late  emperor'a 
brother,  and  Otho  of  Brunswick,  third  son  of  Henry  the  Lion.  Eadi 
was  nominated  by  hb  own  party,  and  hence  arose  that  deplorable 
anarchy  which  detdated  Germany  until  the  reign  of  Maximilian. 

FRANCE. 

Louu  THE  Fat,  1108,  had  to  contend  at  once  against  the  power  of 
Henry  I.  of  England  and  the  lawlessness  of  the  French  nobles.  With 
this  reign  beffan  the  protracted  ware  between  the  two  nations,  so  glorious 
yet  so  unprontable  to  the  English.  This  monarch  reigned  oyer  a  territory 
which,  comprising  what  is  called  the  isle  of  France  and  part  of  the  Or- 
leannais,  contained  only  five  out  of  the  eighty-six  modem  departments. 
In  his  struggles  against  his  powerful  barons,  he  received  the  support  of 
the  clergy,  so  that  before  his  death,  in  1137,  he  had  extended  his  influ- 
ence to  Uie  Pyrenees.  Louis  VIL,  sumamed  the  Young,  adopted  the 
policy  of  his  father,  but  rashly  joined  the  crusadere,  contrary  to  the 
prudent  advice  of  his  faithful  minister,  Suger.  On  his  return,  the 
conduct  of  his  wife,  Eleanor,  heiress  of  the  srreat  duchy  of  Guienne,  led 
to  a  divorce ;  and  she  immediately  married  Henry  U.  of  England,  who, 
already  inheriting  Anjou  from  his  father,  and  Normandy  from liis  mother, 
was  sovereign  of  more  than  one-third  of  France.  The  accession  of 
Philip  Augustus,  in  1180,  entirely  changed  the  scene.  His  ambition 
and  craft  extended  the  authority  of  the  monarchy,  and  concentrated  its 
power  by  the  subjection  of  the  three  grreat  fiefs  of  Vermandois  and  Artois, 
,  and  by  the  seizure  of  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Maine,  under  the  pretext 
!  I  that  KinffJohn,  his  vassal,  refused  to  appear  before  him  as  his  lord  para- 
mount. The  battle  of  Bouvines  was  eaified  by  Philip  over  the  English, 
principally  by  the  burgher-militia,  which  had  obeyed  the  royal  summons 
to  re|>el  invasion.  In  this  reign  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Paris, 
the  king  having  previously  released  all  Christians  in  his  dominions 
from  their  debts  to  them,  with  the  reserve  of  one-fifth  part  for  himself. 


CORPORATIONS  AND  STATES-GENERAL,  1119. 


The  forma  of  civil  liberty,  the  ofispring  of  Frank  independence  and  the 
Roman  municipal  law,  though  never  lost  in  fi^nglond,  were  neglected  at  a  very 
j  I  early  period  in  France.    Deliberative  assemblies,  or  parliaments  of  the  Champ 

.  I  de  Mars,  were  known  under  the  kinzs  of  the  first  and  second  race ;  and  Char- 

!  I  lemagne  was  aided  in  his  legislation  by  the  presence  of  the  peers  and  bishops. 

I  I  The  tnree  brothers,  Louis,  Charles,  and  Lothaire,  were  reconciled  in  a  national 

assembly ;  and  by  one,  similarly  convoked,  Eudes  was  elected  king,  888 ;  and 
Hugh  Capet  about  100  years  later.  Yet  so  uncertain  and  irregular  were  these 
meetings,  that  only  thirty-five  have  been  counted  between  613  and  1230.  Louis 
the  Fat  took  one  of  the  most  likely  means  that  could  be  devised  to  elevate  the 
people ;  and  this  was  contemporary  with  the  English  character  of  Henry  I. 

At  his  accession  the  monarchy  was  feeble  and  languishing ;  the  aristocracy 
powerful  and  enterprteing.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Louis  to  take  advantage 
of  a  genenl  movement  o?  the  people  to  forward  his  designs  against  the  turbulent 
feudal  bflurons.  Then  also  the  commons  themselves  first  appear  as  a  body  in 
history,  soon  to  take  their  station  beside  the  nobles  and  the  priesthood.  He 
eonfirmed  to  each  city  the  right  of  self-government  by  its  mayors  and  other 
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mt^iraWB,  from  which  hfose  ihoso  little  republic!  known  hf  ibe  nunc  of 
oomtnons  (corpontioDa),  that,  in  caso  of  war,  were  la  (iirniab  ■  Billed  niunbet 
of  •oldiera  for  the  king'i  Brmy.  The  mal  bBrotis  eoon  followed  ihe  sovereign'* 
(ixampie.  and  snfrBnchiBed  ilictr  vssaiilB  alno.  Under  Philip  ihe  Fair.  1Z85.  ths 
Mrmnmnea  becune  bo  powerful  d9  (d  eead  deputies  lo  the  slgcea- general,  who 
were  csUad  iho  third  eaiBto  (dtn  ffaf).  Tbo  Btales-eenanl.  n  lepreaeniaiive 
body,  compoaed  of  [be  ihiee  orders  of  iho  alaie,  were  first  canveoed  in  1303,  la 
■uppoct  bia  majesljr  in  bia  quarrel  with  Boniface  VIJI.  About  the  aame  period 
a  great  nalional  impulse  was  felt  in  mott  European  eiatei.    In  Italy  ih 


Suiih  the  few  powarful  nobles  in  ibcir  vicinjly.     In  France,  0 
le  power  of  the  commons  was  soon  absorbed  by  roynltv. 
Under  Louis  VII.,  the  Young.,  the  great  vaiaals  oasunied  the  title  of  peers, 


<m_. 


a  brief  struggle  enabled  iheni 
__  .._..iily.    In  Franc*         "' 

in  absorbed  by  roynltv. 


and  compoaed  ibe  parliamenl,  or  judicial  tribunal  for  the  atrangemenl  of  tha 
dispniea  of  llie  nobles,  and  to  which  appeals  far  denials  of  jualice  were  referred. 
Iti  seat  was  not  liied  at  Paris  till  1303,  when  great  changes  wem  introduced 
by  Philip  tbe  Fair ;  it*  sittkige  became  regular,  and  the  place  of  the  nobility 
was  grsdually  supplied  by  Iswyera.  It  now  became  celebrated  as  the  aupretna 
indicisl  court,  by  which  all  the  royal  edicla  ware  registeredT  artd  whose  mem- 
bers, after  1(68,  were  appointed  for  Ufe,  and  by  elscuon.  These  rights  it  coib 
tinned  to  eiercise  till  1768. 

SPAIN. 
Alpho.sso  VI.  of  Castile,  and  Alphonso  T.  of  Aregon,  succeeded  in 
k11  their  undertakings  BgtiJnst  the  Moors;  and  before  the  close  of  the 
eenlUTj,  the  provinco  of  Aragon,  with  New  Castile  and  Estremadura, 
was  poBScseed  bj  the  Christians.  Under  Alphohso  VIL,  the  Caatilian 
domioiona  n-ere  extended  to  the  Sierra  Morena,  1 135 ;  but  the  power  of 
his  kiii^om  was  greatly  diminiahed  by  its  imprudent  diviaioo  into  lhos« 
of  Caatile  and  Leoo,  under  his  sons  Ferdinand  and  Sancho.  Frequent 
internal  wars  ensued,  till  the  final  coalition  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Gothic  monarchy  in  1338,  when  Mohammed  founded  the  kingdom  of 
GlBiuds,  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  til. 

PoRTCOAi.,  which  had  hitherto  been  governed  by  Casliliau  lieateuontf , 
was  resigned  by  Alphonso  VI.,  1036,  to  his  son-in-law  Henry  of  Be- 
•aofoo,  whose  son  ALPBonsD,  after  the  elonoue  victory  over  the  Moors 
at  Ouiiqne,  was  saluted  liing  on  the  field  of  battle,  1139;  but  Castile 
" '  «  willingly  allow  the  assumption  of  tlie  regal  titie  until  the  pope 
eeided  in  fiiYOur  of  the  new  monarch.  His  territory  lay  between 
1147,  he  became  master  of  Lisbon,  and, 
/bis  sou,  Sancho  I. 


had  decided  ii 
the  Minho  and  the  Don 
dying  in  1185,  was  succeeded  h 
The  celebrated  Miutify  Okd 
The  moat  aocie 


e  from  about  Ibis  period. 


iehs  of  Spam  dal 

ira,  1!S6,  fUed  at  inc  town  oi  inai  name,  in 
1319;  and  the  decoration  was  a  green  tilv-shaped  cross.  That  of  Calalran 
began  in  11S8,  and  was  confirniedin  1IG4  by  Pope  Alexander  111. ;  it  received 
•  Md  CTOsa.  elso,  in  the  shape  of  a  lily,  as  a  diitinclive  mark.  The  order  of  St. 
lames  of  Comlwsiella  (Santiago)  was  founded  in  1161,  and  sanciioned  by  tbe 
pnw  in  117S ;  it  was  distinguished  by  a  red  cross  in  the  form  of  a  sword. 
That  of  Montesa,  1317,  replaced  Ibe  Templara  ia  Arugon.  To  ihc  three  first 
orderv  may.  in  a  great  measure,  be  ascribed  the  rapid  pro^^caa  of  the  Cbrielian 
■imi  in  the  aubeoquent 


HiHST  I.,  Beauclerc,  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  hla  broihn 
Robt^  in  the  Holy  Land,  end  seised  the  crown,  1 IDO.   By  his  manisf* 
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with  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III.,  and  niece  of  Edgar  Atiielmg,  1m 
•trengthened  himself  in  the  affections  of  his  Saxon  subjects.  He  was 
the  fist  king  who  granted  a  general  charter  to  the  Englvh  people ;  ha 
remitted  all  nnes  due  to  the  exchequer;  restored  the  ancient  priTileges 
of  the  church ;  removed  many  of  the  feudal  burdens ;  gave  London  a 
municipal  constitution ;  and  declared  his  intention  of  restoring  the  laws 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Louis  VI.  of  France,  fearing  so  powerful  a 
rival,  continually  harassed  him,  a4l  cordially  supported  Wiuiam  Clin- 
ton (afterwards  Count  of  Flanders),  the  son  of  Robert.  The  death  of 
Henry's  son,  in  1120,  struck  him  with  incurable  sorrow.  He  died  in 
1135,  and  was  buried  at  Reading.  The  cruel  treatment  of  his  brother  is 
not  the  only  indelible  stain  on  the  character  of  this  monarch :  his  cousint 
the  Earl  of  Moretoil,  he  imprisoned  and  deprived  of  sight ;  and  he  drovo 
the  hapless  satirist  Luke  de  Barre  to  the  comoHSsion  of  suicide. 

The  crown  was  left  to  his  daughter  Matilda;  but  Stephen  of  Blois, 
ton  of  Henry'fl  sister,  who  had  already  gained  the  pope  and  the  nobility, 
•eeured  the  throne.  Having  long  been  popular  in  England,  he  now 
attached  the  people  more  firmly  to  him  by  the  abolition  of  the  DaneeeU^ 
and  by  the  restoration  of  several  immumties  which  had  been  withneld 
bjT  his  predecessora.  Nearly  twen^  yeara  were  spent  in  civil  stmgsles, 
with  varied  success,  to  the  ruin  of  the  people  and  the  prejudice  of  the 
crown,  when  a  compromise  was  made,  leaving  Stephen  m  possession  of 
his  title,  but  stipulating  that  Henry,  the  son  of  Matilda,  should  socoeed 
him.  Stephen's  reign  presents  a  condensation  of  the  evils  incident  to 
the  feudal  system.  **  The  nobles  burnt  all  the  towns : — ^thou  migfatest 
go  a  whole  day's  journey  and  not  find  a  man  sitting  in  a  town,  nor  an 
acre  of  land  tilled.  Wretched  men  starved  of  hunger :  to  till  the  ground 
was  to  plough  the  sands  of  the  sea." 

Hbnrt  U.,  Plantagenet,*  mounted  the  throne  in  1154.  By  inherit- 
ance and  marriage  he  possessed  a  great  part  of  France,  vix.  Normandy, 
Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine,  Guienne,  ana  Poiton,  with  Saintonge,  An* 
Yergne,  Perigord,  Limousin,  and  Angoumais.  The  life  of  this  able  king 
was  spent  in  war  both  against  temporal  and  spiritual  powen.  He  re- 
pressed the  boldness  and  rapacity  of  his  nobles,  who  had  tdcen  advan- 
tage of  the  disturbances  of  the  preceding  reign;  endeavoured  to  reduce 
the  clergy  to  subordination,  and  to  check  their  encroachments,  or,  as 
they  called  them,  immunities  and  privileges.  By  the  **  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon,"  1164,  it  was  declared  that  priests  should  be  tried  befiwe 
the  civil  tribunals,  without  appeal  to  the  pope ;  and  that  the  consent  of 
the  monarch  was  necessary  to  the  promulgation  of  any  papal  edict 
within  the  kingdom.  The  commons,  who  had  profited  by  tne  snbmis 
sion  of  the  n<£les,  obtained  the  re-establishment  of  trial  by  jorTy  and 
the  exemption  of  tiieir  property  from  the  debts  of  their  lords.  Durii^ 
the  humiliation  of  the  monarch,  who  had  been  excommunicated  for  his 
supposed  share  in  the  murder  of  the  turbulent  Becket,  the  people  again 
profited  byhaving  a  seutage^  or  military  tax,  substituted  for  personal 
■ervice.  The  circuits  of  the  judges  were  now  first  appointed.  The 
•abjection  of  South  Wales,  and  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  1173,  were  the 
principal  events  of  this  reign.    The  latter  days  of  the  king  were  imbit 
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(Ned  bj  the  rebellion  of  his  sons,  supported  b;  the  pope  and  the  Kin^ 

BlCBABD  I.,  CiEUT  de  LloQ,  'woB  oot  reconcUed  to  liU  father  nhen  he 
WM  informed  that  the  latter  had  died  in  l^ouraine,  1 189.  Hih  Srat  act 
before  visiting  EngUnd  was  to  release  his  mother  Eleanor  from  prison, 
and  to  appoint  bei  regent.  Hia  coronation  at  Westminster  was  signal- 
ized by  a  cniel  mnsBacro  of  tlie  Jews ;  their  habitntiona  were  pillaged 
and  set  on  fire,  and  in  the  city  of  York  alone  five  hundred  perished  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  castle.  After  ttdsing  large  euma  of  monej  bj 
Ai»  (ale  of  employments,  and  other  means,  he  eel  out  for  Syria,  where 
his  during  exploits,  with  the  long  captivity  he  suffered  in  Germany  a* 
be  was  reluming,  made  his  generous  subjects  forget  his  errors  and  hi* 
rice*.*  WhenTie  reached  home  in  1194,  be  found  his  kinedom  a  prey 
to  the  greatest  troubles.  Tlie  Bishop  of  Ely,  whom  he  had  left  regent, 
was  expelled  by  the  barons,  and  Prinee  John  had  obtained  supreme 
influeuce  Ln  the  new  edminisiralion.  All  the  projects  of  the  disaffected 
were  now  disconcerted,  and  the  King  of  France,  who  had  aided  the 
prince,  was  immediately  altackpd.  The  most  brilliant  affair  in  the  sub- 
■equent  wu,  which  financial  difhculUes  prevented  being  carried  on  with 
•Dy  vigour,  was  the  battle  of  Gisara,  in  Normandy,  in  which  Philip 
Augustus  narrowly  escaped.     A  peace  was  concluded  in  1198,  and  the 

"  — IT  Richard  died  of  a  wound  received  before  Ihe  castle  of  Chalu* 

imogea. 

IiiLinD  wu  fondly  supposed  bv  iu  Bnliquarisns  to  have  been  peopled  bj 
Pbtxniciiuu,  But  the  songs  of  ihe  minsirtl  nre  an  imperfecT  eubsniute  for 
genaiDB  hiila[]i.  and  sober  Iruib  muai  confesa  thai  iho  grtai  island  wis  Utile 
mora  ihsn  a  biillelield  for  in  uncivilised  inhnbnania  even  long  after  Its  invudon 
by  ihe  English.  Tbe  doclrines  of  Cbriaiianil]'  are  said  lo  have  been  £nl  pn>- 
cUitnsd  in  it  by  Fallndius  in  430,  and  by  Sl  Patrick  in  450;  but  perpetual 
iniealine  war  among  the  vnnoua  chioriains.  and  the  incumions  of  ibe  Danas, 
•oon  checked  its  progress  towarda  civilisation.  About  the  middle  of  the  iwelftk 
(enniry,  Ihe  couniTv  was  divided  into  the  five  hoiiile  kingdoms  of  Leinaier, 
Munsist,  UUler.  Mealb,  and  Connaughl,  besides  several  inferior  principalities. 
One  monarch  was  cboecn  lo  preside  aver  a  kind  of  deliberative  assenibly  heM 
■I  Dndetsnnined  periods,  and  which  possessed  little  power.  The  depoHtion  of 
the  King  of  Leinster  and  his  flight  to  England,  led  lo  one  of  the  mosl  fortunsto 
evenlj  in  the  hiiiory  of  Ireland.  After  the  succesirul  cipediiion  of  Earl  Strottg- 
bow,  who  restored  Dermod  with  an  inconsiderable  troop  of  knigbts  and  archers, 
Henry  bimielf  landed  in  1IT3,  and  clfBCiuaity  eslBbUshBd  the  Engliah  pale. — 
Droids  existed  in  Ireliuid  so  late  as  the  year  1166. 

ScoTLann  bad  long  and  eflecluslty  resisted  the  Roman  arms,  and  spread 
MtTOr  over  the  adjacent  couniriea  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  but  her  hiiiory  is 
sbantre  and  freally  mingled  with  fable  till  the  tenth  century.  The  names  of 
Dancan.  d.  1039.  and  Macbeth,  d.  1056,  will  ever  wirecl  tbe  atleniion  of  the 
•nident  from  ibsir  connexion  with  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  dramatic  art. 
Mskolm  III.,  if.  1093,  kindly  received  many  hundreds  of  Saxons  who  bad  Sed 
fromttaa  tyranny  of  the  Grat  WilUam,  and  settled  them  in  the  Lowlands.  TbiM 
btuught  with  them  ths  dvilintion  of  their  homes,  and  improved  the  cbarsctei 
ef  ihs  native  inhabitants.  David  I.  was  derestod  at  Cutton  Moor,  near  Xonhal- 
lenbn,  in  the  Bailie  of  ibe  Standard,  1138,  but,  superior  to  the  monsrcbsoftha 

known  to  llw  Unfi,  ind  b^ird  it  repelled  br  Itw  royol  caplivf.  Tliii  ii  prDtublT 

■■ ^ntit  Hcliaa.   TIieiDiiirror  Hnnry  VI.  puicfaased  Eielien!  fhia 

or  stitylkeasand  pound*,  ipscDUIini  on  (be  pnibabinirar 
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aflpa,  ha  endeayonred  to  soften  the  manners  of  his  people  br  the  eetabUihflMnt 
of  numerous  churches  and  monasteries,  among  otners,  Uoiyrood  in  1128,  mud 
Mehose  in  1136.  WUiiam  the  Lion,  who  had  supported  the  sons  of  Henry  II. 
of  EUigland  in  their  rebellion  against  their  father,  was  taken  prisoner,  1174: 
and  regained  his  liberty  only  on  the  condition  of  becoming  the  liegeman  of 
Henry  Tor  his  territories,  which  feudal  superiority  was  restored  by  Richard  L 
on  the  payment  of  10,000  marks. 

THE  CHURCH. 

Romish  Usurpations.— Though  the  papal  power  now  b^ran  to  assert 
its  supremacy  over  all  temporalities,  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  succeeded 
in  the  dispute  with  Paschal  II.  about  investitures,  in  1111.  Next  year* 
however,  Henry  was  excommunicated ;  but  the  pontiff  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  yield  oy  the  persevering  emperor,  whose  claims  were  confirmed 
by  the  diet  of  Worms,  in  1122.  During  several  years  two  popes  con- 
tested the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  city  of  Rome  was  agitated  by  a 
restless  partgf  who  desired  to  restore  to  the  senate  its  former  privileges, 
and  to  reduce  the  power  as  well  as  the  revenues  of  the  pope.  Adrian 
IV.,  1154,  the  only  Englishman  that  ever  sat  in  the  papal  chair,  de> 
clared  his  intention  of  preserving  the  majesty  of  the  church,  as  well  as 
the  authority  of  the  clergy.  He  compelled  the  Emperor  fiarbarossa  to 
hold  his  stirrup ;  and  by  his  granting  Ireland  to  Henry  H.  of  England, 
he  seemed  to  claim  all  islands  as  the  property  of  St.  Peter.  Another 
pontiff,  Alexander  III.,  is  said  to  have  trodden  on  the  neck  of  the 
emperor,  as  he  knelt  and  kissed  his  foot,  1 177.  It  was  this  haughty 
bishop  who  refused  to  sanction  the  wise  Constitutions  of  Clarendon, 
and  absolved  Becket  from  the  promise  he  had  made  to  observe  them. 
Innocent  III.,  who  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1198,  soon  acquired 
such  an  independence  and  supreioacy  as  his  predecessors  could  never 
have  contemplated.  He  ordained  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
should  be  emhracod  by  the  church ;  established  the  formids^ble  tribunal 
of  the  inquisition ;  ttie  mendicant  order  of  friars  was  taken  under  his 
protection ;  and  auricular  confession  was  enjoined.  He  even  exercised 
a  dispensing  power  which  set  at  defiance  the  claims  of  morality  {qui, 
secundum  phniludintm  potesUUiSy  jure  possumua  supra  jus  diapeructre). 

Second  Crusade,  a.d.  1147. — The  example  and  success  of  the  First 
Crusade  led  the  Christian  soldiery  of  Western  Europe  again  to  unite 
under  Conrad  III.  and  Louis  VII.  This  second  expedition  had  been 
preached  by  St.  Bernard  for  the  delivery  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem from  its  Mussulman  invaders.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  cru- 
sade was  the  capture  of  Edessa  by  Zen^hi,  in  1145 :  this  city  had  been 
taken  in  a  foolish  expedition  led  by  Balawin,  brother  of  Godfrey,  at  the 
beginninjv  of  the  First  Crusade.  The  armies  of  the  king  and  the 
emperor  amounted  each  to  70,000  knights,  and  their  train  was  increased 
to  the  number  of  300,000.  The  Germans  marched  through  Hungary, 
and  afler  various  distresses,  augmented  by  the  treachery  of  the  Emperor 
Manuel,  they  reached  Constantinople,  whence  they  were  rapidly  carried 
across  the  adjoining  straits.  Louis  did  not  arrive  till  some  time  afler; 
and  he  perceived  with  regret  that  the  Christians  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Europe  were  less  trustworthy  than  the  infidels.  Conrad  meanwhile, 
misled  by  his  Greek  guides,  advanced  through  the  heart  of  the  Turkish 
dominions,  suffering  the  extremities  of  hunger  and  thiist,    Eyerywhem 
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expOBed  to  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  enem;,  only  one-tenth  pan,  with 
Iheii  eammanders,  survived,  and  icacbed  Uie  Freoeb  anay,  encamped  at 
Nic«  in  Bitlijnia.  Louis,  wiih  his  fortes,  was  soon  len  lo  pursue  hi* 
match  alone,  and  narrowly  escaped  destruetiou  at  the  fords  of  the 
HBOiuler,  in  the  mountains  between  Phcygia  and  Fiaidia,  114B.  He 
proceeded  from  Altalia  to  Antiach  by  sea,  leaving,  ander  rhienv,  count 
of  Flanders,  the  pilgrims  and  the  sick,  noi  one  of  nhoni  reached  the 
holy  city.  From  Antiach  he  marched  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  met  Con- 
md  and  Lis  eihausied  army.  Abandoning  the  original  purpose  of  tha 
Kpeditiou,  they  proceeded  to  the  relief  of  Dnntascus,  which  had  been 


n  the  Moslem  yoke  nearly  Ave  centuries.  The  white  cresses  of  S[, 
Jottn,  and  the  red  crosses  of  the  Templars,  were  ever  foremost  in  the 
iwmerous  skirmishes  that  took  place ;  but  all  their  exertions  tenninnted 


tit  defeat,  and  the  two  Christian  monarchs  returned  lo  Europe,  oppressed 
with  the  deepest  sorro.w,  in  1 U9. 

*  Tmar)  Ckusadi:,  a.  d.  1189.^ThH  Latin  kingdom  of  Jemsalem  was 
overthiown  by  Saladin  in  1I8T,  but  ils  internal  condition  bad  long  prrv 
pved  it  for  ruin.  The  city,  as  Gibbon  remarks,  was  abandoned  lo  the 
protection  of  a  leper,  Baldwin  IV., — a  woman,  his  eiater  Sybilla, — a 
ohild,  her  son  Baldwin  V., — a  coward,  Guy  of  Lusignan. — and  a  traitor, 
Raymond  count  of  Tripoli.  The  rapid  conquests  of  the  Saracen  spread 
gfief  and  constematinn  through  all  Christendom;  and,  by  the  orders 
of  Clement  III.,  a  new  crusade  was  everywhere  preached.  RicuAnn 
CcBini  DB  LiOK,  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  Philip  Augustus,  assumed 
Iko  cross  in  1188.  The  maritime  states  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  a 
nnmeroni  band  of  pilgrims  from  the  north  of  Europe,  had  already  pr»- 
eriei  them,  and  for  two  years  the  city  of  Acre  held  out  against  30,000 
Franks.  Nine  battles  were  fought  beneath  its  walls,  the  sultan  being 
nger  to  raise  the  sioge ;  but  the  arrival  of  the  English  and  French  fleets 
in  the  bay  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  ihe  city.  Disunion  waa 
•OOn  apparent  in  the  councils  of  the  invaders,  Philip  and  Ricbsrd  inces- 
•arttly  interrupting  the  campaign  by  their  tiinlual  jealousies.  Tha 
former  returned  to  France;  after  which,  Richard,  who  continued  tli» 
war,  was  unifo-mly  victorious.  But  the  romantic  exploits  of  tliis  chi' 
Talroua  monarch  (ailed  to  produce  any  permanent  effect.  Before  hb 
qoitted  Palestine  to  meet  an  unjust  captivity  and  early  death,  he  con- 
cluded a  treaty,  in  1193,  by  which  the  holy  sepulchre  should  be  open  to 
all  pilgrims,  and  the  seacoasl  from  Jaffa  to  Tyre  be  held  by  the  Latins. 
Thus  <inded  the  Third  Crusade,  and  though  five  others  at  various  inter* 
Tsia  disturbed  the  peace  of  Furope,  Palestine  was  never  again  the  scene 
of  action.  A  parallel  has  beendrawn  between  these  enterprises  and  the 
Trojan  war;  and  there  are  not  wanting  many  points  of  resemblance  in 
the  character  of  the  respective  heroes  and  in  the  results  of  their  laboors. 
Poetry  also  has  assisled  to  increase  the  likeness ;  and  the  (eligious  wars 
found  a  Homer  in  Taaso.  This  is,  however,  the  weakest  part  of  the 
Hmtlitude,  for  the  tinsel  of  the  Italian  can  bear  no  comparison  wiih  ihe 
purs  gold  of  the  great  bard  of  antiquity, 

NS.* — The  society  which  bore  this  name  proved  one  of  Ihe 
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moit  dreadful  teomges  of  the  East  It  was  foonded  about  tbe  mi 
1090,  amonff  the  hiUs  southward  of  the  Caspian  sea,  by  Hassan  Smk, 
the  son  of  Ali.  This  prince  of  the  Ismaelites,  by  oniting  the  doctrines 
of  the  Koran  with  the  risions  of  some  pretended  prophets,  established 
a  politico-religious  system,  whose  motto  was,  **  to  the  faithful  nothing 
is  forbidden."  The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  for  by  that  name  he  and 
his  successors  were  generally  known,  resided  first  at  Damghan,  whence 
he  removed  to  the  fortress  of  Alamout,  in  the  Persian  territory,  not  (ar 
from  Teheran.  The  daggers  of  his  subjects  were  felt  in  the  East  and 
the  West ;  and  by  them  perished  Conrad,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  while 
walking  in  the  streets  of  Tyre,  1193.  In  Syria,  where  they  amounted 
to  60,(M0,  their  capital  was  Massiat,  a  day's  journey  westward  of 
Hamah,  and  from  tnat  place  they  possessed  a  line  of  seyen  other  for- 
tresses, extending  to  the  Mediterraneany  near  Tripoli  The  sect,  which 
lasted  173  years,  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Mongols.* 

The  Druses,  who  are  said  to  have  sprunff  from  the  Assassins,  chose 
for  their  prophet,  Hakem,  an  Egyptian  caliph,  notorious  at  once  fof 
cruelty  and  yice.  When  his  licentiousness  and  murders  had  excited 
disgust  amonff  a  portion  of  his  subjects,  he  answered  their  remonstran- 
ces, not  by  denyinff  his  crimes,  but  by  asserting  that  they  formed  a 
sublime  allegory,  fiul  of  insf  uction  to  true  believers. 


THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 
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GiRMAinr.  — 1212,  Frederick  II.— Papal  Disputes- Cnuade.— 1241,  Hanss 

Towns. — 1273,  Rodolth  of  Hapsborg. 
Italt.— Italian  Republics— The  YiscontL- 1258, 1293,  Venetian  Wars.- 1283, 

SiciLUir  Vespkxs. 
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1268,  Pragmatic  Sanction.— 1285,  Philip  le  Bel.— 1302,  States- General— 

ALBiOEifSES.— 1302,  Rout  of  Courtray. 
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Khan.— 1279,  Conquest  of  China,  by  Kublai  Khan.- 1300,  Ottomans  in  Bi* 
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CBxniCH.- Mendicant  Friars.- 1209,  The  Inquisition— The  Albigenses. 
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1299,  Spectacles  at  Pisa. 
CiLEBRATED  MsN.-i-Aqutnas — ^R.  Bacon — Saadi — Duns  Scotus— Marco  Pols 

GREEK  EMPIRE. 

Thi^  Latins. — The  warriors  engaged  in  the  Fourth  Crusade,  1209, 
were  diverted  from  the  more  immediate  object  of  their  expedition  by  the 


•  flooM  fluniliM  of  tlie  AfMurini  are  repoit«d  ■till  to  ezi>t  in  Letenon :  but  the  latl 
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ititnta  of  the  young  Alexius  Angelus,  who  jiif>lored  Iheic  intei- 
oowon  in  b«hairof  his  faiher  Isaac,  whom  another  AJexiua  of  the  aHtn* 
(tadlj  had  dethroned  and  imprisoned.  The  usurper  was  soon  defeated ; 
hui  the  non-fill filmenl  of  the  lenus  of  asieement  and  Ifae  daring  ueuri>- 
ktion  of  Dncas  MouraouSe,  armed  the  Chrietian  naniors  anew  againat 
CoDtlantinople.  The  Frencli  knighls  and  the  Venetian  fleet}  by  a 
•imultaneous  attack,  carried  by  assault  Ilie  Greek  capital,  which  had 
been  hitherto  deemed  impregnable,  and  gave  it  np  to  pillage.  The 
Latin  princes  next  agreed  to  choose  a  sovereign  from  tlieir  own  bod)', 
and  Baldwin,  count  of  Flandurs,  was  saluted  ecuperorwith  the  applause 
of  the  whole  army  in  1204.  The  territory  was  afterwards  divided 
unong  the  French  and  Veoelians ;  tbo  latter  lone  preserved  the  title  of 
Lordi  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  Greeks  did  not  patiently  submit, 
and  Theodore  Lascaris,  ruler  of  Nice,  twice  tbrealeoed  the  caslera 
metropolis.  Trehizond,  also,  whither  the  wife  of  Manuel  had  Sed  with 
her  infant  eons  from  the  relentless  enmity  of  Isaac  Angclus,  was  th« 
■eat  of  another  rival  to  the  Latin  monarch.  By  her  means,  tlie  Greeks 
of  that  region  eradually  fonned,  on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  a  sove- 
Kigniy  which  the  distracted  government  of  the  Angeli  was  unable  to 
sappttss.  On  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  crusaders,  Alexius 
was  joined  by  many  fugitives  J'rom  that  city.  He  had  always  relained 
the  title  of  Cnsat  and  Kine,  and  now  fixed  the  seat  of  empire  at  Tre- 
Inxood, without,  however,  abandoning  his  chim  lo  the  Byzantine  throne. 
A  more  formidable  opponent  to  the  divided  Latins  was  tlie  revolted 
chief  of  the  Bulgarians  in  1205;  for,  being  icvited  by  the  G:eeks,  his 
approach  was  marked  by  a  general  massacre  of  those  spread  over  the 
&ee  of  die  country.  The  gallantry  of  Baldwin  led  him  la  take  the 
field  witli  ao  inferior  army ;  hut,  being  defeated  and  made  prisoner,  bia 
capiiTity  was  closed  by  an  agonizing  death.  While  Ibii  throne  was 
filled  in  succession  by  various  celebrated  warriors,  the  restoration  of  the 
Onek  family  vraa  at  hand.  Theodore  Lascaiis,  during  a  reign  of 
dshteen  years,  had  extended  his  principality  of  Nice  to  the  greatnesa 
of  an  empire.  John  Ducas  Vataces,  1233,  encouraged  agriculture  and 
eomroetce,  preserved  friendly  relations  with  the  Turks,  and  reigned 
■upieme  from  their  frontiers  to  the  Adriatic  sea.  Theodore  LaBcaris  IL, 
1355,  thrice  invaded  Bulgaria;  but  the  honourable  task  of  recovering 
Constantinople  was  reserved  for  Micbaki.  Palxoi/iocs,  [he  most  illtis- 
trioua  of  the  Greek  nobles. 

Ntw  GeaiA  Empire. — With  the  aid  of  the  Genoese,  PalKologns 
nada  himself  roaster  of  the  capital,  3Sth  July,  1260.  Some  time  pre- 
vioQsIy,  he  had  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  emperor,  and  two  years 
afiec  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  ward,  John  IIL,  in  order  to  reign  ilone, 
Fesifiil  of  bdng  attacked  by  Charles  of  Aojou,  king  of  Naples,  he  Bent 
to  tfaa  coaocil  of  Lyons  two  Greek  bishops,  who  formed  a  treaty  of 
muDa  between  the  two  churches,  but  which  did  not  continue  longer  than 
the  reign  of  Michael.'  The  empire,  indeed,  was  no  sooner  re-establisb- 
ad  than  the  priests  were  embroiled  in  quarrels,  occasioned  by  discus 
noea  on  obscure  dogmas  of  the  church.  The  controversy  on  the  <|De»-. 
tiot  whether  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Son,  or  In/  the  Son, 
tofCdier  with  the  disputes  on  the  election  of  the  jiatriarchs,  was  long 
dw  lole  occnpation  of  the  sovereigns  and  their  ministers.  Palcoloffna 
«U  MweMdiBd  in  1383  by  his  Bon  Audsokicus  Tax  Eutis,  who  bilnc 
34 
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,  "''.jgd,  h>d litde  tiine  to 

'^    Md  recovered  manj 

.*.''^tj>  eastern  frnntier  nu 

:--''' lliaugh  repuieil  tlio  most 

■^'tf  degta^ng  euppiiililioiis 


m  Frederiuk  under 


_;,>  ^'tiu  "'*'  "^  Gregory  VH.  niist'd 

j/^f§  ^1,  irother  and  successor  of  Hour)-, 

-^><I^Bnjn»wick  in  his  Btcad,  und  oftor- 

Ji^'h^Bg  to  restore  the  fiefs  of  the  Coun* 
r/jfij'^l  furward  Fredeiiick  11.,  at  ihe  >ige 
J*<5SwI«lg'=d  by  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
'i-rtri""'  conlcste,  and  Uie  defeat  or  death 
ir^r-^^  ■!S'«'  'l"^  imperial  crown  at  Aii-lii-Ulia- 
/j)J>J?<pOTi  ihe  crus^Ll,-g  led  to  his  ejtconiTiiuiiica- 
-^S^'jW  fce  retaliated  bj  boldly  ordering  llie  eeclo- 
*M  'J^V'  '^snnaiice  of  Iheir  sacred  funclions,  and  liy 
^  ''Vtii^''  surrendeicd  flt  the  terror  of  liid  name. 


/ 


^(^fi^^M^  IS38  WBB  occupied  in  the  le-cstablishincnt  of 

^jiff't^^S^^  by  the  unruly  voraals,  by  the  ecok-aiaslieB, 

l^ff^t/i!-^  In  the  subsequent  disputes  wiUi  tlie  papal  sto, 

PJ,,2lS^ioV''™"P<"'i  Frederick  appears  to  have  cauirht 

5t''J* ''yC'*'  Chriauanity.     From  a  war  of  msnifusHws  the 

'S<J«*^jIiii( recourse  to  Brrns;  and  tlioeoof  theeinpcnirwere 

^ /*?&*•'!.  .jiiarter.     Bui  his  excommunication  in  I'i39,  tlie 

llie  followinn  year,  and  his  sali.'iiin 

:,  l*34l>,  chao([i'd  liis  fortunes.     City 

antagonist  of  ttie  papacy  expired  in 

rra,  in  l^JO. 

a  death  of  Fiederick  hcgan  the  great  intcr> 

72,  daring   which   Germany  was   in   effect 

ijt  'driller;  for,  although  there  were  several,  none  CKeirised  any 

'S^'^t     In  I'SO,  two   princes   bore  the  title  of  King  of  llis 

■'riill'°V.i..„t   Wiliia.n   of    Holl 


^  J^wenlwo,  tiearXi 
!5*'!L*— With  ihe  dc; 
mP^  I350_  to   13-2,  , 


liiDt  WUlia., 


B  priests'   king,  ; 


'.       &^'V.  »"<'  Conrad  iV.,  son  of  Frederick  II.    On  the  ne\Ts  of  h\i 

'         ^d^^tsih,  Ocntad,  abandoning  Gcnnany,  where  the  scnnliness  of 

*'*jiJoW**  reduced  liim  to  an  inglorious  station,  passed  into  Italy  to 

^  'H^  birest  portion  of  the  puterual  inheritance — the  kinfrdoin  of 

l^'Svo  Sicilies ;  but  his  deatti,  in  1-351,  wbich  lias  been  attributed  to 

ik*  [,gj  prevented  his  return  into  Gennany  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 

J^j^JJ^l-spP^'"'*'' """?■    'nifideiniseof  William  of  Holland  hajipeneil 

SlilT  oft*'*    '^^"'  *'''^  of  emperor  was  next  conferred  on  Kirlinril,  earl 

vCorawalli  brother  to  Elenry  til.  of  Kngland,  and,  on  his  inollicr's  side, 

*_j^  of  Henry  Iho  Lion.     Hiehard,  whose  wealth  was  lils  cliief  re- 

ffgliMndation,  had  promised  to  the  Arelibi^'hop  of  Mentx  BIMIU  silver 

^^t,  13,000  to  tlic  archbishop  I'f  Cologne,  and  IR.OOO  to  tlie  Conn! 

MtliDe;  but  the  choice  of  the  other  electors  fell  on  Al|ihonso  X.,  kina 

^Cutile,wlioofferedi!0,OOil  marks  for  eaeb  vole.   Tbis  double elcctioi 
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the  first  in  which  the  grand  dignitaries  of  the  crown  «lone  took  a 
^  art,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  other  ffreat  vassals ;  or,  in  other  words, 
it  is  the  first  time  that  we  see  appear  the  Reven  princely  electors.  i 

Alphonso  never  visited  Germany ;  but  his  competitor  undertook  several 
journeys,  in  eacli  of  which  he  distributed  enormous  sums  of  money  i 

among  the  electors.    Although  greatly  occupied  with  the  internal  aflairs  \ 

of  his  native  country,  Richard,  m  1269,  passed  an  important  decree,  by 
which  the  estates,  assembled  in  diet  at  Worms,  bouna  themselves  mo«  '.  i 

toally  by  oath  to  punish  all  who  should  exact  illegal  toll,  trouble  the  j 

security  of  commerce  on  the  high-road,  or  who  should  in  any  way  dis- 
turb the  public  tranquillity.  In  another  of  his  visits  he  gave  the 
investiture  of  Austria  and  Styria  to  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohemia.  In  his 
last  journey,  he  espoused  the  daughter  of  a  baron  named  Falkenstein, 
and,  returning  to  England,  died  in  1272.  * 

In  the  midst  of  these  petty  wars  between  weak  princes,  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  great  commercial  cities  were  slowly  increasing ;  and 
from  their  alliances  for  mutual  defence  arose  three  sorts  of  confederal 
tion : — 1st,  The  Teutonic  or  Hanseatic  lea^e,  1241 ;  2d,  Hie  confede- 
ration of  the  cities  of  the  Rhine  (Burgfneden),  about  1255 ;  and,  3d, 
The  Ganerbinates,  (Gan-Erbschaften),  or  treaties  of  succession  and 
mutual  defence. 

The  long-continued  anarchy  at  length  wearied  all  parties,  and  it  was 
determined  to  elect  an  emperor.  The  choice  fell  upon  Rodolph  of 
Hapsburg  in  Switzerland,  a  prince  whose  scanty  resources  and  limited 
influence  seemed  to  give  no  cause  for  fear. 

House  of  Hapsburg,  1273. — Rodolph,  the  founder  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  was  a  brave  and  just  monarch,  wiselv  devoting  his  attention  to 
the  internal  aflairs  of  Germany.  The  rebellion  and  defeat  of  Ottocar, 
king  of  Bohemia,  enabled  him  to  confer  the  dukedom  of  the  Austrian 
provinces  upon  his  son  Albert,  1283.    But  he  was  not  less  a  peacemaker  I , 

than  a  conqueror.  He  visited  all  parts  of  his  dominions  with  incredible 
activity,  re-established  the  security  of  the  highways,  and  destroyed  a 
number  of  castles  which  were  little  else  than  retreats  for  brigands.  His 
death  in  1291  was  followed  by  an  interregnum  of  ten  months, — for,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  hereditary  right  to  the  imperial  crown, 
the  electors  refused  to  appoint  Albert,  and  their  choice  fell  upon  Adoi^ 
PHus  of  Nassau,  1292.  *ln  a  contest  which  ensued,  Albert  destroyed 
I  .  his  rival  in  1298,  maintaining  till  1308  his  imperial  dignity,  notwith- 

1  standing  the  irregularity  of  his  election,  and  the  determined  hostility  of 

Boniface  VIH. 

Hanse  Towns. — ^These  were  a  commercial  league  (hanaa)  formed  o 

the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  north  and  west  of  Europe.    In  1241, 

Lubeck  associated  with  some  neighbouring  places  for  mutual  protection 

against  the  pirates  of  the  Baltic ;  and  by  degrees  it  was  joined  by  all 

I  ■;  the  trading  towns  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Vistula.    Depots  were  | ! 

established  at  London,  1250,  Bruges,  1252,  Novgorod,  1272,  and  Ber-  1 1 

•  .  gtE^n,  1278.    The  administration  of  the  league  was  intrusted  to  the  four  '  | 

'■  \  eities  of  Lubeck,  Cologne,  Brunswick,  and  Dantzic.     During  threo 

I J  centuries  they  maintained  a  degree  of  prosperity  then  unexampled,  and  j 

!  I  by  their  navies  commanded  the  narrow  seas ;  but  the  discovery  of  tho 

i  Indies  was  a  fatal  blow  to  their  commerce.    The  town  of  Ghent  dared 
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I  to  beard  Charles  V.  in  the  very  height  of  his  glory,  by  patliBg  one  of 
I  his  officers  to  the  torture  for  having  concealed  the  record  which  eontained 
'  the  ratification  of  the  concessions  they  had  extorted  from  former  sof»> 
reiffns.  By  the  power  of  the  league  the  King  of  Sweden  was  dethroned, 
and  his  crown  bestowed  on  Albrecht  of  Mecklenburg.  Such  was  the 
wealth  of  these  merchants  that  at  a  great  ball  at  Bruges,  the  Queen  of 
France  retired  in  chagrin,  because  six  hundred  of  the  wiyes  of  the  citizens 
weie  more  splendidly  dressed  than  herself. 

HOUSE  OF  HOHENSTAUFEN  OR  BWABIA. 

niki  tkmtly,  isairinf  ftom  the  caitle  of  Wibeluof,  wu  enaoUed  in  Frederick  H<^b* 
ftanfen,  who,  for  liis  eminent  ■ervicei,  wu  rewarded  with  tlie  linnd  of  one  of  tlw  dnogii* 
ten  of  tlie  Emperor  Henry  IV. 

ftWerict,  Count  of  Hobeniunftn.  and  created  Duke  of  SwaMa,  by  Henry  IV.,  in  1080L 

1 1105,  m.  4fiMt,  daafbter  of  Henry  IV. 

0 " • 

I&  OoHBAS  in.  r^^dgriek,  d.  of  Swabia.  jtOett,  Bnuy,  LmpM, 

emn.  1138, 1 1183>  m*  JtuUth,  d.  of  Henry  the  Black,        suceeiiiTely  d.  of  Aoatria 

i  tll«. 

»■■  ..^  ...  .^ 

I  19.  FasosmicK  I^  BarbaroBsa,  emp.  1159,  t  1190  — BeoXHM,  beireee  of  Baifun^y. 

, *  > 

•    90.  Hbmet  VI.  emp.  1190,  SI.  Pmup,  emp.  1197,  Tlvee  otiier  aona. 

m.  Onutanc^^  beireM  of  Sicily.  m.  Irene  Angda, 

, * , 

S3.  Frederick  II.  k.  of  Sicily,  1197:  emp.  ISIS,  f  ISSa 

M.  OomiAn  IV.  emp.  1850,  f  1S54.  M^nfrtd,  nat.  son  k.  of  Sicily,  1 196& 

»  ^'  *  ^  .  /  ^.  ■  ^ 

CmmiUs,  d.  of  Swabia,  behead.  ISea  OnutonM  -«  Ptur  til  k.  of  Aragon. 

IS.  ytvLLUM  of  Holland,  emp.  1S47, 1 1S58.  9S.  RicsiiEn  of  Cornwall,  emp.  1S57, 

flSTL 

HOUSE  OF  GUELF  OR   D*ESTE. 

This  ancient  and  noble  fkmily  descended,  according  to  Muratori,  flrom  Adalbert  I.  mar- 
quia  of  Tuscanv  (847-875).  It  received  new  lustre  from  the  marriage  of  Albert  Aion  If. 
with  Cunegonda  of  Altorf    Albert  died  in  1097,  leering  behind  him 

^ f^ , 

Wtif  I.  created  d.  of  Bayaha,  1071,  Ftmlmu$^ 

1 1101.  Foander  of  the  House  of  Modena. 

Am  tht  BUeky  d.  of  Bavaria,  f  1196,  treff  77.  ifEtU  —  JVsfiMs,  countess 

m.  WilfKda,  daughter  of  d.  of  Saxony  of  Este,  heiress  of  Tuscany,  f  11S9. 

and  lieiress  of  Luneburg. 

«  * , 

Hturf  au  Proud,  d.  of  Bavaria,  f  1139  —  OeHrudt,  d.  of  Emp.  Lothaire  II. 

heiress  of  Saxony  and  Brunswick. 

JEbnry  UU  Zisii,  d.  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  fFi(f  in,  d.  of  l^isca&y. 

dep.  1180. 1 1195. 

<  ^ : » 

88.  Qtho  IV.  emp.  1908.  WiUiam  tf  Lmnekmrg,  1st  d.  of  Brunswick, 

1 1813:  from  him  descends  the  reigaiBf 
monarch  of  England. 


fiS.  Atraoino  X.  emp.  1S57. 


ITALY. 


Itauan  Repitbucs.  — The  repiAlics  of  Northern  Italy  refused  to 
■elnowledffe  Frederick  11.  as  their  soyereign,  and  their  rehelliooa 
spirit  was  fomented  by  the  popes.  But  the  struggle  that  followed  was 
molt  one  of  principle,  but  of  faction, — Guelf  against  Ghibelline,  the 
shoreh  against  the  empire.     These  states  may  be  diyided  into  four 
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■Mt  eloilera: — 1.  Central  Lombardy,  containing  Milan,  Cremona, 
Fmna,  Mantua,  Lodi,  and  other  towns,  3.  The  Marrh  of  Vetona, 
between  Ihe-Adige  and  Uie  German  frontiera.  3.  Romigna,  containing 
Bologna,  Uodena,  and  Fermia.  4.  Tuscany.  The  fiiat  and  third  wbts 
snoeipall;  Guelfs;  the  second,  Ghibcllines;  while  the  fourth  was  ba^ 
luwM  between  the  two  pailies. 

Ths  mtsrortunee  which  oppipssed  FiedeiJck  pursued  all  hie  family. 
A  kind  of  fstality  soptned  to  impend  over  his  race ;  and  t(  appeared  bm 
if  the  lieroic  house  of  Hohrastaufen  was  destined  to  astonish  the  world 
U   moeh  by  its  mispries  as  by  its  glory.     His   son  Enzio   died  a 

Cuoner  at  Bologns,  afier  twenty  yenra  of  captivity;  his  nalural  son 
ufred  was  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Anjou, 
and  perished  in  oattle ;  lastly,  his  grandson  Conradin,  who  endetrvoured 
la  recover  his  heritage  by  anna,  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner  and  judi 
•ially  murdered. 

LoHBXiui  Leaocbs. — The  first  Lombard  league,  11S7,  against  iha 
Emperor  Frederick  Barharossa,  euc^ceeded  in  obtaining  the  objects  for 
irtiich  it  was  formed.  The  alarming  demonstrations  of  Frederick  IL 
tgainsi  the  pope  and  Uie  independence  of  the  Italian  cities  aroused  the 
£mis  of  the  Guelf  party  in  that  peninsula.  The  Milanese  begsn  the 
nsislance  by  an  appeal  to  the  Lombard  communities,  fourteen  of  which 
■^faered  to  the  confederation.  The  departure  of  the  emperor  for  llie  holy 
war  was  improved  to  the  advantage  of  the  revolted  states ;  and  although, 
•a  his  Tetum.  he  pabliehed  a  law  on  the  public  peace,  which  was  sup- 
poited  by  ^e  eloqaence  of  the  preacher  John  of  Vicenza,  the  suspension 
of  hoHlifities  was  not  of  long  duration.  Frederick  suddenly  reappeared 
in  Italy,  in  obedience  lo  tlie  call  of  EEieltno,  podesiA  of  Verona  and 
chief  of  the  Ghibellines  in  Lombardy.  After  the  victory  of  Corte 
Nsova,  on  the  Oglio,  in  13^7,  nearly  all  the  towns  made  submission; 
bat  they  were  again  driven  to  arms  by  llie  intrigues  of  the  pope,  who 
kid  oonoiliated  ine  alliance  of  Venice  and  Genoa. 

After  the  death  of  Frederick  II.  the  contentions  still  survived,  althoagh 
'  Ihrir  object*  were  chanced,  tlie  struggle  being  now  between  the  nobles 
and  the  people.  EEzelino  III.,  with  his  brother  Alberic,  nodcstd  of 
TVeriso,  was  at  first  victorious  over  the  Guelf  party ;  hut  Pgpe  Alex- 
uider  IV.  having  preached  a  crusade  against  thein  in  1355,  most  of  the 
rities  united  niider  the  command  of  the  Marquis  of  Esie.  To  punish 
lbs  tutizene  of  Padua,  who  had  received  the  crusaders,  Eizelino  put  to 
dsalh  eleven  thousand  of  thoae  enrolled  among  fiis  troops.  This  atro- 
vioua  cruelly  having  withdrawn  from  him  his  most  powerful  allies,  he 
Taa  defeated  and  mortally  wonnded  at  Casaano,  1S59.  In  the  follow- 
Log  year,  Alberic  end  all  his  children  were  massacred;  and  the  spoils 
oftfte  funily  divided  among  several  of  his  principal  antagonists. 

FiOKtucw. — In  this  city,  whose  history  previous  to  this  period  is 
flbKnre  and  unimportant,  the  chief  oflices  were  held  by  the  Guelf 
bmilies  of  Buondelmonii  and  Donati,  and  the  Ghibcllines  of  Amid^ 
•nd  Uberti.  lo  1350.  abont  two  monlba  before  the  death  of  Frederick 
n..  the  former,  supported  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  deposed  the  imperial 
governor,  and  framed  a  democratic  government  under  a  captain  of  ths 
people  and  a  Milanese  podeslil.     Lncca,  Pistoia,  Sienna,  and  other 
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of  exile,  the  proscribed  faction,  with  the  aid  of  Manfimd  of  Sieilyy 
neing  YictoriouB  in  the  battle  of  Monte  Aperto,  returned  to  Florenceb 
whence  they  were  again  expelled  in  1267,  and  the  Guelfierre-eBtabliflhed 
by  Charles  of  Anjoo,  then  signer  of  the  republic. 

Veiiicb.— The  crusades  were  the  commencement  of  the  power  and 

freatnesa  of  this  commercial  state.  Mercantile  advantages  alone  in- 
ttced  the  people  to  embark  in  the  holy  wai%  which  open^  to  them  all 
the  Syrian  harbours,  and  saye  them  greater  security  than  they  could 
expect  from  the  infidels.  They  had  already  factories,  officers,  and  a 
particular  jurisdiction  in  the  principal  marts  of  Asia,  when  the  Emperor 
Alexius  Comnenus  granted  them  the  freedom  of  unlimited  commerce 
in  all  his  ports,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Cyprus  and  Candia.  In 
the  Fourth  Crusade  they  acquired  a  universal  monopoly  in  the  Greek 
empire,  and  even  a  partial  soyereignty  in  1204.  Corfu,  Candia,  ant 
most  of  the  JBgean  islands,  fell  under  their  power,  and  half  of  Con 
Btantinople  was  tlirown  open  to  them.  Henceforward  Venice  long  pos- 
sessed the  exclusiye  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  establish^  he; 
principal  factories  on  its  shores. 

The  Venetians  disputed  the  possession  of  Dlyria  with  the  Hungari 
ans,  but  their  most  formidable  antagonists  were  the  Genoese,  with  whom 
commercial  rivalry  had  brought  them  into  contact  in  1264.  They  then 
lost  their  influence  at  Constantinople;  and  two  naval  defeats,  in  1293 
and  1298,  forced  the  Doge  Gradenigo,  to  sign  a  treaty,  forbidding  the 
vessels  of  the  republic  to  navigate  ue  Black  Sea.  This  epoch,  so  dis- 
astrous to  their  commercial  prosperity,  was  equally  ruinous  to  their 
ancient  constitution.  The  sovereign  power  was  placed,  at  this  period, 
in  the  great  council,  which,  in  1172,  ha4  deprived  the  general  assembly 
of  their  voices  in  the  election  of  the  chief  officer  of  me  state,  as  weU 
as  the  nomination  of  the  tribunes,  who  eacd  year  were  charged  with  the 
renewal  of  the  council  by  the  choice  of  fresh  members.  Gradenigo 
made  a  greater  progress  towards  aristocracy  by  confining  the  qualifica- 
tion to  the  famihes  of  the  senators  then  in  office  (t7  ierrar  del  eonsiglio^ 
1298) ;  and,  finally,  under  the  Doge  John  Soranzo,  the  great  council 
being  made  hereditary,  in  1319,  the  Golden  Book  received  the  names  of 
the  houses  retaining  this  new  nobility.  In  the  interval  between  these 
changed  the  spirit  of  the  democracy  was  manifested  by  the  conspiracy 
of  Marino  Bocconio,  1299,  and  that  of  Bohemond  TlepoUo,  1310. 
These  popular  movements  served  only  to  strei^^then  the  nobles,  who 
placed  themselves  uAder  the  mysterious  guardianship  of  the  council 
of  ten. 

Genoa. — ^This  commercial  city  entered  the  Lombard  confederation  in 
1238,  previous  to  which  period  it  had  been  considered  part  of  the  king- 
dom ot  Italy.  Its  earliest  government  was  by  consuls;  but  in  1190  it 
exchanged  them  for  podestas,  and  these  made  way  for  the  captains  of 
the  people,  1257,  who  again  were  succeeded  by  doges  in  1339.  These 
changes  do  not  seem  to  have  injuriously  affected  its  mercantile  interests 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  tliirteenth  centuiy,  the  Genoese  contribute 
their  efforts  to  restore  Constantinople  to  its  legitimate  monarchs,  and 
the  privileges  which  were  granted  in  return  for  their  services  enabled 
them  to  dictate  to  Pisa  and  Venice.  They  disputed  the  possession  of 
Candia  with  the  Venetians,  and  took  Corsica  from  the  Pisans,  whom 
Ihey  compelled  to  renounce  all  maritime  opermtions,  1990. 
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PiBi.— This  city  took  no  part  in  the  inleraal  ngitations  of  Italj,  but 
•IwaTB  Temained  raithful  to  the  German  e inp«rors ;  while  the  island  of 
Sudinia.  one  of  her  most  Tslaable  acquiaitioriH,  fonned  also  llie  moat 
exienaive  portion  ofher  Icrritorj.     It  did  not  deliniwij  acknowledge  the 


had  long  contended,  q|ve  rise  to  implacable  hatred  between  the  dia- 
pitunU.  The  battle  of  Meloria,  ^ioed  by  Uberto  Doria'oTer  the 
Podesli  Morosini,  secured  the  island  to  the  Genoese;  and  by  the  ruin 
nhich  it  inflicted  on  their  enemiea' marine,  left  them  without  rivals  in 
the  adjoining  waters,  1384.  The  republic,  exhausted  by  so  great  a 
r«Terse,  and  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  Swablan  family,  fell  udiIbt 
the  ioiluenoe  ot  the  Guelfa  i  but  (heir  chief,  Ugoliao,  being  accused  of 
planning  the  aurrender  of  the  city  to  tlie  Florentines,  expiated  hla  tiai- 
torous  intention  by  the  most  cruel  tortiiTea,  1QB7.  Inlestioe  divisions 
•erred  only  to  aggravate  the  misfortunes  of  Pisa,  which  was  compelled 
tosiffn  a  treaty  with  Genoa,  the  articles  of  which  stipulated  that  its  port 
«hould  be  filled  up,  1S90,     This  acl  hastened  the  decay  of  ihe  republic. 

The  internal  prosperityof  the  chief  Italian  cities  may  bo  inferred  from 
tha  solid  magnilicenca  of  iheit  amhileclure.  No  part  of  Europe  could 
■bow  SDch  commodious  private  houses,  flngged  streets,  noble  piiblio 
buildings,  and  maieatic  bridges.  These  cities  were  fartijied  with  nias 
uve  walls,  and  defended  by  an  intrepid  body  of  buighers.  Theii 
■daiiniatratLOD  was  under  the  menagement  of  annual  consuls,  aided  bv 
ft  popularly  elected  assembly  :  but  a  nominal  aovetelgnty  was  atill 
IBWTved  to  the  people.  Disaension,  however,  soon  intruded  upon  this 
Mr  aeene;  and  civil  strife  proved  more  dreadful  than  any  foreign  war 
Before  the  end  of  the  century,  the  Lombard  cities  had  fallen  uiider  ths 
yoke  of  lyranls;  Ferrara  acknowledged  tlie  Lords  of  E^le;  the  savage 
fciaelino  ruled  over  tliac="-  "^--^  ■'-'  '^■—  -l- "'—:—: ---'  ^i^ 
eonU  at  Milan;  the  Seal 
at  Padua  the  Carraras. 

Naplis  *!id  SiciLV. — The  aulhotily  of  the  emperors  in  Italy  wat 
timoa  entirely  lost  at  the  death  of  Frederick  IL,  in  1S50.  Pope  Inno 
ami  IV.  planned  the  reunion  of  Naples  to  the  Stales  of  the  Church ; 
tMi,  with  this  view,  wrote  to  the  cler^  and  nobli^,  exhorting  Ihom  to 
aSte  op  arms,  and  declaring  their  kingdom  henceforward  Irrevocably 
nniled  lo  the  holy  see.  But  the  Intentions  of  tlie  pontiO'were  frustmled 
tt*  the  present  by  the  decision  of  Coniad  and  Manfred,  the  two  sons  flf 
Frederick.  The  decease  of  the  former  in  1254  le!^  the  Neapolitan 
inbetitance  to  Conradin,  then  a  child  two  years  old.  Innocent  took 
whmtage  of  these  circumstances,  and  was  nucsuing  a  victorious  earen, 
Mt,  homver,  without  a  severe  check  from  Manfred  when  death  termi- 
Bited  his  ambitious  designs  in  December  of  the  same  year.  Alexander 
IV.  was  unable  to  maintain  his  predecessor's  conquests  :  in  two  yeara 
Manfred  lecovered  the  k'tngdom,  and  on  a  vague  report  of  Conradin's 
death,  WAS  proclaimed  king.  Urban  IV.,  who  filled  St.  Peter's  chair  in 
ISfilt  resumed  the  d^Eigns  of  Innocent,  and  offered  tlie  crown  Ui  Charlea 
rfAJjOBjhfothet  of  Louis  IX.  All  Upper  Italy  declared  for  this  prinoe, 
and  Philip  delta  Torre,  si^or  of  Milan,  went  so  far  as  to  receive  a  Pru- 
)>Bii(a1  podestA  in  his  city.  Manfred  was.  meantime,  preparins  a 
-  ""  I  galleys,  united  with  the  Pisan  l^et, 


8  beyond  the  Adige ;  the  Torriani  and  Vis- 
's at  Verona ;  the  Gonzagas  at  Mantua ;  and 
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were  to  close  the  seas  against  the  Anffevinsy  while-  two  anoias  seat  iota 
TUsoany  and  the  March  of  Anconaf  defended  the  approaches  to  the  kingw 
dom.  Neither  of  these  precautionary  measures  succeeded.  The  two 
lirals  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Galore,  in  the  plain  of  Benevento,  1366 
Treachery  deprived  Manfred  of  the  victory,  and,  unwilling  to  sunriyo 
defeat,  he  rushed  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  fell,  mortally 
wounded.  -.  I 

The  decisiye  victory  of  Benevento  threw  all  fte  country  into  Charles*  i 

hands ;  Messina  declared  in  his  favour,  and  thus  was  Sicily  laid  at  his  ' 

feet.  The  capture  of  Manfredonia  completed  the  subjugation  of  the 
kingdom,  and  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  victor  all  the  family  of  ' 

Manfred,  with  the  exceptioQ  of  one  daughter,  married  to  the  King  of  ! 

Araffon. 

T%e  exactions  and  violent  proceedings  of  Charles  were  ill  calculated  < 

to  ensure  the  tranquillity  of  his  government.    The  Ghibelline  party  sent  1 

to  Conradin,  then  sixteen  years  old,  the  most  flattering  representations 
of  the  state  of  Italy ;  the  deputies  of  Sienna  and  Pisa  brougnt  with  them 
100,000  florins,  and  the  chief  ^arons  of  Germanjr  joined  his  army. 
Moved  by  iheii  arguments,  he  aavanced  into  Italy  vvith  the  joung  Duke 
of  Austria,  Frederick,  who  was  himself  deprived  of  his  hereditary  estates. 
He  entered  Pisa,  Sienna,  and  even  Rome ;  Charles  had  lost  many  cava- 
liers in  Tuscany ;  his  fleet  had  been  destroyed  before  Messina,  by  that 
of  Pisa;  all  Sicily,  except  Palermo,  Syracuse,  and  Messina,  raised  the 
Swabian  flag ;  and  his  affairs  seemed  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  rival 
armies  met  at  Tagliacozzo,  near  the  Lake  of  Celeano,  when  a  stratagem 
gave  the  victory  to  the  usurper.  iDonradin  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
shortly  aftn  beheaded,  with  Frederick  of  AVistria  and  the  chief  Ghibel- 
line captives,  1268.  Thus  ended  the  two  hoosto  of  Hohenstadfen  and 
Bamberg. 

After  putting  to  death  the  illustrious  individuals  just  named,  Charlesi 
did  not  nesitate  to  sacrifice  to  his  vengeance  a  crowd  of  the  obscurs 
partisans  of  Conradin.  All  the  provinces  were  filled  ivith  executions. 
in  Rome  he  cut  off  the  legs  of  those  who  had  declared  against  him ; 
and  then,  fearing  the  pity  that  would  be  excited  by  the  view  of  their 
sufferings,  he  enclosed  them  in  a  wooden  house  to  which  he  set  fire. 
In  Sicily  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  city  perished  on  the  scaffold,  not 
excluding  the  traitors  who  had  opened  the  gates  to  the  French.  Being 
now  master  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  head  of  the  Guelf  party,  he  became 
the  arbiter  of  Italy.  In  1269,  in  the  diet  of  Cremona,  he  was  declared 
signer  of  most  of  the  Guelf  cities  of  Lombardy,  including  even  Milan. 
He  would  not  have  limited  his  success  to  this  important  station,  had  he 
not  beenMrawn  hj  his  brother  into  the  second  crusade  of  St.  Louis,  in 
which,  after  making  Tunis  tributary  to  his  crown,  he  turned  his  views 
towards  Constantinople.  Pope  Gregory  X.,  and  his  successor  Nicholas 
UL,  impeded  his  designs ;  but  a  more  formidable  obstacle  appeared  in 
the  person  who,  having  been  the  companion  in  arms  of  Frederick  11. 
and  Manfred,  burned  with  the  desire  of  avenging  their  cause*  and 
liberating  his  country.  John  of  Procida,  a  banished  Neapolitan,  trave^ 
led  through  Sicily  in  disguise,  exciting  thepeople  to  revolt,  and  animat- 
ing them  with  a  hope  of  deliverance.  The  insurrection,  which  took 
olaee  in  1383,  has  been  named  the  Sicilian  Vespers  from  the  occasion 
Ml  which  it  ocoorred.    The  inhabitants  were  excited  by  an  oatngt 
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«rhieh  was  perpetrated  on  a  yoang  woraan,  under  the  pretenoe  of  s«aicb- 
iog  tat  anns,  as  she  was  going  wuh  olhei  ciliz«ns  of  Palermo  on  Easim 
Mondaj  to  the  ouBtomaiy  service  at  a  church  without  the  city.  The 
SicilianB  rose  upon  their  oppressors :  4000  peraons  were  massacred  in 


one  night,— -victims  to  the  popul: 
April,  the  island  was  entirely  eva 
The  Sicilians,  tenilied  at  their  c 
the  pardon  of  Martin  IV.  and  bia 
only  reply  that  was  given  bade  Ihi 


indignation ;  and  before  the  end  of 
jated  by  the  French  troops.* 
Kii  boldness,  sent  deputies  to  implore 
intercession  with  their  king;  but  the 
m  think  of  self-defence,  if  such  were 
.     .  ^  „         B  of  Charles; 

ihoy  called  the  King  of  Atagon  to  their  nid.  All  tbe  efforts  of  their 
entiged  enemy  were  unsnccessful  before  the  walls  of  Measbo,  and  his 
fleet  w&s  burnt  by  Loria,  who  also  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  his  son 

Srisoner,  1284.  In  the  fallowing  year  tbe  invader  died,  the  victim  of 
bappoinlMl  ambition.  Charles  II.  was  restored  to  liberty  by  a  trsa^ 
which  he  did  not  observe ;  and  the  King  or  Aragon,  attacked  by  France, 
Castile,  and  Rome,  was  constrained  to  abandon  Sicily.  In  1303,  his 
brother  Frederick,  who  was  soon  elected  to  Ull  his  place,  by  his  talents 
confinned  the  independence  of  the  people,  and  tbe  pope  wns  compelled 
(a  tcknowledge  him  as  sovereign. 

FRANCE. 

fijtTTi^  OF  Bonrmia,  1214. — When  John  succeeded  to  tbe  English 
thitme  in  1199,  Philip  supported  a  pretender  in  the  person  of  Arthur  of 
RnHany,  grandson  of  Henry  II.  This  prince  fell  into  the  hands  ofhig 
Wtele,  ana  was  tnurdered ;  upon  which  Philip  Augtistus  summoned  John 
lo  appear  and  answer  t^  charges  made  against  him,  as  vassal  of  tbe 
erdwn  of  France.  On  his  refusal,  Philip  confiscated  his  fiefs,  seized 
tm  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Poitou,  leaving  him  Guienne  alone. 
John  was  compelled  to  submit  in  silence,  but,  soon  finding  a  favourable 
opportDnity,  he  united  with  the  French  barons,  the  Earf  of  Flanders, 
Otno  IV.,  and  the  %arl  of  Boulogne,  in  a  formidable  league  against 
the  French  kin^.  All  bad  just  cause  of  complaint,  and  all  were  ready 
to  uaert  their  rtghls  by  force  of  arms.  Not  fewer  than  300,000  men 
Mmbined  against  Philip,  while  70,000  were  the  whole  he  could  biio^ 
into  the  field  under  the  Bishops  of  Sentia  and  Bcauvais.  But,  never- 
theless, he  was  victorious;  and  thus  the  safety  of  John's  continental 
passesBMns  was  endangered,  and  the  French  monarchy  more  respected. 
Tie  last  years  of  Philip's  reign  were  spent  in  tranquillity,  though  dis- 
tuffatnoes  prevailed  all  around  him. 

Lons  Vin.,  1223,  was  diverted  from  the  wars  against  the  English  in 
Fmce  to  prosecute  his  crusade  against  tbe  Albigenses.  For  a  long 
period  Ihe  southern  provinces  had  been  insulated  from  the  northern,  and 
tbe  Connt  of  Toulouse,  tbe  most  powerful  baron  in  those  parts,  was  also 
cne  of  the  richest  princes  in  Europe ;  but  his  wealth  and  the  ptvmatu^ 
eliiliMtion  which  was  the  consequeDce,  had  drawn  the  people  away 
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from  the  church  of  Rome.  The  reformers  spread  oyer  Langnedoo  liad 
already  refused  to  recogrnise  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  pope,  who, 
denouncing  them  as  schismatics,  lighted  up  a  terrible  war,  which  deso* 
lated  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  Europe.  **  Innocent  III.,"  says  ib0 
President  Henault,  '*  was  the  soul  of  this  war,  Dominic  was  its  apostle* 
the  Count  of  Toulouse  the  victim,  and  Simon,  earl  of  Montfort,  tiie 
chief."  Louis  VIII.  marched  agrainst  these  opponents  of  the  Romish 
churcls,  with  200,000  men.  After  some  resistance  he  took  Avignon, 
which,  strengthened  with  300  houses  fortified  with  towers,  had  been 
considered  almost  impregnable.  Many  cities  in  Languedoc  opened  their 
gates  to  him ;  but  a  contagious  disease  spread  among  his  troops,  and  ho 
himself  being  seized  with  the  disorder,  withdrew  to  Montpensier  in 
Auvergne,  where  he  died,  1326.  Louis  IX.,  sumamed  the  Saint,  being 
only  eleven  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  his  minority  was  spent 
under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  the  excellent  Blanche  of  Castile. 
Though  the  first  fifleen  years  of  his  reign  was  one  continued  struggle 
against  his  refractory  barons,  his  moderation  and  virtue,  neverthelesa, 
increased  the  influence  of  the  monarchy.    A  series  of  destructive  cam- 

fiaigns  was  avoided  by  his  surrender  of  Guienne  to  Henry  IIL  of  Engs- 
and ;  and  the  security  of  his  people  was  maintained  by  his  ''  Establish- 
ments," a  code  of  feudal  customs,  the  first  monument  of  legislation  raised 
b^  the  Capetian  family.  But  Louis  was  superstitious,  and  this  led  to 
his  two  unfortunate  rrusades,  in  the  last  of  vliich,  1270,  he  met  his 
death  at  the  siege  of  Tunis. 

St.  Loins  united  several  provinces  to  his  crown  without  the  cost  of  one  drop 
of  blood.    The  alliances  of  his  brothers,  Alphonso  and  Charles,  prepared  fof 
^  the  union  of  Languedoc  and  Provence  ;  Blois  and  Chartres  were  purchssed 

from  the  Count  of  Champagne,  1247 ;  Nisraes  and  darcassone  were  gained  bjr 
renouncing  the  feudal  sovereignty  of  Barcelona,  1258 ;  and  the  treaty  of  Abbe- 
ville wiih  the  English  in  1259  consolidated  the  conquests  made  during  the  reign 
of  Philip  Augustus.  From  his  impartiality,  St.  Louis  was  frequently  chosen  as 
mediator  in  tne  quarrels  of  his  time :  he  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  Duke  of 
Brittany  with  the  King  of  Navarre  —  the  latter  with  theJCing  of  England  — 
Henry  III.  with  his  barons— and  Gregory  IX.  with  the  Emperor  Frederick  IL 
In  all  his  transactions  with  the  court  of  Rome,  ho  firmly  but  respectfiilly 
defended  the  rights  of  his  crown,  and  by  his  Pragmatic  Sanction,*  1268,  estab- 
lished the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church. 

Louis  IX.  prudently  continued  the  work  begun  under  the  auspices  of  Philip 
Augustus,  of  increasing  the  royal  power  by  controlling  his  vassals,  not,  how- 
ever, without  due  respect  to  such  rights  as  were  consecrated  by  a^,  although 
originally  usurped  by  violence.  For  the  first  time  deputies  of  the  citizens  wws 
admitted  into  certain  public  assemblies.  The  administration  of  justice  was 
reformed  by  wise  institutions  and  by  the  influence  of  the  ** Establishments:'* 
the  limits  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  were  clearly  determined  by  the 
orders  of  1235 ;  and  the  traders*  companies  regulated  by  useful  decrees.  Mai- 
ler, speaking  of  St.  Louis,  observes,  that  the  empire  of  the  Franks  was  ibanded 
by  arms ;  but  royalty  in  France  was  consolidated  by  the  virtues  of  this  monsrdL 

Phiup  III.  the  Bold,  considerably  increased  the  royal  domain  by  the 
addition  of  Poitou  and  Anvergne,  1271 ;  while  circumstances,  anstng 

*Tbifl  regulation  in  matters  of  roliffion  is  commonly,  but  perhaps  without  foundatlOB, 
attributed  to  Louis  IX.  A  similar  usagn  in  episcopal  elections  was  established  by  the 
fkmoof  pragmatic  sanction  of  Charles  VII.,  drawn  up  in  an  assembly  of  the  Fraaeb 
chareh  held  at  Bourges,  1438,  which  contains  certain  reculations  for  eccleaiastieal  ^• 
tiplfne  in  conformity  with  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Basle.  This  rule,  which  wai 
intended  by  the  Gallician  church  as  a  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  the  papa* 
•mift.  was  revoked  by  the  concordat  of  Bologna  in  1516,  between  Francis  f.  and  Lto  X. 
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wt  of  the  death  of  Theobald  11.  on  his  return  from  Tunis,  eyentuallT 
|[^f  e  Champagne  and  Navarre  to  the  French  crown.  By  these  acquisU 
tions,  and  that  of  the  earldom  of  Toulouse,  the  king  became  on  a  sudden 
▼ery  powerful  in  the  south.  But  he  was  not  successful  in  the  war  in 
Sicily,  undertaken  to  defend  his  uncle  Charles  of  Anjou  against  Aragon. 
Having  marched  an  army  into  Spain,  he  died  on  his  return  to  France,  at 
Perpignan,  1285. 


CAPETIAN  DYNASTY:   Pobtxom  IL 
Louia  VL  ttU  Fat,  k.  1108. 


C  Loini  VII.  the  Young,  1137, 
m.  1.  EUanT  of  Ouienne. 
9.  Orajtaiie*  of  Castile. 
3.  AHf  of  Champagne. 
I 


RobtH  tht  Oreat, 

■tock  of  the  femilies  of 

Dreuz  and  Brittany. 


PtUr  (7th  aonX 

m.  liubelU,  d.  and 

heircM  of  Regioakl 

of  Oourtenay.ct.  of 

Auzerre. 


7.  Pnup  II.  AuffUftaf,  1180, 

m.  1.  ItmMl^MiTeaa of 

Artoia.    3.  Api$$  dt 


Margartt, 

m.  Henry,  eon  of 

Henry  II.  of  England. 


8.  LoiTU  VIII.  13S3, 
B.  BUtnckt  of  Caatile. 


ct.  of  Boulogne. 


Pettr, 
emp.  of  Conftaniinople, 
1216. 

I 

t  » 

Robert, 
emp.  of  Constantinople,  ISSL 


f,  Looic  IX.  1S96, 

n.  Marg9r§t  of 

Provence. 


Eobtrt  I, 
■tock  of  House 
of  Artois,  extinct 
in  1478. 


Alwkmuo, 

ct.  of  Poitiers, 

m.  Joan,  heiresa 

of  Toulouse, 

11271. 


Ckarlu,  ct.  of  Anjou, 

m.  Beatrice  of  Provence ; 

stock  of  Sicilian  kings. 


la  Philip  III.  the  Bold,  1S70, 

B.  1.  ItmMlm  of  Aragon. 

S.JIfery  of  Brabant. 


MobtH, 
ct,  of  Clermont; 
stock  of  branches 
of  Bourbon,  Ven> 
dSme,  and  Mont* 

pensier. 


PeUr, 
ct.  of  Alenpon. 


Blanche, 

m.  Ferdinand  of 

Laoerda. 


11.  Philip  IV.  the  Fair,  1385, 

B.  Joanna,  heirem  of  Navarre 

and  Champagne. 


Charles, 

■tock  of  Houtit>s 

of  Valois  and 

Alen^on. 


Louis, 
stock  of  House 
of  £vreux-Na« 

varre.        • 


Margaret, 
m.  Edward  L 
of  England. 


12.  Louis  X.  Hutin,  1314, 
m.  9L  CUswnes  of  Hungary. 


13.  Philip  V. 

the  Long,  131G, 
m. Joan  of 
Burgundy. 


14.  Chaklxs  IV. 

the  Fair,  k.  1322, 

1 1328.  last  of  the 

first  branch. 


IsaMla, 
m.  Edward  IL 
of  England. 
I 


John  1. 1315. 
lived  but  ei^ht 
da]rs,  and  is 
not  reckoned 
among  kings 
of  France. 


Joanna, 

heiress  of 

Navarre ; 

m.  Philip 

of  Evreuz. 


Joanna, 
heiress  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  Ar- 
tois; m.  Eudes  IV. 
d.  of  Burgundy. 


Eiward  ///.  of 
England,  preteader 
to  the  French 
throne. 


Philip  IV.  the  Fair,  was  bent  upon  the  aggrandizement  of  the  mon 
archy  by  the  reduction  of  the  five  great  fiefs,  Champagne,  Guienne, 
Flanders,  Burgundy,  and  Brittany.  The  first  he  obtained  by  marriage ; 
the  second  he  got  possession  of  by  stratagem,  but  was  compelled  to 
restore  in  1303 ;  his  attempt  on  the  third  was  defeated  by  the  terrible 
rout  of  Courtray,  1302,  in  which  the  Flemings  took  4000  pair  of  gill 
spun,  worn  only  by  knights.  The  various  difiiculties  in  which  thif 
king  was  involved,  by  the  depreciation  of  the  coinage  and  his  disputes 
with  the  clergy,  led  to  the  convention  of  the  states-general,  1302.  Pro- 
fiting by  a  quarrel  between  some  Norman  and  English  sailors,  lie  eoin* 
25  T 
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meiioed  a  war  with  England,  and  took,  with  little  lesistance,  ail  tfaa 
atrong  placea  of  Gulenne  and  Gascony.  Edward  I.  was  then  too  much 
engaged  with  the  Scottish  war  to  defend  his  continental  poeseasionai 
hut  he  menaced  France  with  a  formidable  league  in  the  north.  The 
defeat  of  the  Flemings  suspended  the  contest;  and,  hj  the  treaty  of 
Montreuil  aur  Mer,  Edward  espoused,  in  1399,  Philippe  sister,  Margaret. 

BRITAIN. 

Magna  Charta. — John,  1199,  the  murderer  of  his  nephew  Arthur* 
fell  under  the  ban  of  the  pope,  and  provoked  his  subjects  to  revolt  All 
the  exactions  usual  to  Norman  kings  were  not  only  redoubled,  but  mio- 
gled  with  outrages  still  moire  intolerable  by  this  prince,  who  was  not 
less  contemptible  for  his  folly  than  his  cowardice.  It  was  a  fonunate 
circumstance  that  England  was  not  at  this  period  parcelled  out  like 
France  into  numerous  petty  states,  separated  from  each  other  by  laws, 
manners,  and  privileges.  When  the  country  rose  as  one  man  against 
his  tyranny,  John  was  isolated ;  there  was  no  province  on  which  he 
could  depend  for  support  by  concessions  and  privileges  detrimental  to 
the  rest.  He  was  therefore  compelled  to  relax  the  severity  of  the  forest 
laws,  and  to  sign  the  Great  Charter,  1215,  the  keystone  of  Endlsh 
liberty.  **  All  that  has  since  been  obtained,"  says  Hallam,  ^  is  Tittle 
more  than  as  confirmation  or  commentary ;  and  if  every  subsequent  law 
were  to  be  swept  away,  there  would  still  remain  the  bold  features  that 
distinguish  a  free  from  a  despotic  monarchy."  Sir  J.  Mackintosh 
observes,  that  **  to  have  produced  the  Great  Charter,  to  have  preserved 
it,  to  have  matured  it,  constitute  the  immortal  claim  of  England  on  the 
esteem  of  mankind."  This  is  what  some  rash  men  were  about  to 
exchange  for  the  dominion  of  France  in  1213.  The  attempt  of  John  to 
annul  the  charter  was  happily  frustrated  by  his  death ;  but  he  had  already 
suffered  the  continental  possessions  of  England  to  be  diminished  by  sur- 
rendering to  the  French  monarch,  without  a  struggle,  Normandy,  Anjou, 
Touraine,  and, Maine,  1205.  A  quarrel  with  Innocent  III.  caused  the  j 
kingdom  to  be  laid  under  an  interdict  The  churches  were  closed,  the  { 
sacrament3  withheld  from  all  but  children  and  dying  persons ;  and  the  j 
dead  were  buried  without  prayers  in  unhallowed  ground.  John  was  at 
length  compelled  to  yield,  promising  to  do  homage  for  his  dominions, 
and  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  1000  marks.  His  character  maybe 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  Juvenal, — *^  Monstrum  nulU  virtute  redemp* 
tum  a  vitiis." 

Remarks  on  the  Great  Charter, 

m 

On  the  English  nation  the  charter  has  contributed  to  combine  stability  with 
improvement.  It  set  the  first  example  of  Uke  progress  of  a  great  people  in  blend- 
ing popular  pretensions  and  the  power  of  the  nobles  with  a  vilely  limited 
monarchy,  so  as  at  length  to  form,  from  these  discordant  matenals,  the  only 
kind  of  free  government  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  reconcileable  with 
widely  extended  dominion. 

Prepare :  A  sketch  of  Magna  Charta,  with  the  names  of  its  chief  promoters. 

Henry  III.,  1216,  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  His 
minority  was  passed  in  peace  and  without  any  important  event,  under 
die  successive  guardianship  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Hubert  de 
Burgh     As  soon  as  he  attained  his  majority,  he  showed  himself  "as 
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uDwortfay  the  Gonfidenca  of  hiE  subjects  as  did  hit  fttiKor.  Alwayi 
guided  by  faToarites,  he  was  easily  managed  by  De  Burgh,  im  whom 
he  lanshed  numerous  offices.  He  oppressed  his  people  with  all  liiiidi 
of  exactious,  and  fell  into  a  serious  disagreement  with  his  brother  Rich- 
ard, earl  of  Cornwall,  afterwards  King  of  the  Romans.  He  twice  inter- 
fered in  the  civil  wars  of  the  regency  in  France,  and  was  on  both  occa- 
sions unsuccessful.  In  1245,  he  opposed  the  preaching  of  the  crusade 
within  his  dominions,  partly  from  mistrust  of  Louis  IX.,  and  partly  from 
his  being  engaged  in  disputes  with  Llewellyn,  the  last  native  prince  of 
Wales. 

England  during  nearly  the  whole  of  this  reign  was  a  prey  to  internal 
dissensions,  excited  by  Henry's  prodigality,  fayouritism,  exactions,  and 
continual  violation  of  his  people's  rights.  These  grievances  led  to  a 
revolt  of  the  barons,  who  placed  at  uieir  head  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl 
of  Leicester,  who  had  mamed  Henry's  sister.  They  compelled  the  king 
to  agree  to  the  provisions  of  the  parliament  of  Oxford,  reforminer  most 
of  the  abuses;  but,  in  1261,  he  recalled  his  assent,  and  procured  Pope 
Alexander  IV.'s  dispensation  from  his  oaths.  St.  Louis  was  umpire  m 
the  subsequent  disputes ;  but  the  barons  being  dissatisfied  with  his  deci- 
sion, recourse  was  had  to  arms,  when  the  battle  of  Lewes,  1264,  threw 
the  king  and  his  brother  Richard  into  their  hands.  The  commons  were 
DOW,  according  to  some  historians,  summoned  for  the  first  time  to  the 
national  assembly  or  parliament.*  Afiairs,  however,  soon  changed 
appearances.  Edward,  tlie  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  defeated  the 
insurgents  at  Eveshap,  in  1265,  when  Leicester  perished,  and  the  king 
was  delivered  from  his  captivity.  Peace  being  established,  the  prince 
Joined  in  the  crusade  of  St.  Louis,  and  two  years  after  was  recalled  to 
England  on  the  death  of  his  father.  * 

Edwaro  I.,  1272,  the  conqueror  of  Wales  and  the  Justinian  of  Eng- 
land, proved  equally  wise  and  patriotic.  Warlike  and  sagacious,  he 
corrected  the  many  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  administration  of 
the  laws,  and  reduced  the  Welsh  to  subjection,  1283.  A  disputed  suc- 
cession to  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland  led  to  his  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  that  country.  By  his  arbitration  as  loFd  paramount,  Baliol  was  seated 
on  the  throne,  1292;  but  four  years  afterwards,  on  a  frivolous  pretext, 
Edward  invaded  and  overran  the  whole  country,  carrying  the  king  pri* 
soner  to  London.  The  Scots,  however,  soon  re-asserted  their  independ- 
ence, and  next  year,  under  the  brave  Wallace,  cleared  the  country  of 
the  invaders.  The  name  of  this  heroic  soldier  is  worthily  ranked  among 
the  foremost  of  patriots  —  with  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  two  Williams  of 
Orange,  with  Kosciusko,  and  with  Washington.  The  battle  of  Falkirk, 
in  1298,  proved  fatal  to  Scotland ;  and  it  was  while  marching  against 
the  noble  Bruce,  who  had  assumed  the  royal  title,  that  this  enterprising 
monarch  breathed  his  last,  1307. 

SPANISH  PENINSULA. 

Castile  Awn  Leow. — In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  an 
trmy  of  80,000  Moorish  cavalry,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  body 

*TM«  pnrliament.  hold  in  London,  33d  January  IQM,  was  compowd  of  the  cleriry  >nd 
barons,  with  two  knii^hfii  fVom  each  county,  antl  two  bitr|^cii»'i)  fV-om  every  borpugh.  Tbs 
division  into  separate  bouses  was  oflbctcd  between  1339  and  1343. 
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of  infantry,  inyaded  Spain,  spreading  terror  throaghout  Cfaristendonu 
At  the  summons  of  Innocent  III.,  60,000  crusaders  from  France  and 
Germany  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  took  Malagon  and  Calatrava.  Di» 
appointed  in  their  expectations  of  the  pillage  of  these  two  cities,  they 
returned  to  France,  leaving  only  a  small  part  of  their  forces  under  thf 
.  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  and  Theobald  of  Blacon.  With  these  the 
Sierra  Morena  was  passed,  and  the  battle  of  Tolosa  fought,  1312,  in 
which,  if  we  may  credit  the  historians,  not  fewer  than  200,000  Mussul 
mans  perished.  Alphonso  IX.  of  Castile  died  shortly  after,  leaving  the 
crown  to  his  infant  son  Henry,  under  the  regency  of  Don  Alvaro,  chief  ot 
the  house  of  Lara.  The  unimportant  reign  of  this  monarch  was  followed 
br  that  of  Ferdinand  III.,  son  of  Alphonso  IX.  of  Leon.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  1230,  who  expired  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  James  of 
Gompostella,  he  united  Castile  to  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 

The  situation  of  Christian  Spain  was  extremely  flourishing  at  this 
period ;  two  formidable  invasions  had  been  repelled,  and  the  Moors  pos- 
sessed little  beyond  Murcia,  Valencia,  with  part  of  Andalusia  and  Ura- 
nada.  The  order  of  St.  James,  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  twelilh 
century,  having  acquired  eighty  commanderies  and  two  hundred  priories, 
was  capable  of  bringin?  a  thousand  knights  into  the  field.  Next  fol- 
lowed the  orders  of  Calatrava  and  Alcantara,  which  filled  the  ranks  of 
the  Christian  army  with  their  bravest  warriors.  Thus  success  followed 
upon  success;  and  Alphonso,  the  brother  of  Ferdinand,  crossing  the 
Cmadiana,  defeated  the  Moors.  The  king  in  person  took  Ubeda,  and 
Cordova  fell  before  an  army  of  adventurers,  1236.  •  The  sovereigns  of 
Murcia  and  Granada  submitted  to  pay  tribute ;  Seville  was  attacl^  and 
t^en  after  a  two  years'  sie^e ;  and  Ferdinand  was  projecting  the  cap- 
ture of  Ceuta  when  he  died  m  1252. 

Alphonso  X.  of  Castile  and  Leon,  1252,  received  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne  the  oaths  of  fidelity  from  the  sovereigns  of  Granada  and  Nie* 
bla.  The  latter  city  he  conquered  in  1259,  and  four  years  after  defeated 
the  rulers  of  Murcia  and  Granada,  notwithstanding  the  aid  they  had  re- 
ceived from  Morocco :  he  further  united  great  part  of  Murcia  to  Castile, 
forcing  the  Kin?  of  Granada  to  acknowledge  his  dependence  by  payment 
of  a  tribute.  But  the  glories  of  the  earlier  years  ot  this  reign  were  tar- 
nished by  the  disturbances  which  clouded  its  close.  The  depreciation 
of  the  coinage  and  the  establishment  of  a  maximum  led  to  extreme  misery 
and  discontent  among  all  classes.  The  invasion  by  the  King  of  Fez  in 
1275,  reconciled  for  a  time  the  monarch  and  his  subiects ;  yet  Sancho 
the  Brave,  his  second  son,  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Moors,  renewed  the  troubles  by  aspiring  to  the  crown,  which  by  right 
should  have  fallen  to  his  elder  brother,  Ferdinand  of  Lacerda.  Alphonso 
was  forced  Xo  submit  to  his  rebellious  son,  who  was  acknowledged  heir. 

The  first  act  of  Sancho  IV.,  1284,  was  to  deprive  his  bromer,  Don 
Juan,  of  Seville  and  Badajoz,  which  had  been  left  to  him  by  his  father. 
Resuming  the  war  against  the  Moors,  his  fleet,  united  with  the  Genoese, 
several  times  defeated  the  infidels,  and  the  King  of  Morocco  fled  in 
dismay  from  the  siege  of  Xeres,  1285.  The  course  of  his  victories  was 
suspended  by  the  quarrels  of  the  rival  houses  of  Haro  and  Lara ;  but  on 
the  settlement  of  their  disputes  he  was  enabled  to  return  affainst  the 
Moors,  from  whom  he  took  the  fortress  of  Tarifa.  He  died  in  1296, 
IraTing  his  son  Firdinand  TV.  under  the  regency  of  his  mother*  Mary« 
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who  was  fottaoate  enough  lo  Ballafy  the  nmbidon  of  Don  Juan,  her  laU 
buibend'it  brolhec,  and  to  reconcile  Ibe  two  hostile  lamilieB.  Henty, 
tMrd  ton  of  Ferdinand  III.,  having  reappeitird  in  Spain  aAi^r  an  ahaeiice 
of  twenty-five  years,  seized  on  the  regency ;  hut  was  Boon  envirooed 
with  enemicB,  whose  want  of  unit;  was  fatal  to  their  success.  The 
dealJi  of  the  usurping  resont,  which  happened  shortly  afWr,  threw  the 
chief  power  into  the  hands  of  Don  Juan  and  the  house  of  Lara,  who 

Esnaded  the  king  to  deprive  his  mother  of  her  oitthorily.  On  obtaining 
majoritj,  Ferdinand  re-establiiihed  concord  for  a  time,  by  giving  a 
auitable  appanage  lo  the  eldest  son  of  Alphonso  of  Lacerda,  and  by 
ceding  the  north  of  Murcia  to  Aragon.  In  Ferdinand's  reign  the  im- 
portant fortress  of  Gibraltar  was  taken  from  the  Moors. 

Aradon. — Peter  II.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  119G,  after  contri- 
buling  to  the  victory  of  Toloaa,  perished  at  Muret,  fighting  on  the  aide 
of  the  Count  of  Toulouse  against  Simon  of  MoniforL  His  successor, 
JaMts  I.,  sumamed  the  Conqueror,  1313,  undertook  an  expedition  to  the 
Balearic  Isles,  attacked  Majorca,  defeated  tlie  Moors,  marched  towards 
their  capital,  and  himself  mouniins;  first  to  tho  assoult,  took  possession 
of  the  place,  which,  with  the  whole  island,  he  oniled  to  Aragpn,  an  im- 
ponant  conijuest  for  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  Catalonians.  When 
two  Uoorish  princes  were  prosecuting  their  claims  to  the  throne  of 
Vslencia,  James,  proceeding  to  the  succour  of  one  of  Ihem,  penetrated 
to  the  capital,  which  he  captured.  The  submiasion  of  Valencia  gave 
fosb  importance  to  Aragon  j  but  his  successorB,  wishing  lo  unite  the 
cmm  of^ Sicily  to  llioae  wliich  Ihey  already  wore,  the  occupation  of  that 
island  diTcrted  them  from  the  Moorish  wars  to  mingle  in  tlie  quarrels 
ttai  agitating  Italj. 

PmR  III.,  I3T6,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Manfred,  king  of 
Kdly  added  that  island  to  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Barcelona. 
Il  wu  in  Tain  that  Pope  Martin  IV.  declared  his  deposition,  and  cod- 
fenvd  the  crown  on  Charles  of  Valois,  second  sou  of  Philip  the  Bold, 
for  die  Admiral  Bogec  de  Loria  maintained  everywhere  the  superiority 
of  tfie  AnifoneEe  Aag,  and  thereby  entirely  neut nil ized  the  invasion  of 
Catalonia  ^y  the  French  monarch.  At  Peter's  death,  in  1285,  the  crown 
of  Sicily  was  leA  to  his  second  son  James,  and  that  of  Aragon  to  Air 
noma  III.,  the  Beneficent,  who  took  Minorca  from  the  Inlidels.  At  tiie 
nbwa  of  Alphonso's  death,  in  1391,  James,  abandoning  Sicily  to  his 
hrollier  Frederick,  returned  to  assume  ihe  crown  of  his  native  land.  To 
temiiiBls  the  war  with  France,  he  espoused  Blanche,  daughter  of 
Cfaarlea  of  Naples,  and  promised  to  restore  Sicily  to  that  jirince ;  bat 
Frederick  found  means  to  prevent  tiie  execution  of  this  promise. 

THE  EAST. 
MuuLDEEs. — On  the  death  of  Saladin,  in  1193,  hia  empire  was  di- 
vided among  the  princes  of  his  farriily;  F^jpt  still  maintaining  its 
pn-eminence.  But  the  sons  of  that  great  leader  were  dethroned  by  his 
rmther  Haleb-el-Ade1,  who  be^n,  in  1-200,  the  dynasty  of  Ihe  Ayoubita 
niltsiw;  and  in  the  reign  of  his  last  deacendant,  Si.  Louis  u;ider1oak 
Ihe  erasade  in  which  he  and  his  army  were  made  prisoners,  1350.  Id 
the  s^me  year  the  Mamelukes  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  and  having 
mnnlavd  their  new  sovereign,  they  established  a  dynasty  of  their  owib 
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This  class  of  men  were  principally  Circassian  or  Georgian  siares  whom 
the  Egyptian  sdtans  had  purchased  to  fill  the  ranks  of  their  army ;  and 
being  trained  as  a  hody-guard,  they  proved  veij  brave  though  sometimes 
tarbulent  soldiers.  After  this  period,  few  of  their  sovereigns  died  a 
natural  death ;  the  only  variety  in  their  fate  was  the  means  employed-— 
the  sword,  poison,  or  the  bowstring.  The  Mamelukes  oppressed  the 
unfortunate  cigyptians,  and  tilled  the  country  with  scenes  of  violence, 
until  their  dynasty  was  ended  in  the  Sultan  Selim,  1517. 

GKNonis/KHAN. — Another  tenihle  scourge  now  appeared  in  Asia* 
On  the  banks  of  the  Selinga  was  born,  in  1164,  Temu^in,  better  known 
as  Genghis  Khan.*  This  leader  of  the  Mongols  issued  from  the  distant 
regions  of  Chinese  Tartary  at  the  head  of  a  fierce  and  uncivilised  race, 
whose  course  was  everywhere  marked  by  desolation,  1206.  His  career 
was  one  splendid  victory.  Invading  China,  he  seized  on  seven  of  the 
northern  provinces ;  conquered  Cores  and  Thibet ;  defeated  400,000  men 
under  Mohammed,  the  sultan  of  Kharism ;  and  routed  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia. All  Asia,  from  the  sea  of  China  to  the  Euxine,  yielded  to  his 
power ;  and  though  he  died  in  1226,  his  conquests  were  continued  by  his 
successors.  One  of  them,  Baatn,  made  a  rapid  incursion  into  Europe, 
12369  the  broadest  rivers  proving  no  obstacle  to  his  savage  followers. 
Havin?  conquered  Russia,  they  invaded  Poland,  and  destroyed  the  cities 
of  Lublin  and  Cracow.  The  monarchs  of  Europe  trembled  on  their 
thrones,  when  this  second  Attila  was  recalled  by  tne  death  of  the  Great 
Khan  Octal  in  1245. 

The  caliphate  of  Bagdad  was  terminated  by  the  Mongols,  onder 
Holaku,  in  1258,  a.  h.  656.  During  forty  days  tibe  city  was  given  up 
to  plunder,  and  200,000  persons  were  slain.  The  conquest  of  China 
was  completed  in  1279,  by  Kublai  Khan,  who  had  raised  the  power  of 
his  nation  to  the  summit  of  grandeur.  He  died  in  1294,  when  the 
empire  was  divided  into  Iran  (Persia),  Zagatai  (S.  K  Asia) ;  Kaptsch^ 
(Russia) ;  and  China. 

Read :  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  bdv. 

THE  CHURCH. 

Thb  Mendicant  Orders. — ^The  reform  called  for  by  the  corrupt  livet 
of  the  clergy  demanded  a  stronger  spirit  of  enthusiasm  in  their  aefence* 
Francisco,  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant  of  Assisi,  was  actuated  in  his 
youth  by  a  delirious  piety ;  in  his  riper  years  he  became  either  a  mad- 
man or  an  impostor.  With  the  pope  s  consent  he  instituted  in  1210  a 
class  of  Friars  Minorite,  better  known  as  Franciscans,  from  the  name 
of  their  founder,  in  honour  of  whom  they  modestly  call  themselves  the 
Seraphic  order ;  having  installed  him  above  the  seraphim  upon  the  throne 
from  which  Satan  fell.  They  were  bound  to  observe  the  severest  rule 
of  life :  they  went  barefooted,  and  trusted  to  alms  for.  their  daily  bread. 
They  incr^ised  with  great  rapidi^ ;  so  that  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  Reformation  must  have  diminished  their  number  by  one-third, 

^Genghii  Khan,  or  the  ipreatest  khan,  had  been  raiaed  to  the  command  of  bia  natioa 

by  the  help  of  another  whose  name  has  been  mixed  up  with  numeroua  fkblea.   Temafis 

nd  married  the  daughter  of  Ouang,  the  great  khan  or  the  Keraites,  who,  (h>m  the  atoiy 

f  lisving  bean  converted  bf  some  Christian  monka  sod  baptised,  ia  knows  in  Ewoft 
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ftiera  wxra  found  3S,D00  Franciscan  nuns  in  900  minneries,  and  II 5,000 
fiiars  in  7000  conv(<nls. 

llie  riml  oidec  of  Danuaicans,  whic}i  waa  insiitulad  on  the  $ama 
principles,  and  about  the  same  period,  bwame  noted  for  perfonning  Iha 
MUgainary  laske  of  the  ImiuiBition,  extirpnting  Jieretics  wiih  &re  and 
sword.  U;  the  council  of  Lyons,  1374,  tiie  number  of  the  mendicant 
orders  was  confined  la  four:  —  Fmnci»can9,  Dominicans,  Carmelite*, 
and  Austin  friars, — all  of  whom  proving  the  ever-acling  Sigenta  of  Iha 
koljr  see,  received  in  oonseauence  great  privileges  from  the  popes.  The 
■nonka  could  cunfess,  absolve,  and  preach  in  all  churches;  and  thither 
ran  llie  people  to  IlsLud  to  IhesB  men,  coarsely  clad  and  altenualed  by 
austerity,  rather  than  to  the  delicate  and  sumptuous  prelates,  who  glit- 
tered in  purple  ganuenla  and  gold.  These  orders,  by  undermining  tha 
influence  of  ilie  sunerior  clergy,  restored  to  Christianity  (he  deniocratio 
character  which  it  bore  in  the  primitive  cliurch,  and  which  waa  mani- 
CMi«d  with  such  terrible  t^ncrgy  during  the  religious  wars. 
Read:  Souihey's  Book  of  ihe  Church. 

The  IsqcisiTioM. — The  establiahmenl  of  the  Inquisition  by  Dominie, 
in  1304,  enabled  the  papal  court  to  direct  all  its  eRbrta  to  the  eittitpatioa 
of  heresy.  The  leading  features  of  ibia  odious  tribunal  were  the  imp«n- 
etiable  serrecy  of  its  proceedings,  the  insidious  mode  of  accusation,  the 
use  of  torture,  and  heavy  penalties,  Thia  weapon  of  the  church  waa 
firal  euccessTully  employed  against  the  Albisenaea,  but  was  afterwaida 
mippresaed  in  France.  Introduced  into  Germany  in  IS3I,  it  waa 
abolished  after  the  lapse  of  three  years  on  account  of  the  violence  of  tho 
inqnisiior,  and  never  again  restored.  In  Italy  it  succeeded  in  crushing; 
the  Reformnlion;  but  it  was  Buccesafully  resisted  by  tlie  Neapolitans, 
who  were  alarmed  at  Ibe  cruelty  with  which  it  was  administered  JD 
Spain.  In  that  country  it  possessed  a  foimidnble  power,  and  there  an 
auUria-ft  was  solemnized  so  lately  as  1783. 

Read:  H'Ctia'sRefonniitiDn  in  Italy.— l.lorenio'»  Inquiai&n. 

ALneiKBis. — This  sect,  which  derived  its  jiame  from  llie  town  of 
Albi,wBB  probably  a  union  of  all  who  differed  from  the  Romish  chufch, 
collected  round  the  aimple  Waldenses — so  called  from  Valdo  of  Lyons 
— whom  Providence  had  kept  untainted  by  the  papal  corruptions.  The 
snapicious  death  of  Pietro  de  Castelnau,  while  crossing  the  Rhone  in 
121^,  called  forth  a  bull  from  Innocmt  111.  against  all  schismatics,  and 
particularly  against  Rafroond  VI.  count  of  Toulouse,  ebaolving  hia 
subjecls  from  their  allegiance,  and  informing  them  that  faith  was  not  to 
be  kept  with  heretics.  Simon,  count  of  Monifort,  was  appoinifil  leader 
of  this  Western  Crusade.  It  began  with  the  storming  of  Beiieis.whera 
15,000  Albigenses  were  slain.  It  is  said  that  when  some  of  the  iit- 
habitants  would  have  escaped,  a  Cielertian  monk  led  on  the  crusadeta 
with  the  cry  of  "  kill  ihem  all !  God  will  know  his  own."  At  las* 
Raymond  VII.,  in  1339,  was  forced  to  capitulate,  and  the  Inquisition 
was  established  in  Toulouse.  The  Albigenses  were  dispersed,  but  not 
destroyed,  by  a  determined  system  of  persecution.     During  iwo  cen- 


n  Bohemia 


turles  they  supplied  victims  for  the  Spanish  inmiis 
they  had  a  dreadful  season  of  vengeance  under  Zisca  and  Proeopina: 
in  Germany  itiey  prepared  the  way  for  Luther;  and  in  Britain  they 
sowed  that  seed  of  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  we  now  enjoy  tha 
abnitdant  harvest. 
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CRUSADES. 

Fourth  Crusade,  a.d.  1302. — A  new  holy  war  was  preached  by 
Fulqaes  of  Neuilly,  and  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  was  made  leader. 
The  crusaders  were  diverted  from  the  object  of  their  expedition  by  the 
prayers  of  the  young  Alexius,  who  implored  their  protection  in  behalf 
of  his  father.  Aided  by  Dandolo  of  Venice,  they  took  the  Byzantine 
capital,  and  elected  Baldwin  emperor.  Other  chiefs  shared  in  the 
>  spoils';  Boniface  of  Montferrat  had  the  title  of  King  of  Thessaly; 

J  Ville  Hardouin  was  made  Duke  of  Thrace;  Athens  was  converted  into 

[I  a  duchy;  Achaia  into  a  principality;  and  Corinth  into  a  lordship 

Thus  began  the  Latin  empire  in  1204,  which  lasted  till  1261. 

Crusade  of  Children. — As  the  crusading  spirit  of  the  times  haa 
seduced  Louis  IX.,  so  even  children  were  possessed  by  it.  In  1212, 
nearly  90,000  youths  of  different  countries  left  their  parents  and  school- 
masters in  order  to  betake  themselves  to  the  Holy  Land.  They  pro- 
ceeded in  great  troops  to  Marseilles  and  Genoa,  although  their  numbers 
were  diminished  by  cold,  hunger,  and  disease.  As  two  merchants  of 
the  former  city  offered  to  transport  them  across  the  sea,  seven  vessels  * 
quitted  the  port,  by  which  they  were  carried  to  Alexandria,  and  there 
sold  as  slaves.  Most  of  those  who  reached  Genoa,  in  the  hope  of  find- 
in?  the  bed  of  the  sea  dried  up,  were  reduced  to  bondage  by  the  in- 
hsmitants  of  the  country. 

Consult :  Michaud's  History  of  the  Crusades,  vol.  iiL 

Fifth  Crusade,  1217. — ^This  expedition  was  undertaken  hj  the 
king  of  Hungary,  Andrew  II.,  who  was  aided  by  John  of  Bnenne, 
king  of  Jerusalem ;  Hugh,  king  of  Cyprus ;  and  Leopold  III.,  duke  of 
Austria.  The  crusaders  first  landed  at  Acre,  but  their  ill  success  in 
Palestine,  and  the  departure  of  the  Hungarians,  induced  them  to  turn 
their  arms  to  another  quarter.  As  Egypt  was  the  great  resource  of  the 
I '  Mussulmans  in  the  Holy  Land,  it  was  resolved  to  conquer  Jerusalem 

by  depriving  it  of  its  usual  supplies.  Accordingly  Damietta  was 
stormed,  and  the  sultan  offered  to  give  up  the  Holy  City  with  the  true 
cross,  when  the  pope*s  legate  thought  fit  to  reject  his  proposals  and  con- 
tinue the  war.  This  resolution  was  fatal ;  for,  surrounded  by  the  waters 
of  the  Nile,  attacked  on  all  sides  by  the  Saracens,  and  wasted  by  a  con- 
tagious malady,  the  Christians  were  forced  to  submit  to  humUiating 
conditions  of  peace,  in  1221. 

Sixrn  Crusade,  1228. — ^Tbe  failure  of  the  fidh  crusade  incited  the 
pope  to  press  the  fulfilment  of  the  vow  which  the  Emperor  Frederick 
ll.  had  made  to  assume  the  cross ;  but  it  was  not  until  he  had  incorred 
the  penalty  of  excommunication  through  his  various  delays,  that  the 
emperor  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land.  Here,  by  axjonvpntion  signed  the 
following  year,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  ceded  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem, 
Nazareth,  Kama,  and  all  the  country  between  Acre,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
Jerusalem.  But  the  Christians  did  not  long  preserve  their  acquisitions. 
•  Weakened  by  civil  wars,  some  forming  alliances  with  the  Sultan  of 
Damascus,  others  with  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  they  lost  Jerusalem  in  1344 1 
.  and  although  they  recovered  it  again,  and  held  possession  of  it  for«a 
brief  period,  they  were  finally  driven  out  by  the  Kharismians,  who 
massacred  or  reduced  to  slavery  all  the  population  of  Palestinet  and 
destroyed  the  sacred  sepulchre. 
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SiTEirrir  Chubadi,  I3JS. — Cardinal  Eudes  of  Clmleauroux  was  the 
eans  of  giviDg  binh  lo  this  war,  in  ^'hicli  Louis  IX.  sailed  f^r  Egypt 
with  Bn  armv  of  nearly  G0,000  men.  That  country  tras  looked  npon  a» 
tbe  kej  of  Palestine,  and  Louis  made  the  city  of  Damietia  the  ceotra 
of  his  moTemenla.  Nalura]  obntaclea,  the  resolutefopposicion  of  the 
INirlu,  and  the  loss  of  manj  hrave  knighla,  including  his  brother  the 
Coont  of  Artois,  compelled  bim  to  letreat  when  almost  wilhin  al^ht  of 
Cairo.  Pestilence  and  famine  a^iaTaledthedislresaegof  hifisoldiera; 
mad  the  king  himself  became  a  cHplive,  -when  his  lamy  wae  almoat 
•Hiiihilaled,  His  ransom  was  obtained  b;  the  payment  of  400,000 
UttM.  At  Acre,  ho  lingered  four  yeara,  ashamed  to  return  inglorious  to 
Fnnce  and  unable  lo  visit  the  holy  sepulchre. 

EioBTH  Chuside,  1270. — A  chimeiical  hope  of  converting  the  Kin? 
«f  Tonia  led  Loots  to  the  African  const.  His  army,  30,000  foot,  and 
6000  bone,  was  composed  of  men  of  all  nations;  for  English,  Scots, 
Calaloaiana,  Portuguese,  and  Castilians,  fought  under  the  same  ban- 
ners with  the  French  chivaln.  The  plngne,  however,  soon  appeared 
in  the  camp,  which  cut  him  oil  at  the  age  of  fifty-fire,  1270. 

RESULTS  OF  THE   CRUSADES. 

Dn  Michaels,  examining  the  influences  of  iho  Cmsndea,  clasailtes  them 
■odir  the  (bUomng  heads : — 

L  ttmtiiate  CTwt.— Europe  w«s  saved  from  Turkish  iavsnon  at  a  period 
when  she  would  lisYS  been  ill  able  lo  rcsiBi  it.  although  ihe  purchased  this 
beoeCl  and  sborl  repose  at  a  greil  price  of  blood  and  treasure. 

n   £Jffi  cd  tht  ClSurci. — Tha  popes  augmenled  their  spirilual  and  lemporal 

SDwef.  They  brought  under  thiir  suprpmacsl  iha  pniiiarchs  of  Autioch  and 
erusalem,  and  sirengihened  ihe  bails  of  iho  hierarchy. 
ni.  Fililical  E/ert.— This  was  shown,  li(.  Atoong  iho  princes,  who  all, 
villi  tha  exception  of  the  emperors,  found  means  of  onJatguig  liieir  domains, 
■nd  incieaaing  their  auihoriiy  ;  Sd,  Ainong  Ifae  nabiliiy,  who  Buffered  in  power 
•ndiicbes,  bat  were^aincrB  in  honorBiy  distineiians.  The  orders  of  knight- 
hood established  in  the  East  reflected  iheir  splendour  over  Europe  and  were 
imililed  in  all  Christian  states.  Touraaniems.  a  recent  inlroduciion,  charmed 
■he  Weal  hj  repreaentlng  the  exploits  of  the  Holy  War:  ths  combalBnts  from 
bejond  the  seas  camo  la  display,  in  the  various  courts,  ibe  magnificence  of  llio 
Eul;  while  coats  of  arms  became  necessary  as  disrinclive  marks,  and  family 
Dame*  were  adopted  and  transmitted  from  sire  lo  son. 

IV.  EfeeloH  CtwHHCcfoiufJiuiinlrji.— The  srl  of  navigation  made  imporlanl 
ptwreas,  owing  to  the  frequent  voyages,  to  <he  great  pronia  derived  from  ihem, 
aiM  10  the  prsetices  bonowed  from  ihe  pilots  of  ihe  Levant.  By  opening  a 
widei  Geld  to  speeulslion,  and  by  facililslmg  exchange.  Fonimcrct)  derived  the 
Maw  advantani  ■■  nautical  science,  Frodiiclit)ns  of  nature  end  art.  hitherto 
onkiiown  b  ibe  Weal,  brought  new  enjaymcnls.  and  called  fonh  fresh  indualry. 
ThaiiiHitiwB  citica  ihat  engrossed  the  commerce  of  the  East,  altracted  to  them 
moM  of  tha  wealth  of  Europe,  end  several  of  them  became  powerful  republics. 
Bmmo  the  prosperity  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Piss,  of  Biu'celona  end  Maraeiltes. 
Hanee.  too.  tho  wealth  and  activily  of  the  Flemish  lowns,  whica  aeived  as 
the  medinm  of  eichange  between  ihe  North  and  Soulh,  between  tlie  pons  of 
(be  MediteTTanean  and  the  towns  of  the  Hansealic  league,    Agricullun 


V.  Sfett  BH  KHoinltdge. — General  rivilisalion  was  advanced  by  new  inlar. 
Dlrtonarrslanons,  and  the  progress  of  science  and  literature.  Ideas  of  honout 
and  Msneay  spread  from  chivalry  into  socicly  generally,  loflsnini  the  public 
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manneri,  and  ennobling,  in  some  respect,  the  enfnnehiMd  aerb,  who 
indebted  for  most  of  their  wealth  and  liberty  to  the  crusades. 

New  and  sublime  subjects  were  laid  open  to  poetic  genius,  which,  however, 

'  rarely  employed  them  with  advantage.    Still  talent  was  honoured,  and  the 

wamors,  not  satisfied  ¥rith  encouraging  the  versifiers  who  celebrated  their 

exploits,  became  tffeir  own  bards.    A  peculiar  character  was  impressed  on 

Stetry ,  and  thus  arose  the  romance  of  chivalry  and  the  songs  of  the  troubadours, 
ence  was  breathed  1^  first  harmony  into  the  vaiiouB  dialects  of  modem 
flurope. 

The  advances  made  by  the  sciences  of  goographv,  history,  and  medicine,  were 
importaxft  in  giving  a  new  impulse  to  geographical  research  and  adventure. 


FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 


Oriex   E^imsB.  — 1341,  Cantacuzene. — 1355,  Great   Earthquake.  — 1391, 

Manuel  II. 
The  East.— 1310,  Knights  of  St.  John  at  Rhodes.— 1326,  Rise  of  the  Ottoman 

Power— Janizaries.  — 1370,  Tamerlane.  — 1389,  Bajazet.  — 1402,  Battle  of 

Angora. 
Gkrxant.— 1315,  Battle  of  Morgarten.— 1338,  Union  of  Rense. — 1347,  Charles 

IV.  — 1356,  Golden  Bull.  — 1378,  Wenceslaus,  Emperor.  — 1386,  Battle  of 

Sempach. 
Italian  PfiimrsuLA.  — The  Visconti.  — 1320,  Castrucdo  Castracani.— 1342, 

Joan  I.— 1347,  Rienzi.— 1355,  Faliero  expelled.— 1378,  War  of  Chioggia. 
Fkance. — 1302,  Defeat  at  Courtray— Papal  Quarrels. — 1307,  Templars  abol 

ished  — Salic  Law.  — 1346,  Battle  of  Cressy ;  1356,  of  Poitien.— 1358,  Thm 

Jacquerie. — 1364,  Charles  V. 
BRiTAiif .  — 1314,  Battle  of  Bannockbum.  — 1346,  The  Black  Prince.  — 1371, 

The  Stuarts.— 1381,  Wat  Tyler.— 1399,  Houss  op  Lancaster- Henry  V. 
Spanish  Peninsula.  — 1340,  Battle  of  Tarifa:  Cannons  first  used.  — 1350, 

Peter  the  Cruel.— 1368,  Henry  of  Trastamare.— 1385,  John  of  Portugal. 
CHimcH.r— 136a  John  Wicklifie.— 1378,  Great  Schism  of  the  West— Lollards 

— BianchL 
Inventions.— 1306,  The  Mariner's  Compass— Linen  Paper— Cannons. — 1330, 

Not6s  of  Music. — 1360,  Metal-drawing ;  Pins.— 1380,  Playing  Cards— Gun- 
powder used. 
LiTERATtTRB,  &c.  — 1300,  Cimsbue ;  1336,  Ghiotto,  Painter.  — 1321,  Dante, 

Poet;  1343,  Occam,  Theologian;  1374,  Petrarch,  Poet;  1375,  Booeacio, 

Novelist ;  Hafiz,  Persian  Poet ;  1400,  Chaucer,  Poet ;  1402,  Gower,  Poet , 

Froissart,  Historian. 

GREEK  EMPIRE. 

A  nation  so  degraded  as  the  Greeks  was  unable  to  defend  itself 
against  the  Turks,  to  repel  whose  attacks  Andronicus  II.  hired  7000 
Catalonians,  whom  the  reconciliation  of  the  houses  of  Anjou  and  Aragon 
kad  left  without  employment ;  but  these  mercenaries,  uniting  with  the 
Turks,  pillaged  Thrace  and  Thessaly,  and  seized  on  the  duchy  of  Athens, 
1313.  Further,  the  knights  of  St.  John  wrested  Cos,  Rhodes,  and 
•ereral  adjacent  islands,  uom  the  Byzantine  emperor.    Internal  diaseo 
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■loofledtothedethroneineutof  ifaesovereignbvhisgTBDdBon.Aiidtoniciia 
tb«  Younger,  13^,  under  whom  tlie  abuses  of  ihe  government  Inurcated. 
Bithirnia  «  as  conqaered  b;  ibe  Turks ;  and  Ma  reiga  of  Ihirlern  yeera 
was  imbiueied  bj  a  declining  poputaiity  and  a  preniBture  old  age,  the 
consequence  of  joutliful  excess,  John  PalKologus,  I34t,  was  left  in 
his  ninth  year  under  the  guardianship  of  Ihe  regent  CiU<TAcuiE.iK,  who 
liad  the  merit  of  restoring  Lesbos  and  £tolia  to  the  empire.  The 
intrigues  of  jealous  eourtiers  led  him  to  SEBume  the  imperial  liile. 
Daring  six  years  the  flamEa  ofcivil  discord  burned  with  various  success ; 
and  while  internal  faoiions  weakened  the  Male,  the  bsrbaiiaua  were 
brMking  through  th«  whole  line  of  the  fionliers.  The  regent  flnally 
triamphed,  but  his  reign  was  disturbed  hv  faction;  and  he  deaceiiiled 
from  the  throne  to  a  cloister,  1355,  when  John  resumed  tiie  purple.  In 
thii  year  a  terrible  earthquake  shook  roost  of  the  cities  in  South  Rou- 
melia,— an  event  of  which  the  Turks  took  advantage  to  seize  on  ihem, 
■nd  to  fonifj  Gallipoli  and  Zympe.  Opposed  on  all  sides  by  ChriB- 
liuii  and  infidels  alike,  the  emperor  besought  the  protection  of  the  pope, 
mod  endeavoured  to  eflect  a  union  belweeo  the  two  churches.  Bat  thU 
was  unavailing  against  the  victories  of  Amuralh,  to  whom  he  hecame 
itmost  a  tributary  vassal,  and  the  Greek  empire  waft  confined  to  a  comer 
^  tk  Thrace  between  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Euiine,  scarcely  1300 
luiles  square — Philadelphia,  tlie  last  city  held  by  the  Greeks  in  Asia 
BUdot,  having  been  wrested  from  ihem  in  1390. — Mahuel  II.,  1391, 
who  had  served  under  Bajazel,  preserved  his  military  reputation  br  a 
leogtiiened  struggle  with  his  rival  John  of  Selymbria.     The  ihrcatenmff 


d  faau^iy  summons  of  Baja: 
Wn  jnrs,  in  virtue  of  which  the  religioi 
ftc  Christian  capital. 


Ottwam  Empiri. — Profiling  by  Ihe  weakness  of  the  SeljukianB  of 
iBcniiun,  mqpy  Turkish  fsnilies  hud  retired  into  Ihe  mountains  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  they  formed  several  petty  stales,  and  preserved  their  wiu>- 
V3u  habits  bj  continual  inroads  into  the  Greek  territories.  Among  theas 
VW^^MAN,  who,  filing  his  residence  at  Karehiasar,  extended  his  power 
;  and  his  son  Orc.an,  who  succeeded  him,  1326,  having 


a  Bithyi: 


Utntoed  ihe  title  of  sultan,  rapidly  enlarged  his  dominions.  Invited  inii 
Europe  by  one  of  the  factions  of  the  capital,  the  barhsrians  eelahlisbed 
flfcpiselres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  whence  they  sub- 
intd  the  whole  province  from  the  Hellespont  to  Mount  Hsmus,  13G0. 
AmntTH  I.  at  length  reduced  the  Greek  emperor  to  the  ignominy  of 
■mding  his  four  sons  as  hostsges  to  the  Ottoman  csmp.  To  him,  or  to 
lua  predecessor  Ocran,  tlie  celebrated  Janixaries  owe  their  origin. 
JhWsre  of  the  real  superiority  of  the  Europeans  in  warlike  matters,  hs 
•dacted  the  alouiesl  of  the  Christian  prisonBrG,  and  educated  them  in 
lubita  of  martial  discipline.  This  new  militia  was  consecrated  by  3 
nnowned  dervise,  who  said,  "  Let  them  be  called  Janizaries — nan  lol- 
iun;  may  their  bands  bo  ever  victorious,  and  Their  swords  keen." 

Bajaskt  I.,  Bumamed  llderim,  13S9,  reigned  fourteen  yearsi  and  h's 
njiid  movements  soon  reduced  to  obedience  all  the  country  between  the 
EB^ntesand  the  Danube.  At  the  battle  of  Nicopolis,  1396,  he  defeale<l 
*'~*-TOfld  llie  king  of  Hungary,  and  the  bravest  Wghts  of  Fraooeuid 
26 
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Gennany,  who  had  marched  to  the  support  of  Europe  and  the  dunefau 
It  was  the  insolent  boast  of  this  proud  army  of  100,000  Christians,  that 
if  the  sky  should  fall  they  could  uphold  it  on  their  lances.  The  impe- 
tuousity  of  the  French  caused  the  loss  of  the  day,  and  the  lives  of  many 
of  the  most  gallant  soldiers.  With  savage  cruelty  Bajazet  led  out  the 
prisoners,  amounting  to  no  fewer  than  10,000,  to  be  slaughtered  in  cold 
blood.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  compelled  to  be  a  spectator  of  this 
inhuman  massacre,  which  lasted  from  early  mom  till  four  o'clock,  p.m.; 
and  then  was  only  stopped  by  the  intercession  of  some  of  the  Moham- 
medan leaders.  The  siege  of  Constantinople  was  next  meditated,  but 
the  sultan  was  compelled  to  defend  himself  against  the  formidable 
Tamerlane.  The  two  armies  met  at  Angora,  1402:  Bajazet  was 
defeated  and*  made  captive,  and  carried  about  in  triumph,  as  some  say. 
In  an  iron  cage. 

Tamerlane. — Under  the  successors  of  Genghis  Kl^n  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  vices  common  to  all  Asiatic  monarchies  appeared. 
The  provincial  governors  asserted  their  independence  in  1355,  and  the 
dynasty  of  the  Ilkhanians  at  Bagdad  extended  their  authori^  to  the 
Cfaspian  Sea.  At  the  same  time,  the  khan's  officers  deprived  him  of  his 
power,  and  governed  the  empire  in  his  name.  Lastly,  die  inroads  of  the 
Turkomans,  and  of  the  Mongol  Khan  of  the  Kaptschak,  who  several 
times  entered  Persia,  but  oarticularly  those  of  Tamerlane,  put  an  end 
to  their  dominion.  This  famous  warrior  was  not  distinguished  in  arms 
imtil  the  age  of  twenty-seven ;  his  youth  having  been  passed  in  tending 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  family.  At  nineteen  he  became  religious, 
and  made  a  vow  never  to  in^re  any  living  thing.  His  first  adventures 
were  the  strdggles  upon  which  he  entered  to  restore  to  independence  his 
country,  that  had  been  invaded  by  the  Calmucks.  He  ascended  the 
throne  of  Zagatai,  1370 ;  but  before  his  death  the  crown  of  that  kingdom 
was  only  one  of  fourteen  that  encircled  his  brows.  Turkestan  was  sub- 
dued in  1383 ;  Persia  in  1393 ;  and  Eastern  Tartary  was  invaded  with  a 
mighty  army,  whose  front  covered  thirteen  miles.  Hitidostan  was 
assailed  by  92,000  horsemen;  and  10,000  prisoners,  whom  they  took  on 
their  march,  were  all  massacred*  Delhi  was  captured  and  delivered  up 
to  an  undisciplined  soldiery ;  and  after  a  campaign  of  one  year.  Tamer* 
lane  returned  home.  His  designs  of  conquest  were  probably  chan^fed 
by  the  news  he  received  of  the  ambitious  projects  of  Bajazet.  Quitting 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  he  marched  against  his  rival ;  Sebaste,  on  the 
borders  of  Anatolia  was  taken,  and  the  garrison,  consisting  of  4000 
Armenians,  buried  alive.  His  incursions  into  Syria  and  Peraia  during 
the  next  two  years  enabled  Bajazet  to  collect  forces;  and  afler  various 
delays,  the  two  armies  met  in  the  heart  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The 
result  of  the  battle  of  Angora,  1402,  did  not  disjrrace  the  thirty  jears' 
experience  of  Tamerlane.  Almost  the  whole  of  Asia  was  now  m  his 
hands,  but  while  meditating  a  new  design  of  vast  extent,  the  redaction 
of  Eg3rpt  and  Africa,  and  uie  entrance  into  Europe  by  Gibraltar,  death 
put  a  term  to  his  conquests  in  1405.  With  his  life  the  ffloiy  of  his 
empire  faded,  and,  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Transoziana 
and  Persia  were  trampled  upon  by  their  Turkoman  neighbours. 

GERMANY. 
After  the  death  of  his  rival  Adolphos  in  1298,  Albert  of  kaMm 
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tMoived  the  imperial  i^rown  M  Aix-la-ChapelU,  notwilliBUndin^  tne 
lUilenniDed  opposiliun  of  Bonifore  Vlll.,  who,  ntvertbeleBs,  be<'oniing 
toconciled.  aasisled  him  in  placing  on  the  ihrone  of  Hungnry  their  com- 
inon  friend,  Caroberl  of  Naples,  1308.  The  emperoi  neil  disposed  of 
the  |}ohcmiiin  lenitor;  in  farout  of  two  of  his  botib,  Rodotph  and 
Finlerick.  But  the  slatet  had  already  conferrsd  the  Bo»ereignly  on 
Henry  of  Carinthia,  biothet-iD-law  of  the  preceding  It'ing,  Weneealans 
V,  Albert,  after  making  aeveral  vain  efforts  to  support  the  lights  of  bis 
own  familyi  tnmed  ail  tlie  fury  of  his  anger  againBt  Ihe  SwisB. 

HtLTiTic  CoNrEDKRACT. — The  Swiss  towns  did  not  tiao  into  Impoil- 
Bnce  before  the  twelfth  century,  nor  did  their  country  bear  lis  present 
Dime.  Part  belonged  to  the  duchy  of  Swabia;  part  to  Ihe  kingdom  of 
Aries  i  part  to  Burgundy ;  and  though  all  as  a  body  were  dependent  on 
ihs  empire,  certain  fiefs  appertained  to  the  house  of  Austria.  At  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  politic  and  enterprising  Rodolph,  with 
hlB  eon  Albert,  had  obtained  a  great  ascendencj  among  them.  Tha 
lUler,  however,  was  viewed  with  distrust,  and  his  conduct  in  sending 
KHoe  imperial  bailiffs  as  adminiBtrakirs  of  criminal  justice,  excited  a 
bnve  and  fimple- minded  people  to  ins urree lion..  Stauflacher,  Furst, 
■nd  Melcbthal  united  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  cantons  of  Schweitz, 
Vri,  iTid  Unterwalden,  which  they  rep  reseated,  unanimously  rote  and 
oraelledlheif  ofiprcsaorain  1309.  Tell,  the  son-in-law  of  Furst,  having 
ofiended  the  bailiff  Gesalcr  b^  refusing  to  bow  to  a  liat  planted  od  s 
polci  wu  seized,  and  in  violation  of  the  privileges  of  his  canton,  placed 
n  ■  boat  to  be  carried  across  iho  lake.  A  storm  having  arisen,  be  was 
locwed  from  his  fetters  lo  navigate  the  vessel,  when  he  found  an  oppor- 
taaitf  of  e&ctlng  his  earnpe.  He  shortly  aAer  met  his  enemy  and  shot 
Un  tn  •hollow  way  in  1307.* 

tieopold,  duke  of  Austria,  led  a  considerable  force  to  tcduco  Ihe  pea- 
nota  who  had  rebelled  against  hia  father ;  but  the  bnttle  of  Morgarten, 
dw  Uarathon  of  Switzerland,  confirmed  the  independence  of  the  three 
MBtoiU,  I3I5,  In  this  conflict  a  display  of  patriolic  Gtmncss  occurred, 
BOt  onworlhy  the  best  days  of  ancient  Rome.  Fifty  men,  who  had  been 
banidied  from  Schweitz,  solicited  permission  to  fighl  in  defence  of  thei 
MtiTB  homes;  tha  macistrales  declined  the  otTer,  being  unwilling  to 
mllow  the  approach  of  danger  to  relax  the  ordinances  of  the  state.  But 
tbs  esUea,  thou^  thus  rejected,  posted  themselveB  on  an  eminencB 
iMyond  the  frontier  of  the  canton,  whi're  they  contributed  to  the  victory 
of  Ihoae  by  whom  their  services  had  been  refused.  They  obtained  from 
tb*  giatitudeof  their  country,  what  they  had  vainly  soufrht  from  itsfean, 
U)d  were  all  restored. 

Hm  battle  of  Sempach,  in  1386,  was  the  last  in  which  Austria  endea- 
Tonred  to  subdue  those  independent  mountaineers.  It  was  rendered 
llltwtrtoos  by  an  heroic  net,  demrving  to  he  ever  remembered  smon?  the 
inmwcei  of  generous  seir-devotion.  When  the  confederates  had  been 
defeated  ia  every  attempt  to  break  the  line  of  the  enemy,  another  Codrus, 
Arnold  Struthan,  knight  of  Unterwalden,  cried  to  his  countrymen  that 
be  wodM  open  a  passage,  desiring  Ihem  lo  provide  for  his  wife  and 
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ehildren,  and  to  honour  bis  race.    Then  throwing  himself  on  the  oppo0» 
ing  pikes,  he  grasped  as  many  of  them  as  he  could,  buried  them  in  hk 
oosom,  and  bore  them  to  the  ground,  leaving  a  space  open  for  the  ad 
ranee  of  his  companions. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  confederacy  had  been  strength 

ened  by  the  addition  of  Lucerne,  Zurich,  Berne,  Zug,  and  Claris,  com 

"posing  the  eight  Ancient  cantons.     Friburg,  Appenzel,  Soleure,  Basle 

and  ^haffhausen,  afterwards  became  part  of  the  body ;  and  its  ind» 

pendence  was  declared  by  tlie  treaty  of  Basle  in  1500. 

Seven  months  elapsed  between  the  murder  of  Albert  and  the  electioi 
of  Henry  VII.  of  Luxemburg,  1308.  In  order  to  divert  the  attention  ol 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  he  endeavoured  to  re-establish  the  imperial 
power  in  Italy,  which  during  sixty-four  years  had  recognised  no  foreigr* 
authority.  The  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  still  distracted 
the  country,  though  their  objects  were  no  longer  the  same,  —  the  one 
contending  for  the  emperor,  the  other  for  the  pope.  When  Henry  ap- 
peared in  Italy,  escorted  by  2000  cavalry,  all  the  signers  presented  them- 
selves before  him,  but  they  were  compelled  to  resign  into  his  hands  the 
sovereignty  which  they  had  abdicated.  After  having  assumed  at  Monza 
the  crown  of  Lombardv,  he  received  deputies  and  oaths  of  fidelity  from 
all  the  cities.  He  died  of  poison  administered  in  the  consecrated  wafer, 
1313.  Durin?  this  period  Germany  was  at  peace,  but  in  the  year  pre* 
ceding  Henr3r8  death  it  was  ravaged  by  a  pestilence  that  carried  off 
13,000  persons  at  Strasburg,  14,000  at  Basle,  and  as  many  at  Colmar* 
In  some  towns  and  cities  not  one  man  escaped. 

Afler  an  interregnum  of  fourteen  months,  two  emperors  were  chosen : 
Frederick  of  Austria,  the  son  of  Albert,  was  crowned  at  Cologne,  and 
Lonis  of  Bavaria  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  civil  war  which  broke  out 
between  the  two  competitors,  was  terminated  in  1322  by  the  victory  at 
Muhldorf,  which  left  Louis  sole  emperor.  In  1328,  he  caused  himself 
to  be  crowned  king  at  Rome,  not  by  the  pope,  who  was  always  opposed 
to  him,  but  by  the  prefect  Sciarra  Colonna  and  two  excommunicated 
bishops;  aflcr  whicn  he  solemnly  proclaimed  the  deposition  of  John 
XXII.  and  proceeded  to  tlie  election  of  another  pope.  The  degraded 
pontiflf  with  his  successors  Benedict  XII.  and  Clement  VI.,  from  their 
place  of  exile  at  Avignon,  did  not  cease  to  pursue  his  majesty  with  their 
anathemas.  Wearied  by  such  continued  persecutions,  Louis  offered  to 
resign  his  crown,  but  the  electors  opposed  this  resolution,  and  united  at 
Rense  for  the  preservation  of  the  German  independence  against  his  holi* 
ness,  and  replied  to  the  anathemas  of  Benedict  XII.  by  the  pragmatie 
sanction  of  Frankfort,  1338.  By  tliis  act  of  firmness  the  papal  court  waa 
only  the  more  offended ;  and  Clement  VI.  persuaded  the  ecclesiastical 
electors  and  the  Duke  of  Saxony  to  choose  a  new  emperor.  Their  choice 
fell  on  Charles  of  Luxemburiir,  margrave  of  Moravia,  and  eldest  son  of 
King  John  the  Blind  of  Bohemia.  The  sudden  death  of  Louis  IV.,  in 
J 347,  gave  the  imperial  crown  to  Charles  IV.  without  a  struggle. 

Golden  Bull. — The  emperor  just  named,  like  Louis  XI.  of  France, 
showed  how  a  monarch  may  rule  without  possessing  any.  respectable 
qualities.  His  residence  at  Prague  led  to  the  embellishment  of  the  city 
with  public  buildings,  and  his  bull  of  1355  terminated  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  electors.  It  was  surnamed  the  golden,  from  the  seal  attached 
ta  it     Bartholus,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  drew  ap  this  charter,  ^y  wbicli 
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•be  preTogatives  of  the  electoral  college  were  finally  ascertained.  TTieif 
number  vrzs  confined  to  seven ;  the  imperial  elections  were  to  be  held  at 
Frankfort,  and  the  coronation  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  performing  the  ceremony.  The  electors  were  declared  equal  to 
things,  and  conspiracy  against  thorn  was  made  high  treason. 

Charles  twice  visited  Italy,  where  he  sacrificed  most  of  his  imperial 
prerogatives,  as  he  had  already  done  in  Germany.  He  was  always 
King  of  Bohemia,  and  showed  great  wisdom  in  the  government  of  hit 
her^itary  states.  His  reign  is  further  remarkable  for  the  foundation  of 
the  universities  of  Prague  and  Vienna,  and  for  a  persecution  of  the  Jews, 
so  atrocious  as  to  require  the  interference  of  the  pope  to  stop'it.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Wenceslaus  in  1378. 

The  reign  of  Uha^es,  it  has  been  said,  was  an  age  of  gold  compared 
with  that  of  his  son.  In  Swabia  and  Franconia  private  hostilities  wex^ 
frequent;  and  the  cities,  from  the  necessity  of  preserving  tBe  public 
peace,  formed  various  associations  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
leagues  of  the  nobles.  An  open  war  ensued  between  the  two  partieSi 
and  the  corporations  were  defeated  at  the  battles  of  Weil  and  Worms* 
1388.  llie  emperor  paid  dearly  for  the  secret  influence  which  he  had 
used  in  favour  of  the  free  cities :  and  in  order  to  destroy  him,  his  vicious 
pursuits,  exaggerated  beyond  all  probability,  were  everywhere  made 
known.  He  had  not  a  less  difficult  task  in  governing  his  Bohemian 
subjects ;  for  he  had  undertaken  to  Germanize  these  ancient  SclavonianSt 
and  impose  on  them  new  laws  and  a  new  language.  At  length  his  peo* 
pie  imprisoned  him,  1393,  and  he  was  depos^  in  1400. 

ITALIAN  PENINSULA. 

The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centories  wore  a  brilliant  period,  in  whicft 
poetry,  the  letters,  the  arts,  and  internal  improvement  raided  the  Cisal* 
pine  nations  to  an  intellectual  superiority,  which  has  rarely  been  equalled ; 
while  the  political  history  of  the  same  space  presents  little  more  than  a 
labyrinth  of  petty  facts,  not  less  obscure  than  unimportant.  Milan,  Flo- 
rence, Genoa,  and  Naples,  rose  to  eminence ;  the  pope  consolidated  his 
territorial  sovereignty ;  but  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  a  prey  to  the 
factions  of  Anjou  and  Aragon.  By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centur}',  the 
Ghibelline  faction  was  everywhere  proscribed ;  and  Charles  of  Anion 
was  constituted  vicar-general  of  Tuscany .  Robert,  the  third  of  the  An^ 
gevin  kings  of  Naples,  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Italy,  and  before 
1318  his  ambitious  measures  were  generally  successful.  His  death 
restored  the  republics  to  their  former  condition,  but  only  to  arcopt  new 
masters;  for  the  Visconti  of  Milan  gradually  absorbed  the  nile  of  all  the 
northern  provinces.  The  marriage  of  Valentina  with  the  Duke  of  Oi^ 
leans,  1389,  led  to  protracted  calamities  in  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  During  this  period,  their  relations  with  the  empire, 
though  interrupted,  were  never  entirely  suspended. 

The  decree  of  Rodofph,  1278,  by  which  he  resigned  the  imperial 
supremacy  over  all  the  dominions  already  granted  to  the  Roman  sesi 
was  a  leading  epoch  in  tJ»e  civil  history  of  the  papacy.  The  power  of 
the  bishops  was  not  generally  acquiesced  in  oy  the  citizens*  whose 
bosoms  were  animated  with  the  recollection  of  ancient  glories.  Amolrf 
of  Brescia,  a  political  heretic,  had  preached  against  the  temporal  juris 
26* 
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dicdoa  of  the  hierarchy,  ia  1 140.  By  his  exhortations  the  repuhlio 
restored ;  but  his  life  was  sacrificed  to  cement  the  union  between  th« 
Emperor  Barbarossa  and  Pope  Adrian,  1155.  The  government  of  the 
senate  lasted  nearly  fifty  years ;  when  Brancalcone,  a  senator  of  Bologna, 
was  elected  to  the  supreme  magistracy,  1253.  His  rigour  and  inflexible 
justice  were  repaid  by  the  ingratitude  of  an  unworthy  people.  The 
translation  of  the  holy  see  to  Avignon,  1305,  left  Rome  a  prey  to 'the 
factions  of  her  nobles.  In  every  street  was  erected  some  stronghold ; 
each  mansion  became  a  castle";  and  the  feuds  of  the  Orsini  and  Colonna 
fiunilies  were  more  fatal  to  the  capital  than  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians. 
RiEMZi.  —  Nicholas  Rienzi,  bom  of  humble  parents,  was  carefully 
educated,  and  from  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  had  imbibed  a  deep 
veneration  for  the  past  glories  of  Rome.  In  1342,  he  was  named  col- 
league of  Petrarch  in  a  deputation  sent  to  solicit  the  return  of  Clement 
VI.  Shortly  after,  he  was  appointed  apostolic  notary ;  and,  in  1347,  he 
be?an  the  revolution  he  had  long  meditated.*  He  suspended  in  tlie 
public  places  various  pictures  emblematical  of  the  misery  and  degrada- 
tion of  the  city,  which  he  explained  in  the  most  animated  manner. 
Favoured  by  the  absence  of  Stephen  Colonna,f  he  at  length  proclaimed 
that  all  should  assemble  on  the  eve  of  Whitsunday,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Angelo,  to  provide  for  The  Good  State,  the  watchword  of  his  party. 
There  he  assisted  during  the  night  at  the  masses  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  he  might  appear  to  act  by  inspiration  of  Heaven ;  and  then  sallied 
forth  bareheaded,  attended  by  a  hundred  armed  men.  He  was  invested 
by  acclamation  with  the  necessary  power  for  canying  his  proposed  regu- 
lations into  execution,  but  contented  himself  with  the  title  of  tribune. 
The  intemperance  of  prosperity  soon  betrayed  the  vices  of  his  character, 
and  precipitated  "his  ruin,  even  in  despite  of  the  salutary  influence  of  his 
government.  Resolving  to  assume  the  order  of  knighthood,  the  unusual 
^•eremonies  he. employed,  such  as  balhinff  in  the  porphyry  vase  used  at 
the  baptism  of  Constantine,  oflended  the  superstition  of  the  people. 
His  victory  over  the  nobles,  who  had  united  in  defence  of  their  lives 
and  property,  was  the  crisis  of  his  fate,  by  the  distress  it  caused  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome.  A  small  force  advanced  to  the  capitol,  in  which 
he  held  his  sumptuous  residence,  and  forced  him  to  leave  the  city  after 
a  government  of  seven  months.  He  returned  in  a  short  time,  invested 
with  legitimate  authority  by  the  pope;  but  his  administration  of  scarcely 
four  months  was  terminated  by  assassination,  in  1354. 

Genoa  dates  her  commercial  prosperity  from  the  recovery  of  Con* 
♦tantinople,  1261.  Owing  to  her  convenient  station  at  Galata,  she  long 
monopolized  the  commerce  of  the  Euxine,  and  contested  the  dominion 
of  the  Mediterranean  with  Venice.  In  a  dispute  with  the  Tartars  it 
became  necessary  to  blockade  the  Sea  of  Azoph,  a  proceeding  which 
gave  umbrage  to  the  Venetians,  and  led  to  a  war,  in  which  Genoa  was 
eventually  successful,  under  the  Admiral  Paganino  Doria.    In  1378, 

*The  author  of  Corinne  hai  drawn  with  a  lingle  ttroke  Ihe  character  of  Rieozi.Cres* 
eentius,  and  Arnold  of  Bre«cia,  qui  ont  pria  let  aouvenira  pour  Its  eaptraneu.  The  sub- 
Mquent  affair*  of  Rome  are  obscure ;  the  people  appear  to  nave  continued  the  repubfican 
Inatiiutioni  till  13G3,  when  the  legate  of  innocent  VI.  was  allowed  to  assume  the  govern. 
mtut.  • 

tLIke  Brutos,  Riensi  acted  the  buffoon,  and  the  Colonnas  used  to  invite  him  to  theif 
ptlace  to  furniih  Utem  with  amusement,  considering  liim  as  a  mere  fbol,  and  of  no  !»< 
fortune. 
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tfa«  ooeapatiun  of  Tenedos  by  the  Venetians,  and  the  conqnest  of  Cyprna 
bj  the  Genoese,  led  to  the  war  of  Chioggia.  The  latter,  defeated  near 
the  ruins  of  Antium,  and  victors  before  Pola,  seized  upon  Chioggia; 
where  Peter  Doria  rejected  with  contempt  the  submission  of  the  Doge 
ContarinL  But  the  tide  of  fortune  turned,  and  the  peace  of  Turin,  m 
1381,  which  reconciled  the  two  powers,  was  advantageous  to  neither. 
From  this  period  Genoa  was  in  continual  revolution;  between  1390  and 
1394,  the  doge  was  changed  ten  times ;  and  the  city  was  finally  placed 
under  the  protection  of  a  French  garrison,  1401. 

Yenice. — While  this  republic  was  extending  her  sway  abroad  by 
asms  and  commerce,  she  was  limiting  the  power  of  the  doge  at  home, 
and  establishing  an  hereditary  aristocracy  that  enabled  the  state  to  rise 
to  the  highest  greatness.  In  1339,  she  increased  her  territory  on  the 
Continent,  by  the  conquest  of  the  city  of  Treviso,  and  in  1355  executed 
Faliero  for  his  attempts  on  the  constitution.  This  doge  had  been  raised 
to  the  ducal  throne,  1354,  at  the  age  of  76.  Jealous  of  the  attractions 
of  his  young  and  beautiful  wife,  he  was  filled  with  unappeasable  indig- 
liation  at  a  sc^urrilous  couplet  written  on  his  throne  by  a  ^oun^  noble- 
man, Michael  Steno,  and  which  reflected  on  the  purity  of  his  lady.  He 
wished  to  make  it  a  state  crime,  but  the  council  sentenced  the  offender 
to  a  short  imprisonment  only.  This  drove  the  doge  to  extremities,  and 
uniting  with  several  discontented  plebeians,  he  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
to  massacre  the  whole  of  the  oligarchy.  The  plot  was  discovered ; 
Faliero  avowed  his  guilt,  and  was  condemned  to  die.  He  was  privately 
beheaded  on  the  great  staircase  of  the  ducal  palace,  and  the  bloody 
aword  was  shown  to  the  populace,  with  the  proclamation,  that  justice 
had  been  executed  on  a  great  criminal. 

The  honour  of  Venice  was  connected  with  the  reign  of  the  Latins  at 
Constantinople,  and  the  supremacy  there  of  the  Roman  church ;  while 
Genoa,  emulous  of  her  fame,  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Greeka« 
and  assisted  them  materially  in  the  recovery  of  their  metropolis.  Re- 
ligious disputes,  as  well  as  commercial  iwnd  national  prejudices,  imbit- 
tered  the  contest  between  the  two  republics.  The  war  of  1378  threaten- 
ed Venice  with  great  misfortunes.  The  capital  was  blockaded  by  the 
possession  of  Chioggia,  an(^  the  Genoese  swore  that  a  curb  should  be 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  her  wild  horses.  Necessity  compelled  the 
release  of  the  Admiral  Pisani  from  his  prison.  The  canals  were  defend- 
ed by  floating  batteries ;  private  cofiers  were  emptied ;  gold  and  silver 
plate  was  melted  down ;  and  a  promise  was  made  that  thirty  familiea 
should  be  ennobled  for  their  exertions  in  this  momentous  crisis.  Al- 
though the  besiegers  were  in  their  turn  besieged,  the  senate  seriously 
Ihought  of  transporting  themselves  to  Candia.  Things  were  in  this 
state  when  Carlo  Zeno  arrived  laden  with  treasure  from  the  Ligurian 
ahorea.  But  after  some  further  struggles,  the  fortunes  of  Genoa  sunk 
for  ever,  and  the  rivalry  of  130  years  was  terminated  hj  the  superiority 
of  Venice.  The  latter  seized  on  Durazzo  and  Corfu  in  1386,  and  the 
Polesina  of  Rovigo  in  1395 ;  and  from  that  moment  she  did  not  cease 
to  direct  her  ambition  and  arms  towards  the  continent  of  Italy. 

TuscAKY. — ^This  rich  countiy  was  still  divided  into  nearly  as  many 
republics  as  cities,  and  the  disputes  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  raged 
with  their  wonted  animosity.  The  latter  would  not  have  been  able  to 
maintain  themselves  much  longer,  but  for  the  genius  of  Castruccio  Ca»* 
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Cracani,  who  was  elected  siflrnor  of  Lucca  in  1320.  Uniting  with  Gale> 
azzo  Visconti  of  Milan,  he  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Florentines,  and 
defeated  their  troops  at  the  battle  of  Alto  Pascio  in  1335.  But  for  the 
premature  death  of  this  warrior,  the  liberty  of  the  Tuscan  republics 
would  have  been  endangered. 

Of  all  the  Italian  cities  Florence  was  perhaps  most  distracted  by  rival 
factions,  which,  in  turn  victorious,  unfeelingly  proscribed  their  antago 
nists.  Thus  was  the  great  poet  Dante  expelled  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  by  the  Guelfs,  and  condemned  to  wander,  until  his 
death,  through  the  towns  of  Tuscany  and  Romagna.  The  Blacks  and 
the  Whites — ^for  by  this  name  did  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  distinguish 
themselves  —  promoted  in  no  small  degree  the  cause  of  the  democracy. 
The  former,  guided  by  the  Donati  and  controlled  by  the  kings  of  Naples, 
were  nearly  always  predominant,  and  the  administration  was  conse- 

auently  of  a  popular  form.  Sometimes  the  power  fell  into  the  hands  of 
le  nobles;  nut  the  tyranny  of  Walter  of  ^rienne  in  1312  induced  the 
state  to  adopt  the  democratic  form  of  government.  Its  situation  became 
then  more  critical  than  ever.  Depopulated  hj  pestilence  in  1348,  and 
afterwards  besieged  by  the  troops  of  John  Visconti,  it  found  safety  in 
the  devotion  of  me  Guelf  corporations  of  Sienna,  Avizzo,  Volterra,  and 
Perugia.  By  such  means  the  Florentines  employed  their  power  to 
maintain  the  union  between  these  republics,  and  to  withdraw  them  from 
the  control  of  the  French,  and  particularly  of  the  pontifical  legates. 
But  they  were  themselves  dividea  by  the  rivalrv  of  the  GrtcUer  and  the 
Less  Aris^*  as  well  as  by  the  aristocratic  and  p^ipular  factions,  who 
renewed  within  the  walls  the  bloody  tragedies  of  the  B.acks  and  the 
Whites,  at  the  same  time  that  Tuscany  was  ravaged  by  "  the  free  com- 

?any,"  which  the  legato,  Robert  of  Geneva,  had  brought  to  protect  him, 
376.    About  two  years  later,  democracy  prevailed  at  Florence,  through 
the  influence  of  the  gonfalier  Sylvester  de  Medici. 

LoMBARDY. — ^The  grandson  of  Mastino  della  Scala,  who  had  raised  t 
durable  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Romano  at  Verona,  obtained 
from  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.,  in  1312,  the  title  of  imperial  vicar  in  the 
march  of  Treviso,  as  well  as  the  signory  of  Vicenza.  The  republicans 
of  Padua  contested  the  government  of  that  city ;  but  they  themselves 
fell  under  the  hereditary  yoke  of  James  Carrara  in  1318.  Mastino  II., 
pursuing  the  ambitious  designs  of  his  father,  extended  his  influence  into 
Tuscany  by  the  acquisition  of  Lucca,  and  menaced  the  independence  of 
Florence,  which  was  indebted  for  its  safety  to  the  Venetians.  He 
aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Italy ;  in  this,  however,  he  was  opposed 
by  the  hostility  of  the  Visconti  and  the  policy  of  Venice.  His  family, 
after  his  death  in  1351,  gradually  declined,  and  Antony,  the  last  heir, 
was  deprived  of  all  his  possessions  by  Gnleazzo  Visconti,  who  also 
took  Padua  from  Francisco  Carrara  in  1388.  This  city,  as  well  as 
Verona,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians  in  1404. 

The  Torriani  succeeded  in  driving  the  Visconti  from  Milan  in  1302: 
but  they  soon  returned,  and  their  leader,  Matthew,  engaged  the  former 
— — — — '- — —  \ 

*Tbe  citixeni  excrcbinc  commerre  were  divided  into  twelve  rompaniei  or  arte.  The 
mwn,  called  the  greater,  were  thone  of  lawyers  and  notaries',  wholesale  dealers  in  Aireigi 
doth,  tmnkerfl  or  moner-rhnniicrii,  woollcn^drapem.  phynicians  and  druggists,  dealera  la 
■ilk,  and  furriers:  the  tnffrinr  artR,  which  were  gradually  increased  to  Tourteen,  wert 
Um  tnallen  of  doth,  butchers,  smiths,  shoemakers,  »od  boikten. 
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II  %  sedition  in  which  the  greater  part  of  them  perished,  1311.     It 
about  the  same  period  that  Henry  VII.  conferred  the  title  of  Imperial 
Vicar  of  Lombardy  on  this  chief,  who  contrived  to  make  the  office  of 
1 1  signer  hereditary  in  his  family.     His  successors  extended  their  power 

I ;  in  Upper  Italy  by  policy  as  much  as  by  vigour  of  arms.    John  Galeazse 

Visconti  ruined  the  fortunes  of  the  Scaligers,  and  united  to  his  paternal 
estates  all  Lombard  Italy  from  the  Brenta  to  the  Ticino :  Verona,  Vi- 
cenza,  Padua,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Lodi,  Cremona,  Alexandria,  Parma, 
Piacenza,  Bologna,  and  Pisa,  all  flourishing  cities,  received  under  difie- 
rent  titles  the  laws  of  the  signer  of  Milan.  The  kings  of  France  courted 
his  alliance,  and  in  1395,  the  Emperor  Wenceslaus,  for  100,000  florins^ 
conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of  duke.  . 

Sicily  and  Naples. — Frederick  of  Aragon  merited  by  his  prudent 
j ;  administration  the  gratitude  of  his  Sicilian  subjects.     Useful  institutions* 

!  the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  an  alliance  with  Henry  VII.,  and 

aflen^'ards  with  Louis  IV.,  both  enemies  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  dis- 
tinguished his  reign  of  forty-one  years,  which  terminated  peaceably  in 
1337,  in  spite  of  several  excommunications  by  the  holy  see.  His  son, 
Peter  IL,  filled  the  throne  only  five  years.     Under  his  successor  Louis, 

E»ce  was  at  length  signed  with  Naples,  and  Joan  I.  renounced  Sicily, 
ouis  paying  a  tribute  to  the  pope,  1347.  But  the  domestic  troubles 
which  followed  drove  10,000  inhabitants  from  the  island,  and  forced  the 
Kin?  of  Naples  to  renew  hostilities.  Frederick  III.  succeeded  in 
expelling  the  Neapolitans  a  second  time,  and  the  peace  of  1372  left  to 
their  monarchs  little  more  than  the  titular  sovereignty  of  Sicily. 

During  this  time,  Naples  had  been  the  theatre  of  bloody  revolutions. 
Charles  of  Anjou  was  succeeded  by  Charles  the  Lame  in  1285,  who  was 
followed  by  Robert  the  Good,  1309,  by  whom  Sicily  was  unsuccessfully 
attacked.  He  was  more  fortunate  on  the  mainland,  being  nominated 
senator  of  Rome  by  the  pope,  and  received  by  the  Genoese  as  their 
signer.  It  was  he  who  crowned  Petfarch  in  the  capitol  in  1341.  His 
daughter  Joan,  wife  of  Andrew  the  Hungarian,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  1343,  commencing  her  diserraceful  reign  by  the  assassination  of  her 
husband,  and  then  marrj'ing  Prince  Louis  of  Tarentum.  But  the  Kingr 
of  Hungary,  Louis  the  Great,  led  an  army  to  avenge  his  brother,  and 
the  country  was  devastated  by  war  during  several  years,  until  the  inva« 
der  was  recalled  to  his  own  states.  Henceforward  the  court  of  Naples 
gave  way  to  the  grossest  immoralities,  though  Joan  finally  expiated  her 
crimes  by  a  cruel  death,  being  strangled  by  Charles  of  Durazzo.  She 
lef%  behind  her  the  seeds  of  war  by  adopting  Louis  I.  of  Anjou  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  lineal  heir.  From  this  period  be^n  those  struggles  between 
the  second  Angevin  family  and  the  royal  nranch  of  Durazzo,  which 
brought  the  French  into  Italy,  and  were  the  cause  of  a  lasting  enmity 
between  the  houses  of  France  and  Austria.  Louis  I.  in  1383,  and  his 
son  in  1390,  invaded  the  kingdom,  but  were  compelled  to  retire. 


5  FRANCE. 


Flemish  War. — The  peace  of  Montreuil  allowed  Philip  IV.  te 
resume  his  aggressions  against  Flanders.  The  count  of  that  province 
was  already  nis  prisoner,  and  two  of  Philip's  officers  so  oppressed  ths 
Flemings  with  unjust  exactions,  that  they  revolted,  and  having  moT' 
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it^  ^  iPrench  resideats,  advanced  to  meet  the  royal  anuy.  Al 
CjQkti%Y  a  raoet  sanguinary  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the  flowei 
of  thA  X^K^cch  chivalry  perished,  1302.  Two  years  ai\er,  Phi)ip  repaired 
this  dJKOVH  b/  the  victory  of  Mons-en-Puelle,  while  the  Genoese  in  his 
•erviur,  3ik)dei  the  command  of  Grimaldi  and  Philip  of  Rieti,  destroyed 
the  Flemish  flest  at  Zierikzee.  These  successes,  however,  were  fol- 
lowed by  no  advantage,  as  his  majesty  waa  compelled  to  recognise  the 
independence  of  tho  Flemings,  1305. 

Papal  QuARRVts.— Boniface  VIII.  was  scarcely  seated  in  the  ponti- 
fical  chair,  hefuro  lie  resolved  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  tiara;  though 
he  found  in  the  Kin^  of  France  an  adversary  b^  no  means  inclined  to 
giv^  up  any  of  his  prerogatives.  At  first  the  intentions  of  the  pope 
appeared  favourable  tawarat^  him ;  but  his  holiness,  wishing  to  interfere 
as  mediator  between  France  aud  England,  employed  language  which 
highly  incensed  the  French  monarch,  who,  some  time  after,  imposed  a 
new  tax  on  all  his  subjects,  from  which  not  even  the  priests  were 
exempted.  This  measure  di<3  not  create  a  breach ;  yet  when  the  king 
had  imprisoned  Bernard  Saiosot,  a  turbulent  bishop  who  pretended  to 
have  no  superior  except  the  pope^  Boniface  published  that  celebrated 
btiU  AuacultafiU,  ordered  by  the  ctlie;  to  be  publicly  burnt,  and  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom, 
1303.  .This  assembly  protested  energetically  against  the  superiority 
assumed  by  the  holy  see  over  the  crown  of  France.  In  another  assem- 
bly of  barons  and  church  dignitaries,  Philip  appealed  to  a  future  council 
against  the  anathemas  of  the  pope ;  and  William  of  Nogaret,  his  chan- 
cellor, accusing  Boniface  of  heresy  and  simony,  procured  a  sentence 
of  imprisonment,  to  avoid  which  the  pontifl*  fled  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  in  1303.  His  successor  Benedict  XI.,  enjoying  his  exaltation  only 
a  few  months,  was  followed  by  Clement  V.  who  transferred  the  seat  of 
the  pontificate  to  Avignon,  1305. 

Templars  abolished. — This  distinguished  order,  which  was  esta- 
blished in  1118  by  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  consisted  orinnally  of 
eight  or  nine  poor  knights  who  dwelt  in  communi^  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  temple.  They  voluntarily  took  on  themselves  the  obligation  of 
gruarding  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  of  protecting 
the  pilgrims  from  the  infidels.  Gradually  their  numbers  and  wealth 
augmented ;  their  military  services  excited  the  gratitude  of  Christendom ; 
and  in  every  nation  legacies  and  lands  successively  increased  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  brotherhood.  After  being  expelled  from  the  Holy  Land, 
they  indulged  in  indolence  and  luxury,  and  were  charged  with  the 
grossest  tnmes.  Philip,  having  repeatedly  denounced  them  to  Clement 
v.,  at  last  ordered  every  member  within  his  dominions  to  be  arrested. 
Fifty-nine  of  the  noblest  were  burnt  at  Paris  in  1309  ;  and  numbers  in 
other  parts  of  France  also  became  victims.* 

The  re«ult  of  the  trials,  which  lasted  three  years,  acquits  the  order, 
however  it  may  condemn  a  few  individuals.  A  bull  was  published  by 
the  councH  of  Vienne,  1312,  transferring  their  property  to  the  knights 
hospitallers  of  St.  John,  who  had  just  achieved  the  conquest  of  Rhodes. 

*IsCMtile  the  teroplari  were  imprisoned  only;  in  Aragon  they  existed  some  tiOM 
lOAfar;  in  Portncal  they  were  incorporated  with  the  order  of  Christ ;  in  Germany  tbey 
ivere  aoquitted  of  all  charfes ;  while  in  England  and  Ireland  they  were  kept  in  bonowr 
■Ut  hot  safe  custody. 
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Saug  Law. —  Philip  IV.,  dying  io  1314,  left  three  song^-Lonii 
Uutin,  Philip  the  Lon^,  and  Charles  the  Fair  —  who  Bucceseivel} 
MigDed.  Louis  survived  his  father  less  thai  two  years,  leaving  om 
dmughter,  and  his  queen  on  the  point  of  giving  birth  to  another  child. 
In  his  reign  there  was  a  violent  reaction  against  the  royal  dospotiam 
L<MPii8  was  obliged  to  accord  to  the  barons  of  the  north  and  centre  of 
France  the  rights  of  local  sovereignty  to  which  they  had  laid  claim . 
and  further  confirmed  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  many  municipal  cities 
He  also  permitted  the  return  of  the  Jews,  who  had  been  expelled  by  hii 
predecessor,  and,  declaring  that  all  Frenchmen  should  be  free,  allowed 
the  serfs  of  the  royal  domains  to  purchase  their  liberty. 

Philip  now  assumed  the  regency,  and  availin?  himself  of  the  peculiar 
•tate  of  affairs,  procured  the  ratification  of  the  SSic  law  by  the  assembly 
of  Paris,  1317,  and  seized  the  royal  sceptre.  French  writers  assert  that 
be  ascended  the  throne  **  of  right** — the  exclusion  of  females  being  a 
fundamental  maxim  of  their  government ;  but  the  text  of  the  Salic  law 
aanctions  no  such  opinion,  and  it  is  only  from  this  period  that  the  usurpa- 
tion carries  with  it  the  air  of  legal  authority.  Philip  left  four  daughters, 
and  Charles  IV.  ascended  the  throne  in  1322 ;  his  daughters  also  being 
excluded  by  Philip  of  Valois,  1328.  Edward  III.  of  England  now 
advanced  a  claim  to  the  French  crown,  which  gave  rise  to  a  struggle  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years — the  evils  of  which  were  increased  in 
both  countries  by  domestic  disturbances  in  the  intervals  of  the  war. 
Edward  maintained  that,  although  females  were  excluded  from  the  suc- 
cession, their  male  issue  might  succeed,  and  hence  that  his  mother 
laabella  might  transfer  her  title  to  him.  France  at  thiF  period  was  an 
extensive  and  compact  monarchy,  and  deemed  so  powerful  that  Popa 
Benedict  XII.  wrote  an  urgent  letter,  dissuading  the  English  monarch 
from  taking  the  style  and  arms  of  that  kingdom,  and  showing  the  im- 
poesibility  of  his  ever  succeeding  in  establishing  his  claim.  But  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years,  courage  and  military  skill  compelled  that  nation 
to  submit  to  an  ignominious  peace,  and  to  cede  several  provinces.  The 
battles  of  Cressy,  1346,  Poitiers,  1^56,  and  Agincourt,  1415,  in  spite 
of  the  great  disparity  of  forces,  manifested  tiie  high  martial  qualities  that 
distinguish  the  English  soldiery. 

The  cruelties  of  the  Count  of'^Flanders  having  created  fresh  discontent 
among  his  subjects,  a  sedition  broke  out  at  Ghent  which  rapidly  spread 
over  the  whole  province.  James  Von  Artaveldt,  a  brewer,  was  the 
lender  of  the  revolt,  and  proposed  to  Edward  111.  to  asenme  the  title  of 
king  of  France,  in  order  that  the  Flemings  might  join  his  ranks  with- 
oot  violating  the  feudal  laws.  War  between  the  two  monarchs  now 
became  inevitable ;  the  earlier  operations  were  not  very  favourable  to 
Edward,  who,  notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet,  was  unable 
to  take  Tournay.  Th^  hostilities,  which  were  suspended  by  a  year's 
tmee,  were  once  more  resumed  in  1341. 

John  III.,  duke  of  Brittany,  left  the  duchy  to  his  niece,  who  had  mai- 
ried  Charles,  count  of  Blois,  and  nephew  of  Philip  of  Valois ;  though 
the  Earl  of  Montfort,  brother  of  the  last  duke,  w2ls  the  popular  candidate. 
Philip  sent  an  army  to  instal  the  new  prince,  and  Montfort,  who  had 
been  made  prisoner  at  Nantes,  was  unable  to  profit  by  the  succour 
which  Robert  of  Artois  brought  to  him  from  England.  Shortly  after 
wards  his  competitor  also  was  captured,  and  the  struggle  continued 
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twenty  years  lonfi^er,  undl  the  treaty  of  Guerande  assigned  the  dukedom 
to  the  house  of  Montfort 

Crcssy. — ^Tlie  French  and  English  did  not  long  confine  themscives 
to  opposing  each  other  in  the  duchy ;  the  ex(H;utionof  Oliyer  do  Clisson^ 
and  several  other  Breton  nobles  devoUfd  to  the  court  of  Edward,  led  to  a 
rupture  of  the  truce.  This  prince  suddenly  landed  in  Normandy,  ad 
vanced  to  Paris,  and  burnt  St.  Cloud,  spreading  everywhere  terror  and 
desolation.  The  approach,  however,  of  an  anny  of  100,000  men  forced 
him  to  retreat  towards  Flanders,  when  he  was  opposed  at  Cressy,  26tlr 
Au^ist,  1346,  and  compelled  to  fight  a  buttle,  in  which  30,000  Fronch, 
besides  one  king,  eleven  princes,  and  1200  knights,  were  left  dead  on 
the  field.    Next  year  Calais  surrendered  to  the  English  monarch. 

Pope  Clement  VI.,  grieved  at  the  misery  of  the  inhabitants,  whtm 
the  war,  with  its  frequent  attendants  famine  and  pestilence,  was  afflict- 
ing, interposed  between  the  belligerents,  and  procured  a  truce  which 
lasted  until  1355.  Philip,  who  died  in  1350,  had  enlar^d  his  domin- 
ions by  the  addition  of  Montpellier,  purchased  from  the  King  of  Majorca 
at  the  price  of  200,000  crowns,  and  of  Dauphiny,  ceded  by  Humbert 
II.  Henceforward  the  eldest  son  of  the  French  monarch  bore  the  title 
of  dauphin,  from  this  province. 

The  prerogatives  of  the  throne  had  so  ^atly  increased  that  the 
sovereign  no  longer  thought  it  necessary  to  nd  himself  of  his  enemies 
by  judiciary  processes.  Thus  John  II.,  who  succeeded  in  1350,  put  to 
death  the  Constable  d'Eu,  whom  he  suspected  of  corresponding  with 
Edward  III.,  and  somewhat  later  he  beheaded  Count  Harcourt,  and  im- 
prisoned the  King  of  Navarre.  In  former  reigns  the  whole  of  the 
nobility  would  have  risen  in  arms;  but  the  great  barons,  now  almost 
extinct,  were  replaced  by  poor  nobles,  most  of  whom  received  the  ro^'al 
pay.  The  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  large  army,  and  of  maintaining 
the  knights  who  followed  the  king^s  banner,  had  so  deranged  the  finan- 
ces, principally  through  the  ill-judged  means  devised  for  raising  money, 
that  It  was  found  necessary  to  summon  the  states-general  of  the  langtu 
d*oil  to  racet  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a  subsidy.  The  depu- 
ties of  the  three  orders  voted  a  sum  of  5,000,000  of  livres,  and  30,000 
men  at  arms.  The  necessary  funds  were  raised  by  the  gabelle  and  a 
tax  upon  the  sale  of  merchandise.  In  return  for  these  sacrifices,  the 
representatives  required  a  fixed  stindard  of  coinage  and  the  reform  of 
many  abuses,  1355. 

While  the  estates  were  endeavouring  to  secure  their  political  rights, 
Edward  III.  ravaged  Picardy,  and  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  devastated 
the  provinces  beyond  the  Loire.  Against  the  latter.  King  John  march- 
ed with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and  came  up  with  him  at  Maupertuis, 
near  Poitiers,  19th  September,  1356.  Regarding  the  small  band  of 
8000  islanders  as  already  his  prisoners,  he  charged  tliem  with  thought- 
less impetuosity;  and  the  result  was  a  frightful  carnage  of  his  own 
troops.  The  dauphin  was  one  of  the  first  to  flee,  leaving  in  the  midst 
of  the  enemy  bis  father,  who  was  valiantly  defended  by  his  fourth  son 
Philip,  a  youth  scarcely  fif^n  years  of  age.  He  was,  however,  taken 
tnd  carried  to  England,  where  he  shared  the  captivity  of  the  Scottish 
nonarch,  David  II. 

The  Jacqukkr.— During  John's  detention,  France  was  a  piej  to 
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«v«iy  calamity.  The  ruler  of  Navarre  had  taken  the  field  against  hia 
•orereicn,  the  capital  waa  in  sedition,  pestilence  was  consummating  the 
work  of  hunger  and  the  sword,  and  to  crown  all,  the  Jacquerie  broke 
(Mi  in  1358.  The  peasantry  {Jacques  bon  homme,  the  cant  phrase  appli* 
ed  to  them)  furious  at  the  ill  treatment  received  from  their  superiors, 
flew  to  arms,  and  laid  wast^  the  whole  country,  murdering  every  person 
who^  refused  to  join  them.  Two  hundred  castles  were  burnt  and  their 
inhabitants  massacred ;  but  the  nobles  soon  retaliating,  the  cruelties  of 
the  free  compardes  deluged  France  >^ith  blood.  Subdued  by  these 
kttivy  misfortunes,  the  regent,  afterwards  Charles  V.,  concluded  peace 
in  1360;*  by  which  Guienne,  Gascony,  Poitou,  Saintonge,  the  Limou- 
sin, and  Angoumois,  with  Ponthieu  and  Calais  were  ceded  in  full  sove- 
reignty to  the  English,  who  were  also  to  receive  for  the  king's  ransom 
three  millions  of  gold  crowns.  In  1364,  Charles  V.  succeeded  hia 
6ither,  whose  death  occurred  in  London,  whither  he  had  returned  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  one  of  the  royal  hostages  who  had  escaped  to  Paris. 
The  war  was  resumed  in  1368  by  Charles,  on  the  ground  that  treaties 
Iband  unfavourable  to  the  public  service  ought  not  to  be  kept !  French 
historians  give  a  specious  account,  which  tends  to  throw  the  blame  of 
the  mptnre  on  the  English  king ;  but  however  ambitious  Edward  may 
have  been,  his  reputation  is  unblemished  by  bad  faith.  He  and  his  son 
being  in  declining  health,  were  unable  to  contend  against  the  valour  of 
Da  Uuesclin.  Hence  in  a  few  campaigns  they  lost  the  whole  of  their 
eonquests ;  yet  the  war  was  always  popular  in  England,  although  that 
country,  scarcely  to  a  less  degree  than  France,  was  weakened  by  internal 
discord.  * 

Charles  continued  his  victorious  career;  and  while  the  French  fleet 
was  ravaging  the  English  coasts,  all  that  remained  of  Edward's  acqui- 
sitions were  Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  Roohelle,  Brest,  and  Calais.  The 
monarch  dying  in  1380,  the  fruits  of  this  temporary  success  were  lost 
by  France  in  Uie  succeeding  reign ;  and  during  the  forty-two  yeare  that 
Charles  VL  was  on  the  throne,  his  kingdom  was  reduced  to  a  state 
.oore  deplorable  than  in  the  time  of  John's  captivity.  The  Maillotins 
—the  rabble  using  clubs  armed  with  lead  —  treated  Paris  as  a  place 
taken  by  storm  :  dreadful  executions  succeeded,  and  many  persons  were 
put  in  sacks  and  thrown  by  night  into  the  Seine.  The  insanity  of  the 
king,  in  1393,  placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, not  without  opposition  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  at  last 
succeed  in  obtaining  the  entire  management  of  aflairs.  But  his  dis- 
solute conduct,  and  the  excessive  taxes  he  imposed,  rendered  him  quite 
odious. 

BRITAIN. 

Edward  II.,  1307,  at  once  effeminate  and  timid,  and  entirely  governed 

S  favourites,  was  unable  to  carry  OHt  the  warlike  projects  of  his  father, 
e  companion  of  his  youth  was  Piers  de  Gaveston,  a  brave  and  hand- 
some  cavalier,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  feats  in  the  tournament.  He 
was  created  Earl  of  Cornwall,  appointed  a  lord  o^the  bedchamber,  and 
marriod  to  one  of  the  king^s  nieces.     Indignant  -^t  th&  favours  lavished 

*  Edward  was  induced  to  consent  to  the  treaty  of  Brr  itny,  bv  the  impres*ion  whidi 
■  tremendoQs  storm,  deemed  by  him  a  special  admonit<  m  f)rom  hearen,  had  mada  spoi 
kteaiad. 
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upon  this  mioion,  the  English  nobles  insisted  on  his  banishment 
rlaving  retired  to  Ireland,  he  soon  after  retuified,  and  it  was  not  unti 
Ihe  parliament  in  1310  made  his  exile  the  condition  of  certain  sabsidiee, 
tliat  he  again  left  the  island.  But  shortly  after  he  revisited  England, 
apon  which  the  barons  flew  to  arms,  attacked  his  place  of  refuge,  and, 
making  him  prisoner,  beheaded  him  at  Warwick  castle.  The  mediation 
of  France  now  became  necessary  to  restore  harmony,  which  was  effected, 
at  least  in  appearance,  between  Edward  and  his  people.  The  unfortu- 
nate G^eston  was  succeeded  by  Hugh  Despenser,  whose  earliest  ob- 
ject was  to  bringr  Pembroke  to  the  scaffold,  as  being  the  cause  of  his 
predecessor's  ruin. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  in  the  south.  King  Robert  Brucb 
was  steadily  ffaining  ground  in  Scotland.  The  principal  cities  had 
fallen  into  his  hands ;  and  the  strong  fortress  of  Stirling  was  closely 
invested,  when  Edward  XL  marched  to  its  relief  with  100,000  men.  To 
'  oppose  him,  Bruce  collected  a  force  of  30,000,  and  the  complete  rout 
which  the  English  sustained  in  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  24th  June 
1314,  secured  the  independence /)f  his  country.  Edward  Bruce,  brother 
of  the  renowned  wanior,  crossed  to  Ireland,  with  the  view  of  delivering 
that  island  from  the  English  yoke;  but  after  various  successes,  and 
receiving  the  title  of  king,  he  was  defeated  and  slain,  1318. 

Meantime,  famine  was  desolating  Enorland,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
king  diminished  as  that  of  his  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  increased. 
Indeed,  so  disgusted  were  the  neople  with  the  vices  of  their  ruler,  that 
they  universally  revolted;  ana  Edward  could  only  appease  them  by 
granting  all  their  demands.  In  a  subsequent  rising,  the  royal  lieuten- 
ants were  able  to  withstand  the  rebels ;  and  their  leader,  Lancaster,  was 
taken  and  beheaded,  along  with  a  number  of  his  partisans,  in  1323. 
This  year  was  further  remarkable  for  the  inroads  of  King  Robert  Bruce 
i;ito  Yorkshire,  and  a  successful  battle  he  fought  at  Boroughbridge.  A 
more  imminent  danger,  however,  menaced  Edward  from  toe  Pembroke 
party,  which  grew  so  formidable  as  to  make  open  war  upon  him;  when 
the  two  Despensers,  father  and  son,  were  captured  and  put  to  an  igno- 
minious death.  The  chief  instniment  in  this  revolution  was  the  queen, 
Isabella,  a  princess  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  but  inheriting  her  father's 
omel  disposition.  When  she  found  fhe  two  favourites  monopolizing  all 
Influence  with  the  king,  she  crossed  the  sea  to^ Flanders,  and  rais^  an 
army,  with  which  she  returned,  and  deposed  Edward,  who  was  impri- 
soned in  Berkeley  Castle,  where  he  was  put  to  death  in  the  most  bar- 
barous manner  in  1327. 

Edward  III.  inherited  the  active  and  warlike  spirit  of  his  grandfather. 
In  1331,  he  caused  the  queen-mother  and  her  paramour,  Mortimer,  earl 
of  March,  to  be  arrested ;  the  latter  was  executed,  and  Isabella  ended 
her  days  in  prison.  The  chief  complaints  against  Mortimer,  were  the 
conclusion  of  peace  with  Scotland,  and  giving  the  king's  sister  in  mar- 
riage to  its  monarch,  David  Bruce.  The  claims  of  Edward  Baliol  to  the 
Scottish  crown  led  to  a  war,  in  \^ich  the  English  army  gained  a  vio- 
toiT  at  Halidon  Hill  in  1333. 

Battlc  of  Sluts  ^340.  —  Edward,  in  returning  from  England  to 
Flanders,  was  intercei  'hI  by  a  numerous  fleet  which  Philip  had  moored 
In  four  lines  across  tnt  nouth  of  the  harbour  at  Sluys.  Tliese  shipt 
ireie  provided  witli  turreu  filled  with  stones  on  their  mastheads,  anl 
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wen  feftened  to  each  other  with  stronff  chains.  Having  the  wind  and 
tide  in  his  favour,  Edward  gallantly  uore  down  on  the  first  line;  and 
after  an  obstinate  contest,  prolonged  to  midnight^  only  a  few  stragglers 
eecaped.  With  these  exceptions,  the  whole  flotilla,  of  more  than  200 
sail,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  lost  but  two  vessels* 
while  the  slain  and  drowned  of  the  enemy  exceeded  20,000.  History 
does  not  present  an  instance  of  a  naval  victory  more  complete  or  more 
sanguinary.  The  French  ministers  dared  not  inform  their  royal  mas- 
ter of  the  calamity,  which  was  first  hinted  to  him  by  a  bufioon  who 
called  the  English  cowards;  and  when  the  king  asKcd  his  reason, 
replied,  because  they  had  not  the  courage  to  leap  into  the  sea,  like  the< 
French  and  Normans. 

Crsssy  AMD  Poitiers. — Hostilities  with  France  were  recommenced 
for  the  succession  to  the  throne, — Edward  claiming  the  crown  as  the  son 
of  Isabella,  in  opposition  to  Philip  de  Valois,  who  was  heir  in  the  ma>« 
line.  By  the  help  of  his  gallant  son,  the  Black  Prince,  he  reduced  thb 
power  of  France  to  a  very  low  ebb.  The  war  which  broke  out  in  1339, 
was  continued  with  various  success  till  1346,  when  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Cressy  was  fought,  in  which,  as  just  noticed^  3Q,000  English  under  Ed* 
ward  defeated  100,000  French  under  Philip,  with  the  loss  of  30,000  men, 
besides  many  of  the  nobility,  1200  knights,  and  1 400  esquires.  The  impor- 
tant  city  of  Calais  was  invested,  and  taken  the  next  year ;  and  a  long  truce 
succeeded,  during  which  Europe  was  ravaged  by  a  dreadful  plague.  In 
1356,  the  war  was  renewed,  under  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  "  that 
Toong  Mars  of  men."  With  an  army  of  8000,  he  defeated,  at  Poiticrs, 
King  John  with  60,000,  and  made  him  prisoner.  France  was  now  com- 
pletely at  tlie  victor's  mercy ;  and  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  firas  concluded 
in  1360.  The  terms  of  this  peace  were,  the  ransom  of  the  king  for  three 
millions  of  golden  crowns,  and  the  cession  to  England  in  full  sovereignty 
of  a  great  part  of  the  conquered  territory.  The  declining  age  of  Edward, 
however,  and  the  disordered  health  of  the  prince  were  visible  in  the  suc- 
ceeding campaigns,  during  which  the  sons  of  those  who  had  fallen  at 
Poitiers  recovered  nearly  all  their  fathers  had  lost,  except  Bordeaux, 
Bayonne,  Calais,  Brest,  and  Cherbourg. 

The  Prince  of  W'ales  died  in  1376,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  behind  him  a  character  without  blemish,  and  exciting  a  degree 
of  sorrow  which  time  could  not  alleviate.  His  father  followed  him 
about  a  year  after,  deserted  by  his  courtiers,  even  by  those  who  had 
grown  rich  on  his  bounty.  This  great  kin^  confirmed  Magna  Charta 
no  less  than  fifteen  times.  In  his  reign  the  House  of  Cominons  first  met 
annually ;  tlie  parliament  assumed  the  right  of  trying  ministers  of  the 
crown ;  and  decided  cases  of  high  treason,  which  nad  been  hitherto  left 
to  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the  judges.  Edward  encouraged  trade,  and 
above  all  that  in  wool,  the  main  source  of  the  riches  of  the  kingdom ;  he 

{irotected  letters,  and  conferred  many  privileges  on  the  university  of  Ox- 
briL    The  order  of  the  Garter  was  instituted  by  him  -in  1347 :  its  origin 
it  involved  in  obscurity. 

About  this  period  the  distinction  between  the  Normans  and  Saxons 
began  to  disappear,  and  they  gradually  formed  an  undivided  people, 
having  one  language  and  the  same  manners.    To  efiface  the  last  traces 
of  the  Conquest,  the  king  forbade  the  use  of  the  French  language  in  lega 
proceedings  and  deeds,  though  enjoined  by  law. 
27* 
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Fhe  feeble  reiffn  of  Richard  11.,  son  of  the  Biack  Prince,  commeneed 
in  1377.  One  of  its  remarkable  events  was  the  march  of  the  Earl  of 
Buckingham,  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  through  the  heart  of  France. 
8uch  was  then  the  terror  of  the  English  name,  that  the  Duke  of  Bur« 
gundy,  with  a  much  superior  force,  would  not  hazard  a  battle.  Thirty 
years  of  respite  from  war,  and  an  almost  friendly  intercourse  between 
•he  two  nations,  now  succeeded.*  Richard  was  only  eleren  years  of 
ape  when  he  ascended  the  throne;  the  guardianship  was  disputed  by 
his  three  uncles,  the  Dukes  of  York,  Lancaster,  and  Gloucester,  whose 
quarrels  dissipated  the  finances  of  the  kingdom,  already  deranged  by  the 
4wars  of  the  preceding  reign.  New  taxes  were  imposed,  and  the  arbitrary 
manner  in  which  they  were  levied  gave  rise,  in  1331,  to  a  revolt,  headed 
by  Wat  Tyler :  he  rallied  around  him  the  people  of  Essex,  whose 
loyalty  had  already  been  shaken  by  the  discourses  of  John  Ball,  a  priest 
or  Kent.  A  hundred  thousand  rebels  marched  to  London ;  but  the 
death  of  their  leader  and  the  treacherous  professions  of  the  young  mo- 
narch restored  order.  The  amnesty  and  charter  promised  by  htm  were 
soon  forgotten,  and  the  people  were  more  oppressed  than  before. 

The  war  against  Scotland  was  renewed,  although  without  success ; 
when  the  kin?,  despairing  of  the  submission  of  its  inhabitants,  abruptly 
relinquished  his  enterprise,  1385 ;  and  Robert  II.  was  able  peacefully 
to  transmit  to  his  descendants  the  succession  to  a  throne,  which,  how- 
ever, proved  to  them  very  fruitful  in  misfortunes. f 

Returning  from  his  l&ottish  expedition,  Richard  aimed  at  absolute 
power,  and  fell  under  the  influence  of  princes  and  favourites  who  op- 
pressed the  people  in  his  name.  By  a  treaty  with  France  in  1395,  it 
was  stipulated^  that  he  should  marry  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Charles 
VI.,  and  surrender  the  ports  of  Cherbourg  and  Brest.  This  latter  con- 
dition was  extremely  unpopular ;  severe  punishments  checked  discontent 
for  a  season;  but,  during  his  absence  in  Ireland,  whither  he  had  jrone  to 
quell  a  revolt,  Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster,  quitted  his  exile  in  JPrance, 
and  landed  in  Yorkshire,  whence  he  marched  to  the  capital.  The  king, 
being  deserted  by  his  army,  was  forced  to  resign  the  crown,  which 
the  parliament  conferred  on  Lancaster,  in  1399.  The  manner  of  Rich- 
ard's death  in  Pontefract  castle,  is  variously  related :  some  attributed  it 
to  grief,  others  to  assasrfnation  or  hunger. 

Great  Psstilsitcb,  1348. — A  succession  of  earthquakes  convulsed  Europe 
from  Poland  to  Calabria ;  and  although  England  escaped  thn  calamity,  it  was 
deluged  with  incessant  rain  from  Jane  to  December.    In  August  the  plague 

Speared  in  DorsetsbirCj  whence  it  gradually  extended  to  the  north  of  the 
and.    Many  of  its  victmis  expired  in  six  hours ;  few  lioffered  beyond  three 
days.  All  the  cemeteries  of  London  were  soon  filled,— one  ouriaUground  alone 

*  At  the  coronation  of  Richard  IT.  we  first  meet  with  a  ceremony  which  wai  repeated 
at  that  of  the  English  kings  till  the  reign  of  William  IV.:  An  officer  called  the  King^a 
Gteropion,  clad  in  mail,  rides  into  Westminster  Hall,  and  by  bis  herald  proclaims  a 
ehallenge  in  defence  of  the  monarch's  title  to  the  crown.  Baker,  in  his  Chronicles,  sayi 
that  **  Sir  John  Dymock  and  Sir  Baldwin  FrevilU  both  claimed  the  office  of  king's  cham* 
plon,  but  it  was  adjudged  to  the  former,"  in  whose  family  it  is  now  hereditary. 

fThis  race  of  monarchs  was  particularly  nnfortunate :— James  I.  was  kept  a  prisoner 
in  England  nineteen  years:  he  was  murdered  at  Perth  in  1437.  James  II.  penshed  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh  castle, 
MflO;— James  III.,  after  being  defeated  by  rebels,  was  atwassinated,  1488;~JanMM  IV. 
perished  at  Flodden,  1513;— (iuecn  Mary  was  beheaded  after  being  imprisoned  nineteei 

Ears  IJSS?;— Charles  I.,  lier  grandson,  perished  on  tlie  scaflbid,  1649;— Jamas  II.  was 
iTta  from  his  kiofdom,  1668,  and  died  in  exilt. 
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tB0«fiiur  200  bodies  daily  during  several  weeks.  Its  rsTages  were,  howerer, 
principally  confined  to  the  lower  orders.  From  man  the  pestilence  extended  to 
t]^  brute  creation. 

SPANISH  PENINSULA. 

Castilc.— The  long  minority  of  Alphonso  XL,  1313,  was  disturbed 
like  that  of  his  father  by  the  rivalries  of  the  houses  of  Lara  and  Haro; 
but  to  soon  as  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government  himself,  he  vigor- 
ously repressed  all  domestic  troubles,  and,  uniting  Portugal  to  Aragon, 
niiied  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Moors  in  1340.  Unfortunately  he 
died  of  the  plague  at  the  very  moment  he  was  about  to  inflict  the  most 
deadly  blow  on  the  Saracenic  power. 

Pbdro  the  Cruel,  1350. — ^This  prince  began  his  reign  with  the  mur- 
der of  Leonora  de  Guzman,  his  father's  mistress.  His  own  wife,  Blanche 
of  Bourbon,  being  committed  by  him  to  the  custody  of  the  uncle  of  Maria 
de  Padilla,  a  lady  whom  he  had  secretly  married,  soon  perished  by  poi- 
son. Such  was  his  unexampled  tyranny,  that  the  arbitrary  conduct  of 
hb  predecessors,  Sancho  and  Alphonso,  was  quite  forgotten.  The  nu- 
merous fugitives  from  his  despotic  cruelty  found  refuge  in  Aragon; 
thence,  wim  Henij  of  Trastamsre,  the  son  of  Leonora,  at  their  head, 
they  were  driven  into  France.  Aided  by  the  celebrated  Bertrand  da 
Guesclin,  an  army  of  30,000  men  was  soon  raised  from  the  free  compa- 
Bies,  and  by  their  help  Pedro  was  dethroned  without  a  blow,  136G.  The 
tyrant  escaped  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Ed- 
ward the  Black  Prince,  w|io  undertook  to  avenge  his  wrongs,  and 
marched  into  Spain  It  the  head  of  30,000  men.  Tlie  road  lay  through 
the  Talley  of  Roncesvalles,  the  scene  of  the  fabulous  exploits  of  the 
renowned  Orlando.  It  was  then  the  depth  of  winter ;  the  snovr  beat  in 
die  faces  of  his  troops,  while  to  cold  and  fatigue  was  added  tho  want  of 
provisions  in  a  barren  and  mountainous  district.  The  two  armies  met 
tn  the  plains  between  Navarcte  and  Najera— Henry  having  more  than 
100,000  men  under  his  banners,  while  the  army  of  the  Black  Prince 
scarcely  amounted  to  one-third  of  that  number.  Victory  favoured  the 
csose  of  Pedro,  and  Trastamare  was  compelled  to  flee,  1367.  Two 
years  after,  during  the  siep^e  of  Montiel,  the  two  brothers  met  by  chance 
in  the  tent  of  a  French  knight:  they  immedialtely  grappled ;  Pecfro  threw 
Henry  on  the  floor,  but  in  the  struggle  was  despatched  by  the  poniard 
of  his  adversary. 

Henry  II.,  the  first  of  the  house  of  Trastamare,  now  succeeded  to  the 
tiiTone,  and  governed  during  a  brief  and  fortunate  period.  He  had  to 
contend  against  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Edward  III.  of  England, 
who  had  married  Constance,  daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel;  Granada, 
•  Portogal,  and  Navarre,  being  also  opposed  to  him.  He  defeated  the 
Portuguese  fleet  in  1370,  and  next  year  that  of  the  English  before  Ro- 
ehelle;  and,  dying  in  1379,  left  his  crown  to  John  I.,  who  espoused 
Beatrice,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Portugal,  stipulating  that  her  chil- 
dren should  succeed  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  The  Portugruese 
attached  little  importance  to  this  arrangement,  which  sacrificed  their 
independence;  ami,  when  Ferdinand  died,  their  choice  fell  upon  John« 
son  of  Pedro  the  Justiciary.  Upon  tliis  the  Castilian  sovereign  imme^ 
diately  commenced  hostilities,  but  was  unsuccessful,  being  once  drivei 
by  pestilence  from  before  the  walls  of  Lisbon,  and  at  another  time  de- 
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feated  before  the  walls  of  Aljubarotta.  At  the  same  time,  the  Dake  of 
Lancaster  made  a  descent  at  Corunna,  and  was  proclaimed  king  at  San 
tiago  de  Compostella;  his  farther  progress  was,  however,  prevented  bj 
tjreaty. 

Henrt  III.  was  onlj  twelve  years  of  a^  when  he  succeeded  hia 
father,  John  I.  Tiie  regency  had  been  disturbed,  as  usual,  by  civil  strife, 
which  was  suppressed  when  the  king  assumed  the  government  in  1393. 
He  abolished  the  enormous  pensions  which  had  been  granted  to  various 
members  of  his  family  during  his  minority,  deprived  them  of  the  strong- 
holds to  which  they  had  retired,  and  reduced  them  to  submission.  Tho 
Portuguese,  who  had  surprised  Badajoz,  were  defeated ;  and  the  piratet 
of  Tetuan  were  attacked  and  dispersed  in  1400.  Encouraged  by  tiiese 
•ueeiesses,  Henry  planned  a  war  against  the  Moors,  but  he  died  in  1406, 
leaving  an  infant  son  fourteen  months  old. 

Araoon. — James  H.,  by  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  in  1325,  was  recom- 
pensed for  the  loss  of  Sicily ;  this  acquisition,  however,  involved  the 
country  in  a  series  of  wars  with  Genoa,  which  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  reie^n  of  Alphomso  IV.  Pedro  the  Great,  who  succeeded  in  1336, 
maintained  the  possession  of  Sardinia,  and  united  the  Balearic  Isles  to 
his  dominions,  wresting  them  from  James  III.,  a  prince  of  a  younger 
branch  of  his  own  house.  In  alliance  with  Venice,  he  defeated  the 
Genoese  near  Algheri  in  1353,  and  shortly  after  aided  Henry  of  Trastap 
mare  to  win  the  crown  of  Castile.  His  son,  John  I.,  1386,  continued 
the  war  against  the  Genoese  with  success ;  and  at  his  death,  in  1394, 
he  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  his  brother  Martin,  inuth  whom  terminated, 
in  1410,  the  house  of  Barcelona,  which  had  reigned  273  years. 

Portugal. — Dionysius,  surnamed  the  Just,  founded  the  university  of 
Coimbra,  and  encouraged  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  sciences,  and 
navigation,  and  commerce.  He  was  succeeded  in  1325  by  Alphonso 
rV.  the  Bold,  who  caused  the  assassination  of  Inez  de  Castro,  whom 
his  son  had  privately  married.  Pedro  I.  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his 
father  in  1357 ;  and  his  earliest  object  was  to  punish  the  cruel  assassins 
of  his  unfortunate  and  beloved  wife.  His  useful  laws  and  economical 
expenditure  made  his  loss  generally  deplored,  1367.  The  extinction  of 
the  legitimate  line  of  Alplumso  I.  in  1383,  in  the  person  of  Ferdinand 
L,  was  followed  by  an  interregnum  of  eighteen  months.  Ferdinand 
nad  left  one  child,  an  illegitimate  daughter,  Beatrice.  Desirous  of 
placing  her  on  his  throne,  he  united  her  at  an  earl^  age  to  John  of  Cas- 
tile, 1382,  and  bequeathed  the  sceptre  to  their  issue.  At  his  death, 
whicli  happened  soon  after,  Don  John,  his  natural  brother,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  Jealousies  of  the  two  provinces,  and  seized  on  the  crown* 
The  Castilian  king  upon  this  laid  siege  to  Lisbon;  failing,  however, in 
his  attacks,  the  cortes,  in  the  year  1385,  elected  Don  John,  by  whom 
the  country  was  soon  cleared  of  invaders. 

THE  CHURCH. 

Great  Schism. — Boniface  VIIl.,  who  succeeded  to  the  tiara  in  1994^ 
was  the  last  of  the  great  popes,  the  heirs,  so  to  speak,  of  Gregory  VIL 
He  proposed  to  complete  the  mighty  work  of  his  predecessors  by  snb- 
jectinff  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  the  pontifical  authority ;  but  at  the 
•od  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  condition  of  the  worid  had  greatl j 
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changeii,  for  Boctetj  wss  beginning  to  emerge  Trom  feudal  anarchj, 
undei  the  shield  of  a  power  capable  of  maintaining  public  peace.  Even 
in  the  darknesB  and  confusion  of  the  ninih  century,  tbe  papacy  had 
failed  in  iu  enierprisea.  It  was  therefore  to  no  purpose  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth,  Boniface,  In  the  council  held  at  Rome, 
1303,  composed  the  famous  decretal  i'nam  Sarulam,  which  asserts  that 
tbe  temporal  power  is  inferior  to  the  Bpiritunl,  and  that  Ihe  pope  has  th« 
ri((ht  of  appointinf;,  correcting,  and  deposing  sovereigns.  Pliilip  the 
Fair,  against  whom  this  was  manifestly  aimed,  replied  by  accusing  the 

Conliff  of  heresy,  simony,  and  other  cnmes, — a  chargs  w^ich  is  said  to 
ave  caused  Ihe  death  of  his  holiness.  The  dispute,  however,  was 
amicably  settled  by  his  successor  in  1303.  Tbe  residence  of  iha 
supreme  pontiff  was  now  transferred  from  Italy  to  France ;  and  Cle- 
ment V.  made  Avignon  the  capital  of  Ihe  papaify.  This  "Babylonish 
captivity,"  as  it  was  derisively  called,  lasted  seventy-two  years.  On 
the  decease  of  Gregory  XI.,  in  13TB,  two  popes  were  elected :  Urban 
VI.  was  aclcnowledged  by  the  greater  part  of  the  empire,  also  by  Bohe- 
mia,  Hungary,  and  England;  Clement  VII.  was  recognised  as  legi^ 
mate  in  France,  Spain,  and  Scotland.  The  former  resided  at  Rome 
the  latter  at  Avignon.  This  great  schism  of  the  West  lasted  Gfty-one 
yeusiitwaBaxtingoishedby  the  abdication  of  Clement  VIII.  in  14S9 


1378.  Urban  VI.  1378,  Clemeni  VII. 

1389.  Boniface  IX.  1394.  Benedict  XIII, 

I4M.  Innooent  Vtl. 
ItOS.  Gregory  XII.,  de- 
posed and  replaced  by 
409.  Ale»nd<?rV. 

ItlO.  John  XXIII.    (nrM  popes  instead  of  (ICO). 
This  dispute  was  terminated  by  the  council  of  Conslance,  in  U14, 
which  deposed  the  three  popes,  Gregory,  John,  and  Benedict,  and  cod- 
ftned  the  papacy  on 

H17.  Martin  V.  im.  Clement  VIII.  (aniipope.) 

About  1360,  Wicm.iri'E  began  to  expose  the  corruption  of  the  clergy, 
which  paved  the  way  for  the  Reformation  in  England.  Twenty  yeara 
■fterwards,  he  made  known  to  the  people  the  records  of  divine  truth,  liy 
the  first  English  ttanslauon  of  the  Bible.  It  was  now  that  more  for- 
eiUy  than  ever  lie  raised  his  powerful  voice  against  the  doctrine  of  trao' 
Hbitanliation ;  and  above  all,  he  boldly  declared  that  the  Sacred  Sorip- 
taiea  alona  are  the  sole  foundation  of  our  belief.  His  followers,  by 
w»y  of  reproach,  were  termed  "  Lollards."* 


Tec  ButNEDi. — In  the  summer  of  1399,  a  sect  of  fnnatica  suddeniy  aroee  in 
Italy  caUed  Bianchi,  from  the  long  while  garments  they  wore.  Their  fitces 
wars  covered  wiili  a  veil,  that  ihoy  migbl  nal  be  known.     They  walked  in 
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procawion  from  town  to  town,  following  a  large  erudfiz,  and  chanting  tkn 
Mautifiil  hymn  of  the  Romish  church,  *'  Stabat  mater  dolorosa."  Thof 
restricted  tnemselves  to  bread  and  water.  A  remarkable  although  transient 
reformation  of  manners  has  been  ascribed  to  their  influence.  They  were 
opposed  by  the  pope,  and  strictly  prohibited  both  in  France  and  England.  The 
founders  of  this  sect  are  said  to  nave  come  from  Britain  ;  and  their  description 
eorresponds  to  a  certain  extent  with  that  of  the  itinerant  priests  in  1382. 

INVENTIONS,  &c. 

Thb  Marhtes's  Compass.  ~  In  this  century  many  imw  indentions,  by 
Mconding  the  exertions  of  gfiUMM,  accelerated  the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
civilisation.  The  chief  of  these  were  the  construction  ofthe  mariner's  compass, 
and  the  manufocturc  of  linen  ptper.  The  Chinese  were  acq^uainted  with  the 
polarity  ofthe  magnetic  naedte  so  early  as  1121 ;  and  thev  assi^  the  invention 
of  the  compass  to  1108  b.c.  This  instrument  was  probably  mtroduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Saracens ;  but  onlj  came  into  general  use  at  the  end  of  this 
eentury.  The  pretensions  of  Flavio  Gioia  of  Almafi  have  been  long  detected : 
indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a  person  ever  existed.  A  more  fearless  spirit  of 
maritime  adventure  soon  arose,  and  its  fruits  in  the  next  century  were  tne  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World. 

Linen  Paper.— The  revival  of  learning  in  the  fourteenth  century  called  for 
cheaper  materials  than  the  parchment  in  general  use.  Paper  made  from  cotton 
•ppears  to  have  been  known  as  early  as  1 100.  The  Arabians  assert  that  cotton 
paper  had  been  manufactured  at  Samarcand  in  the  eighth  century,  the  method 
having  been  introduced  from  China.  Though  linen  paper  was  very  little  known 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  is  an  unreasonable  S(^ticism  to 
doubt  its  use  m  the  West  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth.  Face  da  Fabiano  of 
Treviso  is  said  to  have  been  its  inventor ;  but  subsequent  researches  place  him 
in  the  same  rank  of  fabulous  persons,  as  Flavio  Gioia  and  the  monk  Scbwartx. 
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FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Gbsxk  Empire  and  the  East. — 1402,  Invasion  of  Tamerlan^^Mohammed  I. 
— 1425,  John  Palseologus — Huniades  and  Scanderbeg. — 1448,  Constantino 
Paheologus.  — 1451,  Mohammed  II.  — 1453,  Constantiiiople  taken  by  the 
Turks.— 1480,  Siege  of  Rhodes— Bajazet  II. 

Germany. — 1400,  Robert.— 1410,  Sigismond. — 1414,  Council  of  Constance- 
Hussite  War. — 1436,  Peace  of  Iglau. — 1438,  Austrian  House. — 1464,  Emes- 

'■    tine  and  Albertine  Houses. — 1479,  Victory  at  Guinegate. — 1493,  Maximilian 
I. — 1495,  Diet  of  Worms :  Imperial  Chamber. — 1500,  Six  Circles. 

France. — 1407,  Civil  War:  Burgundians  and  Armagnacs.— -1415,  Defeat  at 
Agincourt.— 1420,  Treaty  of  Troy es.— 1422,  Charles  VII.— 1423,  Defeat  at 
Vemeuil.  — 1429,  Joan  of  Arc. — 1461,  Louis  XL — 1477,  Charles  of  Bur- 
gundy killed  at  Nancy.— 1479,  Swiss  League.- 1483,  Charies  VIII.— 1495, 
Naples  conquered — Victory  of  Fomovo. 

Britain. — 1401,  Sawtree  burnt  for  Heresy. — 1413,  Henry  V. — 1415,  Agin 
COURT. — 1422,  Henry  VI. — Bedford,  Regent.— 1444,  Truce  of  Tours — Jack 
Cade. — ^Wars  op  the  Roses  :  1455,  Battle  of  St.  Albans :  1460,  of  Wake 
iSeld  Green.— 1461,  House  op  York:  Edward  IV— 1471,  Battle  of  Bar 
Mtt;  1483,  of  Tewkesbury— Jane  Shore— Edward  V.—Richard  III.-^1485. 
TvDOBtt  Henry  VII.— 1487,  Simnel,  and  Perkin  Warbaok. 
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ir4LiAii  Pexxssula.  — 1400,  John  de  Medici.— 1434,  Como  I.  — 1435,|^ 
pbonio  V.  of  Naples. — 1460,  Defeat  at  Sarno.  — 1466,  Galeazso  Sfom««« 
1469,  Lorenzo  de  Medici. — 1485,  Revolt  of  Nobles. 

8l4ifiSH  Peninsula. — 1406,  John  II.  of  Castile— Alvaiez  de  Luna — Power 
of  Grandmaster  of  the  Three  Orders.  — 1409,  Martin  V.  of  Aragon  and 
Sicily.— 1419,  John  Il.^of  Navarre.— 1452,  Don  Carlos  defeated  at  Aibar." 
RouBsillon  and  Cerdagne  sold  to  France.  — 1454,  Henry  IV. — Invasion  ol 
Granada.  — 1465,  Deposition  of  Henry.  — 1474,  Isabella. — 1479,  Union  ot 
Castile  and  Aiagon. — 1480,  Inquisition. — 1492,  Conquest  of  Granada. 

Chubch. — 1409,  Hussites.  — 1414,  Siztemlh  General  Council,  Constance.-* 
1429,  End  of  Schisni  of  the  West.— 1439,  Council  of  Florence.— 1454,  St. 
Francis  de  Paulo  founds  the  order  of  MinmB» 

IiTfRMTioifs  AND  DiscovEBiES. — 1440,  Carriages.— 1449,  Felt  Hats. — Paintinf 
in  Oil.— 1461,  Engraving  on  Copper— First  Silk  Manufacture. — 1450,  Print- 
ing. — 1474,  First  Lithotomic  Operation.  — 1495,  Algebra.  — 1486,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. — 1492,  America  discovered. 

LiTBKATUKS  AND  Art.  —  Poggio,  L.  Valla,  Puld,  Politian,  Pico  Mirandolt* 
Manutius  Aldus,  /faZ.— Budcus,  Fr. — Villena,  J.  de  Mena,  Sp. — ^Lydgito, 
Fortescue,  Littleton,  Caxton,  Eng. — ^Thomas  a  Kempis,  Reuchlin,  Genm, 

GREEK  EMPIRE. 

• 

Fall  or  Constantinople. — ^I'he  destruction  of  the  Greek  empire  was 
for  a  time  delayed  by  the  invasions  of  Tamerlane,  so  that  Manuel,  who 
had  Tisited  the  west  of  Europe  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  succours  from 
the  Latin  powers,  returned  to  his  capital,  where  he  reigned  many  yean 
in  prosperity  and  peace.  In  1425,  the  crown  descended  to  John  FMlM' 
oLOGUs  II.,  who,  with  a  design  of  healing  the  schism  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches,  attended  the  council  of  Ferrara,  143& 
Had  this  visit  failed  in  its  object,  still  the  revival  of  Greek  literature  in 
Italy  by  the  learned  men  in  the  emperor's  train  would  haye  been  amplo 
compensation.  On  his  decease,  in  1448,  the  throne  was  occupied  for  the 
last  time  by  one  of  its  native  sovereijrns,  Constantine  Falaoloous. 
He  was  soon  attacked  by  the  young  and  ambitious  Mohammed  II.,  who 
laid  siege  to  his  capital  in  the  spring  of  1453.  The  emperor,  havinff 
implored  in  vain  the  assistance  of  the  Latin  princes  of  Europe,  was  left 
with  only  7000  or  8000  men  to  contend  against  a  victorious  rival  at  tto 
head  of  260,000.  Fourteen  batteries,  mounting  guns  of  enormous  cali- 
bre, poured  their  destructive  fire,  night  and  day,  against  the  ancie^l 
walls.  The  various  operations  of  the  sieee  were  conducted  with  the 
linreatest  impetuosity  on  both  sides ;  while  the  failing  spirits  of  the  gar« 
nson  and  citizens  were  revived  by  the  timely  arrival  of  five  heavily 
laden  ships  of  war,  that  had  broken  through  the  line  of  the  enemy's  fleet, 
and  caused  a  loss  of  12,000  men.  Although  this  was  the  only  attempt 
mede  to  succour  Constantinople,  it  so  discouraged  the  sultan,  that  he 
was  about  to  withdraw  his  troops,  when  the  devoted  city  was  entirely 
surrounded  by  transporting  some  of  the  lighter  Ottoman  vessels  over 
a  narrow  isthmus  into  the  inner  part  of  the  harbour.  The  terms  of 
eapitulation  which  Mohammed  now  ofilered  were  such  as  the  religion  of 
Constantine  forbad<>  him  to  accept.  Preparations  were  accordingly 
made  for  a  deree  struggle,  and  while  the  Greeks  dedicated  the  whole 
28 
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m|plt  of  dSth  Maj  to  prayer,  the  bemeging  camp  was  already  filled  widi 
ihe  ahouts  of  rictory.  At  daybreak,  Uie  city  was  violently  attacked  on 
all  sides ;  the  valour  of  the  Christians  long  rendered  the  event  doubtful, 
And  the  fortune  of  that  day  might  have  been  different,  but  for  the  retreat 
of  Justiniani,  the  Genoese  commander,  and  his  auxiliaries.  A  gigantio 
janizary,  named  Hassan,  was  the  first  to  climb  the  shattered  rampart, 
and  though  precipitated  into  the  ditch,  he  had  shown  the  practicability 
of  the  enterprise.  Palsoloffus  fell  by  an  unknown  hand,  resisting  to 
the  last;  ana  with  him  the  late  of  his  capital  was  decided,  after  a  siege 
of  fifty-three  days,  29th  May  1453.  Constantinople  was  sacked,  and 
its  inhabitants  became  the  prey  of  the  yictors.  In  the  destruction  of  the 
libraries,  posterity  has  to  regret  the  loss  of  120,000  manuscripts. 

The  dbsolution  of  the  Greek  empire  now  proceeded  step  by  step.  "  Every 
prmince  was  in  turn  subdued ;  the  limbs  were  lopped  off  one  \^y  one  ;  and  this 
mijesty  of  the  Roman  name  was  ultimatelv  confined  to  the  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople. Before  Mohammed  II.  planted  his  cannon  against  them,  he  had 
deprived  the  expiring  empire  of  every  hope  of  succour  or  delay.  ^  It  was  neces- 
sary that  Constantinople  should  kU. ;  but  the  maffnanimous  resignation  of  her 
emperor  bestows  an  honour  upon  her  fall,  which  ner  prosperity  seldom  earned. 
The  long  deferred  but  inevitable  moment  arrived,  and  the  last  of  the  Cesars 
folded  round  him  the  imperial  mantle,  and  remembered  the  name  which  he 
represented  in  the  dignity  of  heroic  death." — Hallam*8  Middle  Ages. 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE  AND  TURKEY. 

IifTASioir  or  Tamerlane.— In  1402,  Tamerlane  invaded  the  Ottoman 
empire,  after  provoking  Bajazet  by  menacing  letters,  in  which  he  was 
oompared  to  an  insect  The  sultan  was  at  this  time  besieging  Constan- 
tin«>ple,  when  hastily  breaking  up  his  camp  before  that  city,  he  marched 
agvnst  the  Mongols,  who  were  attacking  Angora,  in  Asia  Minor.  Here, 
on  the  28th  July,  he  gaye  battle  on  the  ground  where  Fomfej  defeated 
the  army  of  Mithridates.  The  combat  was  prolonffed  auring  three 
days  and  two  nights,  and  140,000  men  were  left  dead  on  that  terrible 
field  of  slaughter.  The  Turks  were  completely  routed,  and  Bajazet 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  by  whom  (according  to  the  western 
historians,  whose  testimony  is  not  confirmed  by  the  Persians)  he  was 
carried  about  enclosed  in  an  iron  cage  until  his  death.  .  Fortunately  for 
Europe,  the  want  of  ships  checked  the  proves  of  Tamerlane  on  the 
•bores  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosporus.  T%e  victor  now  returned  to 
8amarcand,  whence  his  ambition,  which  the  snows  of  seventy  winters 
had  not  cooled,  hurried  him  to  China,  hoping  to  add  that  conntry  to  his 
acquisitions ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  realize  his  project,  having  died  at 
Otrar,  1st  April  1405.  The  fate  of  his  kingdom  was  similar  to  that  of 
Alexander,  whose  place  it  nearly  occupied.  From  a  portion  of  this 
immense  dominion  his  descendant  Baber,  in  the  next  century,  formed 
the  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul  in  India. 

.  The  invasion  now  described,  and  dissensions  among  the  sons  of  Ba- 
jaset,  nearly  comnromised  the  existence  of  the  Ottoman  state ;  but  the 
▼ietory  of  Semenaria,  jrained  by  Musa  over  the  Emperor  Sigismond  in 
1412,  restored  to  the  Crescent  its  former  glory,  and  the  pacific  policy 
of  Mohammed  I.  secured  the  conquests  of  his  predecessors.  Constan 
tioople,  however,  still  remained  insulated  in  the  midst  of  barbarians, 
having  no  meant  of  communication  with  the  rest  of  Europe  except  by 
Iha  Geaoeae  eruiaers.    It  owed  the  prolongation  of  its  miaerabla  eiiat 
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Nice  M>  ihe  prolecticn  of  the  merchants  of  Pera.  The  inaiguw  ofr 
Huiuel  witU  a  preleader,  in  14S3,  expi)9e<l  him  to  the  vpngeanro  uf 
Amdsath  IL,  who  besieged  ConslanUDople  with  an  army  of  200,000 
men;  from  which  danger,  however,  Ihe  capital  escaped  fut  tlie  present. 
HiTNiADEs.  —  A  formldahle  armament  for  the  reliefer  CoDBtsntinopls 
WS9  prepaiinE  an  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  which  the  sultan  lesolvea  la 
anticipate,  llie  Turks  invaded  Serria,  and  took  Semendria  in  H35, 
jet  all  their  efforts  were  unavailing  against  Belgrade,  defended  by  John 
Huniadea.  This  hero,  from  en  obscure  orig-Jn,  bad  risen  by  his  talents 
to  the  command  of  Iho  Hungarian  armies;  and  Ihe 'epithet  of  bii^nd, 
which  the  infidels  added  to  his  name,  atteats  the  hatred  with  which  he 
was  legarded  by  them.  Through  hie  .nfloence  LBdialaus  of  Poland 
obtained  the  crown  of  Hungary,  1440,  in  Tetnin  far  which  imporlBnl 
service  he  had  received  the  dignity  of  Waywode  of  TranBjIvania.  In 
1443,  and  the  subsequent  year.  Ladislaua  and  Huniades  gained  several 
advantages  over  the  Turks,  so  that  Amuratli  demanded  a  truce  for  tea 
years;  upon  which,  satisfied  with  having  restored  peace  to  his  domin- 
lonS)  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  eon  Mohammed  11.,  and  retired  among 
the  derviaes  or  Magnesia,  1443.  Tlie  imprudent  seal  of  Pope  Eug» 
niuB  IV.  caused  the  treaty  to  be  broken  the  same  year  it  was  made,— 
8  circumstance  which  drew  Amuraih  from  liia  seclusion.     Meeting  thu 

Hungarians  near  Varna,  he  WE»  long  unable  to  make  ai  "  " 

their  pliant  band  of  34,000  warriors ;  but  the  impetuot 
coat  hiiu  bis  life,  and  produced  a  panic  which  ended  ii 


y  of  Ladislaua 
a.  sanguinary 


defeat.  During  the  minority  of  the  Austrian  prince  who  succeedeo, 
Bnniadas  was  governor  of  Hungary,  and,  in  the  course  of  an  adminis- 
tnliuB  of  twelve  years,  showed  in  how  eminent  a  degree  he  united  ihp 
talenU  of  a  stalesman  and  of  a  wunior.  He  formed  an  alliance  viA 
Scanderbeg,  the  Heio  of  Albania,  and  after  employing  two  years  in 
placing  his  own  country  in  a  Btale  of  defence,  crossed  the  Danube  al 
the  head  of  23,000  men  to  join  that  prince.  Though  betrayed  into  the 
heads  of  the  Turks,  the  lialUe  wus  continued  during  thre«  days,  and 
tenninated  in  the  destruction  of  the  Christian  army,  144S.  The  brother 
of  Hunisdes  and  a  great  number  of  men  of  rank  were  among  the  slain ; 
aiid  Amumtb  lost  34,000  warriors,  many  of  whose  bodies  were  flung 
into  a  neighbouring  river  to  conceal  his  disaster. 

ScADDlBBEa. — Amuralli  IL,  after  tliis  triumph,  had  retired  once  more 
to  the  solitudes  of  Magnesia,  where  a  mutiny  a(  the  janizaries  did  not 
allow  him  to  remain.  Being  forced  to  resume  the  government  afW  a 
Moond  abdication,  he  directed  his  forces  against  Albania,  the  Inhabitants 
of  which  had  levolled  on  the  lelura  of  the  young  Scandetbeg  (Alexai*- 
da  Bey),  who  bad  been  sent  as  hostage  to  Amuraih  by  his  father, 
Piiikcs  John  CaatrioL  The  permanent  army  of  iha  Albanian  prince 
eonsisled  of  8000  horse  and  TOOO  foot,  which  insignificant  force  resisted, 
dnring  twenty-three  years,  all  the  attacks  of  two  formidable  warriors. 
Amurath  is  said  to  have  died  at  Adrinnople  of  chagrin  al  his  failure  in 
the  uege  of  Croia,  1451 ;  and  Scandcrheg  perished  of  a  violent  fever  at 
Uaeft  in  I4G7.  When  Ihis  place  w'as  afterwards  captured  by  the  Tuike, 
tte*  exhumed,  with  religious  respect,  the  mortal  remains  of  tlie  hero, 
■Dtl  nspended  round  their  necks  in  gold  or  silver  frames  the  scnalleel 
is  of  his  bones  as  amulets  to  impart  strength  and  courage.  The 
t  refuge  in  Naples,  and  the  descendants  of  an  Albanian 
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1^  tfolony  which  accompanied  them  are  still  to  be  found  in  Calabrim,  pi» 
■enring  almost  unchanged  the  language  and  manners  of  their  fathera. 

Mohammed  II.,  following  the  advice  of  his  father,  determined  tc 
reduce  Constantinople.  An  army  of  260,000  men,  aided  by  a  fleet  of 
300  sail,  appeared  before  the  imperial  city,  which  was  besieged  for  the 
twenty-ninth  time  since  its  foundation.  After  two  months  the  Greek 
empire  was  terminated  by  the  fall  of  the  capital,  and  its  subjects  were 
scattered  as  slaves  over  all  the  Ottoman  empire.  Various  means  were 
used  to  recall  to  the  deserted  city  those  inhabitants  who  had  fled,  but  it 
was  long  before  they  returned  in  any  considerable  number,  although  per- 
fect toleration  of  their  religion  was  granted. 

Being  now  master  of  the  metropolis,  the  sultan  claimed  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  occupied  by  the  knights  of  Saint  John,  as  a  dependency  of  his 
empire.  His  demand  for  tribute  was  haughtily  rejected ;  and  important 
aflfairs  soon  called  his  attention  to  another  quarter.  Pope  Caiiztus  III. 
was  labouring  to  unite  the  selfish  and  impolitic  princes  of  the  West  in 
an  oflensive  treaty  against  the  Ottomans.  Mohammed,  unwilling  to  be 
surprised,  marched  to  lay  siege  to  Belgrade,  at  the  head  of  150,000  men, 
while  300  small  vessels  blockaded  it  on  the  side  of  the  Danube,  1 156. 
Here  the  sultan  was  less  fortunate  than  he  had  been  at  Constantinople ; 
for  he  was  defeated  by  Huniades,  who  unhappily  perished  in  the  very 
hour  of  triumph.  But  this  check  to  his  arms  only  turned  them  in 
another  direction ;  and  the  duchy  of  Athens,  possessed  since  1364  by  the 
Florentine  house  of  Acciaiuoli,  was  destroyed,  as  was  Uie  independence 
of  Trebizond,  Servia,  and  Bosnia,  not  long  afterwards.  The  Venetians 
alone  made  (ny  important  resistance  after  the  reduction  of  Albania,  and 
their  devastating  incursions  on  the  seacoasts  of  Greece  gave  rise  to  the 
solemn  vow  of  Mohammed  II.,  offered  up  in  all  the  mosques  in  his 
dominions,  pledging  himself  and  his  subjects  to  the  entire  extirpation 
of  Christianity,  1469.  The  very  next  year,  in  feet,  a  powerful  Turkish 
fleet,  the  largest  armament  that  had  appeared  in  those  seas  since  the 
time  of  Xerxes,  attacked  the  island  of  Negropont,  and  massacred  all  the 
iniiabitants  of  its  capital.  The  signal  defeats  suffered  before  Scutari 
and  Lepanto  were  counteracted  by  the  acquisition  of  Caflfa  in  the  Crimea, 
a  town  which,  for  two  centuries,  had  been  in  the  power  of  the  Grenoese, 
and  was  the  mart  of  all  the  productions  of  the  Noith  and  the  East. 

In  1480,  the  sultan  carried  into  execution  bis  long-meditated  plan 
against  the  island  of  Rhodes.  One  hundred  thousand  men,  commanded 
by  a  renegade  of  the  imperial  house  of  the  Palaeologi,  appeared  off  its 
shores,  but  only  to  suffer  defeat.  After  an  attack,  prolonged  during 
three  months,  Misithcs  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  nrmness  of  Peter 
d^Aubusson,  grand-master,  whose  wise  government  of  thirty  years -was 
productive  of  glory  and  prosperity  to  the  knights  of  his  order.  To  efface 
the  impression  of  this  repulse.  Mohammed  resolved  to  send  two  expedi- 
tions simultaneously  against  the  East  and  West;  but  death  surprised 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  projects  in  May  1481. 

The  two  great  secret?  of  Mohammed's  military  success  were  rapidity  and 
secrecy ;  but  still  he  is  far  from  meriting  the  praise  that  has  been  laviBhed  on 
his  generalship.  Although  acts  of  monstrous  ferocity  have  been  imputed  to 
liim,  he  was  a  friend  to  letters,  founded  a  public  library,  instituted  two  acade- 
foies  (Medresse),  and  was  frequently  present  at  the  discussions  of  their  learned 
members,  distributing  rewards  to  the  most  distinguished  oratois  and  poets.  Hs 
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iras  inttnieted  in  history  and  geography,  and  could  oonverae  in  Greek,  Latifli^ 
Hebrew,-  Arabic,  and  Persiari.    It  was  thia  prince  who  legalized  firathcide» 
tnpportinff  the  decrees  of  his  code  by  the  maxim  of  the  Koran,  that  confaaioo 
is  worse  tnan  murder. 

Mohammed  left  two  sons,  Bajazet  II.  and  Zizim.  While  the  elder 
was  engaged  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  the  younger  laid  claim  to  tha 
empire,  and  the  troops  of  Asia  declared  in  his  favour.  Beaten  near  Brusa 
by  the  Grand  Vizier  Achmet,  Zizim  fled  from  one  retreat  to  anotheri 
imti]  he  found  an  asylum  in  Rhodes.  He  was  demanded  by  the  sultaiH 
but  the  knights  refused  to  give  him  up,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to 
France,  where  he  was  kept  prisoner, — Bajazet  readily  paying  an  annual 
•um  of  35,000  ducats  to  ensure  his  captivity.  He  died  m  1495,  of  poi- 
son administered,  it  has  been  insinuated,  with  the  connivance  of  Pop« 
Alexander  VI. 

A  quarrel  between  two  tributary  princes  of  the  respective  empires  was 
the  pretext  for  hostilities  between  Bajazet  and  the  Sultan  of  B^gypt. 
The  former  was  at  first  unsuccessful,  and  suffered  defeat  at  Issus  in 
Cilicia,  1488;  but  more  fortunate  in  Europe,  he  reduced  Moldayia, 
Bosnia,  and  Croatia,  and  succoured  the  Moors  of  Granada  against  the 
Spaniards. 

GERMANY. 

The  Italian  expeditions,  which  had  again  been  suspended  under 
Wenceslaus,  were  revived,  in  1400,  by  his  successor  the  elector  pala- 
tine, Robert  of  Bavaria,  who  endeavoured  to  open  his  way  to  Rome  by 
the  roin  of  the  V isconti,  then  absolute  masters  of  the  Milanese ;  but  his 
defeat,  on  the  lake  of  Guards  proved  that  Italy  was  for  ever  lost  to  the 
Germans.  On  the  death  of  Robert,  disunion  again  arose  in  the  electoral 
diet;  and  a  triple  schism  divided  at  the  same  time  the  empire  and  the 
church.  The  electors  favoured  at  once  the  deposed  Emperor  Wencee- 
laus,  his  brother  Sigismond,  and  Jossus  of  Moravia,  his  cousin:  by  the 
death  of  this  last,  however,  in  1411,  all  the  suflVages  were  united  in  sup- 
port of  SioiSMOND,  king  of  Hungary  and  elector  of  Brandenburg.. 

Under  a  prince  already  possessing  the  rank  of  elector  and  the  crown 
of  Hungary,  with  the  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia, 
the  imperial  power  seemea  about  to  regain  its  former  mreatness.  But 
the  successful  attacks  of  the  Ottomans,  the  necessity  of  reestablishing 
order  among  churchmen,  and,  above  all,  a  religious  war  in  Bohemia^ 
prevented  Sigismond  from  restoring  the  throne  of  the  Cesars  to  its 
ancient  splendour. 

Hussite  War. — ^The  council  of  Constance,  1414,  which  was  expected 
to  have  effected  a  universal  reconciliation  in  Christendom,  only  imper- 
fectly attained  this  noble  end,  and  was  for  the  empire  in  particular  a 
new  cause  of  discord  and  misfortune.  This  assembly  condemned  to  the 
stake  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  had  propagated  in  Bohemia 
the  doctrines  of  our  own  Wickliffe ;  and  the  news  that  the  cruel  sentence 
was  executed,  inspired  some  of  their  followers  with  a  deep  desire  of 
levenge.  They  took  arms  under  John  of  Zisca,  and  massacred  the 
senate  of  Prague.  King  Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia  died  of  fright ;  and 
Sigismond  was  unable  to  prevent  the  states-general  of  the  kingdom  from 
Bnitir.g  with  the  rebels.  Compelled  to  fight  against  his  own  subjects* 
he.  at  first  met  with  continual  reverses,  and  was  unable  to  protect  the 
28* 
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#Bpire  affainst  the  incaraions  of  the  Taborites.  At  lenG;tH  the  coiieet- 
010118  mue  by  the  council  of  Basle  having  led  to  the  submiasidn  of  tht 
■fates,  their  chief,  Procopius,  could  not  prolong  the  war ;  and  hit  defeat 
in  1434  was  followed  by  the  pacification  of  Iglau.  The  King  of 
Hungary  died,  after  having  restored  tranquillity  to  his  dominions ;  and 
with  Sigismond  perished  the  royal  house  of  Luxemburg,  1437. 

House  or  Austria. — Albert  II.,  duke  of  Austria,  the  son-in-law  of 
.  Sigismond,  and  sovereign  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  was  elected  King 
of  the  Romans  in  1438.  During  his  brief  reign  of  two  years,  he  reformed 
many  abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  moderated  the  formi- 
dable power  of  the  secret  tribunal  of  Westphalia.  To  suppress  private 
wars  and  establish  public  security  on  a  solid  foundation,  be  proposed  to 
divide  the  empire  into  several  cantons  or  circles,  each  under  a  director 
and  captain-general,  charged  with  maintaining  peace;  but  various 
obstacles  hindered  the  execution  of  this  project.  Albert  died  on  his 
TBtum  from  an  expedition  against  the  Ottomans  who  had  invaded 
Bohemia.  His  loss  was  regarded  as  a  calamity  to  his  subjects  and  to 
Europe  generally,  his  power  and  talents  being  deemed  the  best  defence 
of  Christendom  against  the  arms  of  the  infidels. 

The  conduct  of  Frkdkrick  III.,  who  succeeded  in  1440,  made  the 
death  of  his  predecessor  more  severely  felt.  In  consequence  of  differ- 
ences with  his  brother  Albert,  he  could  not  for  two  years  aAer  his 
election  visit  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  receive  the  imperial  crown.  Gained 
by  the  flattering  presents  of  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  he 
•ojTendered  all  the  ancient  claims  of  the  empire  over  the  duchies  of 
Brabant  and  Limburg,  with  the  countships  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and 
Hainault,  and  the  lordship  of  Friesland.  Nor  was  he  more  capable  of 
maintaining  the  privileges  of  the  Germanic  church  against  the  holy  see. 
The  desire  of  being  crowned  at  Rome  induced  him  to  attempt  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  states  of  Germany  whbh  had  adopted  the  opinions 
of  the  council  of  Basle  and  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  Ailer  mutual  concee* 
•ions,  a  treaty  of  union  was  signed  at  the  diet  of  Frankfort;  and 
subsequently,  in  another  assembly,  the  Germanic  concordat  was  sub' 
stituted  for  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  Mentz,  1448.  Idle  projects  of 
ambition  now  filled  the  mind  of  Frederick,  and  withdrew  his  attention 
from  the  government  of  the  empire,  which  was  a  prey  to  civil  war,  at 
the  very  tune  when,  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  he  was  contending 
against  his  own  brother. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony,  Frederick  the  Good,  the  firm  friend  and  ally 
of  the  emperor,  died  in  1464,  leaving  two  sons,  Ernest  and  Albert  The 
former  succeeded  to  Thuringia  and  the  electorate,  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  Ernestine  house,  which  reigned  in  Saxony  until  1548,  and  from 
whence  issued  the  branches  of  Weimar,  Gotha,  Cobourg,  Meiningen, 
and  Hildburghausen.  Albert,  who  had  Misnia,  was  the  root  of  the 
Albertine  family :  this  dynasty  succeeded  to  the  electorate  of  Saxony» 
and  filled  the  Polish  throne  from  1697  to  1763. 

The  death  of  the  emperor's  brother  and  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  havina 
restored  tranauillity  to  Germany,  all  eyes  were  directed  to  the  rapid 
eoDQuests  of  tne  Ottomans  ;  but  even  the  pathetic  exhortations  of  Popes 
NicDolas  v.,  Calixtus  III.,  and  Pius  II.,  railed  to  excite  the  ajdooi  of 
ih»  emsades.    The  minds  of  the  people  were  otherwise  occnpied ;  and! 
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While  the  weak  Frederick  elill  wore  n  crown  which  he  wu  iicopabla 
of  piotecliog',  Charles  the  Bold,  aovereisTi  duko  of  Burgondj,  Fraiu^he- 
Comte,  Arlois,  and  Flanders,  aspired  to  Uie  regsl  dignity.  Negotialiana 
on  this  matter  were  opened  with  the  emperor;  but  st  the  very  moment 
the  duke  ibougbt  the  object  of  his  ambition  within  his  grasp,  the  other 
ekftoged  his  mind,  and  haelilj  quitted  Treves,  where  the  two  contracting 
putiM  had  met.  Charles  soon  Bought  an  opportunity  of  aven^ng  this 
■li^t;  but  his  forces  being  exhauaied  during  the  long  siege  of  Neuas, 
be  was  glad  to  purchase  a  cessation  of  hostilities  by  a  present  of  200,000 
Clowns  and  the  promise  of  his  daughter  lo  the  Archduke  Maximilian, 
1475.  Meantime,  the  Swiss  had  invaded  Franche-Comle ;  Uiree  limes 
ihOT  defeated  the  armies  of  Charlea ;  and  he  himself  perished  under  the 
mua  of  Nancy.  His  death,  of  itself  memomble,  is  more  so  from  ilt 
eonwquences.  Mary,  the  heiress  of  Lis  vast  eslates,  preferred  the  hod 
of  the  emperor  to  all  the  other  princes  who  sought  her  hand  in  marriage. 
lliia  union,  the  fertile  eource  of  >  long  rivaliy  between  the  houses  of 
Fnnce  and  Auslria,  was  immedialely  lollowed  by  a  war  between  Mazi' 
naliau  and  Louis  XI.,  the  latter  claiming  part  of  the  Burgundian 
Mceewion.  Four  jeara  of  hostility,  signalized  bv  no  events  of  mors 
fn^OTtence  tban  the  battle  of  Guinegale,  gained  by  the  Anslrians  in 
1479(  and  the  premature  death  of  the  Archduchess  Mar^,  endangered 
Ih*  power  of  Maximilian,  who  in  148B,  was  thrown  into  prison  at 
Binges  by  bis  tevolted  subjects,  and  liberated  only  on  the  approach  of  a 
Goman  army. 

In  1493,  Frederick  died,*  and  was  succeeded  by  MixtniLiAN  I.,  who 
■hoitly  after  espoused  Blanche  Mary,  niece  of  Ludovico  Sforxa,  duke  of 
llnan,  by  which  union  he  acquired  the  power  of  interfering  in  the 
political  transactions  of  Ilaly.  The  pari  he  took  in  l]ie  great  events  of 
wUch  this  peninsula  was  the  theatre  during  his  reign,  will  be  detailed 
in  the  history  of  Fiance. 

When,  in  1495,  Maximilian  demanded  subsidies  for  Ibe  prosecutioD 
of  llie  Italian  war,  the  slates  assembled  in  diet  at  Worms  refused  to 
occupy  themselves  with  foreign  matters  until  they  had  decreed  the  pro- 
BolgBtioD  of  a  perpetual  peace,  and  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  for 
ptuudiing  or  preventing  all  infringement  of  the  conditions  of  this  new 
coutitDtion.  By  one  of  tla  fundamental  articles,  all  private  war  was 
fbiMddeii  under  the  penalw  of  3000  gold  marcs  and  being  placed  under 
Ae  ban  of  the  empire.  To  ensure  Uio  execution  of  its  regulations,  a 
diet  was  created,  under  the  title  of  the  Imperial  Chamber,  a  permanent 
court  of  justice ;  the  composition  of  which,  and  the  place  of  m  silting, 
wtve  however  continually  changed.  The  decrees  of  the  diet  of  Worms 
ynn  renewed  by  thai  of  Augsburg  in  1500,  the  latter  also  realizing  the 
idea  of  dividing  Germany  into  cirolea,  of  which  there  were  at  first  only 
iix^— Bavaria,  Franc onia,  Saxony,  Ihe  Rhine,  Swabia,aDd  Westphalia. 
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FRANCE. 


BuRouNDiANS  AND  Armaonacs. — ^The  imbecility  of  Charles  VI.  left 
France  without  a  ruler ;  but  his  uncles,  after  expelling  the  ministerSf 
seized  on  the  royal  authority,  and  rendered  the  government  odious  by 
the  divisions  and  quarrels  which  threatened  the  country  with  the  greatest 
misfortunes.  After  some  years  of  tyrannical  administration,  the  stata 
changed  masters,  without  however  receiving  any  change  of  fortune* 
Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  his  majesty*s  brother,  supplanted  his  three 
nncles,  and  was  proclaimed  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  But 
this  victory  cost  him  dear,  for  when  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  died,  hie 
son  John-sans-Peur,  a  man  of  vindictive  temper,  resolved  to  destroy  hie 
father^s  rival ;  and  the  better  to  compass  this  end,  he  feigned  to  become 
reconciled  to  him.  The  two  princes  swore  eternal  friendship,  and  pai« 
took  of  tlie  sacrament  together;  yet  three  days  after,  on  23d  November 
1407,  Orleans  was  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Paris  by  the  a^nts  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  murderer  openly  boasted  of  his  crime,  and 
a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  was  found  to  justify  the  deed.  The  unfor- 
tunate Louis  led  three  legitimate  sons,  and  the  bastard  Dunois,  son  of 
Mary  of  Enghien. 

As  these  young  men  grew  up,  they  determined  to  avenge  their  father'e 
murder.  Charles,  the  eldest,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Armagnac,  became  the  chief  of  the  Orleanists,  and  from  him 
they  derived  the  name  that  characterized  them  in  the  civil  wars  which 
ensued.  Hostilities  began  with  the  devastation  of  the  environs  of  Paris^ 
end  to  preserve  this  city,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  organized  the  faction 
of  the  Butchers,  who,  from  the  name  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  were  denomi- 
nated Cabochins,  1411.  His  rivals,  now  despairing  of  success,  solicited 
the  protection  of  Henry  IV.  of  England,  offering  to  fulfil  the  conditione 
of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny.  This  flagrant  abandonment  of  the  rights  of 
France  gave  fresh  power  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  induced  the 
king  to  declare  the  Armagnacs  enemies  to  the  state.  The  royalist  army 
marched  into  Berri  against  them,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Bourgess^ 
which  put  an  end  to  hostilities  without  bringing  about  a  real  concilia^ 
tion ;  the  fear  of  foreign  invasion  alone  having  temporarily  united  the 
two  parties. 

Meanwhile  Henry  V.  had  succeeded  to  the  English  crown,  and  on  the 
refusal  of  the  French  princes  to  execute  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  he  landed 
in  Normandy  with  30,000  men,  took  Harfleur,  and  endeavoured  to  march 
through  Picardy  to  Calais.  An  army  nearly  ten  times  the  amount  of 
his  own  encountered  him  at  Agincourt,  25th  October  1415,  and  exjpe- 
rienced  a  defeat  more  terrible  than  those  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers.  Ten 
thousand  French,  among  whom  were  seven  princes  and  more  than  eight 
thousand  gentlemen,  perished  on  the  field,  while  five  princes  and  foup* 
teen  thousand  men  were  made  prisoners. 

This  loss  increased  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  unpopularity  of  thf 
Armagnacs,  and  the  Parisians  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  revolt 
against  their  party,  ^eat  numbers  of  whom  were  nut  into  confinement. 
In  June  1418,  the  prisons  were  broken  open,  and  all  immured  there  were 
slain  one  by  one  as  they  came  out.  The  Count  of  Arma^ac,  father-in* 
law  of  the  dauphin,  the  chancellor,  seven  prelates,  with  peers  and 
magistrates  of  the  parliament,  were  dragged  from  their  dungeons  and 
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massacred.  In  one  prison  some  resistance  was  made;  but  the  edifice 
beino[  at  last  set  on  fire,  the  inmates  surrendered ;  and  the  populace 
mshing  in,  compelled  them  to  precipitate  themselves  out  of  the  window's 
upon  pikes  held  below.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  persons  are 
stated  to  have  perished  in  three  days. 

The  cruelty  of  the  Burgundians  was  not  atoned  for  by  any  valour  or 
activity  in  their  party,  whose  unpopularity  was  farther  increased  by  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  the  Englisn.  Circumstances,  however, 
*  occurred  that  induced  the  duke  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  the  dauphin, 
for  which  purpose  a  meeting  was  appointed  to  take  place  at  the  bridge 
of  Montereau,  on  the  Yonne,  where  he  was  assassinated  by  the  attend- 
ants of  the  prince.  The  latter,  though  probably  innocent  of  this 
treacherous  act,  was  abandoned  by  the  majonty  of  the  nation,  and  expe- 
rienced a  new  enemy  in  Philip  the  Good,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  vast 
possessions  of  his  father.  The  young  duke,  forming  an  alliance  with 
Isabella  of  Bavaria  and  the  king  of  England,  procurea  Henry's  sigrnature 
to  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  1420,  by  which,  on  the  marriage  of  the  latter 
with  Catherine,  daughter  of  Charles  VL,  he  was  to  be  declared  regent 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  succeed  to  the  throne  on  that  monarch's  death, 
in  despite  of  the  claims  of  the  dauphin.  In  the  midst  of  his  glory,  and 
when  his  expectations  of  conquering  all  France  were  highest,  Henry  V. 
died  at  the  castle  of  Vincennes  in  1422;  and  the  same  year  beheldf  the 
close  of  the  unfortunate  reign  of  Charles  in  circumstances  of  great 
depression. 

Charles  VII.  was  crowned  at  Poitiers,  where  he  organized  a  parlia- 
ment apd  university  from  among  the  members  of  those  bedies  who  had 
left  Paris  when  the  English  entered  it  in  triumph.  Amused  by  the  little 
court  he  had  assembled  round  him,  he  forgot  the  loss  of  his  provinces 
amid  balls  and  ^yeties,  which  soon  exhausted  his  scanty  treasur}'. 
During  these  festivities,  tiie  Duke  of  Brittany  declared  for  the  English, 
and  notwithstanding  the  victory  of  Marshal  la  Fayette  at  Bauge,  in 
1421,  the  Scottish  auxiliary  troops  in  the  service  or  Charles  were  de- 
feated at  Crevant,  and  again  at  Vemeuil,  1424;  the  city  of  Orleans, 
which  defended  the  passage  of  the  Loire,  was  already  clc«ely  invested, 
and  the  king  proposed  to  retire  into  the  southern  provinces,  when  several 
unexpected  events  turned  the  current  of  affairs.* 

JoAN'  OF  Arc. — On  the  death  of  Henry  V.  of  England,  the  Dukes  of 
Bedford  and  Gloucester  had  been  appointed  guardians  of  his  son,  Heniy 
VL ;  the  former  to  have  the  regency  of  France,  the  latter  that  of  Eng- 
land. At  this  epoch  there  appeared  one  of  the  most  remarkable  enthu- 
siasts that  history  has  commemorated.  Joan  of  Arc,  a  village  girl  of 
Domremy  in  Lorraine,  was  the  dauohter  of  poor  and  industrious  parents. 
Her  early  years  had  been  employed  in  tenaing  cattle,  and  the  solitud» 
m  which  much  of  her  time  was  passed  seems  to  have  fostered  a  disposi- 
don  naturally  religious  and  enthusiastic.  The  degradation  of  her  coun- 
try had  so  deeply  impressed  her  mind,  that  she  was  persuaded  heaven 
had  commissioned  her  to  effect  its  deliverance.    Encouraged,  as  she 

^Few  itatM  have  ever  been  in  a  more  wretched  condition  than  France  at  thit  perkd. 
IVt  the  north  of  the  Loire  the  country  appeared  to  be  one  vast  scene  of  dtaolauoo  — 
JmA  and  open  robbery  being  the  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  Cbkrlea  was 
Mknowiedgsd  kiof  only  ^y  the  central  provinces,  and  1^  Laiifaedoe,  Foitou,  ■■# 
Dauphiay. 
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fimdlT  imagined,  by  wigelin  voices,  she  detennined  to  decIarB  to  th*  * 
kingner  misatan;  and  though  slie  met  with  great  opposhion,  at  UngUi 
appeared  bofare  Charles,  wlio  at  first  ireaied  her  as  a  visionary.  Per- 
sisting, however,  in  her  declaratJoD  (hat  she  was  delected  by  Calho- 
line,  her  patron  saint,  to  raise  the  Ejego  of  Orleans,  and  to  crown  her 
unlive  monarch  in  Rheims,  at  Ihal  time  In  the  hands  ot'  the  enemy,  she 
obtained  a  party  of  Iroops  for  ^e  relief  of  the  b«sicg;ed  town,  1433. 
With  the  veteran  Dunois  at  her  side,  she  succeeded  in  making  her  way 
Into  the  city,  when  the  assailants  retired,  a  prey  to  superstitious  terrors, 
not  less  strongly  felt  by  Talbot  and  Chandos  than  by  the  meaneBt  sol- 
diers under  tlieir  command.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year,  she  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  her  sovereign  consecrated  in  the  cathedral  of 
Rheims.  She  was  soon  after  taken  prisoner  by  the  Buipindians,  white 
endeavouring  to  raise  the  siege  of  CompiBgne;  and  John  of  Luicmburg 
anrrendercd  her  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for  a  ]b^  sum  of  money. 
At  Rouen  she  was  burned  on  a  charge  of  wilphcrafi  in  1431,  it  having 
been  declared  that  the  deH/als  of  the  English  "  were  caused  by  the  un- 
lawful doubt  thai  Ihey  had  of  a  disciple  and  limb  of  the  liend,  called 
the  Pucelle,  who  had  used  false  enchantments  and  soicery."* 

With  the  king  every  thing  now  appeared  to  prosper:  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  entered  into  an  alliance  with  him ;  his  victorious  troops  lo- 
entered  Paris  in  1137 ;  and  if  a  few  olher  places  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  it  «aa  owing  entirely  to  the  ditconieni  of  the  dauphin, 
Louis,  and  some  turbulent  nobles.  A  brief  civil  war,  called  the  Pri^ 
guerii,  interrupted  for  a  sosboq  the  triumphant  progress  of  his  arms  i 
and  in  1444,  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  concluded  at  Tours,  leflacveni] 
towns  in  possession  of  the  enemy  for  a  brief  period.  Charles  took 
idvantsge  of  this  interval  of  repose  to  re-organize  bis  army,  and  to 
negotiate  the  marriagB  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  with  Henry  VI 

'  ..         "     .      .  :sof  die  P 


unTavourable  to  England,  as  it  caused  both  the  los 
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no  dowry  to  her  husband,  who,  althoiagh  crowned  in  his  infancy  King 
of  France  and  England,  was  fated  to  expire  dethroned.  The  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  who  had  nsen  to  high  mnk  by  the  favour  of  the  king,  fonnd  it 
necessary  to  make  peace  with  France,  and  even  renounced,  in  his  mas- 
ter's name,  all  title  to  Maln<i  and  Anjou.  As  he  did  not  venture  to  make 
a  public  avowal  of  these  shameful  transactions,  he  still  maintained  gar- 
risoni>  in  the  two  provinces;  but  Charles,  who  did  not  understand  the 
policy  of  Suffolk,  renewed  hosiilities  in  1148.  Dunois  conquered  all 
Normandy;  while  Richemont  destroyed  at  Formigny  the  only  English 
aitny  that  could  arrest  his  progress.  The  inking  of  Rouen,  Cherbourg, 
and  Harlleur,  in  1450,  and,  next  year,  of  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux,  \m 
Calais  alone  in  the  hands  of  Henry  VI.     Thus  France  became  suddenly 
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freed  from  ber  foreign  enemies.  Charles  recompensed  the  faithful  i» 
■trumente  of  his  success ;  and  a  profound  peace,  with  a  paternal  govern' 
mem  and  wise  legislation,  promised  to  lieal  Uic  wounds  of  the  country, 
when  the  king  found  his  life  endangered  by  the  wickedness  of  his  son, 
Xhich  in  some  degree  accelerated  his  death  in  1461. 

Charles  VII.  was  a  eood  king,  but,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  appears  to 
kave  been  of  an  easy  disposition,  so  that  it  was  remarked  of  him,  that  no  one 
eoold  lose  a  kingdom  with  greater  gaycty.  But  when  the  tide  of  aSairs  turned, 
and  success  followed  the  enthusiastic  appearance  of  Joan  of  Arc,  he  eoualled 
^  greatest  captains  in  activity  and  courage.  It  was  he  who  first  proviacd  for 
the  security  of  the  throne  and  kingdom  by  a  standing  army,  and  by  his  vigour 
asserted  the  supremacy  'A  the  law.  'I^e  bastard  of  Bourbon,  condemned  to 
death,  was  put  into  a  sack  and  thrown  mto  the  river.  The  Duke  of  Alen^on, 
•ceased  of  corresponding  with  the  English,  was  sentenced  to  die :  and  though 
the  extreme  penalty  was  remitted  in  consequence  of  his  royal  blood,  he  was 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Loches,  near  Tours.  Charles  endeavoured  to  assimilate 
the  customs  of  the  different  provinces ;  and  the  celebrated  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
long  the  bulwark  of  the  Gallican  church,  was  his  work. 

Louis  XL,  146L — ^The  reign  of  this  monarch  was  one  continued  strag- 

ee  against  the  great  vassals.  He  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne 
fore  he  displaced  all  his  father*8  ministers,  and  restored  those  who 
had  been  disgraced.  The  result  of  these  measures  tending  to  repress 
the  nobility,  was  the  formation  of  a  league  ''  for  the  public  good,'^  at  the 
head  of  which  was  placed  Charles,  duke  of  Berri,  a  youth  not  more  than 
sixteen,  1464.  The  battle  of  Montlheri,  fought  the  next  year,  was  inde- 
cisive; but  as  Paris  remained  faithful,  the  kmg^s  power  was  unshaken. 
He  thought  it  prudent,  however,  to  come  to  terms  with  his  antagonists ; 
and  the  treaties  of  Conflans  and  Saint  Maur  were  concluded.  The  con- 
ditions were  fulfilled  by  neither  party ;  in  fact,  Louis  never  intended  to 
observe  them,  wishing  merely  to  gain  time  for  sowing  dissension  among 
the  confederate  princes.  Misunderstandings  between  the  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany and  the  new  ruler  of  Normandy  soon  furnished  the  desired  oppor- 
tonity ;  and  Monsieur  .(for  so  the  king*s  brother  began  to  be  called)  lost 
his  government  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  investiture,  1465. 

Charles  toe  Bold.  —  A  more  formidable  danger  threatened  Louis 
when  the  dukedom  of  Bur^ndy  fell  to  Charles,  count  of  Charolais,  on 
the  death  of  his  father  Philip  the  Good  in  1467.  The  French  king  was 
marching  against  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  who  persisted  in  holding  certain 
towns  in  Normandy,  which  had  been  declared  by  the  assembly  at  Tours 
to  be  a  fief  inseparable  from  the  crown,  when  Charles  hastened  from  his 
residence  in  Brussels  to  the  support  of  his  ally.  On  reaching  the 
Somme,  he  learnt  that  negotiations  had  been  commenced,  and  that  his 
imposing  force  would  be  compelled  to  remain  inactive^  While  he  was 
waiting  for  the  arrangement  of  aflairs,  Louis  roused  a  formidable  enemy 
in  his  states,  which  compelled  him  to  retire.  The  bishopric  of  Liege, 
•  containing  twenty-six  towns,  yielded  reluctant  obedience  to  a  prelate 
nominated  by  the  duke;  for,  although  it  was  situated  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, it  was  a  fief  of  the  empire.  Louis,  by  his  emissaries,  excited  the 
people  to  revolt,  at  the  same  time  that  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  meet 
Uharles  at  Peronne,  in  1468.  To  this  place  the  king  resorted  with  few 
attendants;  and  when  the  news  of  the  insurrection  at  Liege,  with  the 
murder  of  the  bishop,  reached  the  duke,  he  kept  Louis  a  prisoner  until 
he  signed  a  treaty  confirming  those  of  Arras  and  Confians.   Af^  a  do9* 
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fMBte  reaiitancp,  the  insuigenlE  were  coMipelled  to  submit.  Tlieii  town 
was  cairifii  b;  assault;  tiie  itiliabitants  were  drowned  or  massacred 
witfaoul  distinctioQ  of  pereoa  or  sex ;  and  the  city  itself  wbb  burnt  to  ^e 

The  deBtnicttan  of  Liege  and  the  abolition  of  the  piivilegeB  at  Ghent, 
allowed  I'hailes  to  turn  hia  views  abroad.  At  this  period  new  cotnoio- 
tioM  wete  taking  place  in  England,  in  whii>h  the  King  of  Pnince  and 
tbe  Duke  of  Burgundy  interposed, — Louis  favouring  Lancaster,  a*  tli8 
French  psrty ;  while  Charles,  married  to  the  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  bud- 

Erled  the  Vorlusis.  Tlie  objects  of^die  ambitious  duLe  were  twofold: 
wished  to  le-eslabliah  the  ancient  kingdota  of  Burgundy,  by  re-uoit- 
ing  to  his  present  dominions  the  stales  of  Lorraine,  Provence,  Dauphiny, 
and  Switzerland ;  and,  ;econdIy,  be  aimed,  in  concert  with  the  English, 
at  the  dismemberment  of  France  and  the  conqQeel  of  Champagne  and 
Nivemoia. 

Charles  entered  Lorraine  with  J0,000  men,  and,  having  reduced  it, 
tnmed  his  arms  against  the  Swiss,  1476.  His  valiant  cavalry  wpie 
defeated  at  Granson,  and  at'  Moist,  by  a  half-disciplined  army  of  pea- 
aants.  Before  he  had  recovered  fronj  these  reverses,  Rene  of  Vaude- 
monl  reconquered  Lorraine ;  sod  the  duke  was  roused  from  the  melan- 
choly state  into  which  he  had  fallen,  (□  iillempt  its  reduction  anew. 
With  all  the  farces  he  could  muster  he  hastened  to  besiege  Nancy,  leav- 
ing  an  Italian,  named  Csmpo-Basso,  to  direct  the  opemtions;  and  this 
traitor  having  deserted  with  a  portion  of  llie  troops  under  his  command, 
Charles  was  forred  to  give  battle  wilh  scarcely  1000  men.  On  the  5tb 
January  1477,  during  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  the  duke  began  the  engage- 
ment; his  small  army  trae  soon  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  and  he  him- 
■elf  fell,  after  having  performed  prodigies  of  valour.  "Thus  periahed," 
says  Duclos,  "  at  the  age  of  forty-four  years,  Charles,  last  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  had  no  virtues  but  those  of  a  soldier.  He  was  ambitious, 
daring,  and  rash,  the  enemy  of  peace,  and  always  thiraijng  for  hlood. 
He  ruined  his  house  by  his  foolish  enterprises,  caused  the  misery  of  his 
■objccla,  and  merited  his  misfortunes." 

Louis  immediately  seized  on  the  towns  along  the  Somme,  on  Boi^ 
gundy  as  a  male  fief  (for  Charles  had  left  only  a  daaghler,  Mary],  and 
on  Besanqon,  altogether  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  late  duke's  terriiories, 
Flandera  and  Artois  havine  declared  in  favour  of  the  princess,  tlie  king 
proceeded  against  them,  when  the  youthful  heiress  was  subjected  to  the 
Insolence  of  the  revolted  hurghera  of  Ghent,  who  wished  her  to  marry 
Adolohiis  of  Gucldres,  an  object  of  universal  execration.  But  this  per- 
•on  aying  in  battle,  Mary,  to  shield  herself  from  further  persecution, 
vniled  herself,  inl477,  to  Maximilian,sooof  the  Emperor  Frederick  III., 
■nd  hence  commenced  the  rivalry  of  tlie  houses  of  Franco  and  Austria. 
Louis,  on  discovering  the  error  he  had  committed  in  allowing  lior  to 
MpouM  a  foreigner,  marched  into  E'londers,  and,  afler  a  temporary  ad- 
vanuge,  vns  defeated  st  Guinegate.  NegolialJons,  truces,  and  intrigues 
followed,  interruplad  only  fay  ihe  death  of  the  arcbduehess,  who  left  two 
children;  Philip,  whose  marriage  with  Joanna  of  Castile  gave  Spain  to 
die  house  of  Austria,  and  a  princf  ss  named  Margaret.  Maximilian  lost 
til  bf  the  death  of  hia  wife;  and  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  assuming  the 
KDaraiaDship  of  her  children,  forced  llie  archduke  to  miike  peace  with 
LoDia.     By  the  treaty  of  Arras,  in  U83,  U  was  stipulated  that  Margant 
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md  the  dauphin  shonld  be  united  in  marriage,  and  receive  for  dowry  tiia 
provinces  ot  Francho-Comte  and  Artois. 

The  demise  of  Louis  was  now  fast  approaching.  Frequent  attacks 
of  apoplexy  gave  him  those  salutary  warninpfs  which  his  physicians 
hesitated  to  offer,  and  he  retired  to  his  favourite  castle  of  Plessis  near 
Toots,  where  he  expired  in  August  1483,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  leaving  by 
testament  the  guardianship  of  his  heir,  Charles  VIILi  to  his  eldest 
dau^ter,  the  princess  Anne. 

The  character  of  Louis  XI.  was  an  extraordinary  compound,  and  his  reifn, 
though  in  lome  respects  odious,  was  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  France.  He 
completed  the  ruin  of  the  great  feudatories  by  annexing  ten  provinises  to  the 
crown;  Roussillon  and  Cerda^ne  in  1462;  Guienne,  1472;  ricardy  and  Bur- 
fl^mdy.  1477 ;  Provence/  Maine,  Anjou,  1481 ;  Perche,  Artois,  Franche- 
Comte»  1482.  He  established  monarchical  i>ower  in  the  cast  and  south  of 
France,  by  instituting  three  parliaments, — ^at  Grenoble,  1451 ;  Bordeaux,  1462; 
andJDqon,  1477 ;  which  also  served  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nobles.  He 
repressed  their  license  in  the  person  of  the  Count  of  Armagnac  and  of  the  Sieur 
d'Albret,  1473;  of  the  constable  Saint  Pol,  1475;  of  the  Duke  of  Alen^on, 
1476 ;  and  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  1477.  Biit  he  associated  with  persons  of 
low  birth,  such  as  Oliver  Daim,  his  barber,  whom  he  created  Count  of  Meulan ; 
he  visited  the  citizens  of  Paris,  inquired  into  their  private  ofToirs,  and  frequently 
admitted  them  to  his  table.  He  was  superstitious  to  an  extreme  degree ;  care- 
less of  his  most  solemn  promises,  unless  mode  by  the  cross  of  Saint  Lo.  His 
mind  was  cultivated  by  study  ;  and  two  works  have  been  attributed  to  him,  le 
Bmitr  dea  Guerres,  and  a  collection  of  tales.  He  founded  the  universities  of 
Valence  and  Boarges,  and  transported  that  of  Dole  to  Besanfon.  By  him  also 
the  newly  discovered  art  of  printing  was  protected,  the  study  oi  medicine 
•ncooraged,*  and  commerce  increased  by  the  establishment  oi  several  new 
foirs  and  markets.^  One  of  the  most  useful  institutions  of  this  reign  was  that 
of  posts,  which  originally  served  for  the  conveyance  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  king  with  the  papal  court;  and  in  1481,  they  were  extended  to  private 
mdividuals. 

GuARLES  Ylll.  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the 
throne  in  1483,  nnder  the  regency  of  his  sister,  who  united  all  the  graces 
of  her  sex  with  a  masculine  disposition  of  mind.  Her  first  antagonists 
were  two  pretenders  to  the  guardianship  of  the  vonng  king;  Louis,  duke 
of  Orleans,  the  presumptive  heir,  and  John  of  Hourbon,  elder  brother  of 
her  husband  the  Lord  of  Beaujeu.  To  decide  upon  their  claims  the 
states-genenl  were  assembled  at  Tours,  when  the  administration  of  the 
late  monarch  was  bitterly  condemned,  and  the  recall  of  most  of  his  edicts 
loudly  demanded.  Still  the  government  of  the  kingdom  was  secured  to 
Anne,  and  Orleans  nominated  president  of  the  king's  conndl.  This 
arrangement  was  far  from  satisfying  the  inordinate  wishes  of  the  duke, 
who,  finding  his  complaints  neglected,  raised  an  army  of  20,000  men, 
and  threatened  the  regent.  She  was  not,  however,  discouraged,  but  b^ 
her  activity  captured  the  several  leaders  in  their  fortresses,  and  termn 
nated  the  war,  almost  without  a  battle,  1485.  Maximilian,  who  had 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  insurgents,  still  continued  his  attacks,  and 
was  only  prevented  from  maintaining  his  conquests  by  his  inability  tc 
pay  his  troops,  who  were  accordingly  disbanded.  The  duke  himself 
not  long  afterwards  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner;  while  Frands  of 
Brittany  was  so  humiliated  by  the  terms  of  peace  forced  upon  him  thai 
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*  Ib  this  niwn  the  operatioo  of  litbotomy  was  flnl  tried  with  Booceii  on  the  bo^  of 
a  oriBiaal  eoodemud  to  die. 
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he  died  a  few  days  ac'ter  signing  the  treaty.  His  daughter  Anne,  only 
fourteen  years  of  age,  inherited  the  duchy,  which,  by  her  politic  mar« 
riage  with  Charles,  was  annexed  to  the  French  crown  in  1491 ;  and  thus, 
of  all  the  great  feudatories  who  had  so  disturbed  the  kingdom,  then 
remained  only  the  Count  of  Flanders,  now  become  Archduke  of  Austria. 

Itauan  "War. — The  crown  of  France  had  inherited  the  rights  of  the 
house  of  Anjou  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  the  greatest  dedra  of 
Charles,  during  the  tranquillity  of  his  kingdom,  was  to  assert  them  by 
arms,  and  expel  the  family  of  Aragon.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  igno* 
rant  of  the  military  art,  without  money  or  skilful  generals,  he  set  out 
from  Grenoble,  in  August  149-J,  at  the  head  of  GOOD  French  infantry,  aa 
many  Swiss,  6000  cavalry,  and  140  pieces  of  cannon.  The  march  of 
this  small  army  spread  everywhere  the  greatest  terror.  The  Italiana 
were  especially  astonished  to  see  the  arlillery,  for  they  themselves  had 
nothing  but  small  brass  culverins.  Charles  traversed  their  country  if  ith- 
out  opposition;  the  gates  of  Florence  and  Home  were  opened  at  hia 
approach;  and  Naples  submitted,  the  new  king  Ferdinand  II.  having 
retired  to  the  island  0."  lachia.  The  French  monarch  next  conceived  the 
chimerical  design  of  passing  into  Greece,  and  attempting  the  conqneat 
of  the  Empire  of  the  East,  in  right  of  the  cession  made  by  Andrew 
Palaeologus,  nephew  of  Constantine  XII.,  the  last  emperor  of  the  Greeks. 
This  brilliant  project  was  soon  dissipated  by  a  coalition  formed  apainat 
him  in  most  of  the  Italian  principal itios,  and  particularly  by  the  alliance 
of  Ludovico  Sforza  of  Milan,  of  the  Venetians,  and  of  Pope  Alexander 
VI.,  with  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  Maximilian.  Leaving  half  of  hia 
forces  to  garrison  Naples,  the  French  king  retired  towards  his  own  fron- 
tiers, encountering  no  obstacle  until  he  reached  Fomovo  in  Parma,  whoe 
a  numerous  body  of  Venetians  opposed  his  further  progrress.  A  decisive 
victory  crowned  the  arms  of  Charles,  who  lost  only  SCO  men,  while 
4000  of  the  enemy  were  left  on  the  field ;  and  meeting  no  farther  oppo- 
sition, he  arrived  safely  at  Lyons.  The  troops  left  at  Naples  were  soon 
compelled  to  capitulate,  and  Ferdinand  II.  was  restored  to  his  throne. 
Death  surprised  the  conqueror  in  his  preparations  for  a  second  expedi- 
tion ;  and  being  childless,  he  was  succeeded,  ii;  1498,  by  Louis  of  Or« 
leans,  heir  of  the  collateral  branch  of  the  house  of  Valois,  which  was 
derived  from  Louis,  second  son  of  Charles  V. 

BRITAIN. 

House  of  Lancas^iEr. — Henry  IV.,  1399,  first  king  of  the  honte  ot 
Lancaster,  was  not  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  English  crown  in  default 
of  the  direct  branch  of  the  Plantagenets,  which  became  ex^mct  in  the 

K!T8on  of  Richard  II.  He  was  descended  from  the  third  son  of  Edwaid 
I.,  and  his  claims  to  the  throne  were  consequently  inferior  to  those  of 
the  sons  of  the  Duke  of  York,  second  son  of  the  same  monarch.  Btil 
as  Henry  alone  had  given  birth  to  the  r«^volution,  he  determined  that 
none  but  himself  should  profit  by  it.  His  position  was  not,  however, 
without  difllculty  between  the  partisans  of  the  late  king,  those  of  ^e 
house  of  York,  and  the  enemies  of  his  grivrrniiMnt;  so  that  hia  whole 
reign  of  fourteen  years  was  employed  in  consolidating  his  usurpation; 
•  n  punishing  the  revolts  of  many  of  the  noMos,  and  particularly  of  tiie 
poweri^l  Earl  of  Northumberland;  in  gaining  the-faTour  of  Uie  elergy 
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«jMHKating  tb«  Wickliffitos ;  snd  in  si 
■uifll^iinponsill  conceBsioDB  10  Ihe  Uou' 


8  that  nf  the  Mton  bf 
omtninm. 
Hi«'M>n,'HiNiiT  v.,  1413,  reaped  Ihe  fmits  or  h'ti  father's  prndence, 
■nd  was,  rb  we  have  sw n,  enabled  lo  I3]te  advaatage  of  the  tnobM 
■tale  of  France.  After  showing  fiom  the  first  days  of  his  r^n  n 
rnodersiion  that  was  itot  to  be  expected  in  one  whofic  jouth  had  been  so 
disorderly  I  he  emnmoned  the  French  king  lo  fullil  the  treaty  of  Bretignj. 
On  his  refusal,  the  yoong  monarch  calloilB  parliament  at  Leicester,  14l5|  . 
to  -which  he  declared  his  inlection  of  recovering  his  inheritance  hy  foie^,^* 
On  the  14th  Au^st,  he  landed  near  Harileur  with  6900  men  at  arms, 
and  84,000  archers.  The  town  and  garrison  were  soon  compelled  la 
turrender ;  but  dysentery  attacked  his  ttocps,  which  were  tn  consequence 
forced  to  retire  upon  Calais,  through  Ihe  hostile  provinces  of  Normandvi 
Picardy,  and  Artois.  When  they  had  arrived  tiear  Agincourt,  a  boojr 
of  100,000  taen  was  discovered  ready  to  oppose  them.  A  daA-uA 
rainy  night  depressed  the  spirits  of  the  English  soldiers,  who  were 
already  ninch  enfeebled  hy  disease  and  want  of  food ;  hut  brightgr  hopes 
ravired  with  the  dawn,  and  Ihe  confidenes  of  their  leader  was  shared  by 
the  whole  army.  "The  fewerwe  are,"  exclaimad  Henry,  "the  less 
yaH  be  the  toss  to  our  country  if  we  fall,  and  the  greater  our  honour  if 
we  gain  the  victory."  llie  battle  was  begun  by  the  archers,  who  saon 
threw  the  French  into  inextricable  confusion,  and  then  their  lines  were 
successively  defeated.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  CDni]uerorB  amount' 
ed  lo  1600  men,  with  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Earl  of  SutTolk.  Of 
the  Miemy,, (here  perished  HOOO  knights  and  esquires,  more  than  100 
banneiets,  seven  counts,  and  the  dukes  of  Bar,  Alen^nn,  and  Brahiint. 
The  number  of  prisoners  exceeded  that  of  the  whole  army  which  took 
them,  amon^  whom  were  Ihe  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Uourboii,  and  the 
Counts  of  Eu,  VendOme,  and  RichemonL  This  finished  the  campaign, 
and  when  Henr^  returned,  he  was  conduetod  from  Dover  to  London  in 
one  continued  tnumph. 

Id  the  succeeding  spring,  lie  resumed  operations  in  Fran^.  Cher- 
bpDig  i^ened  its  gales  lo  him  after  a  siege  of  six  months ;  Rouen  made 
»  desperate  resistance  for  a  period  nearly  equal,  during  which  the  in< 
habitants  were  compelled  lo  eat  the  most  disgusting  foMJ.  The  capitu- 
lation of  this  city  in  1419  spread  consternation  throughout  Prance.  A 
treaty  was  soon  after  concluded  at  Troyes,  14S0,  hy  the  terms  of  which  • 
Heniy  received  the  hand  of  the  Prtouss  Catherine,  waa  appointed 
regent  of  Ihe  kingdom  during  Ihe  'iiSiVf  Charles,  and  was  to  succeed 
to  the  French  crown  at  his  death.  BuTtie  did  not  long  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  treaty;  an  inveterate  disease  cnnied  him  off  on  the 
S^tAngust,  14SS,  in  the  same  year  with  bis  father-in-law.  Hniy 
ins  equally  celebrated  as  a  statesman  and  a  warrior, —  as  able  KFoVe 
adTsntage  of  a  victory  as  lo  achieve  it  71ie  ordinary  crown-re  venae 
in  his  lime  amounted  to  about  £56,000,  and  the  usual  outlay  to  £63,000. 

Hnar  VI.,  who  was  only  nine  months  old  at  ihe  death  of  his  fulher, 
was  immediately  pildiiimed  in  Londnn  and  Paris;  white  llie  govern- 
ment was  carried  off  in  France  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  at  hoois 
by  I^Duko  ofCiloneoster.  The  flames  of  war  were  soon  ickiiidlcd  on 
Ihe  Continent,  and  at  Crevant,  ea  the  banks  of  the  Yonne,  the  united 
French  and  Scots  wore  debated,  and  their  respeotive  cemmandera  taken 
priaonets.     Shortly  after  the  breaking  np  of  the  confederacy  between 
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Charles  and  hia  allies,  and  the  restoration  of  Kin^  Junes  I.  »f  Sfotlaad 
to  liberty,  the  Kattle  of  Verneuil  was  fought,  1424,  in  which  the  Eng^ 
lish  were  again  sudccssful.  But  the  affairs  of  Henry  in  France  now 
took  an  unfavourable  turn.  Gloucester,  by  marrying  Jacqueline  of 
Bhraria,  forfeited  Uie  alliance  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Daka 
of  Brittany  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  English  party.  At  leng[th, 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  crossed  the  Loire  and  laid  siege  to  Orleans,  during 
the  protracted  blockade  of  which,  Sir  John  Falstan,  at  the  head  of  1500 
■miy  routed  a  body  of  5000  cavalry,  under  the  Earl  of  Clermont,  who 
attacked  him  at  Rouvrai.  Tiie  garrison  was  driven  to  despair,  and  on 
the  point  of  surrendering,  when  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  Joan 
of  Arc  completely  changed  the  scene.  She  performed  prodigies  of 
Talour;  but,  falling  eventually  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  was  burnt 
at  the  stake  in  the  city  of  Rouen,  1431.  Michelet  observes,  that  while 
thiijpoceeding  was  disgniceful  to  the  English,  it  was  still  more  eo  to 
die  French  clergy,  who,  becoming  the  creatures  of  the  foreigner,  show- 
ed the  most  ferocious  dislike  to  the  heroine  who  had  rescued  her  coun- 
try from  bondage.  In  1435,  the  congress  of  Arras  reconciled  the  great 
Tassals  of  France  with  their  sovereign,  and  before  the  close  of  the  same 
year  the  Duke  of  Bedford  died.  His  successor,  the  Duke  of  Yoik, 
showed  neither  the  same  talents  nor  activity ;  and  the  quarrels  which 
broke  out  between  Gloucester  and  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester,  preTent- 
ed  England  from  adopting  vigorous  measures. 

In  each  successive  campaign,  the  English  were  expelled  from  some 
town  of  France  by  Dunois  or  Richemont.  The  victor  of  Agincourt  was 
ill  replaced  by  the  youthful  Henry,  whose  gentleness  rendered  him  tiiie 
more  unsuitcd  to  the  turbulent  period  in  which  he  lived.  While  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  crown  had  fallen  to  nearly  JS5000,  several  families 
had  acquired  princely  fortunes  bv  marriages  and  inheritance.  The  E^ 
of  Warwick,  the  last  and  most  illustrious  example  of  feudal  hospitality, 
supported  legularly  on  his  estates  about  thirty  thousand  individuals; 
whue  his  iiemense  fortune  was  maintained  by  all  the  talents  which  the 
head  of  a  party  required.  His  intrepidity  was  a  stranser  to  the  chival- 
rous point  of  honour;  for  although  he  had  not  hesitated  to  attack  a  fleet 
double  the  strength  of  his  own,  he  often  fled  when  he  saw  his  troops 
waver  before  tlie  enemy.  It  was  observed,  too,  that  although  serere 
toward  the  nobles,  he  spared  the  lives  of  his  men  in  battle. 

The  court,  too  weak  to  withstand  such  men  as  Warwiok,  seemed  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  aggravating  ttf  discontents  of  the  people.  As  early 
as  1430,  a  law  had  been  passed,  depriving  of  the  elective  franchise  all 
freeholders  below  forty  shillings;  and,  in  1445,  Henry's  marriage  with 
the  Princess  Margaret,  together  with  the  cession  of  Maine  and  AnJ  m, 
rendered  him  still  more  unpopular.  Scarcely  two  years  aAer  thh  event, 
tlie  {food  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  found  dead  in  his  bed ;  and,  in  1451, 
Calais  was  the  onl^  town  in  France  w^hich  the  English  were  able  to 
retain.  The  favourite,  Suffolk,  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the  offended 
|>eople,  for  tlie  supposed  share  he  had  in  these  revenes.  At  the  same 
time,  a  formidable  risinnr  took  place  in  Kent,  under  me  management  of 
Cade,  and  London  itself  fell  into  the  power  of  the  insurgents,  thoug^h  in 
a  few  days  they  all  returned  to  their  homes.  The  rebel  displayed  Ilia 
banner  a  second  time,  but  not  with  the  same  good  fortune;  he  was  pur* 
eoed  and  slain  at  Lewes. 
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though  i>ach  Bide  hesilalrd  to  strike  the  Ural  blow.  However,  in  It5i, 
when  Henry  ^  '■  ""^^  sllackeil  by  a  mentol  disease  whifrh  rendered  him 
incnpBble  of  govetning,  Richard,  being  recalled  to  the  council,  was 
named  Protecioi;  but  on  the  kind's  ncoverj,  he  was  agnin  compened 
to  quit  the  court.  Me  then  put  himaolf  at  the  head  of  3(K)0  men  in  At 
nonhes  of  Wales,  bein^  aided  by  ih«  Duke  of  NorTolk  and  th«  Bsilf 
of  Salisbury  and  Wartrick.  The  kin'  advanced  a^nsl  him,  nnd  m 
battle  took  place  at  St.  Albans,  in  which  the  royalisti  were  defeated. 
Henry  was  wounded,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  who 
treatml  him  with  respect,  but  eeized  anew  on  all  his  authority,  under  the 
twiner  title  of  Protector.  In  14C0,  Queen  Margaret  undertook  to  defend 
aaeoond  lime  the  rights  of  the  crown,  but  she  was  vanquished  by  WaN 
wick  at  Northampton,  and  her  bnsband  aguin  became  a  prisorw. 
Richard  now  laid  before  the  peers  his  claims  to  the  throne,  winch  they 
recognised  as  legitimate,  declaring,  that  as  Henry  had  already  wielded 
the  aceptn  thirty-eight  years,  he  should  preserve  it  until  his  death,  and 
that  in  the  mean  while  the  Duke  of  York,  being  acknowledged  bar, 
ilial^  administer  the  govemmenl  of  the  country.  Margaret,  in  bchsif 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  refused  to  niliry  this  act.  soppoitinff  her  refassl 
with  an  army  of  S0,000  men.  Richard,  with  only  5000  follower!,  im- 
pnidently  hazarded  a  battle,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  killed  at 
Wakefield,  14G0.  After  this  important  victory,  the  queen  divided  her 
Ibrcea,  and  sent  part  under  the  Eail  of  Pembroke  against  Bdward,  earl 
of  March,  the  eldest  son  of  York,  This  young  prince  triumphed  oyer 
his  adversaries  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  killing  about  4000  of  their  troopi. 
OwenTudor,  Pembroke's  father,  and  who  had  married  Catherine,  widow 
of  Henry  v.,  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  with  seven  other  chiefs,  beheaded 
■t  Hereford.  This  barhBioHS  practice,  which  became  euslomary  on  both 
•ides,  consecrated  private  revenge  under  the  name  of  just  retaliation, 

The  struggle  was  now  almost  at  an  end.  and  although  Mar^sret  wat 
*ictorioDS  at  St,  Albans,  she  was  compelled  to  retire  towards  the  north, 
while  York  was  proclaimed  king  at  London,  under  the  title  of  EnwAHD 
IT..  1th  March  M61." 

Edward  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  before  he  was  compelled 
to  march  against  the  Lancastrians,  whom  he  defeated  neaTTowton,widi 
htiropnse  loss,  qnarteis  being  refused  on  both  sides.  As  soon  as  these 
pressing  dangers  were  removed,  the  klng^In  council  innounced  his  pri- 
vate marriage  with  Eliiaheth,  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey,  a  beanttful 
woman,  daoghter  of  Jacquclta  of  Luiembui^,  duchess  of  Bedfrjrd,  by 
hei  second  marriage  with  Sir  Richard  Woodville.  The  (|iipcn's  iriB* 
lions  and  fViends  soon  obtained  the  principal  offices  about  (he  court,  w 
Warwick,  who  had  been  the  chief  means  of  p'     '       ~ " 
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ihrone,  fell  into  dU^ce.  He  retired  to  France,  where  he  Btms^thened 
hU  party  by  giving  his  daughter  Isabella  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the 
king's  brother.  Both  soon  afterwards  returned  to  England,  which  they 
found  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  battles,  truces,  and  negotiations  fol- 
lowed in  succession.  At  length,  in  1470,  Warwick,  sumamed  the  King- 
naker,  expelled  the  monarch  whom  he  had  created,  and  brought  Henry 
VI.  from  his  prison  to  be  reseated  on  his  throne  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  parliament, — a  body,  however,  which  at  this  time  seldom  failed  to 
IMpond  to  the  wishes  of  the  strongest  party. 

This  restoration  was  the  consequence  of  an  agreement  made  byWar- 
wick  at  the  court  of  Louis  XI.  with  Queen  Margaret,  whose  son  had 
been  married  to  one  of  tho  carFs  daughters.  The  conditions  were,  that 
if  the  Prince  of  Wales  died  without  issue,  Clarence  should  succeed ; 
Warwick  thus  securing  the  crown  in  his  own  family.  But  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  his  schemes ;'  for  Edward,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
Low  Countries,  returned,  and  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  60,000 
men,  by  whose  aid  he  was  victorious  at  Bamet,  where  Warwick  and  all 
tbe  Lancastrian  chiefs,  except  Somerset  and  Oxford,  were  killed,  1471. 
On  the  very  day  of  this  disastrous  battle,  Margaret  and  her  son  landed 
aVWey mouth  with  a  small  body  of  French  troops.  The  king  defeated 
them  at  Tewkesbury,  and  the  young  prince,  who  was  made  prisoner, 
was  stabbed  in  his  presence.  Henry  VI.  shortly  after  perished  in  the 
Tower,  and  the  Duke  of  Exeter  was  secretly  nut  to  death,  his  body  being 
fiiund  floating  between  Dover  and  Calais.  Some  years  afterwards,  Ed- 
ward procured  a  decree  of  the  parliament,*  condemning  his  brother 
Clarence  to  death  for  high  treason.  A  report  was  circulate  that  he  had 
been  drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine. 

After  such  turbulent  scenes,  Edward  relapsed  into  his  former  volup- 
toous  life,  from  which  be  was  aroused,  for  a  moment,  by  the  prospect  of 
a  great  conquest  In  1475,  he  united  with  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Brittany  against  Louis  XI. ;  but  his  efifortl  soon  terminated  in  the  treaty 
of  Pecquigny,  by  which  the  French  king  agreed  to  pay  75,000  crowns, 
with  an  annuity  of  50,000  more,  while  he  ransomed  Margaret  with  a 
noble  generosity.  In  1483,  Edward  IV.  expired,  leaving  behind  him 
the  character  of  an  accomplished  gentleman,  but  of  a  revengeful  and 
auspicious  king. 

Edward  Y.,  then  in  his  twelfth  year,  succeeded  to  tho  throne,  the 
Dnke  of  Gloucester  being  made  protector.  The  queen-mother,  who  saw 
in  this  proceeding  the  ruin  of  her  family,  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Westminster.  By  persuasion  and  menace,  Gloucester  succeeded  in 
lodging  the  two  young  princes  in  the  Tower,  as  a  place  of  greater  secu- 
rity. It  appears  also  to  have  been  customary  for  the  sovereigns  tojtake 
np  their  residence  in  that  fortress  some  time  before  their  coronation. 
The  ambitious  duke  had  already  procured  the  execution  or  disgrace  of 

*The  indcnoriijonce  of  pnrliamfnt  was  in  a(»eyanco  durini;  the  civil  wan:  tbe  abso- 
late  S|ririt  or  military  discipline  h.nd  pasucd  into  llw  froveniinent.  with  which  t«rrnr 
Ptemed  to  be  tho  maintprin^  of  action.  Tlie  Ijordii  and  thr^  Cbminont  always  appeared 
ready  to  p?roni  Ivl.vari'ii  d>-i<p>itir.  moadurcii:  and  no  ntntnte  was  panod  durini;  hit 
frifn  for  the  redrr^sin;;  ofrrirvMirr.*  or  the  mnint'.^naiici*  of  (h>>  n»tionnl  privilege*.  In 
Ike  |irecedin2  reizn.  the  mniincr  of  I'loctions  h»tl  linilcrsotu*  tdiinc  nri'idifirRtinnii.  Henry 
IV.,  to  win  p-tjijl.'trit-. ,  hml  f  >  rr  -:>tiy  inrroo^cd  the  iMinber  <>f  voters,  that  tho  eleetiona 
vera  bncinic  a  ^)urn>  of  dnn.-ir  and  disturbnnci*.  Henry  VI..  or  rather  the  Duke  of 
OtoMetter,  uho  rovi.rur!d  in  his  n.ime.  r>>nfln»>d  the  elittive  franckiae,  in  eoantiee,  to 
Ifea  HbB.  f1rcehulJer«,  a  tarn  uut  leu  than  X43  of  our  money. 
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AoM  whom  he  feared,  and  now,  by  Ihe  most  unwarraiiKble  tneaiu, 
endetiToaTed  to  ioduca  the  citiienB  of  London  to  name  him  king.  Al- 
IboDgh  they  did  not  respond  to  his  wishes  BO  readily  as  lie  miglit  hsTC 
e3n>ected,  he  nererthelcss  assumed  the  crowo,  sod  put  an  end  to  tha 
bnef  leign  of  Edward  V. 

RicaARD  III.  ascended  the  throne  June  36,  I4S3,  sealing  his  usufpa- 
Hon  by  the  murder  of  his  nephews,  wbo^e  libtmtion  their  frienilB  ii 
London  were  already  meditaling.*     The  news  of  Ibis  crime  spread  lin- 


[ 


An  ill-timed  iosurreclion  in  his  behalf  drew  down  all  the  wrath  of  tbe 
Dsaiper;  but  the  Utter  was  greduallj  deserted  by  most  of  his  support- 
ers, Catesby  and  olhcrs  of  a  similar  class  alone  remaining'  faithful.  Al 
length,  RtcDmond  landed  with  an  array  of  3000  Notiaans,  and  bcii^ 
generally  sided  by  the  English,  he  was  succMsful  at  the  battle  of  Bo*- 
worth,  in  which  Ihe  tyrant  fell,  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  narked  by  a 
•uccession  of  cruel  e; '"- 


Tinuii  Link. — Hekbv  VIL,  UBS,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  civil 
eoQleEt  that  for  more  than  half  a  centniy  had  deluged  England  wltii 
h]ooi,  roamed  the  Princess  Elisabeth,  heiress  of  the  honse  of  York, 
Nor  was  SDch  a  meaaur«  unnecessary,  for  he  had  to  contend  against  tba 
imposturea  of  Lambert  Simnel,  whom,  al\ei  some  troable,  he  defeated 
■t  Stoke  in  Nottinahamshire,  16lh  June  1467.-]-  The  king  look  ad' 
Tanlage  of  this  revcdt  to  abolish  Ihe  dangerous  and  illegal  practice  of 
"  maiDlenance,"  that  is,  the  association  of  individuals  under  a  chief. 
whose  lirery  they  wore,  and  whoss  causa  they  swore  to  defend.  Such 
Iragues  gare  the  nobles  means  of  expeditiously  itiising  troops,  and  of 
&Ttniring  insurrection  or  usurpation.  The  preceding  parliament  had 
ordered  all  the  lords  to  swear  to  renounce  this  us.nge,  and  to  teccivo  no 
)onger  into  their  serrice  men  publicly  known  as  Tagabonda,  rourdeiers, 
flilons,  or  outlaws;  andin  tbtf  haU  in  UBT,  it  was  (iinher  enacted  that 
the  ehnnoellor,  the  treasurer,  Ihe  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  with  one  tem- 
poral and  one  spiritual  peer,  and  the  jud^s  of  King's  Bench  and  Com- 
mon Pleas,  should  have  authority  to  call  before  them  persons  aecBued 
of  Tiolating  this  law,  and  la  inflict  punishment  on  them.  Their  place 
of  meeting  was  a  chamber  decorated  with  stars,  and  hence  Ihe  tribunal 
acquired  the  appellation  of  the  Star-chamber. 

About  this  time  Henry's  attention  was  town  to  Franco,  where  Charles 
Tin.,aiiheageof  fourteen,  had  succeeded  his  father  Louis  XI.  in  14B3; 


1600  hoTsa.  He  marehed  to  Boidogne,  which  he  invested ;  but  the  wai 
was  soon  terminated  by  the  French  monatrh  agreeing  to  pay  £149,000 
sterling  to  the  invader,  as  an  equivalent  for  his  claims  on  Brittany.    The 


*  la  Mr  mt,  la  «>nH|ii<n«  "I  ■>■  nnter  In  elm 
lot  baDiliBii,  *■  Iba  wurlaiBii  mra  dinlni  dnwn 
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'kuiff's  Impose  was  soon  after  troubled  by  the  inlriguee  of  ttie  Dueheu 
of  Burgundy,  lialeT  of  Edward  IV.,  and  vhone  oourt  waa  the  sByluln  of 
■II  the  disanected,     Spieading  tha  report  that  Richard  of  York  bad  not 

rlehed  with  his  brother  iu  ibe  Tower,  ahe  pol  Toiward  Perkin  Wai- 
It,  the  son  of  3  conTert«d  Jew,  who  had  resided  many  yean  in  F.ng- 
land.  The  vulgar  were  easily  deceived  by  tlm  polished  manners  of  this 
■drenlurer,  and  by  the  ele^nce  of  his  language.  Ho  was  wel!  lecoired 
in  Ii«land,*  and  protected  by  the  king*  of  France  and  Scotland ;  but 
MTeial  partia!  tosurrections  terminaled  his  deei^s,  and,  after  impriun- 
ment,  be  perished  on  the  scaObld,  1499.  In  the  same  year,  another 
insurrection  in  Warwickahire  broke  out,  when,  in  order  lo  crush  entirely 
the  hopes  of  the  malcontents,  tiie  Eail  of  Warwick,  the  last  legitimata 
descendant  of  the  Plantagenels,  was  executed  by  Henry's  order. 

Iidi  tlw  pupil  draw  up;  A  genealogical  iibln  of  the  houses  d[  York  and 


8«0TL«)|P. — This  coimtif  enjored  few  inlervsls  of  rejiase  from  thsl  anarchy 
to  which  il  had  been  very  long  iub}eel«I.  Thii  eiil  originaied  in  ihe  excosaive 
pswer  of  the  nobles.  sovvreiEns  on  iheir  own  eelalea.  and  almost  almfs  at  war 
with  one  another  or  with  the  king,  who,  having  bul  Bscanry  revenue  and  noper- 
maMnl  fotcea,  exercised  ai  (he  besi  a^verv  precaiiou?  auihoiiiy.  Sueh  diforder 
>rtlcr  and  in  the  Higfalanda,  Iwo  gresl 
The  inhabiiuiii 


was  ma«l  prevslenl  on  the  English  Boi 

Aruoon*  ol  Seolland  which  were  vei  in  asialo  of  barbi _ 

of  (he  mountains  were  dialinEuishcd  from  the  real  of  iho  naiion  b;  thei 
»,  snd  languBBfi,     They—-'--    — "'" "-   ■-    '-■- 


Bars,  dreu,  and  languDse.     They  epolte,  as  many  slilt  speak  lo  this  day,  a 
Celtic  dialect,  the  Gaelic,  uninlelliziblc  ro  the  Lowlanders,  whose  language 


jllipbk     _    .. 

diflered  iililo  from  iho  ICngliah.    They  were  divided  ir 
denomioated  after  some  ancienl  duelwham  It 


B   language 

....     _..   .  considered  as  their 

stor.  for  example,  the  MacDonalds  and  the  MocGregora  were 
»Da  of  Donald  and  of  Gregor.  Besides  Iheir  almoii  ioceasant 
ttragglm  one  with  another,  these  mounlaincera  were  in  perpetual  hostility  wiih 
ibc  dwellers  in  rhe  plains,  whom  ihcy  haled  as  fiaiona  and  osurpeni  of  the 
country  that  had  belonged  to  iheir  forelalhers.  Many  Highland  ohiefe  assumed 
iba  pnvilagBa  of  independent  monarchs.  Tbe  most  powerful  of  tbeee  waa  the 
Bari  of  Ross,  hird  of  the  IbIdb.  whtlpraa  considered  ihe  tbsoluie  sovereign  of 
the  ffebrtdea.  The  Borderers  weni  no  less  turbulent  ihan  [ho  mauniiuneera, 
to  whom,  in  their  manner*,  they  bore  a  greet  resemblance.  I'hey  were  dtvided 
into  dlans  under  psriicular  chiefs,  lived  on  tbe  booty  plundered  from  Eocland 
or  iha  canlrsi  connlits  of  Scotland,  and  immpled  under  foot  ihe  respect  due  to 
.  tba  laws  and  regal  govemmeni.  Under  the  Stuarts,  in  deapite  of  ihe  wise  laws 
•melcd  by  paruamenit  to  destroy  or  diminish  the  evil,  the  ambition  of  tbe 
Dooglas  family,  dissenaione  in  the  courl,  and  uumerous  minorities  of  the  crown, 
pwpatnaled  this  unaeitled  condition 

Jajna  Ht.  of  Scotland,  1160,  was  not  leas  zealous  than  his  two  im- 
nwdlale  predcceRSors  in  hit  endeavoura  lo  diminish  the  power  of  the 
viitaoraeyi  hut  instead  of  keeping  these  chiefs  around  him,  and  re- 
prowiag  Bteir  violence  by  firmness  of  cbcmcler,  he  drove  tbein  frotn  hi* 
plMenee,  and  passed  his  time  in  comparative  seclusion  at  Stirling,  itir' 
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irpor  of  Nsyarre)  Amtoii,  Catalonia,  and  Faleiwia,  with  tha 


Balearif^  Isles,  Saidinia,  And  Sicilj. 


Alphonx 


woinor,  but  the  piolsclor  o. 


.,  (untuned  ihe  Mignuii 

jwcior  of  lo ...„..._ 

neni ;  for  perpetually  cinbarnuieif  in  conei 
le  vat  obliged  eilber  lo  oppress  hu  subici 

■    iha«>Hladi  *  '^-  "•  ^■ 

ndarthi 


efairr  ilefc 

of  bM  profuse  gcnFrosily,  be  vat  obliged  dlber  lo  oppress  hii  subjccu 

uae>.  OTHtIi  bia  ptlronsge  conirary  ta  ihaiBsd  admiriisinidon  ofhla  kiiiL 

Lni^if  conJarring  new  liileii,  he  exlendBrthe  pierognlives  of  ibe  nobjai,  n 
W  ID  iggrnvsle  the  evils  of  vBHataKe.  and  weaken  the  aulhotiiy  of  Lbe  oiown : 
bal  in  iqiile  of  ihate  fsullB,  he  dcaervcs  lo  be  conaidered  one  oflho  gnwleatuia 
moat  watlbf  monarch*  thai  adorned  the  fifieeolb  century. 

At  the  Eummons  of  the  Neapolitnn  harons,  John  of  Anjou,  eoi    of 

-  Bene,  in  1459,  opposed  himself  to  Ferdinand,  who,  being  defeated  in 

P  lbs  bftUls  of  Samo,  1460,  was  only  saved  from  deslruction  hj  Fiancir 

>  fifona.  *ai  Scanderleg,  the  latter  of  whom  Alphonso  had   often  uded 

l^inst  the  Turks,  and  who  now  repaid  to  the  aon  the  assistaiice  he  had 

teceived  from  ihe  Hitther.    The  victory  of  Troja  in  Apuliik,  howerer 

Mated  Ferdinand  aecurely  on  the  throne.     The  conqueror  now  began  U 

Djipresa  the  supporters  of  his  rival ;  and  the  haS-ed  exeiled  by  his  cruel 

t»a  was  increased  during  his  long  reign  by  numorous  aoli  of  treachery 

ind  violence.     In  14S5,  the  nobles  rerolted  against  him;  but  he  dls- 

anoed  them  by  an  insidious  peace,  and  arretsling  the  most  danfferoua. 

mused  them  to  be  secretly  put  to  de&lli.     Those  who  escaped  hia  Ten 

fMDC«  by  fiighl  spread  throaghout  Ilnly  the  odium  of  his  name. 

Florinck. — Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Iriampb 
of  the  Albizzi  faction  deprired  the  Medici  of  all  influence.  John  of  thai 
aune  restored  hifl  family  in  H90,  having  acquired  immense  riches,  and 
hecome  chief  magistrate.  In  1436,  when  the  nobles  had  formed  the 
design  of  usurping  all  the  power  of  the  stale,  he  alone  refused  to  second 
their  pr^ect,  and  thereby  raised  his  popularity  to  the  greatest  height 
Cosmo  I.  inherited  the  talents, of  hia  lather,  but  neglecling  his  snne 
eounaels,  was  banished  in  1433."  Being  recalled  the  following  year,  the 
JUbisii  were  all  proscribed,  and  he  preserved  the  supreme  authority 
UDlil  his  death  in  14G1.  His  fellow-fitizens  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  "Father  of  his  Country," — a  distinction  worthy  of  his  zeal  to  main- 
tain jteace  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  and  of  the  noble  uses  to  which  ha 
■pptied  his  wealth,  in  building  palaces,  founding  monasteries  and 
hospitals,  forming  libraries,  and  extending'  to  letters  and  the  arts  that 
protection  which  became  hereditary  in  bis  family.  This  distinguished 
merchant  was  al  Ihe  head  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  commercial 
bouses  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Fietro  de  Medici  had  neither  Ihe  expapence  nor  the  talent  required  to 
accomplish  the  objects  contemplated  Vj  his  predecessor;  but  whes 
Soderini.  llie  gonfalonier  ofjustice,  had  sought  Ine  alliance  of  the  Duke 
of  Modena  to  delhrotie  Pietro,  the  latter  gave  such  proofs  of  firmneea  as 
tlisconcetted  his  enemies,  and  enabled  him  to  proscribe  the  fnost  iilus- 
trions  families.  Lorenzo  and  Julian,  though  young,  were  recognised  as 
rteir  father's  successors;  and,  during  seven  year*,  Florence  enjoyed 

Kicr  under  their  govemmenL  Among  the  chief  pcrscna  oflhe  cily  the 
Esi  held  the  first  rank,  and  these  Cosmo  had  desired  lo  attach  to  hi* 
party  by  bonds  of  maniage.  Loienxo,  sumamed  "  Ihe  Magnilieent.** 
piusuing  a  dureT^nt  IJn*  of  conduct,  spared  n  .        ■     ..   . 
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to00A88ion  of  Cyprus.  This  isle  iind  been  given  b^  Richard  Cceur  de 
rion  to  Guy  of  Lusignan,  whose  descendants  occupied  the  throne  866 
years.  The  last  of  these,  John  111.,  died  in  1458,  leaving  an  onlj 
daugliter,  Charlotte,  who  succeeded,  and  whose  husband,  LouU  of 
Savoy,  brotlier  of  Duke  Amadeus  IX.,  shared  the  honours  of  the  crown. 
James,  a  natural  son  of  John  111.,  supported  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt, 
Malek-Ella,  to  whom  the  kings  of  Cyprus  were  tributary,  dcthriued 
them  both  in  1460.  The  usurper,  threatened  by  the  knights  of  Sl  John 
and  the  Genoese,  sought  the  aid  of  Venice  by  marrving  Catherine  Cor- 
naro,  niece  of  Andrew  Comaro,  a  patrician,  whose  family  had  extensive 
estates  in  the  island,  1471.  The  senate,  to  honour  this  union,  adopted 
Catherine,  declaring  her  ^*  daughter  of  St  Mark,"  that  is,  of  the  republic. 
James  died  two  years  after,  and  the  queen,  owing  to  her  foreign  extrao" 
tion,  being  unpopular  amon^  the  Cypriots,  the  Venetians,  in  her  name, 
reduced  the  island  under  their  power  in  1474,  leaving  to  her  little  beyond 
the  pomp  of  royalty.  Their  hold  on  this  connuest  was  confirmed  by 
Catherine's  abdication  in  1469  and  the  investiture  given  them  by  the 
Sultan  of  KgypU  While  the  republicans  were  thus  extending  thdr 
sway  over  Cyprus,  aggrandi?.ement  in  Italy  was  not  neglected  by  them. 
They  acquired  by  wars  ant'i  treaties  Gallipoli  and  Policastro,  Polesina 
and  the  territory  of  Rovigo ;  for  at  this  penod  their  armies  were  scarcely 
less  powerful  on  land  than  their  fleets  at  sea.  The  population  was  nu- 
merous, the  finances  well  administered ;  and  this  was  the  first  state  that, 
by  government  loans,  had  attached  the  rich  to  the  commonwealth  by  the 
great  bond  of  the  public  funds.  Her  manufactures  in  gold,  silver,  and 
silk,  were  much  esteemed ;  but  the  time  of  her  fall  drew  near,  when  the 
commerce  of  Asia,  turned  from  its  ancient  course,  front  to  enrich  the 
nations  of  the  West. 

Milan  and  Genoa.  —  A  labourer  of  Cotignola,  named  Attendolo, 
becoming  a  soldier  at  tho  beginning  of  the  fiAeenth  century,  pasted 
rapidly  through  nil  the  degrees  of  military  rank,  and  became  the  most 
famous  captain  of  the  9ge.  With  7000  volunteers  who  followed  his 
banner,  he  delivered  Joan  II.  of  Naples  from  the  hands  of  Alphonso  of 
Aragon,  for  which  he  was  made  constable  of  the  kingdom  and  gonfalo- 
nier of  the  Roman  church.  A  premature  death  by  drowning  terminated 
his  honourable  career.  He  had  changed  his  name  to  Sforza,  which  he 
transmitted  to  his  natural  son  Francis,  inheritor  of  his  talents  and  cou- 
raee,  who  had  married  Binnca,  natural  daughter  of  Philip-Maria,  last 
of  the  Visconti  dukes  of  Milan.  On  his  father-in-law's  death,  1447,  he 
claimed  the  inheritance  in  opposition  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  tlie  King 
of  Naples,  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  Charles  of  Orleans.  The  Mila- 
nese; abolished  the  ducal  power,  and  established  a  republic,  noniiiialing 
their  own  magistrates,  and  appointing  Sforza  commander  of  their  troops^ 
In  this  post  he  succeeded  in  restoring  the  title  of  duke,  and  reigned  until 
the  year  14GC.  The  greatest  princes  sought  his  alliance  ;  his  daughter 
Hippolyta  married  Alphonso  of  Naples,  and  Louis  XI.  ceded  to  !)im  the 
city  of  Genoa.  His  son  and  successor  Galeazzo,  by  his  pride  and  des» 
potibm,  excited  an  insurrection  in  which  he  perished,  1476.  Under  hitf 
infant  heir  John  Galeazzo,  two  uncles  disturbed  the  public  trai}nuil]ity  • 
they  were,  however,  eventually  banished.  About  this  time  the  Genoese 
rerolted  and  recovered  their  liberty ;  but  Prospero  Adomo,  the  mover  of 
the  revolution,  having  abused  his  victory  by  putting  some  of  bis  oppo 
30  • 
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fawligaUon  of  hia  eonsori,  John  EinIeavnuTi^J  to  secure  llie  I'lCMsdou  to 
tris  ynunger  soo,  and  foe  ihis  j>urpo»e  deprived  Carlos  of  all  bIiotb  u 
public  oasineas.  After  rndunng  the  nioGt  unnoiUiy  treatment,  Ihla 
Tirlim  of  nn  ambitious  slopuiotlieT  loiik  up  arms,  but  was  defeatod  ia 
bKtlie  near  Aibar,  1453.  lieing  taken  ptisoner,  he  was  sliut  up  in  « 
itTong  castle,  whence  be  was  delivered  unl;  at  tbe  earnest  interceMiOD 
of  Itie  Navairese  slatea.  In  1456,  the  ^ueen,  who  had  sworn  the  de> 
fltruetton  of  the  prince,  aided  her  husband  in  formicg  an  alliance  with 
his  son'in-law,  the  Count  of  Folx,  against  him,  by  Whlcli  It  was  agreed 
that  John  should  posBess  the  crown  of  Navarre  during  his  life,  and  that 
it  should  afterwards  pass  to  the  Count  and  Couotess  of  Poix,  to  the 

Srejudice  of  Don  Carlos,  and  Blanche,  queen  of  Castile.  This  injustice 
rove  him  a  second  lime  to  arms  ;  but  the  fortune  of  war  luraing  ones 
more  against  him,  he  went  to  Paris  and  Naples,  to  solicit  ilic  mediation 
of  Charles  VII.  and  Alphonso  V.  During  his  absence,  his  supporleni 
again  proclaimed  him  lung,  though  bjoodBhed  was  avoided  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  latter  monarch,  whose  death  unfortunately  removed  all 
chance  of  reconciliation.  Other  reverses  followed,  but  eventually  tha 
injustice  of  Jolm  augmented  bo  greatly  the  number  of  his  son's  sup- 
portera,  that,  at  Barcuona,  the  latter  w&s  proclaimed  heir,  and  inlruated 
wiA  the  perpetual  lieutenancy  of  Catalonia.  He  did  not  live  to  enjoy 
this  elevation ;  and  his  death,  in  1461,  has  been  attributed  to  varioui 
causes, — to  poison  administered  by  Joanna,  or  to  grief  at  being  the  con- 
linued  object  of  paternal  hatred.  Uia  sister,  Itlanche,  whom  he  bad 
named  his  successor,  was  not  long  after  imprisoned  b^  her  father  and 
deprived  of  life.  The  Calalonians  becomirig  alarmed  for  their  liberties. 
never  spoke  but  with  abhorrence  of  the  homicidal  monarch,  and  nilh 
entfauaiasm  of  their  governor,  tliat  noble  victim  of  unnatural  ambition, 
or,  as  he  was  already  esteemed,  that  "  holy  martyr,"  to  whom  the  BUpei> 
•dliouB  attributed  numerons  miracles.  It  was  in  order  to  raise  money 
for  punishing  these  insurffcnls,  that  the  king  sold  the  provinces  of  Rous- 
sillon  and  Oeidngne  to  Louis  XT.  for  300,000  gold  crowns.  John  II, 
died  in  1479,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter  Kleonora,  who 
ocrnpied  the  throne  less  than  a  year,  alter  which  it  passed  to  the  booM 
of  Foil,  in  the  person  of  Francis  Phirbus,  her  grandson. 

Aiuoon. — With  the  death  of  Martin  in  1410  ended  the  house  of  Bar- 
eelMs<  which  bad  filled  the  throne  QT3  years.  Five  claimants  lo  tlw 
•orereignty  now  appeared ;  but,  in  14 IS,  the  estates  decided  in  favour 
tt  Ferdinand  of  Castile,  whose  son  Alphonso  the  Magnanimous  coiv- 
qoered  Naples  in  1440.  At  the  death  of  Alphonso  in  14SS,  his  natural 
■OB  Ferdinand  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  Aragon  devolved 
Ml  his  brother  John  H.  TTie  son  of  the  last  monarch,  Ferdinand  lbs 
Cslholic,  by  his  marriage  with  Isabella  of  Castile,  united  the  two  king> 
doms  in  1479. 

Cajtilb. — Henry  IH.,  while  projecting  a  war  against  the  King  of 
Granada,  died  in  1 406,  leaving  behind  him  an  infant  eon  of  only  fo 
months.  In  sach  circumstances  Ferdinand,  the  king's  brother,  was 
•olldled  hy  the  estates  to  assume  the  crown,  but  he  relused,  and  caused 
bis  nephew  to  be  proclaimed  as  JoKH  II..  The  ancle,  honerer,  held  tfas 
regennr  till  HIS,  when  he  was  called  lo  the  throne  of  Aragon  to  enc- 
eeed  Martin,  who  had  left  no  children.  His  place  as  le^snl  was  sopplted 
by  AWaret  de  Luna,  who,  in  a  short  time,  excited  dtsaSection  by  th« 
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Bererity  of  his  government.  Aided  by  Henry,  infant  of  Aragron,  who 
resided  in  Casule,  the  powerful  nobles  took  Toledo  by  surprise,  urged 
the  Prince  of  Asturias  to  revolt,  and  at  last  constrained  Jolin  to  make 
concessions.  But  Don  Juan  Pachecho  engraged  the  prince  to  support  the 
cause  of  his  father  John  II.,  who  was  soon  at  the  head  of  an  army  which 
defeated  the  rebels  in  the  battle  of  Olmedo,  where  Henry  of  Aragon 
f(dl,  1444.  The  prince,  displeased  at  seeing  Alvarez  restored  to  favour, 
again  revolted,  when  the  latter  was  banish^  from  tiie  court  and  put  to 
death. 

Henry  TV.  succeeded  his  father  in  1454,  and  his  reign  presented  simi- 
lir  vicissitudes.  lie  invaded  Granada  witli  an  army  of  50,000  men  ; 
bvit  no  conquests  were  made  of  sufficient  importance  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  Returning  from  this  expedition,  Henry,  who  had 
FBpudiated  his  first  wife,  Blanche  of  Navarre,  espoused  Joanna  of  Per- 
toffal.  In  the  Castilian  court  the  greatest  corruption  prevailed ;  the  king 
inoulged  in  every  kind  of  license,  and  the  new  queen  followed  the  con- 
tagious example.  By  this  means  the  affections  of  his  subjects  were 
alienated,  and  a  storm  was  gathering  which  could  not  fail  eventually  to 
buiBt  on  the  two  sovereigns.  A  few  trifling  though  fortunate  expedi- 
tions against  the  Moors  retarded  the  catastrophe ;  but,  in  14G5,  the  nobles, 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  at  their  head,  proclaimed  Alphonso,  tlie 
king's  brother,  their  new  sovereign. 

Tiie  cowardly  monarch,  Henry,  entered  into  an  accommodation  with 
tba  rebels,  by  which  he  sacrificed  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Joanna 
(whose  parentage  appeared  somewhat  doubuul),  and  adopted  Alphonso 
as  his  heir.  New  dissensions  followed  this  arrangement,  until  1465, 
when  a  civil  war  broke  out;  but  its  cruelties  were  in  a  measure  sof^ned 
br  the  interposition  of  the  pope,  and  it  was  terminated  by  the  death  of 
Alphonso  in  1468.  The  facuous  nobles  after  this  proclaimed  Henry's 
sitter  Isabella ;  but  she  refused  to  accqtt  a  title  that  did  not  belong  to 
her  while  her  brother  lived.  In  1469,  this  princess,  whose  hand  had 
been  sought  by  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  Duke  of  Guienne,  secretly 
Liarried  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  Henry  immediately  annulled  the  union 
by  a  solemn  decree,  to  which  no  one  paid  any  respect,  and  the  country 
was  once  more  plunged  into  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  strife,  which  con- 
tinued until  his  death  in  1474.  In  the  preceding  year,  he  endeavoured 
to  remedy  some  of  the  abuses  that  l^ad  accumulated  during  his  unfortu- 
nate reign.  The  revenues  of  the  crown  being  extremely  diminished,  he 
revoked  all  the  donations  made  during  the  last  ten  years, — an  arrange- 
ment that  became  ineffectual  from  the  number  and  strength  of  the  inte- 
rested parties.  He  also  dissolved  various  brotherhoods  or  congregations* 
established  with  dan^rous  views ;  confirming  those  only  which  were 
founded  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom  against  the  bands  of  robbers 
that  everywhere  devastated  it.  Finally,  he  suppressed  all  tolls  and  other 
tributes  of  that  kind,  arbitrarily  established  by  the  nobles  in  th^  do- 
mains, and  which  gave  rise  to  innumerable  vexations. 

Joanna  was  left  heiress  to  the  crown,  and  her  cause  was  warmly 
espoused  by  her  uncle,  Alphcnso  V.  of  Portugal.  She  was  supported 
m  Castile,  chiefly  by  the  malcontents  who  had  formerly  contested  her 
«egitimacy,  bat  who  now  dreaded  the  firmness  of  Isabella.  The  victory 
Of  Toro,  in  1476,  gave  the  throne  to  the  latter,  and  Joanna,  deserter  by 
her  partisans,  retired  to  a  convent  in  Coimbra,  1479. 


#1FTBENTH   CKNTtRY   A.  D  iVI 

In  ttie  Bamd  year  expired  John  II..  kingof  Aragon,  vhOM-  tntOB,  com- 
prieing  Anigon  Proper,  Catalonia,  Valencin,  Murcio,  tlie  Uslearic  Islef, 
Mrdinia,  and  Sicily,  descended  to  FcrdiDund,  by  wham  Uiey  were  united 
ta  Castile. 

Araqon  AND  Castii£. — Thc  moment  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
•saain'?d  itin  reins  of  government,  the  state  uf  thvir  dominions  wni 
chanced.  Crime,  even  in  Ihe  highest  ranks,  ceased  to  be  unpnniahed, 
»nd  uie  eXGCuUon  of  Tobbeis  and  assassins  showed  the  people  thai  riof 
lence  would  be  replaced  by  order  and  Justice.  The  organixation  of  the 
"Holy  Brotherhood"  (Santa  Hermandad),  destined  for  the  repression 
of  morder  and  tbef%  was  perfected.  In  Galicia,  where  the  nobles  exer- 
cised the  greatest  tyranny,  forly-aix  strongholds  were  demolished,  and 
tb^  property  stolen  frooi  the  royal  domains,  the  churches,  monasletiesi 
aitd  private  persona,  was  restored. 

After  having  itius  deslroyed  faction  end  strengthened  their  own  power, 
die  Catholic  sovereigns,  lor  by  that  title  were  they  linown,  bejran  b) 
carry  into  execution  their  ! one-meditated  plan  of  ejtpeliing  the  Moors 
frtnn  Spain.  Maley  Ali  Abulhasean,  who  at  this  lime  otcupied  tlie 
Moorish  throne,  began  the  war  with  the  surpriGe  of  Zahara,  IIBI,  which 
WM  immediately  retaliated  by  the  capture  of  Alhama.  The  successes 
ireie  for  a  long  lime  balanced,  uiiiil  one  imprudent  step  drove  the  infidol 
to  ruin.  Captivated  by  the  chnrms  of  a  C'hristian  slave,  he  repudiated 
hie  wife  Ayesha,  who  belonged  lo  one  of  the  chief  tribes,  and  had  borne 
him  several  bods,  all  of  whom  he  ordered  to  be  destroyed  fcr  the  purpose 
ufwcurinK  the  succession  to  the  issue  of  his  sucond  marriage.  One  only 
eaeaped,  the  celebrated  Boabdil  (Abu-Abdallah),  who  was  shortly  after 
proclaimed  king  by  a  party  of  discontented  nobles,  and  Abulhaasan  was 
driven  from  hie  capital.  A  cruel  civil  war  forthwith  commenced,  and 
Avhile  the  Moors  were  thus  weakening  their  own  resources,  Ferdinand 
pursued  a  victorious  career.  Ten  years  were  spent  in  a  sanguinary  con- 
teat  before  the  Christians  were  enabled  to  besiege  Granada,  which  they 
hiTmled  with  a  chosen  army  of  50,000  men,  when  a  blockade  of  nine 
months  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  surrender,  and  in  January,  M99, 
Iiabella  and  Ferdinand  made  their  triumphal  entrv  into  a  city  whoea 
capture  almost  compensated  for  the  previous  loss  of  Constantinople.  To 
Gotnalvo  de  Cordova,  a  distinguished  leader  of  the  Christian  host,  was 
intmslfd  the  adjustment  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  which  were  highly 
honontvble  to  both  parties.  They  provided  that  the  vanquished  should 
b«  governed  by  their  own  lawe,  preserve  tlieir  customs,  judgee,  and 
UImi^j  ^  nmrehip;  that  they  ahould  hold  their  properly  in  Spain  frea 
hotB  molestation,  or  be  allowed  to  sell  it  and  withdraw  wheresoever 
ihay  pleased ;  and  that  Boabdil  should  be  permitted  lo  retire  lo  an  estate 
ia  the  Alpuxarran.  The  Saracens  were,  however,  finally  expelled  from 
Spun  in  the  reicn  of  Philip  111.,  IGIO. 

Tie  Jews  had  been  included  in  the  Moorish  treaty:  but  with  them 
ihe  conditions  were  not  kept  Besides  having  amassed  considrrabla 
riches  by  trade,  they  had  also  acquired  nearly  all  the  wealth  of  the  kin^- 
iaax  by  Dsnry.  An  intolerant  zeal,  excited  by  absurd  reports,  impelled  > 
Ihe  government  to  order  every  individual  of  tfial  persecuted  race  to  qnlt 
Ihaoounlry.  Four  moniha  only  were  allowed  for  the  settlement  of  thcii 
afiin,  and  they  were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  carry  with  them 
aldiet  ailver,  gold,  or  precious  stones.     Half  a  million,  or  according  t« 
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eertain  authon  800,000,  are  said  to  have  departed,  some  proceeding  to 
Africa,  others  to  France,  and  the  majority  into  Portugal,  where  thej 
were  in  a  short  time  treated  with  no  less  severity.  These  oppressed* 
Individuals  carried  away  all  the  commerce  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the 
Spanish  government,  far  from  enriching  itself,  lost  a  great  portion  f  )f  iH 
annual  revenue. 

In  the  same  year  which  saw  Granada  wrested  from  the  Moors,  fLma> 
lica  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  who  thus  ^*  for  Castile  and  Leoa 
Ibcnd  a  New  World." 

The  restoration  of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne  by  Charles  VIII.,  before 
hb  expedition  into  Italy  in  1494,  added  to  this  prosperity ;  and  in  1496, 
a  double  marriage  united  tlie  houses  of  Spain  and  Austria.  Mary  of 
Bargundy,  wife  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  bore  her  husband  two 
ehildren;  namely  Philip,  who  married  Joanna  second  infanta  of  ISpaifi, 
and  Mar^ret,  who  became  the  wife  of  John  the  infanta^s  brother.  This 
latter  pnnce  dying  the  same  year,  Isabella,  married  to  Emmanuel  of 
Portugal,  was  declared  bAress  of  Castile  and  Ara^on  by  the  estates 
assembled  ait  Toledo  and  Saragossa.  But  she  died  m  giving  birth  to  a 
•on,  who  did  not  long  survive  his  parent. 

PoATUOAL. — ^The  race  of  Henry  of  Bnrgnndy  became  extinct  in  13B3, 
in  the  person  of  Don  Ferdinand,  who,  at  his  death,  left  a  natural  child 
Beatrice,  married  to  John  I.  of  Castile.  The  aversion  entertained  by 
the  Portugese  to  a  Castilian  sovereign  enabled  Don  Juan,  brother  of 
the  late  king,  to  ascend  the  throne  as  John  I.  of  Portugal.  Bein^r  8U|>« 
ported  by  the  English,  he  defeated  the  Spaniards  and  their  French 
allies  at  Aljubarotta,  1385,  and  thereby  secured  the  throne,  though  the 
war  was  not  terminated  until  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century 
This  sovereign  died  in  1433,  after  a  popular  and  glorious  reign  of  forty- 
eight  years,  during  which  the  Cortes  were  twenty-five  times  convoked. 
Edward,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded,  but  was  soon  carried  off  by  a  pesti- 
lence which  ravaged  the  country,  1438;  and  in  an  expedition  against 
the  African  Moors,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  leave  his  brother  to 
perish  in  captivity.  Alphonso  V.,  a  monarch  of  warlike  and  chivalrous 
spirit,  conducted  three  expeditions  against  the  infidels.  In  1474,  on  the 
death  of  Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  he  espoused  Joanna,  daughter  of  that 
monarch,  assumed  the  title  of  sovereign,  and  even  disputed  the  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom  with  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  Being  unsuccessful, 
he  visited  France  to  seek  the  assistance  of  Louis  XI. ;  and  here  the 
failure  of  his  negotiations  so  disgusted  him  with  the.  regal  power,  that 
he  formed  the  resolution  of  abdicating  and  retiring  to  the  Holy  Land. 
He  died  in  1481,  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  monastic  life.  John  H. 
strengthened  the  royal  authority  in  Portugal  by  diminishing  the  power 
of  the  barons  :  in  the  diet  of  Evora,  1482,  he  revoked  the  concessions 
made  by  his  predecessors  to  the  prejudice  of  the  crown,  and  suppressed 
(he  power  of  life  and  death  exercised  by  many  nobles.  Such  innova- 
tions were  not  tamely  endured,  but  the  vigour  of  the  king  eventually 
compelled  submission.  John  has  been  styled  a  perfect  prince,  and  the 
tutor  of  kingfs  in  the  art  of  government ;  and  in  truth  he  deserved  the 
esteem  of  his  subjects,  by  the  indefatigable  cares  of  his  administration, 
by  his  just  regulations,  and  by  his  anxiety  in  promoting  maritime  dis- 
covery. But,  by  humbling  the  nobles,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  future 
despotism,  as  they  gradually  became  instruments  of  ahtolnle  power. 
lU  d'ad  in  1495. 
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FIFTEENTH   CBHTIIBT   ▲•  ]>• 


DISCOVERIES  AND  COLONIES. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centary,  two  events  of  incalcnlable  Im* 
liortance  to  mankind, — the  discovery  of  the  Now  World,  and  the  route 
to  the  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, — produced  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  commerce,  manners,  industry,  and  government  of  every  nation. 

PoBTUGUESE  CoLONiEs. — Johu  I.,  who  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  had  founded  a  new  dynasty  in  Portu^l,  undertook  an  expedi* 
lion  against  Barbary  in  1412,  with  tlic  intention  of  occupying  the  rest- 
less  minds  of  his  subjects.  His  third  son,  Henry,  who  accon^ianied 
him,  manifested  llienceforward  a  very  eauer  desire  for  foreign  adventure. 
Two  ships,  equipped  by  his  orders,  advanced  five  degrees  beyond  Cape 
Nun,  hitherto  considered  impassable  owing  to  the  burning  heat  of  tne 
torrid  zone ;  but  they  did  not  venture  to  pass  Cape  Bojador,  lying  three 
degrees  north  of  the  tropic.  In  1419,  accident  led  to  the  discovery  of 
Madeira ;  the  extraordinarv  fertility  of  which  island  is  attributed  to  the 
burning  of  the  forests  to  clear  the  face  of  the  country,  which  is  said  to 
have  continued  seven  years.  The  sugar-cane  was  imported  from  Sicily 
and  Cyprus ;  the  vine  was  brought  from  the  IVlorea ;  and  in  a  few  years 
sugar  and  wine  became  considerable  Articles  of  commerce.  The  Canary 
islands,  early  taken  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards,  were  during  several 
years  a  subject  of  dispute  between  Spain  and  Portugal ;  but  they  even- 
tually remained  in  the  power  of  the  former. 

Prince  Henry,  now  airecting  all  his  attention  to  the  discovery  of  m 
passage  to  India  by  sea,  obtained  from  Pope  Martin  V.,  as  sovereign  of 
the  universe,  a  right  to  the  conquests  he  should  make  between  Cape 
Bojador  and  the  Indies.  As  soon  as  the  necessary  bull  was  granted* 
the  expedition  sailed ;  and  in  1440,  Cape  Blanco  was  reached.  Two 
years  after,  the  exchange  of  some  prisoners  for  gold-dust  and  negroes 
gave  rise  to  the  odious  slave-trade.  In  1484,  the  adventurers  proceed- 
ed more  than  1500  miles,  crossing  the  equator  and  entering  the  river 
Congo.  In  their  farther  progress  south,  the  land  was  found  to  decline 
towards  the  east,  which  gave  them  hopes  of  arriving  at  India,  and  ap- 
peared to  confirm  the  narratives  of  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  by 
the  Phcenicians.  The  solution  of  the  great  prsblem  fell  to  tlie  lot  of 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  who  discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  I486. 
Vasco  de  Gama,  the  hero  of  the  Lusiad,  sailed  from  Portugal  in  1497« 
and  doubling,  for  the  first  time,  that  celebrated  promontory,  discovered 
Madagascar.  From  this  island  he  proceeded  until  he  reached  Calicut, 
thirteen  months  af^er  his  departure  from  Lisbon. 

Hindostan  was  .at  this  period  divided  among  the  kings  of  Cambayi 
Delhi,  Bisnagar,  Narsinga,  and  Calicut,  who  had  many  sovereinie 
unong  their  tributaries.  The  port  of  Calicut,  from  a  Mohammedan 
superstition  connected  with  it,  became  tlie  most  celebrated  in  the  whole 
peninsula.  Here  Gama  was  at  first  hospitably  received,  hot  he  a^er* 
wards  experienced  considerable  opposition  from  the  Moors  of  Africe* 
who  traded  to  that  city.  On  his  return  home  in  1499,  the  king  named 
him  admiral  of  the  Indies,  and  loaded  him  with  honours. 

America. — About  the  end  of  tne  tenth  century,  the  Scandinavians,  in 
some  of  their  maritime  expeditions,  had  reached  Iceland  and  Greenlandf 
from  which  latter  countiy  they  appear  to  have  advsnoed  to  Vinlend 
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probably  Labrador.  In  Greenland  gome  unimportant  settlements  uert 
made,  and  the  communication  with  the  transatlantic  continent  was  main- 
tained until  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  when  the  fute  of  these 
colonies  was  covered  as  with  a  cloud  ;  and  although  various  attempts 
have  since  been  made  for  tlieir  discovery,  no  traces  of  their  existence 
have  been  obtained.  In  Southern  Europe  these  expeditions  were  entire- 
ly unknown,  and  therefore  the  undiminished  glory  was  \e{i  to  Columbos 
of  proving  the  existence  of  the  Western  World.  This  celebrated  navi- 
gator was  of  Genoese  origin ;  though  his  character  had  been  formed 
and  his  skill  acquired  in  the  service  of  Portugal.  His  active  mind 
leadily^oresaw  the  length  and  difficulties  of  a  voyage  to  the  Indies  hj 
sailing  to  the  eastward,  even  if  the  route  should  be  discovered ;  and  it 
appeared  to  him  that  by  sailing  directly  west  he  would  more  readily 
attain  his  object.  Many  circumstances,  the  importance  of  which  is 
best  known  to  mariners,  supported  his  theories ;  but  those  to  whom  he 
applied  for  protection  and  support  did  not  acknowledge  their  force. 
The  Genoese  senate  regarded  him  as  a  madman;  in  Portugal  his  confi- 
dence was  most  treacherously  abused ;  and  in  England  his  brother  Bar- 
tholomew obtained  the  consent  of  Henry  VII.  only  when  too  late. 
After  many  obstacles,  arising  from  the  ignorance  and  reliprious  scruples 
of  those  to  whom  his  proje(;t  was  submitted,  Columbus  sailed  with  three 
■Ball  vessels  from  Palos  in  Andalusia,  3d  Au^st,  1493.  On  the  niorht 
Off  the  11th  October,  land  was  seen  after  a  tedious  voyage,  during  which 
the  commander  had  to  contend  against  the  cowardly  and  rebellious  spirit 
of  his  crew.  San  Salvador  or  Guanahani,  one  of  the  Bahama  chain 
stretching  between  Florida  and  St.  Domingo,  was  the  island  first  dis- 
covered. Cuba  and  Hayti  were  reached  soon  after.  Columbus,  now 
directing  his  course  homeward,  returned  to  the  harbour  of  Palos,  seven 
months  and  eleven  days  after  his  departure.  He  was  received  with 
great  kindness  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  ennobled  his  family, 
and  ratified  all  the  privileges  of  the  treaty  of  Santa  Fe.* 

While  Europe  was  still  re-echoing  with  the  news  of  this  vojrage,  the 
navigator  had  again  sailed  towards  the  west  with  seventeen  vessels, 
having  on  hoard  numerous  settlers  eager  to  reap  the  ffolden  harvest 
which  the  descriptions  of  travellers  had  placed  in  the  Indies.  Isabella 
in  the  island  of  Cuba  was  the  first  city  founded  in  the  New  World.  In 
his  third  voyage,  1498,  Columbus  reached  the  continent  of  America, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  work  to  do  more  than  notice  the  leading  points  of  transatlantic  dis- 
covery ;  the  history  of  the  early  settlers  will  be  found  in  volumes  espe- 
cially devoted  to  that  purpose.  It  will  here  suffice  to  say,  that  Colam- 
bus  didd  in  1506,  after  being  treated  by  the  Spanish  court  with  the  great- 
est ingratitude.  His  body  was  pompously  interred  in  the  cathedral  of 
Seville;  and  over  it  was  erected  a  monument,  with  the  simple  inscrip- 
tion that  Columbus  had  given  a  new  world  to  Castile  and  Leon.  His 
remains  were  afterwards  transported  to  the  island  of  Hayti,  and  buried 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Domingo  in  1536,  whence,  two  hundred  and  sixty 
years  afterwards,  they  were  transferred  to  Havana. 

*  By  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  drawn  up  befara  Oolumbus  sailed,  be  was  created  U^ 
admiral,  n^ith  hereditary  rifrht  in  the  seas  he  should  discover ;  viceroy  also,  with  beradi 
tary  poaaeasioa  of  the  lands;  he  was  to  receive  a  litbe  of  the  profits  of  cnmaaanAal 
Hndertakinffs;  and  be  supreme  Judge  in  all  meicanUhi  disputes  ia  tke  acwly  diamiMii 
eoaatriai. 
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Id  1499,  Alonso  de  Oje<la  sailed  to  the  new  conlinent,  acoomptiniDd 
bj  H  Florentine  merchant  ndmeil  Amerigo  Vpspucci,  under  whose  diiB!- 
bon  the  enlerpriBe  was  chiefly  (conducted.  Returning  to  Europe,  he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  adven  tares,  and  clainied  the  hoconr  of  hein^  ihg 
first  to  discover  the  mainland  of  the  now  world.*  In  1500,  the  mouth 
of  the  ereal  river  Amsson  was  entered;  while  the  Portuguese  had  nlieady 
luide«  in  Braiil. 

Consult:  Robcrtaon't  History  of  Americsl  Imng's  Life  of  Columliiu. 

THE  CHURCH. 

CoDHCiLS  or  CojisTANCK  AND  Baslk,  1414  *p(ii  U31.  —  Several  ■!- 
tempts  weie  made  to  terminate  the  great  schisin  in  the  Catholic  church ; 
and  for  that  purpose,  in  tlie  doublB  ponUIicals  of  Benedict  XIll.  and 
Gregory  XII.,  a  couocil  was  held  at  Pisa  in  1409,  whose  election  of 
Alesander  V.  added  a  third  pope  to  the  two  whodispuled  the  posaesuoa 
of  the  tiaia.  It  was  not  until  the  council  of  Constance  deposed  all  the 
three,  and  electftd  ,Martin  V.  in  their  stead,  followed,  in  14S9,  bj  the 
reeipiBtion  of  Clement  Vm.,  that  these  divisions  in  the  church  wera 
entirely  extinguished.  Martin,  in  contemut  of  his  promises,  published 
only  seven  nnimporlant  decrees,  hy  nhicEi  he  pretended  to  satisfy  the 
complaints  and  demands  of  the  council.  In  1418,  he  dissolved  it,  and 
mmed  Pavia  for  the  neit  place  of  meeting,  but  the  aasemhly  was  even* 
taslly  held  at  Basle  under  EagenJus  IV.  Independently  ot'^lhe  correc- 
tion of  nhuaes,  this  body  had  to  deliberate  on  a  reunion  with  the  Greek 
church  and  other  schismatic  communions.  The  first  object  was  attained 
by  deereein?  the  abolition  of  "annates,  icserres,  and  cupeclatiTea." 
TtttBOfe,  alarmed  at  these  bold  meaautea,  wished  to  dissolve  the  couo' 
en ;  but  the  members  asserting  their  Hupremai-y  by  force,  accused  Enge- 
nias  of  heresy,  and  deposed  him.  The  reforms  affected  at  Constance 
and  Basic  had  not  all  the  happy  results  that  were  expected ;  neverthe- 
less, they  were  adopted  in  France  by  the  Piagmalic  Sanction  of  Bourges, 
1439 ;  and  the  diet  of  Aschaffenborg  accepted  the  German  conco^at, 
drawn  up  in  terms  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  holy  see,  1448.  The 
Emperor  Frederick  III.,  who  desired  to  be  crowned  in  the  Roman  capir 
lal,  withheld  nosacrifire;  and  his  coronntion  in  1453  was  accompanted 
^  a  total  renunciation  of  the  rights  of  the  empire  over  that  ancient  city. 
Sncc  this  period,  the  authority  of  the  popes  has  been  supreme  in  Rome ; 
and  the  conspiracy  of  the  tribune  Porcari  in  1453  was  the  lust  struggle 
for  Kpublican  liberty. 

The  chief  resolutiona  of  the  assembly  at  Eacle  were  those  of  iha  fourth  siHi 
fifth  sesaionB:  one  declarine  the  supremscy  of  general  council!,  an  hsving 
Mceived  by  divine  righl  an  luihorily  la  which  every  rank,  even  the  pa[iBl.  must 
nbmit  in  mailera  of  failh.  and  in  the  roformaiion  of  the  church ;  the  other 
daelsrea  liable  to  punishment  every  person,  not  oicepting  the  pope  himwlf,  that 
A*n  nfaae  to  obey  any  couninl  iawfuDy  iwemblcd.  lliese  dccreea.  tho  great 
boan  of  the  moderate  papsta,  ara  not  of  direct  practical  imparlance  ;  but  thoy 
■nvad  to  check  ihe  uiurpalions  of  the  kd  of  Rome,  by  the  atiknawledgmenl 
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•f  a  nipeiior  tathoritr.  TIm  same  anembly  flrther  enacted  that  anodMr 
general  ooundl  aboold  be  held  in  five  yean;  a  second  at  *iie  end  of  ••▼•« 
more ;  and  at  intenrals  of  every  ten  years  afterwards.  Their  proooeition  om  the 
fidth  to  be  kept  with  heretics  will  be  noticed  below.  This  synoa  furthor  took 
away  the  cup  from  the  l«iy,  ordering  that  *'  the  Lord's  supper  should  b« 
reeoiTed  by  them  only  in  om  kind,  t.  s.  the  bread." 

H088ITCS.— Since  the  cruel  extirpation  of  the  Albigenset,  the  pope 
and  church,  who  assumed  to  be  sole  interpreters  of  Scripture,  had  reigned 
-without  obstacle;  but  the  imprudent  obstinacy  of  John  XXII.,  in  1324, 
excited  complaints  and  accusations  affainst  the  holy  see,  which  proved 
the  forerunners  of  the  Reformation.  The  Franciscans,  whom  the  pope 
Tiolently  persecuted,  furnished  in  thirty-four  years  no  fewer  than  two 
thousand  victims  to  the  pontifical  executioners.  Tlie  publications  de- 
scribing the  disorders  of  the  court  of  Avignon  were  followed  up  in 
ESn|rland  with  an  effect  still  more  fatal  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  John 
Wickliffe,  by  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  English 
tongue,  inflicted  a  severe  blow  on  the  authority  of  the  cler^.*  His 
doctrines  spread  rapidly  beyond  this  country ;  and  in  the  university  of 
Prague  arose  the  great  predecessor  of  Luther.  John  Huss  began  by 
preaching  against  the  disorderiy  lives  of  churchmen,  and  soon  adopted 
the  principles  of  Wickliffe,  with  which  he  became  familiar,  by  moans 
of  the  booics  his  fnend  Jerome  had  brought  frojn  Oxford.  Some  time 
afVerwards,  Boniface  IX.  sent  monks  into  Bohemia  charged  with  the 
sale  of  indulgences :  this  scandalous  traffic  was  forbidden  by  Sigis- 
mond ;  and  Huss  seized  the  opportunity  of  declaiming  against  the  power 
of  the  pope  to  grant  them.  When  the  reformer's  exertions  in  defence  of 
the  privileges  of  the  university  had  promoted  him  to  the  rectorship,  he 
spoke  more  freely,  and  even  attackea  the  papal  supremacy.  Alexander 
Y.  inteifered  energetically  to  crush  the  rising  heresy  ;  but  although  in 
1413  he  excommunicated  Huss  and  laid  Prague  under  an  interdict,  the 
rector  continued  to  disseminate  his  doctrines.  For  this  conduct  he  was 
cited  before  the  council  of  Constance,  the  states-general  of  Christendom, 
as  it  has  been  called,  1414.  Under  a  safe-conduct  from  Sigismond, 
Huss  reached  the  place  of  meeting,  where  he  was  soon  thrown  into 
prison,  and  detained  half  a  year  before  his  first  interrogation,  5th  June 
1415.  About  a  month  afterwards,  judgment  was  pronounced  on  a  series 
of  thirty-nine  articles  professed  to  be  taken  from  his  works,  his  books 
were  condemned  to  be  burnt,  and  himself  given  over  to  the  secular 
power.  He  perished  at  the  stake,  protesting  his  orthodoxy  to  the  lastj 
in  1416,  his  disciple,  Jerome  of  Prague,  underwent  a  simUar  fate. 

*  The  trtntlttiofi  and  reading  of  the  Mble,  after  the  Valgate  bad  ceased  to  be  Intel' 
licible,  was  by  no  meani  Interdicted,  althoofh  the  Legenda  of  Sainta  were  more  admired 
Tm  New  Tattament  waa  rendered  into  German  by  two  diflferent  partiaa  in  the  nlntb 
aentunr,  and  detached  boolci  had  been  translated  into  French  before  the  twelfth.  When 
tho  spread  of  heretical  opinions  began  to  disturb  the  orthodox  believer,  it  waa  thought 
■cceMary  to  provide  againat  lawleaa  interpretation ;  and,  accordingly,  the  eouocil  of 
TVHiloaae,  in  1339,  prohibited  the  laity  firom  posaeaaing  the  Scripturea. 

t  Hallam  remarks,  that  "  the  ar^ndalons  breach  of  fkith— tha  violation  of  the  aai^ 
conduct— which  the  council  induced  Sigismond  to  commit  on  that  occasion,  is  notorious.. 
But  perhapa  it  is  not  equally  ao,  that  it  recognised  by  a  anlemn  decree  the  flagitioaa 

Cinaple,  that  no  faith  or  promise  ourht  to  be  kept  with  Husa,  by  natural,  divine,  or 
Lnan  law,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Catholic  religion.  No  breach  of  fkith,  he  eontinoea, 
aaa  be  axeoiMd  by  our  opinion  of  ill-deaert  in  the  party,  or  by  a  narrow  interpretatiofi 
it  out  own  eogagamanta.    Every  capitulation  oaght  to  ba  conacruad  Ihvoamwy  lor  tkf 
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The  news  of  these  executions  excited  general  icdigiiiilipn  Ihrongnout 
Bohemia,  where  ihe  doctrine  of  cammunion  in  boih  kjnil*  and  etangeli- 
ul  Beir-dcnial  had  made  ureal  progieaa.  All  the  chuiches  ef  Piagos 
rO'^choed  the  panegyrics  of  Hues;  medals  were  struck  in  his  honour; 
and  at  leogth  a  sobmn  TestiTal  wis  appointed  to  com  meliorate  his  mar- 
tjtdom.  Angrj  Teelinirs  both  against  Germans  nnd  Komans  now 
ftnnuuDced  a  speedy  outbreak;  and  in  John  of  Trocznow,  aumsmed 
Zisca,  was  found  a  leader  In  the  war  agsiust  the  church.  His  partisans 
soon  amounted  to  the  number  of  40,000 ;  and  to  provide  s  stronghold  for 
Ihem,  he  caused  lines  to  he  dmwn  around  tlie  summit  of  8  mcuntaio, 
which  he  called  'l\ibor  —  the  Bohemian  word  for  a  camp  or  tent — 
whonce  his  followers  derived  their  appellation  of  Tahoiltes.  The 
Hussites  gare  full  scope  to  their  futjr,  so  that  they  destroyed  550  oionas- 
leries  before  Iho  end  of  Ihe  year.  This  violence  brou?hl  Sigismoiu) 
Into  Moravia;  and  by  means  of  the  crusade  then  preached,  he  united 
140,000  men  under  his  banner.  This  numerous  ho^t  was  defeated  by 
the  Bohemians  anued  with  iron  flails,  and  nearly  ell  tlie  Morsvian 
nobiiity  perished  on  the  Geld  of  battle.  Zisca  havmg  died  in  H24  of 
the  plague,  the  Taborilea  separated  into  two  bodies,  which  continued  to 
dovastale  Bavaria,  Misnu,  and  Lusalia.  Their  ravages  were  terminated 
by  the  concessions  of  tlie  council  of  Basle. 

Council  or  Florekce,  1439. — Under  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  a  council 
was  held  at  Florence,  whither  il  had  been  Iransferted  from  Ferrara,  for 
the  purpose  of  terminating  the  Greek  schism.  Tlie  Emperor  John  Pa- 
IseologuB,  after  a  brief  discussion,  acceded  lo  the  Roman  confession  of 
faith,  recognising  especially  the  doctrines  thai  the  "Holy  Ghost  pro- 
ceedoth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,^'  and  thai  the  Bishop  of  Horns 
was  Ihe  head  of  the  universal  church.  The  wound  now  seemed  healed; 
but  when  the  emperor  relumed  lo  Constantinople,  ho  met  with  such  nn 
opposition  to  the  re-union  of  the  two  churches,  that  he  dared  not  perse- 
rere.  In  the  sabsequent  overthrow  of  the  Greek  kingdom,  Pope 
Nicholas  V.saw  the  judgment  of  an  oSendtd  Deity.  In  1492,  ihe  papal 
crown  was  disgraced  by  Alexander  Vl.  (Rodetic  Borgia],  whose  profli- 
gate career,  scarcely  possible  lo  be  exaggerated,  was  ended  hy  hik 
orinking  the  poison  he  had  mingled  for  anatbei. 


APPENDIX  TO  PART  SECOND. 

Commtrce,  lAe  Prograt  of  Learning,  Digcoten'et,  ^c. 


„_  EC — The  commcrcs  ofWoslem  Europe  was  nimoil  enliratr  Inter- 

npled  between  the  fall  of  Rome  and  the  scceuion  of  Chactemngne,  al  wliieb 
Wor  period  the  cliies  of  Italy  bef^n  to  form  s  conneiion  with  the  ports  of  tb« 
Oraak  eminre.  While  CoiuiiminoplB  flourished,  the  ireosuru  of  the  BaM 
wen  brauabl  ihilher  by  caravan*  from  India,  ibrough  Candahar  and  Perria; 
bj  the  DorQiefn  routes  along  the  Csspian  and  EuiLine  aeas  ;  by  the  Eii^rale* 
and  ihenca  overland  to  the  Syrisn  pant:  or  lastly,  by  way  of  ihe  Red  Sea  and 

«__.       ._  _„    ._  ..._   .__.i    ,    pi„_   (5,^,^   „„j  Venico.  in  lbs 

la  of  foreign  trade.     The  pctaccuted 
mtile  fyatem  ;  and  by  the 
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oratory,  thiown  almost  entirely  into  their  hands.    The  Crusades  formed  a 

G'and  epoch  in  the  history  of  commerce,  by  the  introduction  of  silk  and  sugar 
to  the  we^i  of  Europe.  Five  hundred  years  before,  in  551,  silk* worms  nad 
been  brougiit  from  China  into  Greece,  and  were  successfully  reared  in  the 
Morca. 

In  the  fourteenth  centuKy,  the  Genoese  traded  with  India  through  the  Black 
Sea;  as  did  the  Venetiam  through  Cj^ypt  and  Syria.  The  circumnavigation 
of  Africa  proved  as  fatal  to  the  commercu  of  Venice  as  did  the  fall  of  Constan* 
tinople  to  her  great  rival.  So  lon^  as  the  Mediterranean  was  the  r^i'dium  of 
commercial  intercourse,  Venice,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  cl  ilised 
world,  possessed  the  whole  trade  of  the  East ;  and  such  were  her  resources 
derived  from  the  traffic,  that  five  millions  of  gold  crowns  were  expended  in 
opposing  the  memorable  league  of  Cambray,  1508.  The  maritime  communica- 
tion opened  by  the  Portuguese  with  India  in  1497.  deprived  the  republic  of  the 
wealth  of  the  E^t;  while  the  discovery  of  America  directed  the  attention  of 
Western  Europe  to  a  wider  field  of  mercantile  and  naval  enterprise.  Another 
extraordinary  event  again  changed  the  course  of  commerce  :  an  inundation  of 
the  sea  formed  a  connexion  between  the  ocean  and  a  lake  since  called  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  and  thus  Amsterdam  became  a  maritime  port  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  Hanseatic  league,  which,  in  1241,  facilitatea  the  progress  of  the 
interior  trade  of  Europe,  began  to  decline  from  1370. 

The  grand  commercial  route  was  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  various 
passages  of  ihe  Alps,  particularly  across  the  'I'yrol  and  by  the  St.  Gothard.  The 
Bcconoi  line  proceeded  from  Greece  to  Ru8sia,  passing  by  Vienna  and  Ratisbon. 
A  third  road  extended  from  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  Marseilles,  to 
the  Atlantic.  The  merchandise  brought  by  these  channels  was  distributed  at 
the  several  fairs  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  all  goods  were  exempt  from  toll, 
and  of  Champagne,  where  mi^ht  be  seen  merchants  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  known  world.  Spain  furnished  arms,  nlk,  and  Cordovan  leather ; 
while  Germany,  in  return  for  the  wines  of  France  and  spices  of  the  East, 
exported  beer,  cloth,  and  metals. 

In  England  the  charter  of  John,  1215,  declared  a  uniformity  of  weights  and 
measures;  and  in  1331,  Edward  III.  endeavoured  to  brin^  from  the  Low 
Countries  a  number  of  the  discontented  weavers.  In  the  thirty-seventh  year 
of  his  rei^n,  it  was  enacted  that  every  merchant  or  artificer  worth  JC500  in 
^oods  and  chattels  might  dress  like  a  squire  of  £100  a-year,  and  so  on  in  a 
rising  scale.  In  1348,  Spanish  horses  of  Arabian  breed  were  exchanged  for 
sheep ;  a  barter  which  created  new  sources  of  wealth  in  both  countries.  Agri- 
culture especially  flourished  in  England ;  and  it  is  to  this  triple  combinatioi:  of 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  rural  economy  that  she  is  indebted  for  her 
splendour  and  power. 

Woollen  Trade.  — The  introduction  into  England  of  the  important  manu- 
facture of  woollen  cloth  was  the  work  of  Edward  III.  Flanders  tiad  previously 
been  the  great  centre  of  the  trade,  whence,  by  the  institution  of  yearly  fairs, 
960,  all  continental  Europe  was  supplied.  English  wool  had  long  been  exported 
to  the  Netherlands,  but  principally  by  German  and  Italian  merchants.  Henry 
I.  had  endeavoured  to  establish  manufactures  of  fine  wool  in  1111,  by  a  settle- 
ment of  Flemings  at  Ross  in  Pembrokeshire.  The  abuses  of  monopoly,  and 
the  tumults  to  which  they  gave  rise,  drove  many  workmen  firom  Holland  and 
Flanders  into  this  kingdom,  1331,  where  they  obtained  such  privileges  as 
encouraged  them  to  resume  their  occupations.  The  serges  of  Ireland  wers 
much  esteemed  in  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  centtiry,  before  which  period  the 
woollen  trade  of  Catalonia  had  been  firmly  established. 

FitherirM.— 'The  earliest  authentic  account  of  the  herring-fishery  on  the  coast 
of  Norway  extends  as  far  back  as  to  978.  At  the  beginning;  of  the  fifteenth 
oentury  the  Netherlands  rivalled  the  Hanse  Towns,  not  only  in  their  woollen 
manufactures,  but  in  their  method  of  pickling  herrings,  a  superiority  which 
thoy  attained  about  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  great  shoal  from  the 
■oathem  shores  of  the  Baltic,  first  to  those  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and,  ia 
1394,  to  that  of  Britain. 

XcMd  CWf.— The  first  maritime  eode  waa  that  of  RMdes,  wnieh  waa  ratire^ 
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appehdix  to  rxwr  iscoitD.  34ti 

m  tbat  of  AnaUi.  Richard  I.  of  Enjluid  is  luppowd  In  havg  drawn  up  iha 
Mwaof  Oieron,  1194;  bul  the  code  of  Bmcelont,  1365,  bctronie  Uis  fu<id*ru«aiBl 
WW  of  contmerce.  Same  aucli  rrgulaiions  w«[«  neceuarjr  to  pravont  yincy 
•od  iba  baibaroua  euiiom  of  tepriaaU. 

Banla,  ^, — The  iiWer  mines  of  Miinis,  ditcovend  in  fi9S.  Bflbrdod  a  mora 
Boonuiienl  mesni  oflndine  than  bj  tiDrler.  'I'hs  iJKMlern  funding  sysieni  dtitaa 
from  IITS.  when  a  forced  lonn  waa  railed  al  Venice.  General  Itllers  of  cradil 
■re  meniionrd  about  I'JOOi  bilia  of  exchange  were  known  in  135a ;  andlhsttral 
baak  of  exchange  uid  depoail  wu  eelnblielied  m  Barcelona,  1401.  In  I23fi,  in 
Mleoipt  was  made  in  Chuia  to  inlcoduca  a  paper  currency  for  ibe  relief  of  iba 
government,  bui  il  (ailed  from  ihe  want  orpublic  confidence. 

GunpoiodtT. — The  maitufaclura  of  gunpowder  waa  known  to  the  Chlntaa 
■bout  A.  D.  eS  J  but  no  Iracea  of  it  are  ducoverable  in  Europe  before  the  rniddle 
of  (he  ihirteenih  cenlur;,  when  it  ia  aaid  to  have  been  used  by  the  Spaniah 
Moora  in  defence  of  the  city  of  Niebla.  1249.  Cannon  appear  to  ha*e  been 
firal  employed  by  the  King  oi  Granada,  when  he  beneeed  Baia in  1 3 IS;  and 
by  Edward  IIL  u  Creasy,  131G.  Muskets  were  inlro3iu«d  about  1411,  and 
bomba  in  UK. 

PriiUiiig — The  art  of  printing  wifh  moyeahle  lypaa  waa  Inrented  about  the 
middle  of  the  6fleenth  century  ;  but  iu  otigiu  ia  involved  in  much  uncertainly, 
no  teas  than  Rfleen  cities  and  a  greater  number  of  individuals  laying  claim  in 
the  honour,  'I'iie  taking  of  impreasiona  from  eiTgraved  blocks  or  plates  ii  very 
■ndani,  and  wu  known  to  the  BabyloniaTis  and  Romans.  I'be  Chinese  are 
much  progrBf- 


Oniienburg  of  Sirasburg.  Faust,  and  Schooffer,  ht    .   _. , ... 

be  contused,  conaummaied  this  valuable  diacovery.  The  first  printed  book  waa 
B  Latin  Bible,  1450-1456,  known  aa  ibe  "  Maiarin  Bible,"  from  a  copy  having 
boen  discovered  al  Paris  in  the  library  of  the  Cardinal  Maiarin.  The  first 
work  printed  in  England  waa  executed  at  Oxford,  UiiS,  three  yBire  before 
Gaxlon  began  to  print  in  Westminsler  Abbey. 

Tit  Grtal  Plane. — An  eitrsontinary  continuance  of  heavy  rnn-storma  in 
the  winter  of  1345  and  the  following  spring,  by  causing  the  almost  entire  failure 
aflhe  harveala  in  Eatope,  produced  a  severe  famine,  which  rendered  the  popu- 
klion  very  susceptible  of  contagion.  The  Eieai  plague  raged  in  every  country 
•f  Europe,  carrying  off  nearly  ihree-Rfiha  oT  the  inhabitants.  It  began  in  iho 
Lavani  about  134fi,  and  thence  extended  to  Sicily.  Piai.  and  Genoa;  thaauRitr- 
inga  (^  Florence  gave  occasion  to  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio,  In  I34S,  it 
i|VBad  over  France  and  t^pain,  reaching  Brimin  the  neil  year.  In  1350.  it 
cwalcd  Germany  and  other  norihern  siatea,  continuing  generally  lUraut  fire 
mitntha  in  each  country, 

GipsMS. — In  the  year  1417.  the  gipsies  first  appeared  in  Moldavia,  Wallachia, 
•ltd  Hungary.  It  ia  extremely  probable  that  the  terror  spread  by  Tamerlane's 
iovasioa  of  India,  140S.  drove  out  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  these  ara 
IIm  Zugiri  (Wanderers),  known  aa  Bohemtaiia  in  France,  and  'Gipsiea  (i.  (. 
Siyptians}  in  England. 

Seinnil  ^  the  Artt  and  Lntninr. — The  revival  of  the  fine  arts  illumined  iha 
'  (Ion  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  cliurch  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  waa  conipletod 
h  lOTl :  Notre  Dame  in  Paris  waa  founded  1163.  and  occupied  1D0  years  in 
Mldingj  Weslminaier  Chapel  was  rebuilt  by  Henry  III.  in  1220,-  the  dome 
at  calhsdral  of  Fisi  was  the  first  model  of  the  Tuscan  order ;  Cimabue.  born 
n  Fbrence  1240.  was  the  restorer  of  oil-painting:  while  his  pupil  Uinitn  iniro 
fcoed  rules  and  added  dignity  lo  the  art.  The  gardens  of  Lorenio  de  Medid, 
filled  with  the  jtredoDs  remains  of  Bnli<]uity,  were  the  nursery  of  m ' — ■— 


tie  preciona  re ,-  .,.     --    —     .,    -  - 

lieularly  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  attained  the  higheal 

painting.  Kutpiiue,  and  archileelurs,  Finignerra,  in  MtiO,  or  rathe 
umni^the  an  of  engraving  ;*  and  by  IGoa,  the  sublime  and  gracefi 
tijtia  of  Raphael  were  accurately  transferred  to  paper. 


as  early  a  dale  as  I44D.    tV(H>il.ca(tai 
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From  the  foil  of  Rome  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne  there  was  ^  lon^  period 
«f  Tiolence  and  ignorance ;  during  which  the  islands  of  Britain  and  irelanJ 
claim  the  honour  of  sheltering  the  exiled  learning  of  Europe.    Situated  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  barbarian  ravages,  thejr  afforded  an  asylum,  from  which  Um 
i  i  Miidents  were  Sffain  expelled  by  the  maritime  ravages  of  the  Danes  and  North- 

I  men,  to  diffuse  their  knowledge  over  the  Empire  of  the  West.  The  conventual 

i  Mhools,  established  by  Charlemagne,  became  the  means  of  arresting  the  utter 

I  I  decay  of  learning. 

;  I     '        The  dialects  of  France,  Italy,  and  Portugal,  are  derived  from  one  common 

i  aource ;  for  **  Rome  impoised  not  only  her  yoke  but  her  language  upon  con- 

'  quered  nations.'*    The  progressive  corruption  of  the  Latin  language  by  the 

adoption  of  foreign  words,  and  by  the  loss  of  many  works  of  standard  outhority, 

conduced  to  theTormation  and  peculiarities  of  its  several  derivatives.    Still  it 

did  not  cease  to  be  spoken  in  France  until  the  eighth  century;  but  in  813,  we 

I  '  iind  the  lUmane*  tongue  completely  established.    In  Italy,  tne  change  appears 

to  have  taken  place  earlier. 

With  the  disuse  of  Latin  all  the  learned  pursuits  were  abandoned,  and  the 
eatabiishment  of  Christianity  alone  preserved  the  remains  of  ancient  literature, 
which  found  refuge  in  the  monastic  institutions.  The  first  great  step  towards 
a  revival  of  letters  appeared  in  the  foundation  of  universities.  Paris,  in 
1100,  became  famous  by  the  teaching  of  William  of  Champeauz,  and  of  his 
rival  Abelard.  Oxford  was  a  flourishing  school  about  1200,  and  Cambridge 
was  incorporated  in  1231.  Bologna  claims  a  higher  antiauity.  Those  seats 
of  the  muses  owed  their  reputation  to  the  "scholastic  philosoDhy" — an  intri- 
cate web  of  logical  and  metaphysical  subtleties,  founded  on  Jke  dialetics  of 
Aristotle. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  Romance  langaase  separated  into  the  Lamgut 
iT  Oe  and  the  Langue  <r  OtI,  Proven^l  and  Northern  French.  The  celebrated 
Troubadours  now  appeared :  and  the  Floral  games  of  Toulouse  and  the  Courts 
of  Love  attracted  the  chivalry  of  Europe.  French,  properly  so  called,  began 
.0  be  spoken  prior  to  1 100,  and  England  was  the  earliest  school  of  iu  literature,  i 

ind  the  resort  of  the  Norman  trouveurM,  \ 


The  English  language  was  formed  at  a  later  period  than  either  of  the  above- 
mentioned  dialects :  the  earliest  tolerable  writer  was  the  author  of  Piers  Plow- 
man's Vision.  wickUffe  first  displayed  the  copiousness  and  energy  of  the 
language ;  and  Oeoffrey  Chaucer,  born  in  1328,  is  justly  esteemed  me  father 
of  English  poetry. 

The  oldest  Italian  poet  is  not  earlier  than  the  year  1193.    Dante,  the  first 

great  one  of  modem  Italv,  was  bom  1265 ;  his  noble  poem,  the  Divine  Comedy,  i 

was  written  in  exile,    lie  died  in  the  year  1321.    Petrarch  followed  at  an  i  ; 

interval  of  eighty-three  years,  1304,  and  gave  a  polish  to  the  language  which  i  | 
the  other  had  formed.    He  was  among  the  first  to  urge  the  study  of  Greek 

literature,  and  was  successful  in  recovering  many  of  the  treasures  of  tbt  !  ' 

aiicient  classics.    Boccaccio,  born  1313,  kindled  his  poetic  ardour  at  the  tomb  !  j 

of  Virgil ;  but  he  is  more  justly  famous  as  the  father  of  Italian  prose  composi*  [  < 

Cion.    About  this  period  the  French  commenced  turning  their  old  metrical  | ; 

romances  into  prose— en  evidence  that  the  prosaic  genius  of  their  <^ect  began  j ! 

to  be  felt    The  language  and  poetry  of  Spain  were  not  developed  before  the  I  • 

'  '          BSteenth  century.  ! 

The  arrival  of  Barlaan,  a  Calabrian  monk,  at  Avignon  was  an  epoch  ia  J : 

Bterary  history.    He  read  Plato  and  Homer  vrith  Petrarch,  whose  example  1 1 

attracted  the  attention  of  ItaW.    Cosmo  de  Medici  established  an  academy  at  i  j 

Florence  about  1450,  solely  for  the  study  of  Plato :  Nicholas  V.,  on  the  con  1 1 

trarVf  fovoured  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.    The  progress  of  learning  was  | ! 

fiuafitated  by  the  invention  of  linen  paper  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  public  | ! 

libraries  wera  soon  afterwards  formed.    To  Poggio  we  are  indebted  for  the  I 

i 
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UH  vamm  asm. 

UMtioa.  TKe  anxlilioi]  o(  iha  Ulnwiing  ciuKi,  in  the  tngn  of  Edirini  HL 
«  Henry  VI..  wai  bellor  tliid  nt  prescnl.  In  ihe  fonrtMntb  conlnrr  a  harreM. 
nwQ  nid  lounKaca  n-oay,  ibus  «nabliDg  him  in  i  woek  lo  bur  a  cooia  nf 
wheal,  which,  at  the  aTcng«  of  Uie  [am  iweniy  yeara,  would  now  coal  about 
«».  In  im  iMp«ra'  wagM  were  iiiod  by  law  ai  ihreepenoo  a-dsy,  wiihoTt 
fcod.  pqual  ip  5a.  ai  preaeat;  m  1424.  a[  e»ep«iiM,  equal  to  6»,  8d. ;  tho»  of 
orduiory  workinin  boing  aomewhsi  ]e«a.  In  144J,  a  head-ihepheid  had  £\, 
4«.  ■  yoar,  eiiai«»ienl  to  »bout  £20,  md  m  ilieii  ordinary  diei  labourers  lued  i 
fond  deal  of  anunal  liMd. 

Coniuk:  HnJIsm.  Middle  hgta,  cL.  iz.  n.  I  ud  1 1  ud  MUlar'i  Ltcaum 
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l^R  grent  hiatorical  and  political  eTenUi  wtiich  elianieieme  this  last 
period  uf  Universal  History  were  brought  about  bj  many  concurreol 
arcumstancea,  suBioienlly  united  in  mpeet  of  date  to  form  a  niurked 
diSeTEiice  betneen  the  middle  agva  and  the  eTents  of  modern  limes. 
Tlis  inltoduclioo  of  the  mariner's  compass  was  followed,  tlioash  at  a 
long  interval,  by  the  discorery  of  America  and  by  tlie  circumnavigBtiaD 
^Africa;  while  the  inTention  of  printing  prepared  Iha  way  for  the  intel- 
Isetual  and  religious  changes  oflfccted  by  Luther  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  oonaideiing  the  actual  state  of  Europe,  we  must  not  foi?el  the 
iBflnenqe  ef  race  and  language.  The  naliona  of  the  South,  with  theif 
Bomaa  habits  and  dialects,  were  in  almost  constant  opposition  to  those 
of  die  North,  whose  language  and  manners  were  of  uermaDie  origin. 
Id  the  West,  civilisation  was  rapidly  developed,  and  carried  to  the  most 
dislant  countries,  whereas  in  the  East,  the  people,  chiefly  of  Sclavonic 
,  lineage,  were  too  much  engaged  in  opposing  the  barbarians  to  make 
■ny  great  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace.  Similar  causes  will  also 
•neount  for  the  backH-ardness  of  the  Scandinuvian  tribes,  who  were  so 
hi  removed  from  the  influence  of  refinetnent. 

In  all  the  nations  of  Gothic  descent,  which  alone  were  strictly  under 
Iho  feudal  law,  a  powerful  middle  class  arose  by  degrees,  anil  supported 
the  kings  against  the  barons.  Uut  tlie  struggle  was  long  and  severe  eie 
the  people  triumphed.  In  the  middle  of  the  filWenth  century,  feudal- 
iain  waa  dominant  in  the  Empire;  it  had  humbled  the  Caatilian 
moonrchs,  and  preserved  its  supremacy  in  Portugal,  England,  and 
Naples  J  in  .Scotland  it  was  attacked  by  the  sovereigns ;  while  in  France, 
Charles  VIIL,  successful  in  recovering  those  provinces  coaquei«d  by 
the  English,  paved  the  waj  for  its  abolition;  and,  before  the  end  of  the 
century.  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  Henry  VII.  of  England,  and  Louis  XI.  of 
France,  had  established  the  royal  power  on  its  ruins.  Sweden,  whloh 
imi  been  onited  to  Denmark  during  sixty  years,  broke  the  union  of  Csl- 
mar;  Rassia  emancipated  herself  from  the  Tnrtar  yoke :  and  IheTeU' 
tooic  order  of  kniehts  became  the  vassals  of  Poland.  Baring  the  time 
tiie  emperor  wai  busied  in  founding  the  greatness  of  his  house,  and 
Germany  in  repairing  the  evils  inflicted  by  her  political  and  rcHgtona 
wua,  all  the  Eastern  states  were  menaced  by  the  Turks,  vehtm  tha 
Hlingariani  at  length  arrested  In  their  victorious  career.  By  the  middle 
of  dw  sixteenth  century,  the  Reformed  doctiiDei  were  already  spivsd 
IMS) 
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tiirouriuMit  Europe,  pardenlaily  in  France,  England,  Scotland,  and  Um 
Low  Coontriet.  Spain  alone  remained  cIobm  against  them,  and  o^ 
eame  their  most  determined  adyersair. 

The  Eastern  and  Northern  states  did  not  long  remain  strangers' to  the 
European  republics.  During  the  riTalry  of  Frimcis  I.  and  Charles  YI., 
Turkey  was  identified  with  the  European  system ;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  serenteenth  century,  Sweden  interfered  in  a  resolute  manner  in 
^e  affairs  of  her  southern  neighbours.  It  was  now  that  France  assumed 
a  high  position ;  and  Louis  XlV.  dictated  to  Europe  so  long  as  his  an 
tagonists  were  composed  of  the  divided  Empire,  Holland,  and  Spain* 
dien  almost  ruined ;  but  his  influence  and  power  were  eclipsed  so  soon 
as  William  III.,  in  1688,  ascmded  the  British  throne,  and  was  enabled 
to  wield  the  extensive  resources  of  his  new  kingdom.  In  concert  with 
Holland,  the  English  destroyed  the  pretensions  of  France  to  the  dominion 
of  the  sea,  and,  m  union  with  Austria,  confined  her  within  her  proper 
limits,  though  they  could  not  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  Bourbon 
on  the  Spanish  throne.  Swc«ien  was  the  principal  northern  power : 
twice  she  effected  considerable  conquests,  but  was  too  feeble  to  maintain 
a  lastinff  supremacy.  Her  career,  too^  was  checked  by  Russia,  which 
eventually  attained  the  superiority  she  has  ever  since  preserved. 

The  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centary  was  marked  by  the  formation 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Prussia  and  Sardinia.  The  colonial  wars,  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  this  period,  furnished  England  with  an  opportunity  of 
destroying  the  navies  of  France  and  Spain,  and  of  asserting  her  power 
over  the  neutral  states.  The  revolution  of  her  American  dependencies 
threatened  her  influence,  and  terminated  in  the  loss  of  these  important 
settlements;  but,  presenting  a  determined  front  to  her  enemies,  shs 
founded  in  the  East  an  empire  of  vast  wealth  and  extent. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  war  raged  throughout  the  . 
greater  part  of  Europe ;  and  the  very  foundations  of  society  were  shaken 
by  the  most  terrible  revolution  on  record.  The  political  whirlwind 
spread  from  France  over  Europe,  leaving  in  all  directions  the  deepest 
marks  of  its  progress.  But  as  storms  and  tempests  Berve  to  purify  die 
atmosphere,  so  good  has,  in  the  political  world,  sprui  ^  out  of  what  ap« 
peared  to  be  unmingled  evil.  Constitutional  monarchies  are  everywhere 
established,  or  the  way  is  rapidly  preparing  for  them;  and  the  influence 
of  the  middle  class  is  more  directly  felt  m  the  governments  both  of 
England  and  France. 


SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

BaxTAnr  Aim  laEUkin). — 1509,  Henry  VIII. — 1513,  Battle  of  Flodden ;  James 
v.  — 1514,  Wolsey.  — 1527,  Anne  Boleyn.  — 1536,  First  Soppression  of 
Monaateries.— 1542,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland.— 1547,  Edward  ¥1.-1553, 
Mary.— 1558,  EHzabeth. — 1587,  Queen  of  Scotland  beheaded.— 1588,  Spanish 
Armada  defeated. — 1598,  Irish  Revolti 

FaAircs.— 1506,  League  of  Cambray  against  Venice.— 1512,  Battle  of  Raveims. 
—  1515,  Francis  I.  — 1520,  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold.  — 1544,  Battle  of  Cerri- 
soles ;  Boulogne  taken  by  the  English.  — 1545,  Massacre  of  the  Vaudois.-* 
1868,  Calais  rBcavered.^l5dO,  Charles  IX^-lsh,  Mssiwve  of  St.  Barthoi 
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bnww.— 157i,  Henry  ni.— 1688,  Stale*  of  Blms— 1S99,  Henrj  IV.— 1598 

Edicl  of  Nanlei. 
IiALUH  FsBinscLi.  —  ISO!,  NapleB  Conquered  by  French. — 1503.  BalU«  of 

CarigDoU:  1525,  of  Pavii.-— IS37,  Cosmo  da  Medici— 1547,  Fieaehi's  Con- 

tfincy—iseo,  Charlo»  Em«nUBl  ofSaYoy.— 1S85,  Pope  SUtiu  V. 
SrtHisB  Penuiecli. — 1500,  Cliarlei  V.  bom;  Xiroenes,  — 1539.  Lui  Cud- 

liMCwtea— 1555,  Pbilip  II.— 1557,  Sebwban  of  PorlugaL— 1578.  Uaary  I. 

rfFortngal.— 1596,  Cadii  talutn  by  ihe  English. 
Cbitkd  Piotuicxs. — I56S,  Dcalh  ofCouBU  Egmoni  tad  Hara. — 1579,  Unran 

of  Ulrechl, — 15M.  Princo  of  Orange  murdered. — 1597,  Victory  of  Tumhonl. 
OuiuirT.— 1501,  Aallc  Council.— 1517,  Lnthor.— 151!^,  Charles  V.  Emperor. 

—1530,  Dial  of  Augsburg.— 153S,  Anabaptist  War.— 15<5.  Council  of  Tfeni. 

— 15SS,  Trealy  of  Faisou— 1556,  Feidinaad  I. ;  1564.  Marinulian  II. ;  1578, 

Bndoiph  II. 
HoKoiKT  AHP  GoSEMU.— 1490,  LadislBua.- 1516,  Louis  11.-1536.  Battle  at 

Hohu;  John  ZupoU  and  Ferdinand. — 1541.  John  Sigismund. — 1S48,  Here- 
ditary Succession  of  Bohemia. — 1S66,  Turkish  Invuiiin. 
rouHD  »iil  Russii.- 1506,  Sigismund  I.  kiog  of  Poland— 1519.  PoUsh  Wat 

•gdnii  Teutonic  Order.— 1533.  Ivan  IV.— 1550.  New  Code.— 1573,  Henry 

ef  Vatoia. — 1581,  Conquest  of  SilMria. — 1598,  End  of  Rank  Dynasty. 
DWBE,  Sweden,  and  Nokwit.  — 1448.  Chiislian  II.  — 1523,  Guetavui 

Vaaa.  — 1534,  Chriaiian  III.  — 1560,  Erie  of  Sweden.- 1593,  Sigiamund  of 

Poland. 
Tn  East,— 1501.  Iimoel  Sophi.  King  of  Persia.— 1513,  Selim  I.— 1515,  Mogul 

Empire  in  Ihe  East  Indiee.— 1S9I.  BetgtBde  taken.- 152?,  Siege  of  Rhodei. 

-1548,  War  with  Peraia,- 1553,  Roialona.— 1571,  Ealtlo  of  Lepanto.— 

IS74,  Amurath  111.-1585,  Shah  Abbas. 
CCLoaiES.  — 1500,  Brazil  discovered.  — 1503,  Porluguese  firsl  Alablishad  m 

India.- 1506,  Weal  Indies.  — 1513,  Diuovery  of  the  South  Sea.  — 1536, 

Piiarro  in  Peru.— 1581,  Virginia,  ihe  Firit  English  Colony.— 1586,  Davis* 

Tbi  Chckcu. — 1517,  Lulhot.— 1525,  Capuchin  Order.— 1S30.  Cenfeuion  ol 
Aogaburg. — 1533,  Calvinisls. — 1534,  Eaglish  Reformatioa. — 1540,  Jeauili. 
—  1545,  Council  of  Trent.- 154fi.  Soeinians.- 1553,  Su  Francis  Xavier.- 
1568,  Bull  in  Cmi  DoiBmi,— 1573.  Mosiacce  of  St.  Bailholomew.—  1530, 
Chinese  Mission. 

brunoRa,  &c— 1517,  Gun-locks.— 1538,  Lolteriea.— 1548,  Balance  Wheel 
-1502,  Reformed  Calendar;   Od-Painting.  — 1593.  Telescope  and  Tbm- 
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fcd  lo  important  reaulta  in  af^r-limee.     Arthur,  prinoe  of  Wales,  a 
Honry  VIL,  hBTinc;  espoused  Catherine  of  Ata^n,  fonith  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  dying  si*  months  afterwards,  hia  brother. 


nftarwsrda  Henry  VIII.,  accepief  the  hand  of  the  widow;  while  Mar- 
met,  eldpst  (laughter  of  Henry  VII.,  married  James  IV.  of  ScotJaad, 
SiRsh;  InmsiDitiing  rights  to  her  de^endanU  which  at  length  placed 
tte  Stuart  family  on  the  Engliah  throne. 
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Hbitbt  VnL  Bucceeded  bis  father  in  the  year  1509,  at  the  a^  of 
eighteen.  His  accession  to  the  throne  excited  transports  of  joy  m  the 
nation*  which  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  parsimonious  habits  of  his 
predecessor.  The  treasures  amassed  b^  the  latter  furnished  the  young 
King  with  immense  resources :  the  chief  potentates  of  the  Continent 
sought  his  alliance ;  the  treaties  \%  ith  France  were  made  perpetual ;  and 
nothing  was  thought  wanting  to  his  hapniness.  The  celebrated  VVolsey 
now  first  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  politics;  and,  soon  after  his  intro- 
duction to  Henry,  became  the  most  influential  member  of  the  .privy- 
eouncil,  and  was  considered  prime-minister.  Althouflrh  older  than  hia 
majesty,  he  made  it  his  study  to  flatter  and  subserve  the  natural  disposi- 
tion of  his  master  for  luxury  and  every  kind  of  pleasure.  Henry  speedi- 
ly dissipated  in  tournaments  and  banquets  the  wealth  leA  by  his  parent ; 
and  turned  his  attention  to  political  intrigues  and  active  warfare.  Pope 
Julius  II.,  eager  to  expel  the  French,  whom,  in  virtue  of  the  league  of 
Cembray,  he  had  introduced  into  Italy,  spared  no  means  to  gain  his 
support.  He  succeeded  so  far  as  to  interrupt  the  friendly  relations  with 
Louis  Xn.,  and  the  English  king  in  person  led  an  army  into  Flanders, 
where  he  took  Terouenne,  and  routed  the  enemy  at  Guinegate,  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Spurs.  In  Scotlau^t  ^®  arms  of  Henry  were  not  less 
successful ;  and  James  IV.,  the  Scottish  monarch,  was  entirely  iefeated 
and  slain  at  Flodden  in  1513.  But  finding  al  length  that  he  had  been 
the  dupe  of  the  Pope,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Louis  XII.,  giving 
him  in  marriage  hb  sister  Maiy,  1514. 

Francis  I.  renewed  the  treaties  of  his  predecessors,  and  Wolsey 
seised  on  this  opportunity  of  making  himself  agreeable  to  the  French 
ruler,  whose  influence  he  leonired  at  Rome  to  obtain  a  cardinaPs  hat, 
the  object  of  his  ambition.  The  crafty  churchman,  however,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  success  gained  by  his  patron  at  Marignano  to  alarm 
Henry  as  to  the  effect  of  the  victories  of  the  young  and  warlike  sovereign. 
The  long  rivalry  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  consequent  on  the 
elevation  of  the  latter  to  the  imperial  dimity,  for  which  Henry  had  him- 
self been  a  candidate,  bronght  the  English  monarch  into  the  quarrel,  in 
the  first  instance,  as  the  ally  of  the  emperor. 

Discussions  of  a  very  different  character  soon  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  English  monarch.  Henry,  who  piqued  himself  greatly  on  his 
theological  abilities,  was  indignant  at  the  contempt  with  which  Luther 
had  treated  Thomas  Aquinas.  In  support  of  his  favourite  author,  he 
(Somposed  '*  A  Treatise  in  Defence  ot  the  Seven  Sacraments,'*  which 
was  presented  to  the  Pope,  who,  besides  comparing  it  to  the  writings  of 
Jerome  and  Augustin,  gratified  the  king  with  the  title  of  **  Defender  of 
the  Faith,*'  1521.  In  return,  the  ro^al  author,  w^ho  was  not  inaccessible 
to  the  voice  of  praise,  entered  readily  into  the  league  against  the  King 
ot  France. 

The  English  invaded  Picard  v,  and  advanced  to  within  eleven  leagues 
of  Paris,  when  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Francis  at  Pavia  in  1525, 
altered  ihe  policy  of  their  sovereign.  His  intercession  between  the 
esptive  and  Charles  led  to  new  conventions  between  England  and 
Pianos,  whereby  Henr^  gave  up  all  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  the 
latter  country,  which  his  predecessors  had  claimed  sinoe  the  reign  of 
Edward  HI. 

In  15S7,  Henry  was  seixed  with  a  passion  for  Anne  Bolsynt  ooa  ol 
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Iha  queen's  maids  of  honnar ;  and  he  seema  to  hare  ear);  fonned  the 
dengn  of  getting  rid  of  Catherine,  and  making  Ibii  new  laviiiiriLe  his 
wile.  The  quarrel  between  Pope  Clomenl  Vll.  and  Cbsrles  V.  appear- 
ed to  Hear;  a  faYourable  moment  far  BccompliBlunr  his  fiutpose.  Pt»' 
posals  to  annal  the  marriage  had  been  ineSeftuall;  made  to  tlii)  Pop* 
HTkial  months  before  Anne  appeared  at  eoan.  when  the  king*s  doienni- 
nalion  assumed  all  the  violence  naiunil  to  his  charw:ter.  Affecting  to 
hnra  scruoles  as  to  the  lavrfulnees  of  his  union  with  Catherine,  ani 
adopting  the  eipceas  language  of  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  he  forwarded 
a  Ineological  treatise  on  the  subject  to  Clement,  who,  pressed  on  the 
one  nde  DT  R  piinoe  njhom  he  was  desirous  of  conoiliating.  and  on  the 
other  bj  the  euiperor  whom  he  feared,  promised  and  temporized.  In  the 
hope  that  the  passion  of  the  fotmsr  would  cool.  But  this  delay  only 
imtated  Henry  9  impatient  temper,  atMl,  after  a  disgraceful  scene  before 
tte  two  legalos,  he  banished  the  unfortunate  Catherine  from  court,  1539. 
Meanwhile  the  Pope  had  become  reconciled  with  Charles  V.,  at  whose 
liwtiEation  the  case  was  transfened  to  Rome.  For  this  change  the  king 
held  Wotsey  responsible,  who,  orerwhelmed  with  sudden  disgrace,  was 
■tripped  of  his  immense  riches,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart,  1530.  His 
place  was  soon  supplied  b^  Cranmer,  under  whose  advice  Henry  con- 
SoJled  the  principal  universities  of  Europe,  the  majority  of  which  were 
bvoarable  to  his  wishes;  and  to  annoy  and  weaken  the  clergy,  he  in- 


ly eummoned,  and  £100,000  were  oflcred  for  a  full  pardon,  which 
Henry,  who  had  now  resolved  on  entirely  subvening  tiie  papal  au- 
thority, refused  unless  he  were  acknowledged  "Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church  in  England."  Having  attained  his  object,  he  secretly  married 
Anne  Boleyn,  1533 ;  and  after  publicly  acknowledging  his  itew  wife, 
bid  her  crowned  witb  great  ceremony  so  soon  as  Cranmer,  now  railed 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  could  pronounce  the  senlenco  of  divorce 
against  Catherine.  The  parliament  ratified  the  marTiBee'*tili  Anne, 
and  declared  Maty,  the  issue  of  ihe  previous  union,  illegitimate.  It 
sIm  formally  annulled  the  pontitictil  authority,  aiwl  conferred  on  the 
Uog  the  title  of  "  Supreme  Head  of  the  Anglican  Church,"  with  most 
of  uio  spiritual  pterogatives  previously  exercised  by  the  Pope. 

In  iepamti US' from  the  Romish  communion,  Henry  pretended  still  to 
be  orthodox.  Believing  himself  absolute  master  of  the  minds  of  his 
Bubjecis  as  well  as  of  their  bodies,  he  cbaogrd  the  disoipline  of  the 
church,  but  retained  its  doctrines.  In  his  eyes  it  was  equally  criminal 
to  believe  in  the  Pope  or  in  Luther;  and  those  of  either  parly  who  were 
onable  to  disguise  Uieir  sentiments,  were  punished  alike.  In  1535,  two 
illustrious  victima.  Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  perished  on 
the  BoaBold  for  refusing  to  take  the  oelh  of  supremacy ;  and  at  (ha  saiDO 
dme,  Proiestanls  were  dragged  to  the  stake  for  speaking  against  Ihe 
tMramenls  of  the  Roman  church.  The  monks,  whose  credit  had  fallen 
niih  the  power  of  the  ponnf,  detested  the  sacrilege  which  they  coaedved 
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the  king  to  haTa  committed ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Henrjregarded 
them  aa  hia  principal  enemies,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  destroy.  For 
this  purpose,  Cromwell,  his  secretaiy,  was  appointed  '*  royal  vic^erent 
and  vicar-geneial,**  with  orders  to  visit  by  his  commissioners  the  con- 
venU  of  both  sexes  througliout  the  kingdom.  Though  time  had  intro- 
duced abuses  and  disorders  into  these  institutions,  the  visiters  published 
an  exaggerated  relation  of  them.*  The  parliament  immcdiatclv  made 
a  firat  step  towards  the  entire  destruction  of  the  religious  orders,  by  snp- 

{^ressinff  all  monasteries  whose  yearly  income  did  not  exceed  JL^200  ster- 
ing.  By  this  measure,  380  communities  were  abolishes!,  whose  total 
revenue  amounted  to  j£32,000,  besides  plate  and  jewels  to  the  value  of 
iSlOO,000. 

Soon  afler  these  arbitraiy  proceedings,  the  aueen  was  suddenly  arrested 
and  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  being  accused  or  adultery  and  high  treason. 
Seventeen  days  saw  Anne  Boleyn  pass  from  the  throne  to  the  scaffold.  [  I 
There  is  no  doubt  thai  her  vivacitv  and  freedom  of  manner  had  ^iven 
rise  to  suspicion ;  but  the  best  exculpation  of  her  character  is  to  be  found 
in  Henry's  marriage  with  Jane  Se^our,  one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  on 
the  day  succeeding  Anne's  execution,  1636.  During  these  transactions, 
the  violent  reli^ous  changes  had  excited  great  discontent,  particularly 
in  the  north  of  England,  where  several  revolts  broke  out.  Thirty  thou- 
sand of  the  malcontents  marched  towards  London ;  but  they  were  dis- 
persed, and  the  principal  leaders  executed.  These  commotions  increased 
the  king's  dislike  to  tne  monks,  whom  he  not  uijustly  accused  of  being 
the  secret  agents  of  the  insurrection.  To  crush  them  entirely,  he  deter- 
mined to  destroy  all  the  remaining  religious  communities.  The  parlia- 
ment readily  passed  the  necessary  measures ;  and  the  annual  revenue  of 
the  crown  was  augmented  by  an  addition  of  d8 160,000. 

In  the  midst  of  his  hostility  to  the  Romish  church,  Henry  never  failed 
in  his  seal  to  uphold  its  dogmas.  The  parliament,  becoming  daily  more 
servile,  approved  of  his  intolerance  by  the  famous  bill  of  uie  Six  Arti- 
cles, oallao  the  Bloody  Statute, — a  law  which  asserted  the  real  presence 
and  communion  of  one  kind,  forbade  the  marriaee  of  priests,  admitted 
vows  of  chastity,  and  declared  the  utilitj^  of  pnvate  masses,  with  the 
necessity  of  auncular  confession.  Any  violation  of  the  first  article  was 
punishable  with  death;  and  for  the  others,  the  penalties  were  confisca- 
tion of  property  and  imprisonment  during  tiie  royal  pleasure.  To  crown 
all,  the  same  parliament  gave  to  the  king's  proclamations  the  force  of 
statute  law. 

In  1540,  Henry,  left  a  widower  by  the  death  of  hb  queen,  Jane  Sey- 
mour, who  died  m  1537,  twelve  days  afler  giving  birth  to  a  son,  subse- 
quently Edward  VI.,  contracted  a  new  marriage  with  Anne,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Cloves.  His  union  with  this  princess,  whose  personal 
appearance  did  not  correspond  with  Cromwell's  flattering  description, 
led  to  the  destruction  of-  that  favourite,  whose  sudden  exaltation  and 
tyrannical  conduct  had  caused  him  to  be  generally  hated.    The  kins 

Save  him  over  to  his  enemies,  by  whom  he  was  accused  of  heresy  and 
igh  traason ;  the  very  parliament  which  condemned  him  to  death  hav- 

•  The  ■vheUMB  of  tbew  charfet  hu  nevftr  bera  impeached ;  and  tbeir  existence  it  is 
A  MMntre  oooflnDed  by  limilar  imputatioBa  attacbed  to  monaMic  insUtotiona  ewa  of 
thMtlalirdaTilB  ItaJy  and  Spain,  as  may  bo  loen  intlioUfo  oT  Seipio  Rieei,  Mikopof 
PiflCola. 
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Bw,  but  %  few  days  before,  declaied  him  worlhj  lo  be  the  "  -vicar-^na- 
niof  ihe  umveise."  The  dUgtace  of  this  high  officer  wsa  followed  by 
the  divotce  of  the  queen ;  aod  in  less  than  a  month  Ilcnty  niBnted  a  niece 
i>r  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lady  Catherine  Howard,  who  was  decapitated 
■tghleen  montha  afterwaida  on  a  charge  of  incontinence  before  and  after 
marriage.  The  king  next  espoused  Catherine  Parr,  widow  of  Lord 
Latimer.  A  reTolt  in  Ireland,  hostilities  and  negollations  with  ScoUand, 
and  a  war  with  France,  occupied  the  latter  years  of  his  reign. 

As  Henry  was  descended  from  the  Welsh  Tudors,  he  naturally  di- 
lacied  hJB  attention  to  the  country  of  bii  ancestors,  which  was  a  prej 
lo  all  the  disorders  of  feudal  anarchy,  and  where  his  ptoclamations  wets 
without  force.  In  1536,  it  wna  enacted  that  ttie  whole  of  Walea  should 
ba  iocorporaled  with  England,  being  made  subject  to  the  same  lawi, 
ud  authorized  to  send  to  parliament  a  member  for  every  county. 

In  lreh;id,  the  religious  innovations  countenanced  by  the  govemroent 
bad  excited  so  profound  a  sensation  as  to  unite  in  onu  common  cauie 
Ibe  natives  and  the  settlers,  hitherto  apparently  irreconeilable  enemies. 
But  O'Neill,  the  head  of  the  insursenls,  having  been  defeated,  the  other 
chiefs  submitted  to  the  royal  auttiorily.  In  I54S,  that  country  was 
nised  from  a  lordship  to  a  kingdom,  and  several  of  the  most  powerful 
iMders  created  earls,  emong  whom  O'Neil  received  the  title  of  Tyrone. 
Lscllf ,  some  regulations  for  the  administration  of  justice  completed  iu 
MciGoatiDn,  and  the  power  of  the  English  had  never  appeared  moK 
fiimlj  established  since  the  invasion  of  Henry  1L 

The  king.  Ending  his  authority  confirmed  in  England  and  Ireland, 
Wiabed  lo  extend  his  influence  into  Scotland,  and  oblige  his  nopbow, 
Junes  v.,  to  adopthig  reliEious  opinions  and  declare  war  against  Fratice. 
An  Invasion  by  an  English  army  produced  no  olber  effect  than  the  bum- 
iiv  of  a  few  villages ;  and  the  death  of  tlie  Scottish  sovereign,  in  1513, 
1m  to  B  cessation  of  hostilities.  Henry  was  now  at  Iciauro  to  turn  hi* 
Mention  to  France,  whither  he  sent  s  numerous  army,  which  took 
Boulogne.  Afier  the  defection  of  Charles  V.  from  his  alliance,  the  war 
eontinoed  two  years  longer,  but  was  not  marked  by  any  memorable 
0TO1U  In  virtne  of  the  treaty  of  1546,  Henry  retained  his  tranquost* 
WUil  certain  sums  of  money  owing  by  the  enemy  wete  paid. 

The  end  of  this  extraordmary  monarch  now  npidty  approached ;  and 
Ua  death,  on  the  2eth  of  January  1547,  saved  tlie  life  of  the  Duke  of 
Nwfolk,  who  had  been  condemned  to  be  executed  the  following  mont- 

lag. 

SslUm  ihia  dcscriboa  Htnry'a  rule  and  characlcri  —  A  government  sd- 
~'~'  Kerrd  wild  bo  frequent  violalinns  nol  only  of  ihe  chulcred  priiilrgea  of 
It  of  ilinK  alill  mnre  sacred  rights  wbich  nsiionil  law  baa 
IT  hove  been  regarded,  one  would  imagine,  with  just  abhorrence 
It  longinga  for  a  change.    Vet  conipmporarsr  muthoriiiGs  by  no  me»n» 
—    .  ibis  eipBCUuion.  some  laentianing  Henrf  after  his  death  in  tanguaga 
\lagf.    I  do  not  indeed  belieis  tbal  he  had  really  conciliated  his  peoale^s 


lliahmen,   b 


eTeolt^,. 

idseliiin ;  for  (hat  perfect  fear  which  attended  biin 

Bt)t  he  had  a  few  ([ualities  (bit  deserve  eatcein,  und  several  which  ■  nation  i« 
plcMSd  TO  behold  in  ■  aovercign.  lis  was  without  diuimuUtiun ;  his  manners 
Wsrealftbhi,  and  bin  temper  generous.  Though  his  schemes  of  foreign  poticf 
were  mi  very  ngadouB,  and  his  ware  productive' of  no  material  adTsnligii,  yet 
"Wy  were  muformly  aucceasTul.  and  retrieved  tbe  honour  of  the  English  name. 
Bnt  lbs  nun  cause  of  the  reverence  wiifa  which  our  farDfalhcrs  cheriahod  lUs 
kiqi's  memo?,  wa*  the  share  he  had  taken  in  the  Kdormuioa.    ThejBW 
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Ib  hiiv  not  tndaed  the  proMlyte  of  their  &Ith,  hat  the  ■uhrertei  ef  their  < 
power— the  tTenging  miniiter  of  Heaven,  hy  whoee  gisDt  arm  the  chain  of 
■upentition  had  Men  broken,  and  the  pnaon  bunt  aaunder.— C^attttiilifaal 
Awtory  qf  England,  ch.  L 

Read :  Tytler'a  life  of  King  Henry  VIU.  in  Edmburgfa  Cabinet  library. 

Edward  VI.  had  not  reached  his  tenth  year  when  he  ascended  the 
(hrone  in  1547.  Henry  had  fixed  his  majority  at  eighteen*  and  ap- 
pointed sixteen  executors,  assisted  by  twelve  couDsellors*  to  carry  on 
the  government  in  the  meanwhile.  Bat  the  young  king^s  ancle,  the 
ambitioas  Earl  of  Hertford,  by  securing  a  majority  of  the  curators,  was 
i^ppointed  protector  of  the  realm,  and  created  Duke  of  Somerset.  This 
nooleman,  being  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  new  religious  doctrines,  edu- 
cated Edward  in  Protestant  {)rinciples,  and  concerted  with  Cranmer  a 
plan  of  general  reform.  Yet  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution ; 
and  the  duke  suspended  for  a  time  the  episcopal  authority,  appointing 
commissioners  to  visit  the  dioceses.  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
opposed  these  proceedings  with  all  his  influence;  and  to  silence  so 
powerful  an  adversanr,  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 

During  Uiis  time  (Gotland  was  more  than  ever  agitated.  The  mnrdei 
of  Cardmal  Beaton  lighted  np  the  flames  of  civil  war.  The  queen- 
dowager,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  asked  succour  from  France,  and  the  Pro- 
testant party  bad  recourse  to  England.  Somerset,  who  crossed  the 
Tweed  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  proposed  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms 
by  the  marriage  of  the  younff  queen  with  Edward,  and  offered  peace  as 
the  condition.  The  battle  of  Pinkey,  1547,  in  which  more  dian  10,000 
Scots  were  left  on  the  field,  followed  the  refusal.  Instead  of  taking 
advantage  of  this  success,  the  victor  returned  to  London,  where  cabals 
were  forming  against  him  by  his  brother  Lord  Seymour,  and  Dudley, 
earl  of  Warwick.  To  secure  his  populari^,  he  summoned  a  parliament, 
which  repealed  the  most  hateful  laws  of  Henry  VIU.,  including  the 
statute  of  th^  Six  Articles.  Further,  private  masses  were  forbidden,  and 
the  holy  communion  ordered  to  be  administered  in  bread  and  wine, 
while  the  nomination  of  bishops  became  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  roy« 
alty.  In  the  following  year,  the  parliament  enacted  that  the  mass 
should  be  celebrated  in  English,  adopted  the  reformed  liturgy,  and  per- 
mitted the  marriage  of  priests. 

Public  attention  was  now  directed  to  the  stru^ffles  of  the  protector 
U[ainst  his  brother  Lord  Seymour,  who  was  one  of  his  greatest  enemies, 
"nie  ambition  of  the  latter  had  been  nourished  by  his  marriage  with 
Catherine  Parr,  widow  of  Henr^  VIII.,  on  whose  death  he  had  aspired 
to  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Elizabetli.  He  had  numerous  partisans; 
but  being  charged  with  plotting  to  carry  ofi*  the  king  and  change  the 
ffovemment,  he  was  executed  on  the  20th  March  1549.  This,  however. 
Old  not  terminate  the  protector's  embarrassments ;  for  Catholic  priests 
had  stirred  up  the  peasants  of  Devonshire  and  Norfolk,  and  when  these 
insurrections  were  suppressed,  he  had  to  contend  against  the  allied 
Seolch  and  Frfench  amw.  Failingr  in  obtaining  foreign  aid,  and  being 
opposed  by  the  powerful  Warwick  faction,  Somerset  fell  rapidly  from 
his  lofty  station.  He  was  accused  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanoors, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower;  but  his  execution  in  1552,  and  the  title  of 
Dake  of  Northumberland  conferred  on  Warwick,  did  not  satisfy  the  ]at< 
fraoblsman,  whe  aspired  to  the  snpr^me  authority,  foanding  his  amlil- 
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4aa>  views  on  the  delicate  hesllh  of  the  king.  Ha  finl  persuaded  BA- 
ward  to  ohan^e  tlie  order  of  suecGBEion,  representing  Ihat  Maty  and 
Elitabclh.  Iiavug  been  declamd  ilkgiunmie  bjr  the  parliameat,  cauld 
not  ascend  the  throne  ;  that  the  religion  and  birth  of  the  Scottish  queen 
diiqualified  her;  and  that,  consequently,  the  ncareist  heir  was  his  eouiin 
the  Marchioness  of  Dotaci,  eldest  daughur  of  Mary,  sister  of  Henry 
Vm.,  by  her  second  hushnnd  the  dtike  or  Sufiblk,  and  after  lier,  L^T 
Jaoe  Gtey,  tlie  grand-eranddaogliler  of  Henry  Vll,  While  the  couneU 
were  deliueralitig  on  uia  iDonwntous  aueslion,  Northumberland  effects^ 
&e  union  of  his  fourth  son,  Guildford  Uudlcy,  with  Lady  Jane,  and  Ei- 
vtaii  VI.  expired  not  long  after,  in  the  Kiiltenih  year  of  his  age,  July  S, 
U33. 

Immediately  on  Edward's  decease,  Northumberland  proceeded  to  prfr 
dum  Lady  Jane  Grey  i  but  Mary,  the  daujjhter  of  Henry  VIU.  by  his 
fiiBl  queen,  Catherine  of  Aragon,  collected  aji  army,  asserted  her  claimii 
uui  prevailed  over  her  rirol.  The  unfortunate  Jane  reigned  only  ten 
days, — to  her  a  period  of  sarrow  snd  distress.  The  duke  was  beheaded 
in  I1U3,  and  Lady  Jane  and  her  huahaod  in  the  following  year. 

Haht  bad  determined  to  le-estahlish  the  Roman  Catholic  worship,  hut 
she  proceeded  cautioasly,  at  Grit  liberating  Gardiner  and  other  bishops 
from  prison,  and  restoring  ihem  to  the  sees  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived ;  while  of  the  reformed  clergy  grrsl  ntimbera  were  ejected. 
Cranmer,  doubly  hateful  to  her  for  the  snare  he  had  taken  in  the  divorcfl 
of  her  mother,  and  in  the  establishment  of  Protestantism,  was  accused 
of  fsTDurine  the  party  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  condemned  for  high  treo:- 
■on  I  but  his  excculioii  did  not  lake  place  till  three  years  after.  Parlia^ 
ment  readily  abolished  the  atatutes  of  Edward  VI.  which  were  in  any- 
wise fovourable  lo  the  new  doctrines,  and  restored  affairs  to  the  stale  id 
which  they  were  left  by  the  death  of  Henry  VIU.,  Mary  retaining  th« 
■(Mrituai  power  and  the  title  of  the  hc«d  of  the  church  only  until  she' 
eouM  teatore  both  into  the  handa  of  the  Pope.  In  order  more  surely  to 
accompUsh  her  designs,  she  contracted  n  marriage  with  Philip,  son  of 
the  Bmpcrot  Charles  V.,  iti  ISRi.  After  n  sojourn  of  fourteen  months 
in  England,  the  prince  returned  lo  Flanders,  and  soon  after  inheriting  ths 
crown  of  Spain,  he  thought  no  more  of  bis  queen.  Thos  was  fortu- 
nately defeated  a  deep-lnid  plot  to  transfer  the  kingdom  under  a  foreien 
yoke,  and  to  crush  the  Pralwtant  religion  along  with  tbe  national  indW 

In  the  new  parliament,  which  aaaembled  in  November  1554,  Aeentirs 
rs-Mtablishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  agreed  to,  and 
Caidinal  Pole  was  sent  from  Rome  to  reconcile  England  to  the  holy 
■se.  Worldly  interest  entered  deeply  into  this  religious  changet  for 
thoM  who  hsd  enriched  themselves  by  the  spoils  of  the  church  in  Iha 
two  preceding  rmgns,  exacted  a  confirmatiaa  of  the  ahbey  lands  lo  lli^ 
new  Dtoprielors.  Under  the  fanatical  Gardiner,  it  was  not  lobe  eipected 
that  neresy  would  pass  unpunished.  The  number  of  persons  who  su^ 
bred  deaih  by  hre  in  Mary's  reign  has  been  computed  at  300,  among 
wham  were  Archbishop  Cmnmer,  Bishops  Latimer,  Hooper,  and  Ridley. 
Ite  Princess  Elisabeth  was  confined  in  the  Tower,  on  account  of  hoi 
extensive  inflaenra  among  the  Protestant  party.  The  murmiiis  of  tbo 
IWorle,  the  npid  progress  of  the  Reforroef)  doctrinea,  the  indifference  of 
be  huabBBd,  the  loss  of  Calais,  and  the  fyiure  of  an  expedition  to  Brest. 
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all  prered  upon  the  queen's  spirite«  and  hastened  her  death.    She  ezpini 
In  1558«  leaving  the  kingdom  lo  her  aiater. 


Hallam  sams  np  the  character  and  rtieji  of  Maiy  in  the  following    ^^ 

terms:—- "Her  reiffn  was  inglorious,  her  capacity  narrow,  and  tier  temper 
■an^^arf ;  alihough  conscieniioos  in  some  respects,  she  was  as  capable  of 
disamulation  as  her  sister,  and  of  breach  of  faith  as  her  husband ;  she  obsti- 
nately and  wilfully  sacrificed  her  subjects'  affections  and  interest  to  a  misplaced  j 
and  discreditable  attachment ;  and  the  words  with  which  Carte  has  concluded 
iie  character  of  this  nnlaroented  sovereisn  are  perfectly  just :  — '  Having 
ledttced  the  nation  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  she  left  it,  by  her  seasonable  decease,  - 
to  be  restored  by  her  successor  to  its  ancient  proqwrity  and  glory.'  " — Const,  | 
Bui.  Emglmmd. 

EuxABiTH  had  heen  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  her  mother,  Anna 
Boleyn,  and  had  with  difficulty  eeeaped  from  the  trials  of  the  pceceding* 
reign.  Misfortune  served  only  to  call  forth  the  strength  of  her  character. 
In  her  long  retirement,  occupied  in  the  study  of  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages, and  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  she  prepared  herself  for  the 
great  task  which  Proyidence  had  reserved  for  her. 

Although  the  divorce  of  Catherine  of  Aracon,  and  Henry's  marriags 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  had  been  ratified  by  parliament,  yet  as  these  acts 
were  not  acknowledged  by  the  Pope,  the  zealous  Catholics  disputed 
'  I  Eliiabeth's  right  of  succession,  and  turned  their  eyes  to  Mary  Stuart, 

1 1  who  inherited  the  claims  of  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  YH. 

!  j  This  princess,  married  to  the  dauphin  of  France,  accordingly  assumed         t 

ttie  title  of  Queen  of  England,  and  quartered  the  English  arms  with  those 
of  Scotland  and  France.     Elixabeth  now  decid^  upon  establishing 
j  Protestantism,  as  the  safe^ard  of  her  throne ;  but  her  first  steps  were 

marked  by  her  characteristic  caution  and  prudence.    She  published  as 
edict  maintaining,  until  further  orders,  the  services  of  religion  in  the 
■ame  form  as  at  uie  death  of  Mary,  and  permitted  the  prayers  and  ofl&cet 
I  to  be  read  only  in  English.    She  was  even  consecrated  by  the  Roman 

I  Catholic  bishop  of  Carlisle,  15th  January  1559 ;  but  the  parliament 

I  which  assembled  ten  days  after  abolished  the  papal  supremacy,  ordered 

■■  t  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  be  exclusively  used,  and  that  all  clergy- 

I  men  should  swear  to  the  new  order  of  things.    The  bishops,  with  one 

I  exception  (Landaff),  refused  to  take  the  required  oath;  but  among  the 

!  inferior  clergy,  spread  over  nearly  ten  thousand  parishes,  there  were  not 

I !  found  two  hundred  to  follow  their  example.    The  Protestant  Church 

4f  of  England  was  thus  established  in  its  present  form. 

' '  As  Elizabeth's  greatest  difficulties  were  to  be  expected  from  the  oppo- 

sition of  the  Catholics,  she  endeavoured  to  promote  Protestant  principles 
in  those  states  that  were  most  in  connexion  with  her  own.  In  Scotland 
the  reformers  had  made  great  proves,  animated  by  the  zeal  and  elo- 
quence of  Knox ;  and  the  dissensions  between  the  two  parties  in  that 
kingdom  were  encouraged  by  Secretary  Cecil,  in  order  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  queen,  and  destroy  the  influence  of  the  French  king,  her 
husband.  The  measures  pursued  were  so  successful,  that  when  Mary 
returned  to  Scotland  in  1561,  she  was  obliged  to  renounce  all  claims  to 
the  English  throne.  Elizabeth  now  tum^  her  views  to  the  internal 
improvement  of  her  own  dominions,  and  the  success  which  accompanied 
hrr  labours  excited  the  admiration  of  all  Europe. 

In  1563,  a  law  was  passed  commanding  all  members  of  the  House  of 
I '  NnmoDS,  teachers,  lawyers,  and  cleriu,  to  take  the  oath  of  raiiMoiMji 
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hM  loDE  aAet  which  the  PuiilanB  separaled  from  the  esUio.,fihed  chutcli. 
Ab  eMlesiaaticsl  convocation  was  sunmoned  to  eompofle  tbo  Mtional 
eteed,  and  Ihe  Thitly-ninB  Articles  were  dnvra  up,  m  they  exist  at  th* 
praMDt  day. 

The  progresi  of  affairs  in  Scotland  was  id  adToree  to  Mary  Slnart, 
thit  ahe  was  compelled  lo  flee  fiom  her  own  subjects  into  England, 
whete  she  was  immedlBlely  iinprisoneij  on  the  pleii  of  certain  crinin 
with  which  she  was  cha:^^.  The  confpreoces  at  York  and  Hampton 
Court,  aa  lo  her  panicifitition  in  her  husband's  murder,  were  f^i  from 
disptoiing  her  guilt ;  while  tlie  extensive  combination  in  1509,  lo  marry 
hsi  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  gave  gwLit  disquietude  to  the  caliinet.  The 
iotriguea  of  this  weak  and  ambitious  nobleman  were  terminaud  by  his 
death  on  the  scaiTolil  in  1573.  The  Pope,  Pius  V.,  did  not  remain  an 
idle  spectator  of  these  tranaaclions.  He  issued  a  bull,  which,  af^r  enu- 
merating Elizabeth's  crimes,  declared  her  guilty  of  heresy,  and  an- 
noDDced  that  her  aubjecta  were  absolved  from  their  allegiance.  This 
edict,  founded  on  the  assumod  righl  vested  in  the  supreme  pontiff  to 
depose  kings  for  heinous  crimes  against  the  church,  was  for  more  injn> 
rioilB  in  its  conae^uenccs  to  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  serve  dian 
to  the  sovereign.  It  elicited  two  stalults  for  Iter  sreurityt  punishing 
with  severity  anv  intercourse  with  Rome,  and  all  who  ventured  to  deny 
Inr  title.  The  House  of  Commons  even  called  for  the  trial  of  >'  the  pre- 
landed  Scottisb  queen." 

.  Eliisbeih  now  begat)  to  enjoy  tranquillity,  her  authority  being  tirmly 
Wtiblished  in  England,  and  Scotland  governed  by  her  creature  Morion. 
Although  herself  a  Protestant,  she  had  not  hitherto,  from  the  unsettled 
■ttte  0?  her  affairs,  interfered  directly  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Low 
Countries  or  the  civil  war  in  France.  Bat  in  1579,  she  beheld  dangers 
doting  around  her  on  every  side.  The  first  blow  was  the  disgrace  of 
Morton,  and  the  subsequent  toss  of  her  influence  in  Scotland.  In  15T8, 
the  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  states-general  o(  Holland,  professing 
Bt  the  same  time  a  desire  to  preserve  friendly  relations 'with  Philip  II., 
notwilhsiandlng  tliat  Drake,  with  a  privaieeting  squadron,  was  ravaging 
ttM  Spanish  colonies  of  America.  His  majesty,  to  retaliate  these  indi< 
feet  hoBlitilics  of  the  English  queen,  sent  a  body  of  troops  into  Ireland, 
1679.  Her  quiet  wa^  farther  menaced  by  the  plols  of  the  Calholicfl,  to 
Munteract  which  the  Protestants  farmed  a  solemn  association  for  het 
defence  against  all  enemies,  foreign  or  domestic.  Parliament  banished 
ibe  Jeaoita  as  well  as  the  priests  of  the  Romish  communion,  and  forbade 
tbeir  return  under  the  penalties  of  high  treason. 

The  alarm,  whether  real  or  feigned  is  uncertain,  which  Elizabeth  felt 
00  account  of  Queen  Mary,  caused  an  increase  of  severity  towards  that 
iiDfonnnate  princess.  Her  friends  in  England  were  consequently  more 
earnest  in  her  cause,  and  platted  the  assassination  of  their  own  sovereign. 
A  young  man,  named  fiabington,  managed  to  open  a  correspondence 
With  the  royal  prisoner,  whicli  however  did  not  long  escape  Uip  vip- 
kncs  of  Secretary  Walsitigham.  Means  were  now  tound  to  implicate 
Haiy  with  the  conspirators,  and  she  was  tried  and  condemni^  lo  death 
by  a  special  commission,  S5th  October.  1586.  On  the  6th  of  February, 
In  the  following  year,  the  sentence  wus  carried  into  effect  at  Fotheringay 
•Mitle.  Eliiabeth  affected  grief  and  anger,  put  on  mourning,  and  puit- 
labed  her  secretary,  Davison,  for  having  allowed  the  execution  lo  take 
place  without  ber  orders. 
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When  the  King  of  Scotland  was  informed  of  the  death  of  his  moUier, 
he  tefttlAad  the  most  Tiolent  indignation ;  but  policy  soon  prevailed  oTer 
filial  tendntiess,  and  the  prospect  of  one  day  succeedingr  Elizabeth  in 
duced  him  to  suppress  his  resentment.  Philip  II.  had  resoWed  on  pimp* 
ishing  the  English  queen  for  the  aid  she  had  giren  to  the  Low  Coun^ 
tries,  and  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed  on  his  armaments ;  bat 
before  the  preparations  were  completed,  Drake,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant 
squadron,  burnt  a  gie2Li  number  of  Spanish  ships  in  sight  of  Lisbon  and 
Cadiz,  captured  the  galleons  which  were  on  their  voyage  from  America, 
laden  with  riches,  and  returned  home  with  an  immense  boot^,  1587. 
At  the  same  time,  Walsingham  succeeded  in  gottin?  the  Spamsh  bills 
dishonoured  at  Genoa,  thereby  depriving  Phuip  of  the  resources  he 
expected.  Thb  manoeuvre,  and  the  terror  inspired  by  Drake,  compelled 
the  expedition  to  be  deferred  until  the  following  year,  thus  giving 
Elizabeth  time  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  her  kingdom. 

The  ^*  invincible  armada,"  as  it  was  called,  consisted  of  132  vessels, 
most  of  them  being  of  unusual  magnitude,  and  mounted  3165  ^ns.  It 
was  navi^ted  by  8766  seamen,  and  carried  nearly  22,000  soldiers ;  a 
force  which  was  to  be  augmented  by  30,000  men  assembled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dunkirk.  England  now  appeared  animated  with  one 
sentiment.  Exclusive  of  the  levies  furnished  by  the  city  of  London, 
132,000  men  were  speedily  eolleeted  where  the  prospect  of  invasion  was 
most  imminent  The  aueen  appeared  on  horseback  in  the  camp  at  Til- 
bury, and  haranguing  tne  army,  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  rememoer  their 
duties  to  their  country  and  their  religion.  **  I  am  ready,'*  she  said,  **  to 
pour  out  my  blood  for  God,  my  kingdom,  and  my  people.  I  will  fight 
at  your  head ;  and  although  I  have  but  the  arm  of  a  woman,  I  have  the 
soul  of  a  king ;  and  what  is  more,  of  a  kingp  of  England.*'  fiy  such 
conduct  and  language  she  filled  the  people  with  enthusiasm.  Her  fleet, 
which  consisted  of  only  twenty-eight  ships,  was  by  the  zeal  of  her 
people  soon  increased  to  a  hundred  and  seventeen,  having  on  board 
11,120  men,  pRced  under  the  orders  of  the  High-admir^  Lord  Howard 
of  Effingham,  who  was  aided  by  Drake,  Hawkins,  Lord  Henry  Sey- 
mour, and  Frobisher.  The  spirit  of  the  Scotch  was  not  inferior  to  that 
of  the  English ;  they  raised  troops  for  the  defence  of  both  kingdoms, 
and  formed  an  association,  whose  object  was  to  maintain  their  religion 
and  government  against  all  enemies,  at  home  or  abroad. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1588,  the  Spanish^ armada,  under  the  Duke  of 
Medina,  sailed  from  Lisbon ;  but  a  furious  tempest  next  mominff  drove 
it  back  into  harbour,  and  it  did  not  reach  the  Channel  before  the  19th 
of  July.  Here  it  was  attacked  by  the  English  squadron,  which  proved 
▼ictorious  in  five  successive  engagements.  The  duke,  finding  he  could 
not  form  a  junction  with  the  troops  at  Dunkirk,  meditated  a  return  to 
Spain,  when  a  storm  arose,  which  destroyed  the  gpreater  part  of  his  fleet 
on  the  shores  of  Orkney  and  Ireland,  so  that  only  53  ships  reached 
home,  and  these  in  a  shattered  condition.  The  event  was  celebrated  in 
England  with  great  rejoicings,  and  a  medal  struck  in  commemora* 
tion,  bearing  the  inscription,  Vetu  affiavit  tt  dittipaniur.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  armada  was  a  fatal  blow  to  Spain ;  English  cruisers  covere<« 
ill  the  seas,  ravaged  her  coasts,  and  plundered  her  colonies. 

Henceforward  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  less  disturbed.  The  deat)i 
^  Mary  Staaiti  and  the  P'otestant  sentiments  of  her  son,  had  entira^ 
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□f  the  Herormatioi) 
Philip,  in  revoDgB, 
Btiired  up  the  Irish  Caiholics  lo  lerolt.  On  a  given  4ay  ftere  waa  a 
genersl  massacre  of  the  English,  —  a  d<ite«table  treacherj',  that  only 
•erred  to  call  liown  upon  Iheic  country  the  wralh  af  the  queen,  lie 
Gatl  of  Easex  was  sent  over  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  with 
OoUmiteil  power,  but  thia  favourite  was  recalled  to  perish  on  the  scaf- 
fbld,  1601.  The  death  of  Elizabeth  followed  not  long  aficr,  having 
bewi  accelerated,  if  we  may  belJEve  the  common  nimour,  by  her  renet 
aX  the  uDtimety  fate  of  the  earl.  At  the  a^  of  seventy  years,  and  Mter 
m  glorioua  reign  of  nearly  half  a  century,  »ne  expired  on  the  31th  March 
1M3,  leaving  the  sceptre  to  James  VI.  of  Scotland. 

ScoTLiXD.  —  This  country  had  suffered  greatly  from  its  wars  with 
England,  a|,auMt  «  a  1  l  i  alliauce  of  France  proved  but  an  unoortdn 
protection.  Tbe  cnivmiOuS  temper  of  Jahe3  IV.  led  him  to  seek  the 
chief  support  of  his  crown  iu  the  meal  feudatories;  but  he  prematurely 
perished  tn  the  diaastroua  battle  of  r'loddea,  1513.  During  the  minority 
of  James  V.,  his  mother,  Margaret  of  England,  disputed  die  regency 
with  the  Duke  of  Albany.  But  this  contest  was  of  little  importance, 
oompared  with  the  great  change  operalinz  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Beformed  doctrines,  about  1530.  James  V.,  nho  had  married  a  French 
princess,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  died  in  1513.  leaving  an  only  child,  MutVi 
kftsrwards  united  to  the  dauphin.  Under  the  regency  of  the  qDeea< 
mother,  the  Reformation  rapidly  proceeded ;  and  Cardinal  Beaton,  who 
virtually  administered  the  government,  attempting  lo  check  it  hy  violence, 
perished  by  assassi nation.  Excited  by  the  enthusiastic  eloquence  of 
John  Kno^t,  the  people  rose  in  insurrection,  stripped  the  Catholic 
oknrchea  of  their  ornaments,  and  in  many  places  totally  destroyed  them. 
An  array  was  immediately  collected  to  punish  these  disorders,  when  the 
Proteatantt  united  thamselvea  atill  more  closely  by  a  treaty  or  cnvetiantf 
at  the  head  of  which  was  James  Stewart,  a  natural  son  of  Jamea  V,, 
and  sought  the  aaaislance  of  Elizabetli.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  their  queen  in  France,  the  people,  who  had  subdued  the 
Citholie  party,  gave  their  new  church  a  regular  form  of  government, 
dressing  the  aoctrines  of  the  Reformers  of  Geneva,  they  abolished 
Episcopacy,  and  established  an  ecclesiastical  republic,  or  Presbyterian- 
tun.  The  return  of  Queen  Mary  to  Scotland,  1561,  was  the  beginning 
of  the  misfortunes  of  that  unhappy  princess.  Her  education  in  the 
court  of  France  made  the  cold  and  rou^li  manners  of  her  new  subjects 
Intolerable,  while  her  adhemnce  to  the  Reman  Catholic  religion  was  fat 
ftom  conciliating  their  afTecliona.  The  sudden  and  violent  death  of  her 
litisband,  Damley,  and  her  subsequent  marriage  with  Bothwell,  drove 
the  people  into  revolt.  Her  forces  were  defeated  at  Carberry  Hill,  and 
•tie  was  confined  in  Lochleven  castle  ;  having  escaped,  she  was  again 
defeated  atLangside,  and  compelled  to  take  refuse  in  England,  1568, 
leaving  the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  as  regent  for 
herb&ni«on,JiNBBVL 

ItKUHD. — This  country,  the  origin  of  whose  inhabitants  is  somewhat 
ebamre,  had  been  ^emed  by  native  princes  until  1172,  when  Henry 
n.  Plantagenet,  taking  advantage  of  its  intestine  troubles,  seized  upon 
the  kingdom,  and  conferred  the  government  upon  bis  son  John,  by 
vhom  it  was  uroled  to  En^aod  in  1310.    But  suM^suve  revoluliK« 
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disturbed  the  eoontryy  and  it  was  not  entirelj  sabdoed  before  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Henry  VUL  ruled  it  with  a  stem  and  systetnatic 
despotisBH  end  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  ancient  family  of  the  Ge« 
raldines.  Laws  were  now  enacted  to  establish  the  English  dress  and 
lan^age,  and  to  prevent  the  colonists  from  holding  intercourse  with  the 
natives.  The  royal  authority,  afWr  being  in  abeyance  about  two  hun- 
dred years,  was  reoognked  m  Ulster  and  Connaught.  The  accession 
of  Ehzabeth  was  a  crisis  in  Irish  history :  in  her  reign  the  Protestant 
church  was  established,  and  all  subjects  were  bound  to  attend  its  public 
services.  The  violent  manner  in  which  these  laws  were  attempted  to 
be  enforced  aggravated  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  Irish  and  drove  them 
to  insurrection.  The  insurants  were  with  difficulty  put  down ;  and 
their  crime  was  punished  with  so  much  severi^,  that  the  counties  of 
Cork  and  Kerry,  the  patrimony  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  were  reduced 
to  a  barren  waste* 

At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  the  chieftainshipe  were  subject  to 
the  law  of  tantttry,  L  e.  that  the  lands  and  dignity  descended  to  the  eldest  and 
most  worthy  of  the  same  blood,  the  claims  of  seniority  beina  controlled  by  a 
due  regard  to  desert.  The  landowners,  not .  of  noble  rank,  held  their  posRes- 
sions  by  the  tenure  of  gavel-kind,  which  was  not  an  equal  partition,  as  in 
England,  but  the  chief  of  the  sept  to  which  the  deceased  beloi^ed  was  entitled 
'  to  ^vide  the  patrimony  as  he  pleased,  allotting  to  the  lineal  heirs  a  portion  with 
the  rest  of  the  tribe.  Justice  was  administered  in  each  sept  by  judges  called 
kretont,  selected  from  certain  funilies.  The  government  of  Ireland  was  en- 
tirely aristocratic,  Uie  condition  of  the  common  people  beins  little  di&rem 
fiom  sUvery. 

FRANCE. 

Louis  XH.,  1498,  ascended  the  throne  of  France  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
six.  He  added  to  his  regal  titles  those  of  Duke  of  Milan,  imd  Kinpr  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  and  of  Jerusalem, — thus  declaring  his  intention  offol- 
lowing  in  the  steps  of  Charles  VIIL  His  claims  to  the  duchy  were 
deriv^  from  his  paternal  grandmother,  Valentina  Visconti,  a  descendant 
of  the  ducal  family  of  that  name. 

Trained  in  the  school  of  misfortune,  this  prince  had  learnt  to  be  just ; 
and,  by  his  generous  and  beneficent  character,  deservedly  bore  the  title 
of  Father  of  his  People.  His  chief  minister  was  Amboise,  archbishop 
of  Rouen,  the  early  period  of  whose  government  was  employed  in  use- 
ful reforms,  and  in  diminishinj?  an  oppressive  taxation,  although  the 
country  was  engaged  in  war.  The  troops  were  subjected  to  regular  dis- 
cipline, fixed  gamsons  appointed,  and  a  stated  subsistence  provided  for 
them.  He  moreover  improved  the  administration  of  justice  by  shorten- 
ing the  usual  law-processes  and  their  expenses. 

Almost  the  first  act  of  Louis^  reign  was  to  dissolve  his  marriage  with 
Joan  of  France,  whom  he  had  been  compelled  to  espouse  by  Louis  XI. 
He  wedded  his  second  wife,  Anne  of  Brittany,  the  widow  of  Charles 
VIII.,  as  much  from  policy  as  inclination,  since  the  alienation  of  the 
duchy  was  thereby  prevented.  On  her  death  he  married.  Mary,  sister 
of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  which  was  the  means  of  obtaining  peace 
after  the  defeat  at  Guinegate,  better  known  as  the  Battle  of  the  l^urs, 
from  the  knights  making  greater  use  of  these  in  their  flight  thanof  their 
lances  in  the  attack* 
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Cliude  de  SeyMel,  biihop  of  Mareeitleg,  in  n  nark  on  Iha  Monarchr  of 
nruco.  hw  \v(t  aa  k  inluabU  picliue  of  (he  coiutilulion  if  ihm  cauDti7  during 
lUi  tagn.  I'he  roytl  suihoniy  wu  limited  by  ihe  states-gcneril  tad  the 
parliunemi.  The  larmer,  mecliag  onli'  for  imponani  cuea.  uid  nol  being 
ngnluly  conTobad  iccocding  to  a  tiled  law,  pOBscsaed  UmId  real  ixiBaeace. 
Toe  pu-liatDDQU,  compoMd  of  permBnent  maeisltstes,  regislcrcd  ihe  edlcia, 
•nd  could  tomonElrale  ogDmsl  [hetni  so  ihal  itiDK  iwa  bodies,  nUhough  im- 
perfecily  conBiiiaied  (or  ■ucceuful  oppmilion.  could  in  gome  meuura  resttaift 
Iha  ■boss  of  Buthority.  The  Couit  of  Accompu  verified  iha  pubLc  expeodi 
tare,  and  had  (he  powRr  of  reiicDcbing  whatever  ippeored  unneceuan'.  Il 
alao  watched  over  the  preservniion  of  ihe  royal  domain,  which  piotided  lor  iha 
penonal  eipensea  of  ins  Kivereign.  Tbese  tevenil  guatanlecB  againil  deipo 
tiaoi,  althoueb  far  inferior  to  ibosc  aliiirdod  by  ihe  repreaenlauva  lyaMm, 
ebaraeleiiie  Ine  motiaicby  of  ibis  period  aa  mors  cotutilutional  than  ia  generally 


but  ihnr  Tsnka  were  open  lo  all  cIsHei.  Tbo  nobility  w 
ofarery  denotnioalian  ;  bul  in  war  Ibcj  acrred  ibe  alale  gnuuiioaaly,  and  ve» 
forbiddeD  lo  engage  in  any  mechanical  or  secular  profeMion.  Tbs  appttr 
buKbtiri  or  commans  possesacd  (he  judicial  and  financial  offices,  which  gava 
tbein  gresl  infiueDce  in  society.  Theie  were  nol  interdicted  to  the  nobles,  but 
they  fjenerally  preferred  a  military  career.  Potlunc  and  laleni  were  ihe  meana 
of  rainns  the  mercbania  and  Inwyeta  to  ihe  higfaer  class ;  as  this  last  might  b« 
ennobled  by  iho  king  in  reward  of  merit~~~       ~ 


1,  CssBr  Borgia,  upon  whom  wns  confi^rred  the  duchy  ol 
tinois;  and  Ihe  kmgs  of  England  and  Spain,  with  Iho  republic  of  Venice, 
fbimed  treaties  of  alliance  with  him,  Sforza,  belter  known  as  Ludovii^o 
die  Moor,  W3S  without  a  friend ;  but  Bajazet  11.,  the  grand  sultnn,  in- 
dllectlj  afforded  him  aasislancc  bj  attacking  the  Venetians,  against 
whom  he  had  declared  war. 

At  the  dose  of  Jul;,  1499,  the  French  army,  composed  of  IGOO  lances, 
und  13,000  infantry,  including  5000  t^wiss,  erosaeJ  the  Alps  under  the 
^oinmand  of  Marshal  IVivukio.  All  the  strong  places  opened  their 
gates.  Milan  itself  deserted  tlis  tyrant  Ludovico,  who  was  obliged  to 
■eek  an  asylum  with  the  Empror  Maximilian  at  Innsbruck.  The  cot^ 
quest  of  the  duchy  was  completed  in  twenty  days.  Louis  Xll.,  who 
nade  a  triumphal  entry  into  Ihe  capital,  exercised  his  rights  of  sove* 
reipity  by  ditniniahing  the  taxes  and  regulating  the  courts  of  jastice. 
TrlTulzio  was  ajipoinled  governor;  bul  his  violence  prepared  the  way 
for  the  return  of  aforaa,  whose  re-appearance  in  the  Milaticee  at  the 
head  of  10,000  Swiss  was  the  signal  for  a  gener^il  revolt.  The  duka 
lAiienteTed  his  capital  in  February  l&OO,  amid  the  shouts  of  those  who 
had  driven  him  into  exile  a  few  months  before.    The  French  relumed 


priaoDer,  and  kepi  la  close  conGnemeitt  at  the  caslle  of  Loches,  in  Bern, 
Bntil  his  death  in  1510. 

Looit,  now  thinking  himself  Srmly  established  in  the  Milanese, 
Innied  hia  Ihou^ls  to  Naples,  Frederick,  too  weak  to  dispute  the 
kingdom,  ofTered  advantageous  conditions,  which  were  rejected;  aad 
filiAnj  that  the  French  still  advanced  towards  Naples,  he  surrendered 
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to  the  ioTader,  who  sent  him  to  Toon,  where  he  died  In  1504.  Tli^ 
French  and  Spaniards  now  began  to  qnanel  about  the  division  of  tbm 
spoil ;  but  afWr  two  campaigns,  the  latter  remained  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  Three  armies  and  two  fleets  were  soon  prepared 
bj  Louis  to  avenge  his  honour,  but  they  all  failed  in  their  object.  Tha 
succession  of  Julius  II.  to  the  papal  throne  led  to  the  treaty  of  Cam- 
hnj  in  1508,  by  which  Louis,  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  and  the  Pope  united  against  Venice.  By  the  b«ttle  of  Agn^ 
dello,  gained  by  the  French,  the  Venetians  were  driven  ihnn  the  conti- 
nent and  confined  to  their  isles.  The  allies  took  possession  of  the 
deserted  cities,  but  did  not  occupy  them  long;  for,  in  1510,  Julias  IL 
became  reconciled  with  the  republic,  and  in  the  next  year  sucoeeded  in 
drawing  Ferdinand,  Henry  ViII.,  and  Maximilian  to  his  side.  France 
bravely  made  head  against  her  enemies.  Gaston  de  Foix,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  repelled  a  body  of  16,000  troops  engtged  in  invading 
the  Milanese,  raised  the  siege  of  Bologna,  defeated  the  VenetianSy  re- 
covered Brescia  from  them,  and  ffained  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  in  which 
he  fell,  pierced  by  sixteen  wounds,  1512.  AfWr  Gaston's  death,  Louis 
experienced  several  rererses  in  Italy ;  and  the  Sforaas  were  established 
at  Milan,  and  the  Medici  at  Florence.  The  war  had  now  no  longei 
any  object.  Louis  therefore  concluded  a  treaty  with  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  and  abjured  the  council  of  Pisa,  which  had  authorized  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  head  of  the  church.    He  died  in  1515. 

Francis  I.,  immediately  on  his  accession,  invaded  Lombardy  with  a 
powerful  army.  The  Swiss  valiantly  opposed  his  troops  at  Marignano; 
for  two  days  the  victory  was  obstinately  contested,  and  at  last  the  moun- 
taineers, though  defeated,  retired  in  good  order.  The  alliance  now 
formed  with  Pope  Leo  X.  and  with  the  Venetians  seemed  to  open  the 
way  to  Naples.  Charles  of  Austria,  who  had  succeeded  his  grand- 
father Ferdinand  on  the  Spanish  throne,  was  desirous  of  peace,  tnat  he 
might  consolidate  his  vast  inheritance.  Francis  hesitatea  to  profit  by 
his  victory;  and  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  in  1516,  gave  a  temporary  repos* 
to  Europe. 

The  elevation  of  Charles  to  the  imperial  dignity  gave  rise  to  a  long 
period  of  rivalry  between  that  prince  and  the  King  of  France,  1519. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  departure  of  the  emperor  for  Germany,  Francis, 
on  pretext  of  recovering  Navarre  for  John  d^Albret,  sent  an  army  into 
Spain ;  where,  however,  it  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  recross  the 
Pyrenees.  The  war  was  now  prosecuted  in  the  Low  Countries,  France, 
and  Italy,  with  varied  success.  In  the  latter  country,  the  troops  of  the 
empire  were  commanded  by  the  Constable  Bourbon,  a  prince  of  the 
blood-royal  of  France,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  injuries  inflicted  on 
him  by  the  ^ueen-mother,  had  deserted  his  native  country.  Tlie  French 
under  Bonnivet  were  defeated  at  Rebec,  where  the  celebrated  Chevalier 
Bayard  fell,  1524 ;  and  in  the  subsequent  year  the  king,  who  command* 
ed  111  person  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  was  made  prisoner.  The  captive 
was  taken  to  Madrid,  and  there  kept  under  a  strict  guard.  In  January 
1526,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which  he  agreed  to  renounce  all  his  claims 
on  Italy  and  the  sovereifrnty  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  restore  Burgundy, 
^ve  his  two  eldest  sons  as  hostages,  and  marry  Eleanor,  the  emperor's 
sister.  These  hard  conditions,  extorted  by  force,  were  not  strictly  exe- 
coted.    An  assembly  of  notables,  convened  at  Cognac,  declared  againsi 
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te  trraty,  and  their  decision  was  confirmed  by  a  similar  body,  which 
met  in  Paris.  At  the  same  time,  his  majesty  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Clement  VII.,  Venice,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  Henry  VIII.  Ths 
war  was  terminated  in  1529  by  the  treaty  of  Cambray;  Charles  gare 
up  his  hostages,  and  Eleanor  was  married  to  the  French  monarch. 

In  1536,  l^rancis  invaded  Si^avoy  and  Piedmont;  but  Charles,  hasten- 
ing to  meet  the  French  troops,  drore  them  across  the  Alps,  and  entered 
Provence  at  the  head  of  50,000  men.  While  he  was  aetained  by  the 
fiege  of  Marseilles,  another  army  ravaged  Champagne  and  Picardy. 
Marshal  Montmorency  saved  Provence  and  Dauphiny  by  devastating 
the  country  through  which  the  imperialists  would  have  to  advance.  Id 
1538,  a  truce  for  ten  years  was  concluded  at  Nice  by  the  intervention 
of  Pope  Paul  IIL  An  interview  between  the  two  sovereigns  appeared 
to  give  promise  of  a  lasting  peace,  and  these  hopes  were  increased  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  emperor  being  pennitted  to  pass  through  France^ 
to  quell  a  revolt  at  Ghent.  Scarcely  four  years  of  tranquillity,  how- 
ever, were  allowed  to  elapse  before  hostilities  recommenced.  To  the 
astonishment  of  Christendom,  an  Ottoman  fleet,  united  with  a  French 
squadron,  undertook  the  siege  of  Nice.  But  Andrew  Doria,  the  cele- 
brated Genoese  admiral,  then  in  the  service  of  Austria,  repelled  both, 
and  defeated  the  Turks  in  several  engagements.  The  victory  of  Cerri- 
soles,  near  Carignano,  grained  by  Francis,  was  more  glorious  then 
advantageous.  An  alliance  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Charles  V.  exposed 
Paris  to  the  greatest  risk ;  for  the  latter  had  become  masr?r  of  Epcmay 
and  Chatean-Thierry.  It  was  fortunate  for  France  that  the  religioue 
disturbances  in  Germany  demanded  the  undivided  attention  of  the 
emperor ;  and  Uie  peace  of  Crespy  in  Valois  terminated  the  contests  be> 
tween  the  two  great  rivals,  1544.    The  French  monarch  expired  in  1547. 

Battle  of  St.  Quentin. — Henrt  II.,  who,  in  1517,  succeeded  hie 
father  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  recovered  Boulogne  from  the  £nglish« 
and  oompelled  Charles  V.  to  raise  the  sienre  of  ^letz.    The  war  with 

Sain  and  England  began  in  1557,  in  which  one  of  the  armies  of  Philip 
,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  blockaded  St.  Quentin.  The 
Constable  Montmorency  advanced  to  throw  troops  and  provisions  into 
the  place,  when  his  army  suffered  a  dreadful  reverse,  anu  the  town  was 
shoitly  aAer  taken  by  assault.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  who  had  been 
recalled  from  Italy,  retook  Calais,  stormed  Guines,  and  by  his  succcssee 
hastened  the  conclusion  of  peace.  In  a  tournament  given  on  the  occa- 
fion  of  the  marriage  of  Henry's  sister  Margaret  with  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  and  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  with  Philip  II.,  the  king  was 
aeeidentally  wounded  in  the  eye.  by  the  lance  of  the  Count  de  Mont* 
gomery,  a  captain  of  the  Scottish  guard,  and  died  eleven  days  aftei^ 
wards,  1559. 

The  FAcnoRs. — ^Francis  II.,  the  husband  of  Mary  Stuart,  queon  of 
Scotland,  who  was  about  sixteen  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  proved 
a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  faction.  On  the  one  side  ^ere  the 
Bourbons  or  princes  of  the  blood-royal,  Anthony,  kin<;  of  Navarre,  and 
Prince  Louis  of  Conde ;  on  the  other  viras  the  family  of  the  Guises,  con- 
fisting  of  six  brothers, — whose  leaders  were  the  Duke  Francis,  who 
nad  grained  a  high  military  reputation  in  the  lafjManpaigns,  and  Charlefti 
eardinal  of  Lorraine,  whose  vast  erudition  Stl  fiery  zeal  against  tlie 
Hnguenots  bad  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  French  clergy.    1^ 
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Constab.e  Montmorency  and  his  nephews,  the  two  Colignis,  fonned  k 
tliird  party,  which  expected  to  hold  the  balance  between  Uie  ether  two. 

The  Guises,  at  this  time  all-powerfo],  held  the  king  in  tutelage,  ttk% 
nation  was  enslaved,  and  the  princes  of  the  blood  were  banished.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  could  maintain  their  power  unassaiied 
and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  Conde  fonned  a  very  extensive  conspi- 
racy, the  object  of  which  was  to  seize  them  and  the  king.  The  plot 
was  discovered  through  the  indiscretion  of  one  of-  the  leaders,  and 
several  of  the  conspirators  were  arrested  and  suffered  death.  This 
event,  known  in  history  as  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  contributed  to 
increase  their  influence;  and  under  the  title  of  lieutenantrgeneral  of  the 
!  kingdom,  the  duke  possessed  nearly  equal  power  with  the  ancient 
mayors  of  the  palace.  This  he  employed  to  destroy  Conde,  who,  in 
defiance  of  numerous  warnings,  iniprudently  went  to  Orleans,  at  the 
invitation  of  his  majesty.  He  was  immediately  arrested ;  the  conspiracy 
just  noticed,  and  other  charges,  were  alleged  against  him,  and  by  an 
extraordinary  tribunal  he  was  condemned  to  death ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  demise  of  Francis,  1560,  the  sentence  was  not  carried  into  effect. 

Charles  IX.,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  succeeded  his  brother ;  and 
Catherine  of  Medici  held  the  reins  of  government,  without,  however, 
assuming  the  title  of  regent.     Louis  of  Conde  was  restored  to  liberty ; 
the  ConsUble  Montmorency  was  received  into  favour ;  while  the  queen 
mother,  on  her  side,  endeavoured  to  create  a  third  party. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  states-general  in  Orleans,  the  clergy  fulminated 
against  the  Huguenots ;  while  the  U'era  iiai  demanded  a  reform  of  the 
clergy,  whose  vices,  they  alleged,  were  the  cause  of  all  the  troubles. 
The  nobles  besides  insisted  on  freedom  of  worship  for  the  Huguenots,* 
who  at  this  epoch  were  calculated  to  amount  to  a  sixth  or  a  fourth  of  the 
population.  Many  of  them  had  taken  up  arms  in  different  parts  of 
France  in  defence  of  the  reformed  religion ;  and  their  numbers  compelled 
the  Catholic  party  to  treat  them  with  moderation,  until  the  decision  of 
a  national  council  should  be  known.  A  conference  was  appointed  to 
take  place  at  Poissy ;  and  although  no  formula  of  faith  could  be  adopted 
likely  to  unite  all  parties,  an  edict  was  issued  in  1562,  by  which  the 
Protestants  were  allowed  to  preach  outside  the  towns.  Soon  afterwards 
a  bo<iy  of  Huguenots,  who  had  met  to  worship  in  a  barn  at  Vassy  in 
Champagne,  were  attacked  by  the  retinue  of  tne  Duke  of  Guise,  sixty 
rf  their  number  murdered,  and  more  than  200  wounded.  This  atroci^ 
was  the  signal  for  a  general  rising,  and  the  prelude  to  the  first  civil 
war. 

First  Civil  War,  1662. — ^The  parties  in  tliis  conflict  were  the  Guises 
in  amity  with  Montmorency,  who  was  master  of  the  king's  person ;  and 
Lonis  of  Conde,  with  Coligni  and  d^Andelot.  The  court  faction  had 
tfie  ascendency  in  Paris,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Picardy,  Champagne, 
Brittany,  Burgundy,  and  Guienne.  The  Protestants  were  superior  in 
the  west  and  south,  especially  in  Rouen,  Orleans,  Blois,  Tours,  Angers, 
Le  Mans,  Poitiers,  Bourges,  Angouldme,  La  Rochelle,  Montauban,  and 
Lyons.  But  being  thus  isolated,  they  could  not  co-operate  with  theii 
brethren  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries. 


iMvVna 


•Tbe  derivation  of  ihii  tf^HIb  much  diciputed.  It  ia  probably  another  form  ofMUgntk 
(ft«Nn  the  German,  rifumamym  name  Kiven  to  the  Oermana  who  entered  into  aUiaiies 
With  tlw  twiii  caatOBi  to  nwlBtain  their  liberties  aftiDat  Bavoj. 
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The  first  pitched  battle  was  fought  at  Dreox  in  Noimandy,  1569y 
irhere  the  royd  anny  was  commanded  by  Montmorency,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  first  onset.  Guise,  however,  won  the  field  and  captured 
the  Prince  of  Conile :  and  9ldmiral  Coligni,  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Huguenot  host,  was  compelled  to  retreat.  The  death  of 
Guise  at  the  siege  of  Orleans  restored  Catherine's  authority,  which  wai 
consolidated  by  the  convention  of  Amboise,  15G3,  allowing  the  Protettp 
•nts  the  free  exercise  of  tlieir  religion. 

Second  C'ivil  War,  15(i7. — The  pacification  just  mentioned  was 
tearcely  conclud*Hl,  before  its  tcnns  were  nioiliiicd  by  the  court;  the 
Huguenot  party  still  demanding  securities,  which  thcMr  opponents  de- 
layed to  give.  A  journey  of  the  king  and  his  mother  into  the  southern 
Srovinces,  and  the  inter\'iew  of  the  latter  with  the  Duke  of  Alva  at 
layonne,  when  plans  were  concerted  for  tlie  extirpation  of  the  new 
opinions,  were  soon  followed  by  another  war.  Rochollo  now  became 
the  rallying  point  of  the  refonned  party.  Since  the  n^ign  of  Charles  V. 
this  city  h^  exercised  the  right  of^ coining  money;  its  mayors  and  prin- 
cipal authorities  were  reputed  noble;  besides  which,  with  many  other 
privileges,  it  enjoyed  an  extensive  commerce,  and  possessed  great  influ- 
ence in  Aunis,  Saintonge,  and  Angouniois.  At  Jamac,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Charente,  the  insurgents  were  defeated  by  superior  numbers,  1569; 
and  their  brave  leader,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  had  been  made  pri- 
soner, was  assassinated  after  the  battle  by  a  captain  of  the  Duke  of  An- 
jou*s  guards.  Coligni  once  more  saved  the  relics  of  the  conqunred  army. 
The  widowed  Queen  of  Navarre,  Joan  of  Albret,  carried  her  An  Henry, 
prince  of  Beam,  to  tiie  camp,  and  presented  him  to  the  troops,  by  whom 
ne  was  recognised  as  head  of  the  Protestant  party.  They  were,  how- 
ever, asain  defeated  at  Moncontour,  in  Poitou,  where  the  royal  youth 
fought  by  the  side  of  the  admiral. 

Massacre  or  St.  Bartholomew,  157'2. — A  peace  was  concluded  in 
1570  at  St.  Germain.  Catherine  accorded  favourable  conditions  to  the 
Huguenots ;  but  she  had  lone  been  meditating  a  blow  more  deadly  than 
all  tlie  preceding  defeats.  Henry,  now  king  of  Navarre,  received  in 
1573  the  hand  of  Marg-aret  of  France,  the  youngest  of  her  daughters; 
and  to  add  to  the  splendour  of  tliis  marriage,  the  leading  members  of  the 
Protestant  party  were  invited  to  Paris.  On  the  22d  August,  as  Coliflrni 
was  returning  home  from  a  conference  with  the  king  at  the  Lonvre,  hit 
life  was  attempted  by  an  assassin  at  the  instigation  of  the  qaeen-motheff 
jy  whom  Charles  was  easily  brought  to  consent  to  a  general  massacre 
of  his  Protestant  subjects.  The  night  of  the  23d  August,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's eve,  was  the  time  fixed  for  the  perpetration  of  a  deed  which  has 
eovered  with  infamy  the  memory  of  every  one  engaged  in  it.  The  admi- 
Tal  was  one  of  the  first  victims :  af^r  bein?  mni^ered,  his  head  was  oitt 
off,  carried  to  the  queen  as  a  trophy,  and,  being  embalmed,  was  tnbst* 
quently  transmitted  to  Rom<^.  During  three  days  the  massacre  was 
continued  in  the  streets  and  in  private  houses;  even  in  the  royal  palace 
some  of  the  retainers  of  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Conde 
wero  assassinated  before  their  masters'  eyes.  Henry  and  the  young 
prince  wero  spared  only  on  condition  of  abjuring  their  religion  within 
three  days.  Neither  rank  nor  age  was  exempted  :  in  the  capita]  there 
sufifered  500  gentlemen,  with  10,000  persons  of  inferior  station;  while 
not  fewer  tlian  70,000  individuals  fell  throughout  the  entire  kingdom 
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Public  thanksgiTings  were  offered  up  at  Rome  and  Madrid  for  tmi 
cess  of  a  crime  which  Thuanus,  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  stigmati 
as  **  a  ferocious  cnielty,  without  a  parallel  in  nil  antiquity.*'*     Charles 
IX.  died  in  1574,  in  great  agony  oi  body  aM  mind. 

The  League. — Henrt  III.,  the  conqueror  at  Jamac  and  Moncontour 
who  had  been  elected  King  of  Poland,  returned  hastily  to  France  on  the 
news  of  his  brother's  death.  The  new  monarch,  who  endeayoured  to 
play  the  parties  against  each  other,  gave  favourable  terms  to  the  reform- 
ers, now  headed  by  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  the  younor  King 
of  Navarre.  To  the  former  he  ceded  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Bern ;  leli 
gious  toleration  was  permitted  everywhere,  except  in  Paris ;  Protestants 
were  to  form  half  of  each  parliament ;  and  the  cities  of  Angoultoie,  Niort, 
La  Charite,  Courges,  Saumur,  and  Mezidres,  were  to  be  held  by  Hugue- 
not jgarrisons.  The  Catholic  party,  directed  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  were 
far  from  being  satisfied  with  this  arrangement.  They  formed  the  cele- 
brated compact  known  as  the  Catholic  League^  1577;  and  the  king,  with 
the  view  of  controlling  it,  declared  himself  its  head,  l^e  ostensible 
object  of  this  association  was  to  promote  the  ascendency  of  the  Romish 
faith  ;  but  it  also  secretly  contemplated  the  deposition  of  the  dynasties 
of  Yalois  and  Bourbon,  in  virtue  of  an  anathema  by  Pope  Stephen  II.  in 
752  against  the  usurper  Hugh  Capet,  and  the  placing  of  Guise  on  the 
throne,  on  condition  that  he  should  engage  to  suppress  the  liberties  of 
the  Gallican  church. 

In  158^  died  Francis  duke  of  Anjou,  on  his  return  from  an  expedition 
into  the  flow  Countries ;  and  by  his  decease  the  King  of  Navarre  be- 
came the  presumptive  heirfo  the  crown.  It  was  about  this  time  that  a 
popular  society  was  formed  among  the  leaguers,  more  violent  in  its 
principles,  and  which  was  called  the  Sixteen^  from  the  number  of  its 
directmg  committee,  each  of  whom  became  a  religrious  agitator  in  so 
many  quarters  of  Paris. 

The  Barricades. — Henry  III.  gave  himself  up  to  the  debauchery  of 
his  capital ;  and,  although  he  practised  every  external  act  of  devotion, 
became  the  object  of  public  contempt,  and  was  daily  exposed  to  some 
new  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Sixteen.  Guise,  who  had  oeen  forbidden 
to  enter  Paris,  openly  defied  the  royal  prohibition,  and  on  his  arrival  a 
general  rising  was  organized.  The  League  took  up  arms ;  barricades 
were  erected  ;  and  chains  stretched  across  the  streets.  The  king's  troops 
were  gradually  driven  back  to  the  Louvre ;  and  he  himself  made  a  nar- 
row escape  to  Chartres,  1588.  From  this  place  he  negotiated  with 
Guise,  nominated  him  generalissimo  of  his  armies,  and  promised  to  con- 
f  oke  the  states-general  at  Blois,  to  deliberate  on  the  articles  proposed 
by  the  League.  This  assembly  met  on  the  4th  October  1588;  but  its 
6r«t  measures  disappointed  the  monarch's  expectations.  The  spirit  of 
Rome  appeared  to  animate  the  deputies ;  and  Henry  soon  discovered  that 

•  ProtPstant  writers  endeavour  to  prove— and  theJr  arirunienta  are  very  powerAil— 
tlmt  the  masnacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  had  been  premeditated  for  nearlv  two  yeara,  if  not 
longer;  and  that  the  nuptialtt  of  Henry  of  B^arn  and  Mnrparet  of  Valoi*  were  only  • 
preteit  for  drawin^r  the  rhiff  Huguenots  to  Paris.  But  whether  it  was  premeditated  or 
not  for  so  lonsr  ■  period ;  whether  the  kin^  and  his  mother  were  the  sole  contrivers 
whether  a  frreatcr  or  less  number  of  victims  fell  than  above  stated,— are  qupstidns  of 
little  importance:  it  was  planned,  organized,  and  executed,  fhcts  which  admit  of  d« 
initiation,  and  mast  eternally  brand  the  vtmory  of  Charles,  Catherine,  and  thtlr 
joanadlora. 
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bis  enemies  would  prove  successful,  unless  he  aniicipflled  Iheni  bj  soine 
bold  measure,  lie  therefore  determined  to  afiBussiliate  the  dukn;  and, 
kceordinglf ,  on  tbe  ujoinLDg,of  tite  S3d  Devembi  r,  he  was  titled  when 
entering  liie  royal  chamber.  His  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  was 
murdered  the  nest  day  vrhile  the  king  was  at  mass. 

On  tbe  news  of  these  events  manv  ton'ns  rose  in  levolt.  The  si<Te> 
raign  was  regarded  as  the  assassin:  tlie  pope  cicoaicaunicaied  him;  the 
Sorbonne  declared  the  throne  vacant,  and  his  subjects  were  released 
fiwni  their  fidelity ;  while  Uie  faction  of  tlie  Sixteen  flung  into  the  Ba»- 
tile  those  members  of  the  parliament  who  still  showed  any  attachment 
lo  tbe  monarchy.  Henry  uillmiilely  sought  the  alliance  of  the  King  of 
NiTOire,  whom  he  hod  long  treated  as  an  enemy,  and  at  tlib  heud  of  the 
united  forces.  Catholic  and  Huguenot,  he  advanced  to  besieEe  Paris; 
but  at  the  moment  his  alTairB  were  taking  a  favourable  turn,  his  career 
waa  checked  by  the  dagger  of  Jacques  Cement,  August -J,  1589,  and  in 
him  th£  house  of  Valoia  became  extinct. 

The  Bourbons.  —  Davlla  regards  the  Iraaaactione  which  led  to  the 
■dvancementorHsKRy  IV. to  the  throne,  "as  one  of  the  most  surprising 
Urangements  of  the  pTOTldential  government  of  the  world."  Even  the 
manner  of  bis  predecessor's  death  determined  many  of  the  Catholic  party 
to  attach  themselves  to  this  prince,  rather  than  to  the  League,  which  had 
oonntenanced  so  onjuEtihable  a  deed.  Deserted  by  the  royal  army,  the 
new  king  retired  into  Normandy,  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  of  (he  League,  who  had  nlready  proclaipied  his 
uncle,  the  Cardinal  Charles  of  Bourbon.  Having  received  an  aid  of 
money  and  reinforcements  from  England,  he  was  however  enabled  lo 
keep  the  Geld ;  and  his  traons,  though  inferior  in  number,  being  superior 
in  valour  to  those  of  the  diilce,  he  defeated  him  at  Arques  in  1599,  and 
Beit  year  gained  the  decisive  battle  of  Ivry.  AHer  some  delay,  be  laid 
tiefp  lo  Paris,  and  when  so  employed  received  notice  thnt  death  had 
Mmoved  his  rival,  and  tliat  a  solemn  decree  of  the  Sorbonne  had  declared 
him  incapable,  as  a  heretic,  of  mounting  the  throne  of  Franca.  Already 
30,000  victims  had  fallen,  when  the  ^nerous  enemy  relaxed  his  rigour, 
Bnd  allowed  all  but  the  military  lo  retire.  Peace  was  al  length  restored 
to  the  country,  and  he  became  the  king  of  a  united  people  by  his  abjura- 
tion of  Proteetanusm,  I593.  He  entered  the  melrapolls  on  the  S2d 
Haich  159-1.  The  parliament  was  immediately  re-established ;  all  il* 
decisions  since  158d  were  caitcolled,  and  the  decrees  of  the  last  assem- 
bly held  at  Paris  annulled.  In  159S,  a  memorable  ordonnanee  lerroi' 
Bated  the  religious  quarrels  which  had  distracted  France  during  thirty- 
■ix  years.  The  edict  of  Nantes  granted  lo  the  Protestants  the  pubfiR 
•Kercise  of  their  worship,  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and 
free  admission  to  all  employments  and  judicial  olhoea;  while,  in  otbpr 
napecl*,  they  preserved  their  importance  as  a  political  party.  Hsling 
Meured  peace  to  his  country  by  a  treaty  with  Spain,  the  young  sovereign, 
aided  by  his  wise  and  virtuous  minister.  Sully,  devoted  the  rcmaindei 
of  his  reign  lo  ilie  restoration  of  order  and  general  improvement. 

ITALIAN  PENINSULA. 

Naplbb  and  Milan. — Throughout  the  6r»t  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tarj,  the  Italian  peninsula  was  the  scene  of  almost  incessait  oontena. 
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tiinng  out  of  the  claims  of  the  French  momrehe  to  the  pommaUm  of 
these  two  states.  Charles  VIII.  of  France  haying  taken  poeeeadon  of 
Naples  in  1494,  a  general  lea^e  of  the  Italian  powers  ^ai  formed 
against  him,  his  troops  were  driven  from  the  country,  and  Ferdinand  U. 
ascended  the  throne.  He  was  succeeded  bj  his  uncle  Frederick,  who» 
being  threatened  by  Louis  XII.,  applied  for  assistance  to  his  relatire, 
Ferdinand  of  Spain.  This  last  sent  GonsaWo  de  CordoTa,  his  captain- 
general  in  Sicily,  into  Naples ;  but,  instead  of  rendering  the  aid  demand- 
ed, a  secret  treaty  was  entered  into  with  Louis  for  the  partition  of  the 
kingdom.  This  nefarious  transaction  accordingly  took  place,  1496 ;  but 
Louis  granted  to  the  dethroned  monarch  the  duchy  of  Anjou,  with  a 
pension.  The  plunderers  soon  ouanelled  about  the  division  of  the  epoil, 
which  was  decided  b^  the  battle  of  Creignola,  1503,  where  GonsalTO 
gained  a  complete  victory,  and  drove  the  French  from  Uie  country. 
Naples  thenceforth  continued  an  appanagre  of  the  Spanish  crown,  go* 
Temed  by  viceroys. 

Louis  XII.  be?an  his  wars  in  1499,  by  a  treaty  with  Venice  for  the 
partition  of  the  Alilanese,  when  Ludovico  Sforza  was  left  without  an 
ally — the  Turks  alone  making  a  diversion  in  his  flavour.  He  was  shortly 
after  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  French  king,  by  whom  he  was  im- 
prisoned till  his  death,  ten  years  later.  Various  alternations  of  success 
followed ;  end  the  territory  was  occasionally  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
and  of  the  Sforzas,  until  af\er  the  battle  of  Pa  via  in  1525,  when  it  fell 
into  the  possession  of  Charles  V.  Ten  years  subsequently,  the  male 
line  of  the  Sforzas  having  become  extinct,  the  emperor,  who  still  retained 
possession,  granted  the  duchy  to  his  son  Philip,  as  a  vice-royalty  of 
Spain.  The  wars  consequent  on  these  arrangements  are  detailed  under 
the  respective  heads  of  France  and  Germany. 

The  French  invasion  in  1494  appears  to  have  been  courted  by  most  of  the 
powers  of  Italy : — Ludovico  and  John  Galcazzo  hoped  to  profit  by  the  arrival 
of  Charles  Vlll. :  the  Florentines  were  eager  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Medici;  Pope  Alexander  VI.  was  jealous  of  the  auihoniy  of  Ferdinand  of 
Spain;  the  Venetians  desired  the  humiliation  of  the  house  of  Amgon,  and  ths 
numerous  enemies  of  this  family  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  sought  revenge  for 
a  Ions  period  of  oppression. 

In  Florence  two  parties  divided  the  state.  Jerome  S^avonnrola,  a  native  of 
Ferrara,  a  man  of  ardent  imagination,  and  who  had  early  embraced  a  religions 
life,  thought  himself  commissioned  by  Heaven  to  reform  Christendom.  He 
began  by  preaching  on  the  Apocalypse  at  Florence  in  1489,  where  he  continued 
lua  exhortations  durins  eight  years,  mingling  politics  with  religion.  An  enthu« 
siast  in  tho  pulpit  and  ademacocue  in  the  public  places,  he  gradually  became 
the  idol  of  the  people  and  the  leader  of  the  anti-Medician  party.  At  the 
approach  of  Charles,  he  declared  that  monarch  to  be  the  envoy  of  Heaven,  the 
predestined  instrument  of  reform.  Peter  de  Medici,  intimidated  by  the  sense* 
tion  produced  by  his  harangues,  and  unable  to  contend  at  once  af  amst  internal 
tumult  and  foreign  aggression,  submitted  to  Charles  VIII. ;  for  which  the 
enraged  populace  drove  him  into  banishment,  and  the  govemnoent  of  Florence 
became  an  aristocracy.  The  Medici  were  restored  in  1532  by  Charles  V.  after 
the  treaty  ot  Cambray.  Savonarola,  having  been  excommunicated  by  the 
Pope,  was  tried  for  sedition  and  blasphemy,  and  being  condemned  to  death, 
was  burnt  in  1498. 

At  this  epoch  there  was  a  great  and  important  difference  between  the  French 
and  Italian  armies.  The  former  were  chiefly  composed  of  gentlemen,  animated 
by  the  deR*'*  o(  giory  ;  and,  being  paid  by  the  king,  they  were  always  well 
equipped  ar.a  complete.  The  latter  were,  on  the  contrary,  a  crowd  of  adven- 
turerv  and  peasants,  hired  by  tho  chiefs  named  Condottieri,  who  had  neither 
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tors  uf  f*me  nor  mtnchment  io  tfai 
Jieae  opisiii*  pueed  wiih  iheir  t 
RiiMi  IriTiBl  preieiiB ;  snc!  in  faaitli 

the  mke  al  rnntam.  Tbe  IloMui  c 

*hile  ihnee  nf  P'ranco  were  of  bionii 


uiidered  and  biunl, 
dcepoited  ini  dia- 
dtoth.    And  yei, 


n  1 553,  I 


prince  wha  paid  ihcm.    Solely  bfim  or 
laps  from  one  eide  Io  ibe  olhf  r  und 

nnotiB  v/m  nf  iron,  and  diSoilU  Io  muitM, 
xt  Charloa  might, 
with  ordinsTf  prudence,  bavs  obiiined  a  perRiuicmi  fooling  in  Iivly  i  tint  Ika 
iTTOgance  snd  inju^iin  of  ihs  French  alienmed  nil  pnitiEI,  and  finiUly  kid  M 
their  eitiiiliion  from  iha  couniry. 

"  Duiing  ihe  vhole  period  ol  Ihe  French  wuv  the  wreicfaednesa  inflided  on 
Italy  by  ihe  foreign  noldiury,  (nd  eeprcially  by  ihoH  tnuiinoui  robber*  who 
composed  Ihe  unjies  of  the  Empiie  and  of  Spain,  waa  inch 
ffilceodcd  in  any  oge  of  her  eveniful  hiaWry.  Cities  wers  [■'— - 
rnnJ  disiricie  were  convened  inio  WMies,  ftmiliea  weri 
bononred.  indiiidusia  veto  imprisaned.  lorlurod,  and  put 
oier  ihia  blood-alained  uena.  on  which  >  naiion,  eummoning  up  ils  expiring 
•Itsngth,  fought  unwisely  ihaugh  not  inploTioiisly  its  lui  bniilclbr  independanca 
^«vor  tiuB  wild  snd  iroubied  scene,  where  danser  alBlked  witbonl  and  ireasoa 
laTked'wiihin— geniUB  difiiiMd  a  radianl  Jight,  that  diad  awny  afier  peace  bad 
revived,  hand  in  hand  with  bondage.  Almost  all  ihe  srealeil  of  thoae  niniet 
ihit  make  ihe  modern  llaliinB  proud  of  the  lixleenlh  renmry,  preseiiled  ihem- 
eelvea  in  gtoupa  which  diBBiipciircd  heforo  the  age  had  proceeded  halfway 
lowude  ila  cloae." — Italy,  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  vol,  it.  p.  363. 

Savot  AJiD  PiKOMOKT. — TliB  houBB  of  Savoj  WBB  foQndod  ID  tha 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  renluiy,  when  Berold  possessed  lis  lands,  u 
an  anclenl  province  of  the  kingxjam  of  Burgundy.  By  inlermarriagM, 
by  taking  advanla^  of  Ihe  civil  disEensiona  of  the  country,  and  par- 
.;...i„.i..  i...  .L —  ._  !■_ —  !..  .„™.«.i=,  „gfg  gr^duHlIy  asl^ndad; 
a  ereat  part  of  his  domin- 
iards.  The  troublea  which 
■e  Io  Savoy  the  Strong 
places  which  he  still  occupied  in  Piedmont.  Kmanuel  Philibert,  a» 
well  as  hia  son  Charles  Emanuel,  who  succeeded  in  15B0,  had  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  FtancE,  then  distiacled  by  the  rr'ligious  ittat.  Charles 
nrn  went  so  far  as  to  invade  Piovence  and  Dauphiny,  in  1590,  and 
dispnted  the  possession  of  these  provinces  with  his  powerful  neighbour. 

Grhda. — The  arietocralicconslitutioti  which  Andrew  Doria  had  given 
the  Genoese,  did  not  satisfy  many  of  ih?  turbulent  and  factinus  repub- 
lioans.  In  January  1547,  a  conspiracy  was  headed  by  John  Lonia 
^eechi;  all  the  more  important  posts  were  Beixed;  Gianettino,  tfafl 
nephew  of  Andrew,  upon  whom  the  government  had  d<>volved,  was 
HMibed  in  the  streets;  his  aged  relalive  escaped  with  difficulty,  and 
•rary  thing  had  succeeded  bryond  expectation,  when  the  leader  himself 
pnished.  Hia  partisans  submilled  to  theit  rivals,  who  punished  tb» 
meet  guillj  by  banishment  or  death. 

After  suppressing  this  conspiracy,  Doria  continued  to  exercise  tha 
•npreme  authority  in  Genoa,  until  his  death  in  1560,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-four.  During  the  remainder  of  the  century,  this  stale,  dislutfaed 
by  its  revolted  aiibjecta  without,  did  not  enjoy  inU^m^  renosc,  in  eonse> 
Quence  of  the  differences  between  the  old  and  new  nobility.  These 
UMWnsions  tan  so  high  as  to  pive  Don  John  of  Austria  a  Jiope  of  mas- 
tering the  city,  when  ho  lay  in  its  port  with  the  fleet  that  afWwsrdi 
.gained  the  battle  ofLe^anto,  I5TI.  The  disputes  between  the  factions 
wers  t«ferred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the  King 
of  Spun,  by  whom  the  ronstitntion  was  modified,  and  the  privileges  of 
4iB  nobles  angmented,  1576.  Tranquillity  was  thus  re-ealnliligliM,  and 
%•  Genoese  enjoyed  peace  during  the  succeeding  fihy  yoon. 
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VuxoB.— The  league  of  Cambray,  1508,  armed  the  half  of 
against  this  single  state.     Venice,  long  confining  hiT  power  to  tlie  i 
had,  as  early  as  1274,  forbidden  her  citizens  lo  acouire  any  possessioi 
on  the  mainland ;  but,  gp^dually  departing  from  her  ancient  luazims, 
•he  had  made  large  acquisitions  at  the  expense  of  her  neighbours.     To 
enforce  tlie  abandonment  of  these  conquests,  Louis,  Maximilian,  the 
Pope,  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  formed  a  coalition;  but  the  glory  aa 
well  as  the  charges  of  this  impolitic  war  devolved  upon  France.     The 
battle  of  Agnadello,  in  1509,  destroyed  the  continental  power  of  Venice  ; 
after  which,  his  Holiness  seized  upon  Rimini,  Faenza,  and  Uavcnua; 
the  troops  of  Maximilian,  advancing  through  Friuli,  captured  Verona, 
Vicenza,  Padua,  and  Trieste ;  the  Spaniards  retook  the  cities  of  Trani, 
Brindisi,  and  Taranto;  while  Brescia,  Dergamo,  and  Cremona,  fell  to 
Louis.    The  Venetians,  although  driven  to  the  shelter  of  their  lagunes, 
did  not  despair;  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  trivial  success,  entered 
upon  negotiations  with  the  pontiflf,  who  formed  a  treaty  with  them,  24th 
February  1510.     After  exhausting  her  streng^th  in  resisting  the  league 
of  Cambray,  Venice  sunk  into  comparative  obscurity.    Two  unsuccess- 
ful wars  with  the  Turks  deprived  her  of  the  islands  in  the  Archipelago, 
and  of  Cyprus,  her  most  valuable  colony,  1570.    The  fear  of  the  Otto- 
mans induced  the  government  to  form  an  alliance  with  Austria;  and, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  sixteenth  century,  her  history  contains  little 
worthy  of  attention. 

TuscAKF.— After  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  the  Florentines  continuins 
hostile  to  the  Medici,  the  city  was  besieged  by  an  imperial  army,  and 
forced  to  surrender  in  1530.  A  new  constitution,  published  by  the 
emperor  two  years  afterwards,  declared  Alexander  dc  Medici  chief  of 
the  city,  with  the  hereditary  title  of  duke ;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  new  dignities,  being  assassinated  in  1537  by  one  of  his  near  rela- 
'  tives.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  morose  and  heartless  Cosmo  de  Medici, 
the  first  ffrand-duke,  who  was  very  active  in  the  administration  of 
affairs,  endeayouring  to  reform  the  public  manners,  especially  those  of 
the  clergy,  and  to  revive  agriculture  and  commerce.  He  extended  his 
protection  to  letters,  re-estiblished  the  universities  of  Florence  and 
Pisa,  and  founded  the  Academy  in  the  former  city.  In  15G*3,  his  palace 
was  the  theatre  of  some  tragical  events.  His  second  son,  Giovanni, 
having  been  assassinated  by  the  third  son,  Garcia,  Cosmo  stabbed  the 
fratricide  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  who  died  of  grief  shortly  after,  and 
the  duke  himself  retired  from  public  life,  assigning  the  administration  [ 
of  the  government  to  Francis,  his  heir.  Cosmo  died  in  1574,  and  his  ^ 
successor,  after  a  reign  marked  by  assassinations  and  crimes  of  every 
kind,  was  poisoned,  1587,  together  with  his  paramour,  who  had  become 
his  wife,  at  a  banquet  given  by  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  Ferdinand. 
The  latter  ascended  the  throne,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  the  people  from 
the  degradation  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  sixty  years.  Under 
this  prince,  afirriculture  and  commerce  flourished  ;  ho  extended  his 
patronage  to  the  fine  arts,  and  rendered  the  court  of  Tuscany  the  best 
musical  school  in  Europe. 

Thc  Roman  States. — ^Roma^a  was,  during  many  years,  the  theatre 
of  a  contest  excited  by  the  ambition  of  Caesar  iBorgia.  At  this  time  the 
States  of  the  Church  were  the  worst  administered  and  least  peaceful  of. 
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recknninf  of  time  at  that  period,  and  introducingiproper  rerulationi  of  the  biaaeztflei, 
waa  ordered  to  take  place  in  October  IStS.  It  haa  been  received  bj  all  the  natlona  or 
Europe,  extppt  rh<*  Ruwani  and  Greeki.  The  new  ttyle  wai  not  adopted  in  GieM 
Muin  before  nsa, 
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ill  Italy,  the  territories  immediately  encirclinff  Rome  haying  passea 
entirely  nnder  the  control  of  the  Coloimas  and  the  Orsini.  Tne  former 
being  Ghibellines,  the  latter  Guelfs,  the  nobility  were  divided  betwees 
these  two  powerful  families,  whose  quarrels  often  stained  the  streets  of 
the  capital  with  blood.  Alexander  Vl.,  1492,  resolved  to  profit  by  these 
dissensions  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  son,  at  the  expense  of  the 
church   patrimony.      Caesar  Borgia,  with   the  aid   of  French  troops,  • 

gradually  reduced  the  petty  lords  of  Romagna ;  and  this  prince,  whom  i 

|!  T.ouis  XII.  protected,  extended  his  conquests  by  taking  the  isles  of  * 

{ i  Piombino  and  KIba,  with  several  towns  on  the  mainland.  ! 

Alexander  VI.,  who  died  in  1503,  was  succeeded  by  Pius  III.,  and  i 

the  latter  by  Julius  II.,  in  the  same  year.    The  last-named  pontiff,  a  : 

thorough  Italian*  in  heart,  entertained  a  like  hatred  to  Spaniards,  Ger- 
mans, and  French,  as  having 'been  in  turn  the  conquerors  and  oppressors  ! 
of  his  country.    After  the  death  of  Cesar  Bor^a,  he  reducea  part  of  ; 
Komagna,  and  prosecuted  his  design  of  expelling  all  foreign  enemies  i 
from  the  Italian  soil.                                                                                    >  i 
Julius,  dying  at  the  very  moment  that  his  schemes  appeared  likely  to 
|l          be  realized,  was  succeeded  by  John  de  Medici,  as  Leo  X.,  who  at  first 
j^          trod  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessors,  but  whose  conciliatonr  character 
inclined  to  peace.     He  continued  the  magnificent  basilic  of  Sl  Peter, 
which  the  other  had  begun ;  and,  in  order  to  raise  the  necessary  funds, 
had  recourse  to  tl)e  sale  of  indulgences, — the  proximate  cause  of  the 
Reformation.     Clement  VII.,  1523,  also  one  of  the  Medici,  and  a  patron 
of  letters,  but  of  an  austere  life,  published  a  bull  for  the  reformation  of 
.          manners  at  Rome  and  throughout  Italy.     He  was  succeeded  in  1534  br  | 
Alexander  Famese,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Paul  III.     It  was  by  hie            | 
intervention  that  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  were  induced  to  conclude 
the  treaty  of  Nice  in  1538;  and  the  council  of  Trent,  which  was  sum*  j 
rooned  at  his  suggestion,  was  by  him  transferred  to  Bologna.    Paul  IV.^ 
1555,  was  the  first  who  drew  up  and  published  an  Index  €xpurgatoriu$f  ■ 
to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  heretical  doctrines;  he  also  invested  the            !  1 
Inquisition  with  more  ample  powers.     Gregory  XIII.  aided  the  Vene- 
tians in  their  wars  with  the  Turks ;  and  it  was  this  pontiff  who  re- 
formed the  Roman  calendar,  adopting  the  system  of  Louis  Lilio,  a  Cala- 
brian   astronomer,   and  commanding  its  immediate  use.*     He  was 
distinguished  for  liberality,  having  expended  in  charitable  and  pioue 
works  not  less  than  200,000  crowns.    Sixtus  V.,  bis  successor,  1585, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  honoured  the 
pontificate  by  the  vigour  of  his  character.     He  cleared  the  country  of 
robbers,  favoured  agriculture,  and  encouraged   manufactures.     Under 
him  Rome  was  greatly  improved  and  extended ;  he  built  magnificent 
aqueducts,  worthy  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world  ;  raised  the  Egyp 
tian  Obelisk  before  the  church  of  St.  Peter ;  and  completed  its  gorgeous 
eupola.     He  died  in  1590.     His  decision,  and  the  numerous  public 
buildings  which  he  constructed,  conferred  honour  on  his  name ;  but  his 
extreme  rigour  caused  his  death  to  be  hailed  with  joy  by  the  Romans, 
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who  oTerth.row  the  statues  that  had  heen  raised  to  oim  in  th«  CiBpiicl 
Alier  him,  Urban  Vll.,  Gregory  XIV.,  and  Innocent  IX.,  successive] y 
reigned  only  a  few  months ;  the^  were  foilowcd  by  Clement  VIII.  in 
1592,  who  reunited  Ferrara  to  tlie  Holy  See,  and  expired  in  1G05. 

Parma  and  Piaccmza. — Pope  Paul  III.,  who  passionately  desired  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  family,  had  obtained,  in  1545,  the  consent  of  tlie 
SacTed  College  to  confer  on  his  illegitimate  son,  Peter  Louis  Farnesov 
the  states  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  with  the  title  of  duke,  feudatorj  tQ 
the  holy  see.     But  the  new  ruler  was  assassinated  in  1547  bj  Chs 
nobles,  to  whom  his  debauchery,  cruelty,  and,  aboTe  all,  his  various 
efforts  to  limit  their  privile<res,  had  rendered  him  odious.    Ferdinand  de 
Gonzago,  governor  of  Milan  for  the  emperor,  who  had  taken  some 
shard  in  this  conspiracy,  seized  on  the  dnchy  in  the  name  of  his  master. 
Octavius,  the  duko^s  son,  claimed  Parma,  which  the  Pope  had  resumed, 
snd  applied  to  Henry  II.  of  France  for  assistance,  by  whose  intervention 
it  was  recovered,  in  1552,  to  which  Piacenza  was  added  by  Philip  II., 
in  1556.    The  long  reign  of  this  prince,  of  nearly  forty  years,  contri- 
buted greatly  to  strengtlien  the  ducal  throne.     He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Alexander,  who  commanded  the  Spanish  troops  in  Flanders,  and 
died  at  Arras  in  1592.     His  successor,  Ranuzio  L,  exercised  the  most 
(rightful  tyranny. 

SPANISH  PENINSULA. 

The  death  of  their  only  son,  and  other  family  bereavements,  induced 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  centre  all  their  hopes  on  the  Princess  Joanna 
and  her  posterity.  In  1504,  on  the  demise  of  Isabella,  the  infanta  and 
her  husband  the  archduke  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  their  son 
Charles  becoming  prince  of  the  Asturias :  two  years  afterwards,  Philip's 
reign  was  terminated  by  death.  This  event  entirely  unhineed  the  mmd 
of  his  consort,  and  Ferdinand,  her  father,  became  regent  of  Uie  kingdom. 
He  expelled  John  d'Albret  from  the  throne  of  Navarre,  thus  extending 
the  limits  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  the  Pyrenees,  1512.  This  prince, 
who  has  been  repioached  for  his  insatiable  avarice  and  crafty  policy, 
died  in  151G,  leaving  the  throne  to  Charles,  afterwards  Emperor  of 
Germany. 

Ferdinand,  of  whom  it  was  said  by  Philip  II.  that  royalty  in  Spain  was  in- 
debted to  him  for  every  thing,  rescued  the  country  from  feudal  anarchy.  Under 
various  pretexts — ^by  violence  or  judicial  sentence — he  deprived  the  nobles  of 
the  lands  they  had  acquired  from  the  prodigality  or  weakness  of  his  prcdoces* 
Bor=^.  and  diminished  tne  power  of  the  religious  military  orders.  By  these  and 
similar  innovations,  he  firmly  established  the  royal  authority ;  but  at  the  same 
time  laid  the  foundation  of  a  political  and  religious  despotism,  which  attained 
its  full  development  in  the  following  reign. 

Charles  I.  was  successively  recognised  king  of  Castile  and  Aragon, 
principally  through  the  influence  of  his  able  minister.  Cardinal  Ximenes. 
The  partiality  of  the  monarch  for  his  Flemish  favourites  had  the  effect 
of  greatly  alienating  the  affections  of  the  Spanish  people ;  when,  in  the 
miost  of  the  discontents  thus  occasioned,  his  grandfather  Maximilian 
died,  and  he  succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown  by  the  title  of  Charles  V., 
1519.  His  departure  to  Germany  was  immediately  followed  by  a  for- 
midable insurrection,  in  which  even  the  clergy  took  part,  one  of  the 
most  active  leaders  being  the  Bishop  of  Zamora;  it  was,  however» 
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juelled  after  a  short,  but  ill-concerted  straggle.  The  histoir  of  Spain 
auring  this  reign  is  henceforth  almoA  inseparably  connected  with  that 
of  the  empire.  The  incessant  wars  in  which  Charles  was  inyolved, 
compelled  him  to  make  frequent  applications,  particularly  to  his  Spanish 
subjects,  for  the  necessary  funds.  In  1539,  the  cortes  being  assembled 
at  Toledo,  he  proposed  to  relieve  the  wants  of  his  ffovemment  by  a 
ginneral  impost  upon  all  kinds  of  merchandise.  The  yiolent  opposition 
of  tlie  several  orders,  especially  of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  to  the  impo- 
sition of  this  tax,  led  to  an  important  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
cortes.  Finding  it  impossible  to  overcome  their  resistance,  the  emperor 
indignantly  dissolved  the  assembly,  remarking  that  those  who  did  not 
contribute  had  no  right  to  deliberate.  Thenceforth,  neither  nobles  nor 
prelates  were  summoned  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  any  fiscal 
question,  the  states  being  composed  merely  of  the  representatives  of 
cities,  who,  to  the  number  of  thirty-six,  formed  an  assembly  entirely 
subservient  to  the  will  of  the  court. 

Philip  II.  was  call^  to  the  throne,  in  1555,  by  the  abdication  of  his 
&ther,  and  signalized  the  commencement  of  his  reign  by  stringent 
measures  for  Uie  extirpation  of  Lutheranism.  The  regulations  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  were  rendered  imperative  throughout  me  whole  extent 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  and,  with  the  view  ofcompelling  the  Moors 
to  embrace  Chijstianity,  it  was  ordered,  in  1568,  that  they  should 
renounce  their  language,  names,  and  all  distinctive  usages.  This  blioA 
tyranny  provoked  a  general  insurrection,  which  was  headed  bv  Moham- 
jned-Aben-Humcya,  a  descendant  of  the  former  sovereigns  of  Granada. 
Don  John  of  Austria  being  sent  a^inst  them,  they  were  defeated  in 
several  engagements,  and  compcllod  to  submit  to  conditions  which 
involved  their  removal  from  their  former  residence,  and  their  dispersion 
through  the  old  Christian  provinces,  1576. 

Revolutions  in  Portugal  were  preparing  the  way  for  the  temporary 
union  of  that  kingdom  with  Spain.  The  absolute  government  which 
had  prevailed  in  the  former  country  under  John  II.  and  Emanuel, 
increased  greatly  under  John  III.  In  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  which 
lasted  thirty-six  years,  the  cortes  were  only  three  times  convoked ;  while 
the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Jesuits, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  consolidation  of  despotism.  The  disastrous 
reign  of  Sebastian,  grandson  of  John  III.,  began  in  1557,  when  the 
king  was  a  minor  three  years  of  age.  Educat^  in  a  manner  well  cal« 
culated  to  excite  a  naturally  romantic  character,  and  full  of  religions 
and  knightly  ardour,  he,  in  1578,  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
Moors  in  Africa,  where  he  was  defeated  and  slain.  The  Cardinal  Henry 
now  succeeded,*  the  only  important  event  of  whose  short  rule  was  tiie 
meeting  of  the  estates  at  Lisbon  to  decide  between  the  claims  of  the  sii 
pretenoers  to  the  throne  on  his  decease,  among  whom  was  Philip  II.  of 
Spdn.  The  priest-king,  as  Heniy  was  called,  died  in  1580 ;  and  Philip, 
having  gained  over  a  part  of  the  Portuguese  nobles,  ordered  30,000  men 
into  Portugal,  who,  in  three  weeks,  obtained  possession  of  the  country 

*  Henry  ii  geea  to  much  rr^ater  advantaire  aa  a  prelate  than  aa  a  kinf .    He  reformed 
Ike  loo  relaxed  manners  of  the  eccletiacticft,  eataMisbed  schools  and  iHMpUals  f>tr  the 

Cor,  fNTOtected  letters,  founded  the  anivcrsitj  of  Cvora,  and  colleges  at  Coimbra  an4 
sbon.  lie  cmfrioved  the  Jesuit  MmOei  in  vrritinf  the  history  of  the  Portufuese  in  Ibt 
Indies,  enconrafe<f  the  uwful  labours  of  many  learned  aea,  mad  lumsslf  riimpoeed 
stveral  works. 
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The  Spanish  arms  were  at  thii  period  in  the  hoieht  of  their 

in  Flanders  under  Alexander  Farnese.  Seised  with  the  emulation  of 
subjugating  France  and  England,  and  at  the  same  time  irritated  by  the 
assistance  which  the  latter  country  had  afforded  to  the  Flemish  reToltp 
Philip,  in  1588,  fitted  out  the  famous  armament  known  as  the  invindbU 
armada^  which  was  si^rnally  defeated.  Spain  now  gradually  became 
of  less  importance  in  the  politics  of  Europe ;  her  nayail  power  and  eo^i 
merce  declined ;  and  the  king,  at  his  death  in  1598,  bequeathed  a  debt 
of  140  millions  of  ducats  to  a  nation  whose  resources  were  already 
exhausted.* 

THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Philip  the  Hardy,  youngest  son  of  John  of  France,  having  been 
created  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  13C3,  married  Marjraret,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Louis  III.,  last  count  of  Flanders.     Wiu  the  hand  of  this 
princess,  he  obtained,  in  addition  to  the  county  now  named,  Artots, 
Franche-Comt^.  Nevers,  Rethel,  Mechlin,  and^ Antwerp.    The  fortune 
of  the  family  rapidly  increased  with  the  lapse  of  years,  and  the  dukee 
of  Burgundy  were  soon  more  powerful  than  several  of  the  kings  of 
Europe.    On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Louis  XL  seized  on  the 
dukedom,  while  all  the  other  provinces  passed  to  the  house  of  Austria 
by  the  marriage  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  with  the  Archduke  Maximilian, 
1477,  whose  grandson  Charles  Y.  increased  his  domains  by  the  lord- 
*^-  ships  of  Utrecht  and  Overyssel,  with  the  territory  of  Groningen.     He 
then  formed  the  plan  of  uniting  tde  seventeen  provincesj  with  Spain. 
Under  this  monarch  the  United  Provinces  greatly  flourished ;  but  his 
son,  Philip  II.,  desirous  of  eradicating  Protestantism,  introduced  the 
Inquisition,  which  ultimately  drove  the  inhabitants  into  rebellion. 

In  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  and  in  William  of  Nassau,  prince 
of  Orange,  the  people  had  leaders  worthy  of  their  cause,  llieir  repre- 
sentations  to  the  sovereign  having  failed,  they  attacked  the  churches 
aad  monasteries,  and  after  destroying  the  altars  and  images,  violently 
introduced  the  Protestant  form  of  worship. 

Philip,  in  1567,  sent  the  Duke  of  Alva  into  tiie  Low  Countries  with 
an  army  of  20,000  men,  at  whose  approach  100,000  Flemings  abandoned 
their  country,  carrying  their  treasures  and  industry  into  France,  Ger- 
many, and  England.  A  tribunal  of  twelve  Judges  established  by  Alva 
to  examine  into  the  excesses,  and  discover  those  who  favoured  Protes- 
tant doctrines,  caused  no  fewer  than  18,000  persons  to  perish  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner.  The  most  illustrious  of  these  victims  were 
the  Counts  of  Egmont  and  Horn,  who  suffered  death  at  Brussels,  June 
5,  1568.  The  news  of  this  cruelty  was  the  signal  for  a  fresh  revolt  and 
civil  commotion.  The  Prince  of  Orango,  at  the  head  of  a  large  but 
ondif^ciplined  army  of  Germans,  French,  Italians,  and  Flemings,  invaded 

*  At  hii  tnc6«iion,  Philip  poraeMwd,  in  Kurnpe,  the  united  itingdoms  of  Castile,  Ara- 
fon.  and  Navarre,  with  Naples,  Sicily,  Milan,  Franche-0>mt^,  and  the  Nethcrlandi ;  in 
A(Hra,Tunia,  Oran,  the  Capo  Verde  and  Canary  Islands;  in  America,  Peru.  Mexico, 
New  Spain,  and  Chili,  besides  Cuba,  Ilispaniola.  &c.  The  mines  of  Mexico,  Chili,  and 
Potosi  were  alone  a  source  of  srrHater  wealth  than  almost  all  the  other  princes  of  Europt 
logetber  were  possessed  of.— Watson's  Pkilif  /f.,  vol.  i.  p.  17. 

t  These  provinces  were  the  duchies  of  Brabant,  Limbuff,  Luzembun;,  and  GQeldrec;^ 
he  aeven  earldoms  of  Flanders,  Hainault,  Artois,  Holland,  Zealand,  Namur.  and  Zut- 
gjken :  tlM  marquisate  of  Antwerp  and  tJ»  fire  kndahipa  of  Mechlin,  Itiealand,  Utnnhl 
CItwuagta,  and  Overrynel. 
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Laxemlm.g.  His  first  efforts  being  unsuccessful,  he  and  his  brother 
Louis  were  compelled  to  return  to  Germany.  Though  defe^ited  on  land| 
the  prince  and  Count  William  de  la  Marck  encouraged  a  maritime  waf 
against  the  Spaniards ;  and  in  1572,  a  small  body  captured  the  town  of 
Briel,  an  event  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces.  A  revolution  broke  out  in  Zealand ;  and  all  the  cities,  except 
Middleburg,  opened  their  gates  to  the  insurgents,  an  example  followed 
by  many  towns  in  Holland.  At  Dort,  William  was  declared  stadt* 
bolder,  and  the  public  exercise  of  the  Reformed  religion  in  the  CalTiii> 
istic  form  openly  introduced. 

Alva  was  recalled  and  disgraced ;  his  successor,  Louis  de  Requesenty 
and  Don  John  of  Austria,  continued  the  war  with  varied  success.  The 
Spanish  fleet  having  attempted  to  secure  Middleburg,  was  defeated  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange;  while  Count  Louis  of  Nassau  and  his  brother 
Henry  were  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mookerheide.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  of  the  war  was  the  siege  of  Ley  den,  1574,  which 
was  defended  by  the  Dutch  with  heroic  resolution.  The  dikes  of  the 
Yssel  and  Maes  were  broken  down;  the  fields  occupied  by  the  besieging 
army  inundated ;  and  the  invaders  were  eventuuUy  forced  to  retire.  In 
the  following  year,  the  states  of  Holland  founded  tlie  university  of  Ley- 
den,  which  long  held  an  elevated  rank  among  the  great  seminaries  of 
Europe. 

The  Spanish  soldiery  now  committed  the  greatest  excesses,  plundw* 
ing  many  cities,  and  ravaging  the  open  country.  In  this  extremit]^ 
common  danger  united  the  Protestants  and  Catholics.  The  statcs-gene- 
ral,  assembM  at  Brussels,  prop<)sed  negotiating  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  confederates  of  Dort.  Their  overtures  were  favourably 
received ;  and  a  treaty  of  general  union  was  concluded,  under  the  title 
of  the  '*  Pacification  of  Ghent,"  between  the  provinces  of  the  north  and 
south,  guaranteeing  mutual  support  against  the  Spaniards,  and  solemnly 
pledging  the  contracting  parties  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  their 
enemies  were  finally  expelled  from  the  country,  157G. 

On  the  death  of  Kequesens,  Don  John  of  Austria  was  appointed  go- 
vernor. The  confederates  were  now  masters  of  Antwerj),  13ergen-op- 
Zoom,  Breda,  and  other  important  places.  With  an  army  of  20,000 
men,  the  new  governor  was  at  first  successful ;  but  was  eventually  de- 
feated on  the  banks  of  the  Diemar,  and  dyinir  in  1578,  was  succeeded 
by  the  Prince  of  Parma,  who,  like  his  predecessors,  failed  to  make  any 
impression  on  the  northern  provinces.  He  was  so  far  successful,  how- 
ever, in  sowing  dissension  between  the  states  of  the  north  and  south, 
•hat  tl  e  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  long  regrrtted  tlio  insecure  nature 
of  the  connexion  subsisting  between  them,  was  led  to  form  the  design 
of  isolating  the  northern  provinces  from  the  rest  of  the  Low  countries* 
and  establishing  a  republic  of  which  he  should  be  the  head.  The  ac* 
which  realized  this  nesign  was  signed  at  Utrecht,  January  25,  1579, 
between  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Gueldres,  and 
Groningen.  Friesland  and  Overyssel  acceded  to  it  in  June  following; 
and  several  cities  of  Belgium,  includimj  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  Breda, 
joined  it  somewhat  later.  William  of  Orange  was  elected  stadtholder« 
with  all  the  attributes  of  royalty. 

While  the  Seven  United  Provinces  braved  with  their  own  resonrcee 
the  power  and  vengeance  of  Spain,  the  ten  othera  had  elected  the  Deke 
35* 
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of  Anjou,  broUier  of  Heniy  HI.*  to  the  sorerei^tj  of  the  Low  Co«b> 
tries ;  but  tliat  prince,  hayin|[  foolishly  attempted  to  tampei  with  tlM 
ooDStitution  of  his  new  dominions,  was  driven  back  to  France  in  1584. 
In  the  same  year,  William  was  assassinated  at  Delft,  at  the  instigatioo 
of  Philip,  by  Baltliasar  Gerard ;  and,  in  iho  absence  of  the  prince^  eld- 
est son,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  Spain,  Maurice,  his  second  son,  mm 
raised  to  his  fatlier^s  diernities,  and  notwithstanding  his  ^outh,  becama  m 
formidable  rival  to  the  Duke  of  Parma.  The  loss  of  William,  however^ 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  confederation ;  the  Spaniards  recovered  several 
ritiea,  and  reduced  the  states  to  such  extremity,  tliat  tliey  offered,  aa  the 
price  of  succours,  to  resign  the  country  either  to  England  or  France. 
Elizabeth  afforded  onl^  a  trifling  assistance ;  but  her  aid,  by  involving 
Philip  in  those  hostilities  witli  England  which  led  to  the  destruction  of 
the  armada,  had  an  important  though  indirect  influence  on  the  welfare 
of  the  United  Provinces.  The  scale  was  finally  turned  in  their  favour 
by  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Parma,  in  159'2;  and  the  battle  of  Tum- 
bout,  in  which  his  successor  was  totally  routed  by  the  allied  English 
and  Dutch  forces,  1597,  may  be  regarded  as  the  virtual  conclusion  of  the 
contest. 

The  result  of  the  protracted  strugclo  between  the  sovereign  of  so  many  states 
and  the  small  republic  of  the  Soveu  Frovincea  appears  almost  a  miracle.  Many 
circumstances,  however,  contributed  to  thwart  the  King  of  Spain  and  to  favour 
tbt  Dutch.  Tbev  would  have  been  inevitably  crushed,  if  Philip  XL  had  brought 
dl  his  power  to  bear  upon  them  ;  but  his  ambition,  which  compelled  him  ro 
divide  his  forces,  was  a  protection  to  his  enemies.  That  ruinous  policy  which 
kept  traitors  in  every  court  of  Europe  in  his  pay,  the  support  ho  gave  to  the 
League  in  France,  the  insurrection  of  the  Moors  of  Granada,  the  conquest  of 
Portugal,  and  the  construction  of  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  Escurial,  dissi« 
Dated  treasures  which  seemed  almost  inexhaustible ;  while  his  armament  against 
£ngland  swallowed  up  the  entire  revenues  of  both  Indies,  and  proved  the 
destruction  of  the  veteran  Spanish  soldicrv. 

The  situation  of  the  insurgents  was  diderent.  They  found  auxiliaries  in  all 
thoao  who,  to  escape  the  Duke  of  Alva,  had  quhted  the  southern  provinces; 
in  all  whom  the  Huguenot  wars  had  driven  from  France ;  and  in  all  whom 
religious  intolerance  hod  banished  from  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  enthusiasm 
inspired  by  new  doctrines,  the  desire  of  vengeance,  and  other  rooiives,  attracted 
to  their  standards  the  adventurers  of  all  countries.    Thoa  the  Dutch  army  was  . 

complete  without  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  men  from  the  caluvation  of  the  ; 

fields,  from  commerce,  or  from  their  extensive  6Aeries,  whub,  in  1604,  con-  i 

tribuied  five  millions  of  florins  to  the  revenue.    At  the  epoah  ^"hen  the  new  I 

country  was  struggling  for  existence,  it  extended  ita  donimon  beyond  the  seas,  j 

and  laid  the  foundations  of  its  power  in  the  East  IndiM.— Schillor's  Eevolt  of  '  I 

the  Netkerlandt.  i 


GERMANY. 

The  reign  of  Maximilian  was  an  important  one  both  to  Germany  and 
his  hereditary  dominions.  He  reformed  the  public  law  of  the  empire, 
and  was  the  first  to  establish  a  standing  army,  with  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery,  divided  into  re^ments  and  companies.  In  1501,  he  insti- 
tuted the  Aulic  Council,  which  gradually  acquired  extensive  jurisdic- 
lion,  in  some  respects  superior  to  that  of'^the  Imperial  Chamber.  The 
diet  of  Treves,  besides  confirming  the  power  of  the  council,  completed 
the  subdivision  of  the  empire  into  circles,  by  adding  four  others  to  the 
•ix  instituted  in  1500.  He  also  secured  the  reversion  of  Hungary  and 
Buiiwnia  to  hia  poaterity,  by  the  double  marriage  of  the  Archduchess 
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tiuj,  bis  fTBDddaughteri  with  Lonit,  ool;  son  of  Lailislaus,  king  of 
Bobemia  and  Hun(rary,  and  of  Anne,  aister  of  Louis,  with  his  gran'ison, 
the  Archduke  FeidinanU. 

Chablcs  V The  death  of  the  emperor,  1510,  led  to  some  of  th« 

DMt  important  events  in  mraleni  historf .  Three  candiJatea  aspired  to 
JJM  imperial  honouia  —  Charles  I.  of  Spain,  Francis  I.  of  France,  and 
^^^DTJ  Vlll.  of  England ;  the  last,  bowever,  apeedil;  wilhdrewl  The 
^WGtot*,  distrustful  of  the  known  nmbiiion  of  Francis,  and  tnSuenced, 
tDOreoier,  by  the  cooBideralioii  thai  the  dominions  of  Charles  in  Austria 
would  render,  biifl  the  most  likely  defender  of  the  empire  against  the 
Turks,  then  under  the  warlike  Selim  1.,  decided  in  farour  of  the  Spanish 
Bonarch,  who  was  Botemnty  Inaueuraied  at  Aix-ls-Chapelle,  by  the 
title  of  Charles  V.,  15-20.  The  dissatisfaction  of  Frsncia  with  this  ' 
deciaion,  conjoined  with  his  claima  on  Italy,  led  to  s  series  of  disastrous 
wars  between  him  and  the  Kmpiro.  Ttio  French  monarch,  having 
invaded  and  taken  possession  of  Navane,  advanced  into  Spain,  wbeto 
he  was  defeated,  compelled  to  cvacuata  hia  eonijueat,  and  driven  back 
into  his  own  country.  At  the  same  time,  the  Milanese,  disgusted  with 
the  exactions  and  insolence  of  his  troops,  rose  in  arms,  putting  tliem- 
•elves  under  Francis  Sfona,  brother  of  their  late  duke ;  while  Pope 
IiCO  X.,  the  Emperor,  and  the  King  of  England,  formed  a  league  for 
tlieir  assistance.  The  French  forces  were  everywhere  defeated,  and 
forced  to  abandon  nearly  the  whole  of  their  possesfiions  in  Italy.  Ja|; 
It  these  successes  having  proved  fatal  to  the  reigning  ponliS',  1533,  hB 
was  succeeded  by  Adrian  VI.,  who,  with  the  Florentines  and  other 
Italian  atatcs,  joined  in  league  against  Francis,  now  left  without  an 
ii\y,  1523.  The  emperor  and  Henry  VIII.  invaded  France  on  the  north, 
sooth,  and  east ;  but  their  forces  were  repelled ;  and  Ftancia,  encouraged 
by  this  partial  success,  again  essayed  the  recovery  of  the  Alilanese.  In 
1S3S,  entering  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  he  was  at  first  veiy 
■uccesaful,  and  finally  sat  down  before  Pavia,  a  town  strongly  gat^ 
Boned,  and  commanded  by  Leyva,  an  nble  officer.  Every  exertion  was 
now  made  by" the  impvial  generals  to  collect  an  army ;  wliile  the  French, 
eshansted  hy  fatigue  Mnd  the  rjeour  of  the  season,  and  weakened  by  a 
targe  detachment  sent  agdnst  Naples,  remained  in  their  intrench ments. 
On  the  Sd  February,  Ibey  were  attacked  by  the  imperialisls  and  totally 
^  routed ;  and  th^  king,  ufier  beholding  the  flower  of  his  nobility  perish 
by  his  side,  was  taken  pnaoner  and  carried  in  triumph  to  Madrid.  The 
result  of  these  signal  MWerses  was  a  treaty  by  which  Ftuncis  agreed  to 
surrender  Burgundy  lo  the  emperor,  and  delivered  up  his  tnro  sons  as 
hostages  for  its  peribrmance,  1536. 

The  English  sovereign  now  became  alarmed  by  the  growing  power 
of  the  empire ;  the  states  of  Burgundy  protested  against  the  surrender 
of  their  province ;  and  Pope  Clement  Vll.  absolv^  the  king  from  the 
obligations  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid.  In  tliesa  circumstances,  an  alli- 
ance, called  the  Holy  League,  was  formed  between  France,  England, 
the  Swiss,  Florentines,  Milanese,  and  the  Pope,  to  nbtige  Chnrles  lo 

K'  'e  up  the  sons  of  the  French  monarch,  and  to  restore  the  duchy  of 
Ian,  of  which  he  still  retained  possession,  to  Sfor^a.  Charles,  the 
inler  of  so  vast  an  empire,  possessed  a  verv  limited  revenue  ■,  and  ths 
wants  of  his  exchequer  opposed  a  greater  obstacle  to  his  ambiUon  than 
tn*  coalition  of  all  the  pnncea  of  Buiope.  The  forces  of  the  eiapb* 
2b 
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were  commanded  bj  the  Coxittd>1e  Bourbon,  who  had  been  mrbitimrSj 
deprived  of  his  estates  at  home,  and  had  jollied  the  cause  of  the  enemy. 
The  confederates  took  the  field  in  Italy ;  but  not  being  suffieiently  rein- 
forced by  Francis,  the  Constable  overran  the  Milanese,  and  hie  troope 
beginning  to  mutiny  for  want  of  pay,  he  led  them  to  Rome,  then  one 
of  the  richest  cities  in  Europe.  In  the  assault  on  the  city,  he  himself 
was  slain ;  but  Rome  was  tikeny  and  experienced  from  the  troops  of 
the  Catholic  Rionarch  calamities  surpassing  those  inflicted  by  the  bar- 
barians of  former  times,  1527.  On  receiving  the  news  of  the  captivity 
of  the  pope,  Charles  ordered  prayers  to  be  oflered  up  in  the  c hunches 
for  his  deliverance,  saying  that  his  quarrel  was  with  the  temporal 
sovereign  of  Home,  but  not  the  spiritual  head  of  tho  church.  The 
treaty  of  Cambray,  15*29,  restored  peace  between  the  rival  monarchs ; 
Francis  abandoning  his  claims  upon  Italy  and  Flanders.  In  the  same 
year,  Charles  and  Pope  Clement  were  also  reconciled ;  and,  in  March 
1530,  the  Spanish  king  was  crowned  by  the  pope  at  Bologna  as  Empe 
ror  and  King  of  Lombardy. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Reformation  had  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  empire.  Martin  Luther,  a  man  of  elevated  mind  and 
inflexible  resolution,  had  boldly  declaimed  against  the  corruptions  of 
the  papacy,  1517;  and  the  opinions  he  promulgated  were  readily  em- 
braced by  the  thoughtful  and  speculative  people  of  Germany.  The 
policy  of  the  nortliern  princes  strongly  encouraged  this  natural  direction 
of  tho  minds  of  tlieir  subjects,  as  the  best  guarantee  against  the  almost 
irresistible  powcr^of  Charles.  From  the  year  1535,  John  the  Constant, 
who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Frederick  the  Wise  in  the  electorate  of 
Saxony ;  Philip,  landj^ve  of  Hesse ;  George,  marquis  of  Brandenburg; 
Ernest,  duke  of  Luneburg;  and  Wolfgang,  prince  of  Anhalt,  with  most 
rf  the  free  cities  of  the  empire,  made  a  public  profession  of  Lutheranism. 
A.lbcrt,  margrave  of  Rrandcnbur^.  grai^dmaster  of  the  Teutonic  knights, 
desirous  of  sharing  in  the  political  advantages  of  the  Reformation, 
kenouncod  his  vow  of  chastity,  secularized  the  dachy  of  Prussia,  which 
he  placed  under  the  protection  of  Poland,  and  thus  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  monarchy  which,  two  centuries  later,  becariie  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful in  Christendom.  Thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  proffress  of  the  new 
opinions,  Charles,  soon  after  his  coronation,  set  out  for  Germany,  where 
he  immediately  assembled  the  diet  at  Augsburg,  June  1530.  The  Re- 
formers, who  had  now  received  the  name  of  Pra/es/«ib,  here  solemnly 
presented  to  the  emperor  the  first  public  confession  of  their  faith,  drawn 
up  by  Luther,  and  subscribed  by  the  various  princes  who  had  embraced 
the  reformed  doctrines.  Charles,  whose  disposition  was  not  naturally 
intolerant,  found  himself  compelled  to  adopt  a  temporizing  policy 
towards  this  portion  of  his  subjects.  The  Turks  were  now  menacing 
Hungary;  and  satisfied  that  he  could  not  refuse  them  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion  without  a  war  of  extermination,  he  referred  the  whole 
matter  to  a  general  council,  which  ho  urged  tlie  pope  to  convoke,  but 
which  did  not  meet  until  1515. 

The  emperor  now  began  to  despair  of  universal  monarchy,  and  finding 
lumself  unable  alone  to  support  the  burden  of  affairs,  he  associated  hia 
brother  Ferdinand  with  him  in  the  government,  and  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  king  of  the  Romans,  1531.  This  prince,  who  adminieteied 
Ihe  hereditary  estates  of  Austria,  bad  acquired  by  marriage  the  Idii^om 
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df  Bohemia,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Hungry  had  fallen  to  him  on  ihe 
deslh  ef  Louis  II.  Tlius  aliead;  wielding  Lhree  M^tree,  and  uclllng 
under  his  auiboriiy  all  ibe  aoutli  of  Germany,  he  was  one  of  tho  moBl 
powerful  princes  in  Europe  when  he  was  noininaled  lo  Ihe  imperial 
neceBaion.  Ch^es  havins  lepotled  a  formidable  inroad  of  the  Tulka 
inHuiigarT,  1S3Q,  returned  to  Spain,  whence  ho  sailed  with  a  large 
Bimy  for  TnniB,  where  Biiibarnssa,  tlie  dread  of  the  Chrisliau  in  tR« 
Medilerranean,  had  fortified  hinuelf,  1535.  During  his  absence,  the 
Anabaptists,  a  fanatical  sect  whieli  had  arisen  in  ueroiany  amid  tbe 
■gitation  of  Reformed  doctrines,  seized  on  tlie  city  of  Munsier,  and 
defended  it  courageously  against  the  Lroopi  of  the  bishop;  theyiBRBt 
bowever,  OYercomc,  and  their  leaden  executed  with  great  cruol^t  On 
tiie  return  of  the  emperor  from  Africa,  where  lie  had  been  coiBidftleljr 
■accesaTul,  he  was  again  compelled  to  Uke  up  arms  agaiust  Francis, 
who  once  raote  revived  his  Italian  claims,  153ti.  Haviiie  expelltd  the 
French  from  Italy,  Charles  invaded  tlieir  territory,  with  the  lietcrlliina- 
tion  of  reducing  it  to  a  province  of  his  empire;  but  after  fruidessif 
inresling  Aries  and  Marseilles,  and  hying  waste  Provence,  he  waa 
compelled  to  tecrosa  the  Alps  with  ibc  loss  of  hulf  hU  army.  Moham- 
med, the  sultan's  lieutenant,  having  at  the  same  time  invaded  Hungry, 
while  Barbarossa  was  ravaging  the  coaEls  of  Southern  Italy,  he  gladly 
accepted  tlie  mediation  of  Paul  IIL,  and  a  truce  of  ten  years  was  ooo- 
cluded  with  Francis,  IQ38. 

The  conquest  of  Algiere  had  long  been  a  fiivouiile  object  with  Charles. 
Having  aujipreased  a  revolt  in  Cihent,  bis  nalive  place,  ho,  in  1541, 
collected  a  large  armameBt,  with  which  he  sailed  for  Africa,  qontrary  to 
the  advice  of  his  admiral,  Andrew  Doria.  Having  landed  'tStA  com- 
menced  oper^ilions  ag-.iinst  the  city,  a  furious  storm  scattered  his  fleet 
and  destroyed  his  soldiers,  and  he  was  forced  to  reimbark  with  the  lou 
of  the  greatcrpait  of  hifi  force.  Meanwhile,  the  murder  at  Milan  of  two 
Frenrh  emissaries  on  their  way  to  Constantinople,  and  the  refusal  of 
Charles  to  call  the  perpetrators  to  uccount,  put  an  end  to  Ihe  truce  be- 
tween bin  and  Francis,  1512.  The  latter  was  allied  with  tbe  kings  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  had  lenewed  a  treaty  he  formerly  made  with 
Ihe  saltan.  During  two  years,  war  caged  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Ihe  Low  Countries;  but  the  only  important  engagement  took  place  at 
Cerrtsolea,  in  which  IO,(]tlQ  imperialists  were  slain,  and  their  opponeola 
'  gained  a  signal  victory,  1541.  This  was  followed  by  a  peace  signed 
Bl  Crespy,  in  which  each  party  agreed  to  restore  its  conquests,  unite 
against  tlie  Turks,  and  suppress  reform  in  their  respective  dominions. 

The  prime  motive  with  Charles  In  the  peace  now  mentioned  was  his 
desire  to  humble  the  Protestant  princes.  The  diet  of  Worms,  in  1545, 
passed  various  resolutions  ngainst  them,  in  conigquenee  of  which  tbef 
rose  in  arms  under  Frederick  of  Saxony  and  Ihe  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 
The  emperor  concluded  a  dishonourable  peace  witli  Soliman,  formed  an 
alliance  with  Ihe  Pope,  who  eenr  him  13,000  men  under  his  illegitimate 
«on,  Alexander  Fainese,  and  having  collected  an  army,  made  a  victon* 
one  march  towards  Upper  Germany,  levying  contributions  in  tbe  disaf- 
fected  districts.  In  a  decisive  battle  at  Mulbaasen,  1547,  the  confede 
nlea  wem  completely  defeated,  and  the  two  princes  taken  priaonern 
lie  electorate  of  Saxony  was  conferred  on  Maurice,  a  kinsm'.n  of  Fr» 
deriok,who  had  Ire^rherouslv  aided  the  emperor  anainit  the  ccufadenRT 
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of  which  he  had  tt  one  time  been  a  member.  All  oppotition 
now  at  an  end ;  his  great  rival  Francis  had  recently  expired ;  and  Charles, 
tliinking  himself  secure  in  his  designs  on  the  liberties  of  Germanj,  and 
desirous  of  ending  dictatorially  the  disputes  on  religion,  presented  a 
formula  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  1548,  drawn  up  by  hn  own  order,  the 
trticles  of  which  were  to  senre  as  m  rule  of  faith  until  the  final  decision 
of  a  general  council.  To  this  most  of  the  Protestant  stalet  were  com- 
pelled to  submit  But  such  an  order  of  things  was  not  destined  to  con- 
tinue, for  the  Lutherans,  though  humbled,  were  not  subdued ;  the  princc9 
were  fully,  alive  to  the  ambitious  designs  of  Charles ;  and  even  Manric#t 
cf  Saxony  saw  the  necessity  of  opposing  them.  That  prinoe,  having 
been  appointed  general  of  an  imperial  army^  retained  the  trocms  in  hie 
pay  under  various  pretences:  formed  a  treaty  with  Henry  II.  or  France; 
and,  secure  of  the  adhesion  of  the  Danish  king  and  most  of  the  northern 

Sotentates,  at  length  threw  off  the  mask.  At  the  head  of  a  fonse  of 
0«O0O  foot  and  2000  horse,  he  took  the  field,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  defending  the  Protestant  religion  and  maintaining  the  liberties  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  marched  towards  the  south,  everywhere  restoring  the  Lathe- 
ran  clergy  and  magistrates.  At  the  same  time  ^e  French  invaded 
Lorraine,  their  monarch  styling  himself  **  Protector  of  the  liberties  of 
Germany  and  its  captive  princes."  The  emperar  in  vain  sought  to 
negotiate :  Maurice  advanced  with  all  speed  to  Innsbruck,  where  he  was 
then  residinfft  and  was  so  near  surprising  him,  that  he  escaped  with 
difficulty  dunng  the  night.  Augsburg  had  been  taken,  the  Protestants 
laid  siege  to  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  the  haoffhty  spirit  of  Charles 
was  at  length  forced  to  submit  The  treaty  of  rassau  terminated  the 
internal  disputes  of  the  empire,  and  placed  the  reformed  religion  on  a 
secure  basis,  1552. 

This  was  unquestionably  the  most  disastrous  period  in  the  reig^  of 
that  ^reat  ruler.  The  war  continued  with  the  Turks  in  Hungary  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  French  on  the  other ;  and  on  both  the  imperialists  were 
almost  uniformly  unsuccessful.  Italy  was  in  commotion  from  north  to 
south ;  Sienna  openly  revolted ;  and  the  coast  of  Naples  was  ravaged  by 
the  Turkish  fleet,  1555.  Wearied  with  the  cares  of  jrovemment,  and 
hopeless  of  realizing  his  dreams  of  universal  dominion,  Charles  at  length 
determined  on  resicrning  all  his  dignities.  For  this  purpose  he  sum- 
moned his  son  Philip  to  Brussels,  where  the  latter  was  solemnly  invest- 
ed with  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  a  few  weeks  after 
with  that  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  In  the  following  year,  1556,  he  gave 
up  the  imperial  crown  to  his  brother  Ferdinand;  and,  ?£btt  astonishing 
the  world  by  this  abdication,  retired  to  the  convent  of  St  Just,  in  Estnv 
madura,  where,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  he  expired  in  tlie  69th  year  of 
hb  age. 

Consult,  for  particulars,  Robertson*!  Walory  of  Charlei  V. 

The  first  exertions  of  Fbbdinand  I.,  on  being  invested  with  the  sn- 
preme  authority,  were  directed  towards  tho  establishment  of  civil  and 
leligious  concord.  He  opposed  the  pretensions  of  the  pope,  who  claimed 
tiie  right  of  conferring  the  imperial  title,  and  vindicated  the  independence 
iMf  the  empire  from  the  encroachments  of  tfio  holy  see,  1557.  Having 
ro-assembled  the  counci'  of  Trent,  which  had  been  broken  up  by  the 
^turbances  of  the  last  reign,  an  attempt  at  reconciliation  between  the 
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Catholic  and  Proleslant  pailiefl  was  madn  by  Ihe  emperor ;  but  this  gor- 
ing; ineSectuel,  this  last  of  general  councils  was  disaolTcJ,  lfiG3.  Miuti- 
M1i.iA!<  11.  pursued  with  gieatec  success  the  same  course  u  his  father, 
1564.  The  reromiers  bad  now  begun  to  retaliate  the  Cuholio  poiiecu 
uons,  and  oven  to  disagree  amon^  themselves;  hui  bjllls  sbilily  enc 
inoderatioD,  he  wns  cimbled  to  hold  the  balance  beltvecn  the  contending 
parties,  and  preserrc  the  trannuilllty  of  the  empire.  A  Turkish  inTssion 
of  Hungary  was  repelled,  and  a  truce  concluded  with  the  sultan;  while 
t  convention  n-ilh  John  Sigisniund  secured  to  hitn  the  crown  of  Hun- 
gary. RvtHLPH  II.  succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown  in  157G,  bat  M- 
Ivwed  a  verv  differi>nt  coorsc.  Abandoned  to  the  direction  of  faronrileB, 
■ltd  nslurally  intolerant,  hs  auppressed  tbe  Protestant  worship  in  Aus- 
tria, and  nltempted  to  deprive  the  Hungarians  and  Bohemians  of  alt  their 
inununides.  The  ooanb]' was  everywhere  embroiled  In  inaurreclions; 
the  Lutherans  were  led  to  form  a  confedetation,  aad  to  ally  ihemwlvet 
with  Holland  and  Henry  IV.  of  France;  while  the  Catholics,  on  tbe 
olhcr  hand,  imiied  for  mutual  derence.  The  cmpfte  was  saved  from 
open  war  by  the  asBa^sinntion  of  Hentr  IV.,  161Q,  just  as  he  was  about 
to  pour  his  troops  into  Germanji  Bud  Rudolph  himself  died  in  1G13. 
In  the  midst  of  these  troubles,  however,  science  Nourished ;  and  (he  cele- 
brated RuJolphint  Tabta,  calculated  by  Kepler  and  Tyclio  Drahe,  have 
rendered  lliis  reign  an  era  in  the  annals  of  astronomy. 

HUNGARY  AND  BOHEMU. 

Bangary  Brst  attained  the  rank  of  a  kingdom  in 
Teiining  prince,  whose  Tsiher,  Duke  Gsyn,  hsd  pn 
amty.anuming  tbe  liile  of  StefHeM  I..  1000.  Ui 
tbe  country  ron  rapidly  in  importance;  its  limits  t 

formed  the  chierbarrier  of  Chrislcndain  against  the  TutkL.     

was  elective:  in  M37,  it  had  fslien^  la  ALnEST,  sichduhe  of  Ai 


I  nder  succeedmg  (nonarchi, 

■'ilended;  and  if  long 

The  (OTereignly 
of  Austria,  who 

„ ,-_--  „ -  Turks,  and  was  (ucceeded  by  bis  pottha- 

BmuB  SOD.  LiDiSLACS,  lUO.  Under  ihii  monarch  and  his  auccessor,  the  king. 
dom  wu  aaved  from  deatruciian  by  the  valiant  regent,  John  Hunisdes,  whOM 
■on,  MatthijlS  1.,  auendcd  ihe  ihronii  in  H58.  The  neighbouring  country 
of  Bohemia  becanM  known  aa  a  klnedom  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cemury, 
though  atill  rernaiiiin(!  feudatory  lo  liie  German  emperota,  from  whom  its  kings 
received  their  invesliiurc ;  tbey,  in  rum,  enjoying  orw  of  the  seten  electorel 
velos.  Tbe  crown,  hke  ihal  of  Iluneary,  whb  elective,  piSBine.  however,  in 
ocdmary  csaes,  lo  ihe  nearcBl  hoir.  The  power  of  the  monntch  waa  limited 
b*  the  ooronBiioD  «slh.  by  a  permaneni  senate,  and  by  frequent  convocstions 
of  the  naiional  diet,  compssed  of  the  armed  oobihi)'.  An  important  em  in  the 
hisury  of  Bohemia  datei  from  the  appearanco  of  the  celebrated  John  IFuaa, 
and  hie  pupil,  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  former  of  whom  had  tranalsied  the  works 
of  WickMe.  nl  openly  taught  his  doctrines  to  his  countrymen,  1400.  Both 
S>ll  victims  to  the  pervecuttng  spirit  of  the  age;  but  their  preaching  and  example 
bad  made  n  deep  imnrMsion.  snd  ted  tbe  way  la  an  imporant  change  in  ibe 
Htionat  bith.  preeedetli  howevti,  by  gresl  internal  disarders. 

Od  the  death  of  Matthias  I.  of  Hnngary,  in  1490,  LAniBLAtTs,  king 
of  Bohemia,  leas  invested  with  tha  crown,  thereby  uniting  the  two 
enuntries.  This  able  prince  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  I^ttis  11.,  a 
ohild  ten  vears  of  age,  1S16,  during  whose  long  minority  the  country 
was  torn  by  factions,  and  4>e  nalienst  revenue  wasted.  In  1G86,  tha 
Bultnn  invaded  Hungair  with  an  army  of  300,000  men;  and,  in  iho 
'e  of  Slohaci,  Lt 
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great  part  of  his  territory  becoming  a  prey  to  the  conqueror.  Fkun 
Hand  I.  of  Austria,  having;  married  tlie  sister  of  Louis,  succeeded  to  Um 
throne  of  Bohemia ;  but  the  Hungarians,  refusing  to  acknowledge  his 
claim,  gave  the  crown  to  John  2k4>oli,  palatine  of  Transylvania,  and  mt 
his  death  to  his  son,  John  Sigismnnd.  This  led  to  a  long  and  bloodr 
war,  which,  as  the  Turks  took  part  in  it,  lasted  during  the  whole  lite 
of  Ferdinand, —  the  result,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  «apopalarity  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  whose  religious  intolerance  and  despotic  habits 
were  oflfensivo  to  the  Hungrarian  nobles.  Maximilian  IL,  1563,  sue 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  dignities  of  Emperor  and  King  of  Hungarr 
and  Bohemia ;  not,  however,  without  opposition  from  John  Sigismund, 
who  was  aided  by  Soliman  II.  Rudolph,  who  ascended  the  uirone  in 
157*2,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  enormous  expense  of  maintaining  the 
strongholds  of  Croatia,  gave  them,  as  a  hef  of  the  empire,  to  Charles, 
duke  of  Strria,  who  partitioned  tlie  whole  into  a  number  of  smaller 
fiefs,  which  he  bestowed  on  foreigners  of  all  nations,  of  whom  he 
formed  a  military  colony.  This  establishment,  which  gradually  extended 
along  the  frontiers  of  Sclavonia  and  Croatia,  ellVctually  repelled  the 
Turkish  inroads,  and  supplied  those  redoubtable  troops,  who,  under  the 
names  of  Croats  and  Pandoors,  became  the  strength  of  the  Austrian 
armies.  The  bigoted  spirit  of  this  prince  alienated  the  affections  of  his 
subjects,  particularly  of  the  Protestants,  who  rose  in  rebellion,  and 
fave  the  thrones  of  both  countries,  during  his  lifetime,  to  his  brother 
Matthias. 

POLAND  AND  RUSSIA. 

PoLAND^-The  Poles,  who  belonged  to  the  Sclavonian  branch  of  the  European 
family,  wete  at  first  divided  into  several  petty  states,  constantly  at  war  with 
each  other ;  but  the  early  history  of  the  country  is  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
In  965,  the  people  were  converted  to  Christianity,  and  united  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Duke  MiECZESLAUs,  who  became,  however,  a  vassal  of  the  empire ; 
and  his  successor.  Boleslaus,  received  the  royal  crown  from  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor  Otho  III.,  1000.  During  three  hundred  years  the  country  presents 
the  usual  disorders  incident  to  a  rude  and  warlike  people.  Ladislaus  II., 
1306,  an  able  prince,  exerted  himself  to  compose  the  disturbances  of  the  king- 
dom, and  firmly  established  his  authority.  His  son,  Casimtr  the  Great, 
followed  in  the  steps  of  his  father :  he  freed  the  nation  from  its  dependence  on 
the  empire,  invited  the  settlement  of  foreigners,  built  towns  and  fortresses, 
encouraged  industry  and  commerce,  and  promulgated  an  excellent  system  of 
laws.  At  his  death,  1370,  the  crown  became  elective  with  certain  limitations, 
and  was  conferred  on  his  nephew  Louis,  king  of  Hungarv.  This  monarch 
secured  the  succession  to  his  daughter,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1382,  and 
married  Jaoellon,  duke  of  Lithuania,  that  prince  with  his  people  agreeing  to 
embrace  the  Christian  faith.  This  important  augmentation  of  national  strength 
was  followed  by  loiig  and  violent  contests  with  the  Teutonic  Knights ,  who 
possessed  Prussia  ancTthe  neighbouring  provinces ;  these  were  not  terminated 
till  1466,  when,  after  immense  bk>odshed,  the  knights  submitted  to  do  homa^.* 
The  union  with  Lithuania  did  not  prevent  violent  contentions  and  animosities 
between  the  two  countries;  they  were  afterwards  repeatedly  separated  and 
again  united,  and  their  thorough  incorporation  was  not  effected  till  1569. 

The  kinos  of  Poland  wsie  engaged  in  almost  incessant  wars  with 
the  Ottomans,  as  well  as  with  the  Tartars  and  Muscovites.    In  1501, 

*Thii  order  of  mititary  monks  was  founded  in  Asia  Aunng  the  Crusades,  whence  they 
removed  to  Germany  on  the  relinquishment  of  all  hop<m  of  recovering  Palestine.  Here 
they  subdued  the  pagan  inhabitanta  of  Prussia,  and  luortly  after  acquired  Livonia  and 
Vrtkmia,  13731 
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(UXXANDEB)  gramlduke  ofLilhuanin,  wns  eleci^  to  the  Palish  etowa, 
during  whose  goTerumonl  [he  rnyal  powtc  was  much  wMlttlW  liy  lb* 
encroach meots  of  ibe  nobles.  His  successor,  Sioismukd  I.,  ISDfi,  fouDd 
the  country  in  gieai  disorder;  ui^  bis  reisn  farms  one  uninlaiTupted 
•rriea  of  successful  exertions  for  lt>  sccuriiy  and  improTetaPnt.  The 
•■me  wiaa  course  of  administratioa  was  followed  by*liiB  soo,  Sioishund 
II.,  154B-16TA.  During  (his  interval  the  Reformed  doctrines  made 
|KBl  progtem  in  Poland,  especially  among  tho  higher  classes ;  and  this 
eonnlry  is  distin^iBhed  as.  bein^  the  lirst  In  adopt  a  coinplete  syalem 
«f  toleration.  By  an  enactment  of  the  diet,  known  asdw  Confederation 
of  1ST3,  in  sects  were  left  nt  liberty  to  follow  the  dicf«K>8  of  eonsclence, 
ud  sllowed  equal  rishts  and  privilegea.*  The  death  of  Sigismund  II. 
'     -  ■  -■  "      ■  e  of  Jagcllon,  and  the  throne  of  Poland  became 

France,  to  tlie  crown'of  which  ha 
Henry  III.  B*ttohi,  prince  of  Transyhania,  wm  neit 
ilected,  and  ptored  an  abl«  and  vigorous  monarch :  ho  was  a  tenor  to 
the  enamiea  of  his  people,  and  greatly  promoled  Lheir  iniernal  prosperity. 
dioiSMtiini  111.,  crown-prince  of  SivMen,  1587.  reiiriied  forty-five  years. 
His  bieoied  attsehmenl  to  the  Papal  church  caused  ihe  loss  of  his  bsro- 
dilary  dominions,  and  nve  rise  to  a  rebellion  in  Poland,  which  wag 
nppteweil  with  difficulty. 

Rnssti. — In  ihe  ninlb  cenTiirf.  the  vmi  icrriiory  now  known  by  ihis  name 
WIS  peopled  by  various  Scylhian  and  Tu-iar  iribeB.  and  divided  into  numerooi 
independent  BiaieB,  the  (wo  ptineipnl  of  which  wcra  Kipw  and  Novgorod.  In 
8S0,  a  Scandinavian  chief,  named  Rvan,  became  mailer  of  the  lali|^  coundr, 
and  is  considered  ihe  (irsi  of  ihe  Russibh  sovereigns.  Under  Vi,tDiiiia  lbs 
Gnat,  980-1019,  the  people  embraced  ChristiRniiy  aceording  lo  the  (ormi  of 
lbs  Greek  church,  the  aria  of  civiliiaiion  were  introduced,  at3  Hme  degree  of 
Uabilily  wu  given  lo  ihe  EOvcmmenl.  After  iiis  death,  the  cooatry  was 
partilioiied  among  hU  tons,  end  became  for  nearly  a  century  a  prey  to  civil 
wars  and  Polish  invisMNia.  In  1923,  ihe  whole  region  wai  ovemin  by  the 
Partus,  under  a  nn  oC  Gcnghis-khon;  the  lowni  were  deelroyed.  and  the 
bdwbilBniB  raasaacred;  and  during  lbs  space  of  two  hundred  years,  the  Rui- 
■an  princes  became  vassals  of  the  conquerors.  In  1462,  lv«!t  III.  reslared  ttaa 
Indepertdsnce  of  bii  couniry,  reunited  ihe  aevcral  divinoni  of  the  lerrilory,  and 
•tready  sipired  to  the  poaseaaion  of  the  Byiantlne  throne.  In  this  reign  tb* 
iafiuence  of  Russia  first  began  to  bo  recognised  in  the  politics  of  Earope. 

Vasili  tV.,  the  sQcceasot  of  Iran,  1505,  conlinaed  lo  prostwute  Ihs 
■ehemes  of  agirrandisMnent  formed  by  his  father.  His  son.  Itam  IV,, 
IS33,  was  the  iirst  Rusaiau  prince  who  assumed  the  title  of  Czar,  and 
e«ntributed  more  than  any  of  his  predeceasora  to  the  power  of  the 
goremment  In  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  he  reprsased  the  inctiT- 
■ions  of  the  ftnani.  instituted  the  SIrelilza,  ■  regular  body  of  iofanti^, 
■nd  published  a  code  of  laws.  The  volontary  aoneslon  of  Ibe  Don  Co*' 
noks  secnred  to  him  the  snnlcea  of  these  warlike  auxlliiuieB,  1549; 
vfaile  Ae  nni:quest  of  Siberia,  1S8I,  more  tbaa  doubled  the  original  Ief» 
litories  of  the  empire.  Durln"  this  reign,  th^  discovery  of  the  passage 
lo  Sie  VVbiU  Sei  by  Boiiie  English  merchants,  oppned  a  commercial 
inUrcoursc  between  Great  Brilun  and  Russia-    The  ferocious  chnractet 
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flf  Iran  procured  for  him  the  surname  of  the  Terrible  and  the  ezeerationv 
of  his  subjects,  but  was  probably  insepariible  from  the  energy  necessary 
for  the  goTcrnment  of  a  savage  people.  His  successor,  Tueudore,  1584, 
proved  an  imbecile  prince ;  and  tlie  flrovernincnt  was  actually  conducted 
by  his  minister,  Boris,  who  succeeded  him  in  15i)d.  Boris  prosecuted 
the  desiffns  of  Ivan :  be  signalized  the  commencement  of  his  rt'ign  by 
rusing  uie  condition  of  the  serfs,  invited  artists  from  foreini  countries, 
promoted  commerce,  and  improved  the  military  defences  of  the  empiit 

DENMARK,  SWEDEN,  AND   NORWAY. 

Denmark  and  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  were  early  occupied  b^  the  Goths, 
who  subdued  the  original  Finnish  tribes.  The  ninth  century  is  cwnorally 
MSttmed  as  the  beginning  of  the  connected  history  of  Denmark,  when  Gormo5, 
by  reducing  the  separate  provinces,  established  his  soverei^ty  over  the  whols 
Isffritory,  863-900.  His  son,  Harold  II.,  introduced  Christianity  about  4.  d. 
970;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  Swevne  I.,  his  graadson, 
subjugated  a  portion  of  Norway  and  the  greater  part  of  England.  Camtte  the 
Great,  1016,  possessed  himself  of  the  whole  of  England  and  part  of  Scotland, 
and  in  1030  completed  the  conquest  of  Norway.*  The  rei^n  of  this  warlike 
and  enlightened  prince  was  devoted  not  merely  to  his  own  aggrandisement  but 
to  the  establishment  of  Isw  and  internal  organisation,  and  to  the  general  dif* 
fission  of  Christianity  throughout  his  dominions.  Under  his  imbecile  successors, 
the  hutory  of  Denmark  exhibits  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  disasters, 
terminating  with  the  death  of  Swetne  III.,  1157.  The  ascendency  of  the 
feudal  system,  introduced  by  Canute,  had  rendered  the- sovereign  dependent 
upon  the  voice  of  the  nobles  snd  superior  clergv,  the  pessants  were  degraded 
to  the  coiulition  of  serfs,  sgriculture  could  haraly  be  said  to  exist,  and  nearly 
the  entire  commerce  of  the  country  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Hanse  Towns. 
Valdbmar  III.  began  the  restoration  of  his  kingdom,  1333 ;  and  after  a  vigorous 
reign,  was  succeeded  bv  Ola  us  III.,  a  child  five  years  of  age,  1376.  His  mother, 
Maroaret,  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Semiramis  of  the  North,  was 
appointed  regent ;  and  in  13^,  on  the  death  of  Olaus,  she  herself  ascended  the 
throne.  Having  acquired  Norway  by  inheritance,  and  conouered  Sweden  by 
foNTce  of  arms,  the  gnmd  object  of  her  ambition  was  attainea'  by  the  Union  •/ 
Colsiar,  which  united  the  three  northern  kingdoms  into  one  monarchy.  1397. 
By  this  means  the  sreat  mercantile  confederacy  of  the  Hanse  Towns  was 
bumbled ;  but  the  Swedes,  to  whom  the  union  had  always  been  displeasing, 
after  a  long  series  of  contests,  renounced  it  in  1 523. 

The  proximate  cause  of  Swedish  independence  is  found  in  the  tyranny 
of  Christiait  II.,  sumamed  the  Wicked.  Having  vanquished  the 
patriotic  party  by  treachery  and  force,  he  was  crowned  at  Stockholm ; 
and,  with  the  view  of  striking  terror  into  the  nation,  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  perpetrate  a  public  massacre  of  ninety-four  nobles,  1521. 
GusTAYUS  Vasa,  son  ot  one  of  the  murdered  ciiiefs,  having  escaped 
from  the  prison  in  which  he  had  been  immured,  roused  the  miners  of 
Dalecarlia  to  assume  arms  in  defence  of  their  native  land.  His  first 
attempts  proving  successful,  the  whole  people  gradually  rose  against 
die  tyrant ;  the  Danes  were  driven  from  the  country,  and  Gustavus,  by 
*  1—1^—  — — i^ 

*Tbe  Norwegians  were  first  known  in  Europe  aspirate.  Dnn\»cnUy  visitinf  and  lay- 
iBf  waste  tbe  countries  bordering  on  the  North  Sea.  Tlieir  tint  ragular  king  was 
Harold  Haarfigcr,  who  subdued  and  united  the  small  prinripnlitits  into  which  tbe 
coantry  was  divided.  His  reign  was  dintinguithed  by  the  nuiii(*roiiii  mixrationa  of  hie 
sal^eets:  some  settled  on  the  distant  vbores  of  Iceland;  othifr*  avixcd  on  the  Scoiiiah 
Isles;  Bono,  exiled  in  896,  established  himselfin  France,  Ull.  Norway  was  uriit<*d  witli 
Dsnaark  under  Sweyne  and  Canute ;  but  the  countries  were  again  separated  till  OSt 
vkSB  tbsj  were  eoa)oined  uoder  Margaret. 
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(utiTeiBal  consent,  ascended  the  Dirone,  1533.  Christian,  who  was 
eqdnllj  haled  by  his  Danish  Bubjecta,  waa  in  Ihe  same  year  lipersedea 
in  ihe  crowns  of  Denmark  and  Norway  by  bis  uncle  Fa*DimtK  I., 
duke  or  8leewick  and  Holitein.  In  liiS,  the  Swedish  goveroineiil 
introduced  Ihe  Lutheran  Rpronnation ;  while  the  usurpailons  and  vio- 
lence of  the  clergy  during  the  len  years'  interregnum  which  followed 
thu  dmiTh  of  Frederick  I.,  and  their  atl^mpls  to  set  aside  his  son  C'uris- 
TiAM  111.,  on  account  of  his  religious  principles,  led  to  the  same  erent 
in  Denmark  in  1536.  During  the  reign  of  Christian,  a  code  of  laws, 
wlitlad  the  Rmcm  i/CoUi'fi^,  «ru  pitiitiitlgatcd,  Slcswick  and  Holstein 
VB«  unitad  to  the  Danish  crown,  and  the  niiproremenl  and  slabiliij  of 
ttte  coontry  promoted.  The  harmony  between  Sweden  and  Deninaric 
was  disturbed  by  a  furious  war  which  continued  seven  years,  1563,  and 
•rain  in  1611  ;  both  of  which  tended  to  a  more  precise  adjustment  of  tha 
lelations  of  the  two  riTsl  monarchies. 

The  long  teign  of  Guslavus,  an  iulerral  of  tranquillity,  allowed  foil 
lime  for  the  consolidation  of  Swedish  independence.  In  1560,  he  was 
■ncceeded  by  hia  son  Uaia,  a  (ickle  and  viotpnt  prince,  during  whose 
time  a  war  was  prosecuted  with  Russia;  the  Liionian  contest  followed, 
1561 ;  that  with  the  Hanse  Towns,  1GG3;  and  with  Denmark,  1563^ 
which  were  almost  uniformly  unfortunate.  The  internal  administration 
of  Erik  was  stained  with  sanguinarj  cruelties,  which  eventually  led  to 
his  deposition,  hii  brother  Jukk,  duke  of  Finland,  who  bad  married  a 
daughter  of  Sigismund  of  Poland,  being  raised  to  the  throne.  AlWr 
some  successful  openitions,  the  new  king  concluded  an  advantageous 
peace  with  Oenmaric,  ISTO,  the  quarrel  with  liussia  still  continuing.  In 
1593,  Sweden  was  united  to  Poland  in  the  person  of  bis  son  Sioisui'iro. 
The  vehement  efforts  of  this  prince  to  clienge  the  established  worship, 
led  to  n  rebellion  headed  by  his  uncle  Charles.  He  was  finally  deposed 
by  a  resolution  of  the  slates,  on  the  ground  that  be  had  "  broken  the 
coronation  oath,  violated  the  constitution,  disregarded  the  laws,  and 
endangered  the  Protestant  religion;"  and  Cdahles,  endeared  to  the 
people  by  his  servicea,  and  as  llie  last  surviving  son  of  the  great  Guata- 
Tus,  waa  Immediately  elevated  to  t)^  throne,  1600. 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE  AND  THE  EAST. 
A  peac<i  concluded  with  Venice  in  1503,  and  which  waa  obaerred 
until  1637,  iefX  the  Ottoman  empire  in  tranquillity  with  its  neighbours 
during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  BajazeL  But  it  was  not  equnlly 
free  from  internal  disturbances :  two  younger  sons  of  the  eiiltan  rebelled 
-  in  their  respective  provinces,  and  wero  immediately  slninglBd  by  their 
father's  order  ;  of  the  remaining  three,  two  were  feeble  and  nnwarlike, 
the  third,  Selim,  after  compelling' Bajazet  to  abdicate,  caused  him  to  be 
poisoned,  1512.  He  commenced  his  reisTi  by  the  morderof  his  brothers 
Bud  nephews,  and  the  massacre  of  40,000  Sheeahs,  or  dissenters  froin 
orthodox  Mohammedanism.  Two  of  Achmela's  sons,  hnwevcr,  having 
escaped  to  Penia,  Selinj  sent  to  deraand  them  :  and  Shnh  Ismail  the 
founder  of  the  &ipHi  dynasty  in  thai  couniry,  refusing  to  give  ihem  up, 
he  took  up  arms  against  him,  and  defeated  the  Persians  near  Tauris, 
but  with  a  loss  of  40.0UD  men.  He  acquired  Koordislan  und  Mesopo- 
ttmiB  either  by  force  or  nrgoliation,  and  declared  war  againal  Ihe  Mam*- 
r<ike  sultan  of  Fgyril.  as  an  ally  of  Ismail,  whom  he  overthrew  'n  « 
36* 
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j  tanguinary  engagement  near  Aleppo,  1516,— all  Syria  falling  into  Um 

hands  of  tlie  victor.  Selim  now  entered  Effypt,  grained  another  battlo 
near  Cairo,  which  city  was  taken,  50,000  of  its  inhabitants  barbarously 
massacred,  the  brave  sultan,  Toomaun  Beg,  hanged  at  one  of  the  galea 
of  his  capital,  and  tlie  country  reduced  to  a  Turkish  province.    The  laat 

I  caliph  of  the  house  of  Abhas  having  submitted,  and  dyino;  on  his  way 

to  Constantinople,  the  sultan  assumed  the  sacred  title,  which  has  ever 
aince  been  borne  by  his  successors. 

SoLiMAN  I.,  the  Magnificent,  and  the  greatest  of  the  Ottoman  sove* 
reigns,  succeeded  his  father  in  15*20.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  pro- 
fiting by  the  troubles  of  the  West,  ho  captured  Belgrade  and  oUier  for- 
tresses from  the  Hungarians.  Satisfied  with  having  thus  secured  the 
key  to  Bastem  Christendom,  he  next  resolved  upon  the  conquest  of 
Rhodes,  which  had  been  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  the  chief  station 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  tlien  commanded  by  the  illustrious  grand- 
master Villiers  de  Tile' Adam.  In  1522,  the  vizier  appeared  olf  the 
island  with  a  fieet  of  400  sail,  containing  an  army  of  200,000  men;  to 
oppose  which  there  were  only  600  knights  and  5000  soldiers*  The 
place  was  defended  with  unexampled  resolution,  the  Christian  Wttriara 
performing  prodigies  of  valour:  Soliman  himself  arrived  to  encoorage 
nia  troops ;  but  80,000  Turks  had  perished  by  the  sword  and  by  disease, 

[  I  the  fortifications  were  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  almost  every  one  of 

1|^  the  defenders  had  been  wounded,  and  their  ammunition  and  provisions 

were  exhausted,  ere  the  heroic  grandmaster  would  condescend  to  capitu- 
late. The  sultan  granted  honourable  terms  to  the  survivors,  who  evac- 
uated their  stronghold  on  Cliristmas-day :  they  were  afterwards  settled 
in  Malta  by  Charies  V.,  15o0.  Long  peace  beins  incompatible  with 
the  habits  of  the  Turkish  soldiers,  who  had  already  broken  out  into 
several  serious  revolts,  Soliman  again  invaded  Hungary ;  the  king  of 
which  lost  a  battle  and  his  life  on  the  plains  of  Mohacz,  his  capital  was 
plundered,  and  the  whole  country  overrun,  1526.  Three  years  after 
the  sultan  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  but  was  compelled  to  retire.  A  wai 
with  Persia  next  U>llowed,  by  which  Soliman  gained  possession  of 
Bagdad.  ^  I 

\  About  this  time  the  famous  Khair  Eddin  Barbarossa  entered  the  ser  i 

'nee  of  the  sultan.  His  brother,  originally  a  pirate,  had  by  force  and 
eachery  attained  the  sovereignty  of  Algiers,  whence  he  swept  the  coasts 
of  the  ^Iedite^^anean  with  liis  galleys,  and  carried  the  terror  of  his  name 
even  into  thu  centre  of  Africa.  On  his  death  in  1518,  the  Turks  in  thai 
province  immediately  proclaimed  Khair  Eddin,  who  has  been  called  '  i 

Barbarossa  II.  lie  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  srand 
seignior,  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  Christians,  captured  Tunis,  and  was 

,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fleet,  1530, — a  dignity  which  he  held 

'  till  his  death,  1546.     Tunis  was  however  agruin  wrested  from  him  by 

Charles  V.,  who  restored  it  to  "the  former  sovereign,  Muley  Hassan 

'  I  The  Turkish  arms  were  victorious  on  all  hands,  and  the  friendship  of 

,  1^  Soliman  was  even  courted  by  Francis  I.,  who  formed  with  him  the  firsi 

'  alliance  between  the  Porte  and  any  Christian  power,  1536.     Repeated  ! 

wars  with  Austria  and  Hiiniriiry  followed,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  ! 

,  Soliman,  who  eventually  succeeded  in  making  Transylvania  a  province         i 

of  his  empire,  1552.     A  renewed  invasion  of  Persia,  in  which  Erivan 

i  I  was  taken,  led  to  a  peace  with  the  shah  in  1554,  which  became  the 
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usais  of  all  Hubaeqnent  trealiea  between  the  rival  poirers.  The  great 
anral  victory  at  Djerlwh,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  over  the  combined 
Clirislian  fleets,  1500,  secured  the  Turkish  a^endency  in  the  Mediter- 
nuesn;  while  a  truce  with  the  empire  conGrroed  their  Hungarian  cod 
qnesia,  15112. 

ThcBB  brilliant  martial  triumphs  were,  however,  imbitlcrod  by  di>- 
meatic  disMnsions.  Soliman's  eldest  son,  Mustapha,  had  been  put  lo 
dtath  in  1553  by  the  iatriguea  of  his  etepmother  RoxaJana,  who  wisheal 
to  •ccore  the  succession  for  oM  of  her  own  children ;  ibe  jealousies  of 
the  two  Burviiing  princes,  Selim  and  BaJDzet,  ended  in  the  revolt  of  ths 
latter,  who  waa  defeated  and  executed,  1561.  An  unsuccessful  citpB- 
dition  against  Malta,  IdGS,  was  followed  next  year  hy  a  campaign  in 
Hungary,  in  which  he  headed  his  annies  in  person  foi  the  last  lime. 
Ha  expired  before  the  walls  of  Zigeth,  the  day  before  the  cajiture  of  the 
place,  at  the  age  of  serenty-lwo,  nnd  wds  succeeded  by  his  only  sur* 
Tiring  son,  Sclim  II.,  15(i6. 

TJid  empire  now  began  to  decline  mpldlj,  the  conquest  of  Cyprus 
bf^lf  more  than  neutralised  by  the  de&uuction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at 
htftOito,  1571.  Under  Ahoratu  III-.  1574,  tjie  turbulent  janlMariea 
levolled  ten  limes;  and  on  one  occasion  set  fire  to  Constantinople, 
when  15,000  houses  were  destroyed,  uiili  Ibe  loss  of  50,000,000  gold 
erowDs. 

PinsiA. — During  this  century  a  dynasty  was  formed  in  Persia  on  Iha 


life,  asnimed  the  title  of  SijAi,  and  declan.>(l  himself  commissioned  by 
Hearen  to  work  a  religious  reformation.  He  perished,  hqwever,  in  tiie 
Utempt;  but  hia  son  Ishail,  protected  by  hla  disciples,  was  removed  to 
the  province  of  Ghiian,  and  strictly  educut^d  in  his  principles.  In  1501, 
U  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  partisans,  be  revived  the  claims  of 
his  father,  whose  doclrinos  he  propa^iat^d  '•  und,  gradually  overcoming 
•U  opposition,  be  at  length  became  ilie  fnundei  of  an  extensive  empire, 
comprehending  Persia  Proper,  Media,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Armema 
UIlBRor.  In  1614,  in  the  war  with  Stitin,  his  capital,  Taiiris,  was 
taken  and  plundered,  though  with  immense  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
■  Turks,  who  were  oblised  lo  retreat  for  waul  of  supplies.  He  afterwards 
%JObdued  Georgia,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tamabp,  1533;  and 
though,  during  his  reign,  the  Turks  several  times  invaded  Persia,  they 
were  unable  to  maintain  their  conquests.  The  succession  was  disputed 
by  his  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  proclaimed  by  the  title  of  Mouaji* 
UP  MiRZA,  1576-  This  prince  was  deposed  by  the  Sultan  of  Khora^ 
■ui,  who  placed  Mirza's  youngest  son.  Abbas,  on  the  tlirone,  15S5,  by 
far  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Sophi  dynasty.  He  recovered  from  tha 
Turks  and  Tartars  several  prorinces  they  had  taken  from  his  fither, 
ncaptared  from  the  Portuguese  the  island  wd  town  of  Ormui,  destroyed 
the  janissaries,  and  legisialed  wisely  for  his  people.  He  pnvo  way, 
however,  to  tlie  natural  cruelly  of  bis  character,  causing  his  eldest  soa 
^bs  murdered,  and  depriving  both  the  others  of  sight,  on  suspicion  of 
thar  designs  upon  the  throne.  During  this  reign  Isphaiiao  became  tha 
atpital  of  Persia,  whore  the  shah  erected  the  royal  palace,  (lie  great 
Buwqoe,  and  othm  celebrated  boiidings.    A  quartet  of  the  eiiy  was  an 
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apart  for  the  Armenians,  and  the  resort  of  Christiant  encoonged      B« 
died  in  1638. 

Lf  DiA. — The  early  history  of  this  fertile  and  eztensiTe  eoantry,  which  seems 
to  have  been  among  the  first  inhabited  parts  of  the  ff  lobe,  is  necesssrily  inTolved 
in  great  obscurity.  The  invariable  traditions  of  the  Hindoos  point  to  ihe 
northern  provinces  of  the  peninsula  as  the  primeval  residence  of  their  race,  and 
of  1^  Brahminical  faith;  and  powerful  empires  existed  in  Hindostan  many 
centuries  anterior  to  the  Christian  era. 

About  ▲.  D.  1000,  the  celebrated  Sultan  Mohammed,  a  Tartar  sovereign  of 
Ghizni,  turned  his  arms  against  Lahore,  the  key  of  Northern  Hindostan. 
Twelve  times  he  penetrated  into  the  very  centre  of  the  peninsala,  overthrow- 
ing the  temples  ot  Brahma,  and  by  his  murderous  rsvsges  changing  fertile 
countries  ana  populous  cities  into  dreary  solitudes.  At  his  desth  in  1030.  his 
kingdom  extended  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  snd  from 
the  Tigris  to  the  Ganges.  His  successors,  despoiled  bv  the  Seljukian  Turks 
of  nearly  all  the  provinces  they  possessed  beyond  the  Indus,  still  preserved  the 
empire  founded  by  Mohammed  westward  ot  that  river  until  the  year  1182,  at 
which  epoch  the  Ghorian  dynastv  was  founded,  and  reigned  at  Delhi  till  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Subsequent  monarchs  extended  their  dominion 
over  the  Punjaub,  Bengal,  and  Malwa,  and  contributed  to  the  ereater  civilisa- 
tion of  their  subjects  by  a  generous  patronage  of  literature.  In  later  years,  the 
Mongols  made  Frequent  irruptions  into  India ;  and  on  two  occasions  placed  the 
capital  in  imminent  danger.  The  invasion  of  Tamerlane  inflicted  a  terrible 
blow  on  the  empire  of  Delhi ;  but  it  gradually  revived,  ^^nthout  however  being 
able  to  regain  its  ancient  frontiers.  Mussulman  and  Hindoo  princes,  while 
owning  a  nominal  subjection  to  the  emperor,  founded  independent  states  in 
Oudo,  Ben^l,  Malwa,  and  Gujerat.  The  Decan  also  formed  a  kingdom, 
which  remamed  long  divided  between  the  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos. 

The  utmost  confusion  continued  to  prevail  throughout  India,  till  at 
lengfth  Babcr,  a  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  became  master  of  Delhi,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  Afghan  dynasty,  1525.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Tartar  or  Mogul  power,  and  his  dominion  extended  from  the  Indus  to 
the  Ganges.  In  1556,  the  celebrated  Akbar  ascended  the  throne,  and 
firmly  established  the  Mojrul  empire.  This  prince  was  honourably  di9« 
tin^uishcd  by  his  toleration  and  love  of  justice ;  under  his  reign  the 
Hindoos  enjoyed  greater  prosperity  than  they  had  experienced  since  the 
Moharamedati  invasion ;  and  the  memory  of  his  virtues  is  even  yet 
cherished  by  all  classes  of  the  people.  He  divided  his  empire  into 
tnuhaJiA  or  provinces,  and  caused  the  land  to  be  regularly  assessed. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  appears  to  have  favoured  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  Hindoos  and  Parsees;  he  encouraged  literature,  and  hy 
his  order  the  Vedas  were  translated  from  Sanscrit  into  Persian.  He 
died  in  1605.  During  this  reign  the  Europeans  first  obtained  a  footing 
in  India. 

China. — The  annals  of  this  vast  country  extend  over  a  period  of  upwards  of 
4000  years,  from  an  era  coeval  with  the  rise  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
monarchies,  and  exhibit  an  empire  ascending  from  the  rudiments  of  the  soda) 
state  to  a  high  pitch  of  civilisation  and  refinement. 

What  mav  be  called  the  modern  history  of  China  begins  with  the  great 
dynasty  of  Han,  which  existed  about  four  centuries  and  a  half.  It  was  over- 
thrown ▲.  D.  266 ;  and,  amid  the  disturbances  that  ensued,  arose  those  epheme- 
ral races  wh'.ch  have  boon  de.sis^natcd  by  the  Chinese  historians  as  the  six  pett}* 
dynasties,  265-608.  Durinir  this  period,  the  empire,  desolated  and  enfeebled 
by  civil  wars  and  revolutions,  lost  the  ascendency  which  it  had  formerly  hmuii- 
tained  over  great  part  of  Asia.  The^e  troubles  were  at  length  terminated  by 
the  elevation  of  the  roysl  house  of  Tang,  618-907,  under  whom  the       ' 
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h  luled  only  fifly-lhree  vean,  under  whnni  lbs 
■mpin  wu  ngain  aplti  tmong  s  number  of  indepbndeni  chicra.  In  960,  the 
Song  djnuiy  wu  founded,  and  lasled  319  yean,  presenting  dunne  thatling 
period  l  Buweraion  of  (blc  and  vinnDua  monarcha.  The  Init  ■overeign  of  the 
nee,  however,  wia  compelled  lo  become  uibuiary  (o  Iha  Teriars  i  iih!,  in 
1VT9.  Chins  fell  under  ihe  Mongol  yoke.  Kublsi-Klian,  t,  gmndson  of  Genghii, 
Wm  ihe  founder  of  ihis  new  lino  of  monarchs,  and  Biicnded  his  BulhoriiT  iram 
the  Frozen  Orenn  ID  the  Slmita  ofMalacca.  HapaBeessed  also  Pfgu.  Thib«l, 
Tanary,  and  Tutkeslnn :  t^iatn.  Cochin- Chin*,  Tonquin,  and  Cores  paid  him 
tribule ;  and  he  wn>  regsjiled  by  the  oiher  chief*  of  ibe  famiij  aa  (he  head  of 
Ihwi  nee,  SeTeral  dI  ihe  princei  sTier  Kublai  aeem  lo  hate  boaa  able  and 
•no  enlightened  nilera  ;  bui  under  their  degenerate  eucceaKore  ihs  luiu  of  iha 
^rnaaly  wa*  con*uinm*tEd.  Tbe  Chinese  look  adv*nl*ge  of  the  die>an*ion* 
M  iheir  connuerors,  and  about  the  middle  of  iha  rourieonlh  century  revolt* 
•TarywherD  broliB  out.  The  laal  Mongol  emperor  retirtid  in  1368  into  Tar- 
luT,  riiandoning  hie  IhrDne  lo  the  founder  of  I  lie  glonoua  dynasty  of  Ming, 
]WCKt6M.  The  now  BOve reign  immcdialcly  aliacked  iho  princra  of  ilio  fiiplin 
noe,  when  Thibtil  and  other  Tartar  dependencies  were  aubdued  by  hi*  anna 

COLONIES  AND  DISCOVERIES, 

I  new  world 
Between  150R  and  1. 
tied  in  Hayli,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica;  but  the  revenue  they  drew  from  tba 
Wcat  Indies  wa*  at  Rral  inconsiilerable. 

Mixico.  —  In  1517,  Mexico  was  diBcovcred  by  Franciaoo  (Cordova; 
■ndi  two  Years  later,  the  celebniled  Heman  Curtri  landed  wilh  an  arni^ 
nent  for  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  the  country.  The  invaders  found 
Ab  empire  at  this  period  ffavemed  by  Montcxuma,  a  powerful  prince, 
Wbose  subjects  were  considerably  advanced  in  civilisation  and  in  tha 
knowledge  of  Ihe  mechanical  arts.  The  cnieltiea  that  disgraced  the 
eonqueet  of  Mexico  cnn  scarcely  be  imagined.     A  crreal  number  of  the 

Kple  were  branded  in  the  fotelieBd  and  seni  lo  work  in  ihe  mines;  and 
znecessoT  of  the  vanquished  monarch  was  burnt  to  death  over  a  stow 
Sie  \^  the  orders  of  Cortex.  Tlie  Spaniurda,  however,  derived  immensa 
'l^es  from  Ihis  acqutailion. 

*"  Ttuv. — This  country  was  invaded  by  Francis  PiKarro.  once  a  ehap* 
baiS  of  Estremnilura.  in  I5'26.  Inlcstine  dissensiotia  fiicilitatvd  his  siie- 
teta;  and,  after  pultini;  the  sovereign  to  •  Tiulcnt  death,  the  ptincipal 

Cvinces  were  divided  among  the  conquerors.  Peru,  at  the  epoch  of 
discovery,  was  onder  the  theocratic  government  of  the  Incaa  ot  "  chil- 
inn  of  the  sun,"  the  object  of  religious  worahlp.  The  great  mass  of 
Jie  people  were  enslaved ;  and,  although  they  had  constructed  roada  and 
biult  oitiei,  they  were  but  little  advnnced  in  Ihe  arta ;  for  tliev  had  no 
trail,  no  ooirtfd  money,  nor  any  beast  of  burden  except  the  llama. 

Bbiiil  was  approached  by  the  Portugueae  in  the  last  year  of  the  (if- 
tatnth  oenlury,  but  wns  net  settled  till  nbotU  1530.  Its  history  was  not 
mnariiable  until  it  passed  into  Ihe  hands  of  the  Spaniards  in  1580;  ant 
Iha  revolution  which  placed  the  family  of  Brngdnsa  on  tlie  tliroi.u,  tor 
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North  America. — The  English,  before  1588,  htd  adTineed  litd« 
(mither  towards  their  maritime  and  colonial  dominion  than  bj  making 
repeated  attacks,  not  avowed  by  government,  on  the  rich  home-boond 
cargoes  of  Spain.  Between  157G  and  IGIO,  vain  attempts  were  made 
byrrobisher,  Davis,  Hudson,  and  others,  to  discover  a  northeast  or  a 
northwest  passage  to  India.  The  unfortunate  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  foanded 
a  colony  in  {Southern  Virginia,  1584  :  but  the  affairs  of  Norm  America 
vemained  in  the  hands  of  a  company  until  the  reign  of  James  I.  France 
made  a  few  unsuccessful  attempts  at  colonisation,  important  chiefly  for 
their  Consequences.  Cartier,  a  mariner  of  St.  Male,  took  possession  of 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in  1534. 

PISCOVERIES  AND  SETTLEMENTS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

[The  honour  of  discovering  the  continent  of  North  America  belongs 
to  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian  merchant  resident  at  Bristol,  and  bis  son, 
Sebastian  Cabot,  a  native  of  t!ie  latter  place.  The  brilliant  success  of 
ColDmbus  had  awakened  a  zeal  for  discovery  throughout  Europe.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  feeling,  Henry  VII.  of  England,  in  1495,  readily 
granted  to  Cabot  and  his  sons  a  commission  to  make  a  voyage  of  dig- 
covery,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  regions  discovered  in  the  name  of 
the  kmg  of  England.  Their  first  voyage  commenced  in  1496.  Its  object 
was  to  find  a  northwest  passage  to  China,  and  it  resulted  in  the  disco- 
very of  the  north  coast  of  Labrador,  in  June  1497.  The  fame  of  this 
I  expedition  led  to  the  immediate  fitting  out  of  a  second  for  commercial  , 

i  purposes  by  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  in  which  the  king  himjelf  became  , 

I  an  interested  partner.    This  second  expedition,  which  was  under  the 

command  of  Sebastian,  sailed  early  in  1493,  and  after  reaching  New- 
foundland, proceeded  in  a  southerly  direction  along  the  coast  as  far  as  | 
!           Albemarle  Sound.    Sebastian  Cabot,  afterwards  known  in  England  as  * 
the  Great  Seaman,  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  and  was  mu(m  distm-  i 
,           guished  for  his  naval  skill  and  enterprise.  I 
\j             [Florida  was  discovered  in  1512  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  gallant  soldier, 
and  one  of  th 3  companions  of  Columbus.    This  noble-minded  Spaniard 
attempted  in  15*21  to  settle  the  country  which  he  had  discovered;  but             .  i 
his  little  colony  was  expelled  by  the  natives,  and  he  himself  died  of  a 
;           wound  received  from  one  of  their  poisoned  arrows. 
j  .             [The  French  were  the  first  to  derive  any  commercial  advantage  from 

the  discoveries  of  the  Cabots.     As  early  as  1504,  the  hardy  mariners  of  i  \ 

Brittany  and  Normandv  were  found  engaged  in  the  fisheries  off"  New- 
foundland.   In  1524,  (Vancis  I.  employea  John  Verrazzani,  an  adven- 


turous Florentine,  to  explore  the  new  regions.  Sailing  westerly  from 
the  coast  of  Spain,  in  a  single  small  vessel,  Verrazzani  reached  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  near  where  Wilmington  now  is,  a  portion  of  the  con- 


north  alon^  the  coast  as  far  as  latitude  50,  trafiicking  with  the  natives 
and  exploring  the  regions, particularly  the  New  Jersey  shore.  New  York 
harbour.  New  Port,  New  England,  and  Nova  Scotia. 

Jin  the  following  year,  1525,  Stephen  Gomez,  a  Spanish  navigatoi« 
ed  northward  along  the  coast  of  North  America  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  a  northwest  passage  to  China,  which  Cabot  had  attempted. 
QcDoe  New  England  ana  the  Sliddle  States  are  marked  in  old  Spanhh 
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!  tinont  never  before  seen  bv  any  European.     From  this  point  he  suled  < 
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■raps  M  the  land  of  Gomez.    The  expedition  of  Gomez,  howeyer,  wu 
without  any  practical  result. 

[The  continued  success  of  the  French  fishermen  led  Francis  I.  in 
1534,  to  fit  out  another  exploring  expedition  for  the  New  World,  undei 
the  command  of  James  Carticr,  a  mariner  of  St.  Malo  in  France.  Car- 
tier,  in  this  voyage,  sailed  around  Newfoundland,  entered  the  bays  of 
Chaleurs  and  Gaspe,  and  explored  the  bay  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence* 
In  the  following  year,  1535,  Cartier  led  a  second  expedition,  whose 
object  was  to  colonize  the  newly-discovered  regions.  He  followed  the 
same  route  as  in  the  previous  year,  sailed  some  distance  up  the  St. 
Lawrence,  gave  name  to  Montreal,  learned  from  the  natives  something 
of- Vermont  and  New  York,  and  having  wintered  in  the  country,  returned 
in  the  sprin?  to  France,  leaving  no  settlement  behind  him.  A  third  but 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  Carticr  in  1541,  in  conjunction  with 
Roberval,  a  nobleman  of  Picardv.  Some  other  attempts  to  settle  Ca* 
nada  were  made  by  the  French  during  the  present  century,  but  without 
success. 

[Ferdinand  de  Soto,  a  companion  of  Pizarro  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
became  dazzled  with  the  accounts  which  he  had  received  of  the  wealth 
and  magnificence  of  Florida.  Accordingly,  under  tfie  auspices  of  Chailet 
v.,  he  set  on  foot  an  expedition  similar  in  its  design  to  those  conducted 
by  Cortez  in  Mexico  ana  Pizarro  in  Peru.  De  Soto  reached  the  bay  of 
Spiritu  Santo  in  Florida  in  1539 ;  and  dismissing  his  ships,  commenced 
his  march  into  the  interior.  His  followers,  six  hundred  in  number,  were 
mostly  men  of  wealth  and  distinction;  some  of  them  were  nobles,  and 
the  very  flower  of  Spanish  chivalry.  De  Soto  continued  for  three  years 
to  traverse  in  various  directions  the  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  and  after  encountering  almost  incredible  hardships,  be  died  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  in  1543,  and  lies  beneath  the  river  which 
he  discovered.  He  crossed  a  continent  in  search  of  gold,  and  found 
nothing  so  remarkable  as  his  burial-place.  His  followers  attempted  to 
penetrate  the  country  westward  to  Mexico ;  but  failing  in  this,  returned 
to  the  Mississippi,  and  passed  down\\'ard  through  its  mouth  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

[In  15G2,  a  colony  of  French  Huguenots,  under  command  of  John 
Ribault,  made  several  discoveries  along  the  coast  of  Florida  and  the 
Carolinas,  and  effected  a  settlement  The  infant  colony  struggled  on 
with  various  success  for  three  years,  when  it  was  exterminated  by  a 
gftneral  massacre,  conducted  with  remorseless  cruelty  by  Melendez  and 
a  body  of  Spaniards  from  St.  Augustine. 

[To  the  bigoted  Melendez  belongs  the  honour  of  establishing  the  first 
permanent  settlement  in  the  United  States.  The  foundations  of  St.  Au- 
gustine were  laid  by  him  in  September  15G5 ;  and  houses  in  it  are  yel 
standing,  which  are  said  to  have  been  built  many  years  before  the  colo- 
nization of  Virginia. 

[English  mariners  appear  very  early  to  have  been  attracted  to  the 
fisheries  off  Newfoundland.  No  formal  expedition  however  was  made 
into  these  regions  after  the  time  of  the  Cabots  until  1576,  when  Martin 
Frobisher  renewed  the  design  of  accomplishing  a  northwest  passage  to 
China.  In  three  successive  voyages,  undertaken  by  the  authority  and 
partly  at  the  expense  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  for  the  double  purpose  of 
eoloriization  and  dfscover}',  Frobisher  made  no  settlement,  and  penetrated 
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before. 

[Sir  Francis  Drake,  an  English  navigator,  who  bad  acquired  ^reat 
noturiety  and  immense  treasures,  as  a  freebooter  in  the  Spanish  harboars 
on  the  Pacific,  sailed  in  1579  northward  along  the  coast  of  California  ai 
far  as  the  43d  degree  of  latitude,  or  about  one  degree  north  of  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  Oregon  territory.  This  whole  coast  bowcTer  had 
been  previously  explored  by  an  expedition  of  Spaniards  in  1543,  who 
traced  the  continent  as  far  as  the  44th  degree  of  latitude,  or  within  aboot 
two  and  a  half  degrees  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river. 

[In  1583,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  a  member  of  the  English  parliament, 
and  step-brother  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  under  a  liberal  cbarter  from 
queen  Elizabeth,  made  a  vigorous  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  eatablish 
a  colony  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  Gilbert  himself  and  a  larg« 
part  of  the  colonists  perished  on  the  voyage. 

[Nothing  daunted  by  the  melancholy  fate  of  his  step-brother,  Raleigh 
in  1584  obtained  a  new  patent  from  Elisabeth,  and  sent  out  another 
expedition,  consisting  of  two  ships  well  laden  with  men  and  provisions. 
The  colonists  visited  the  islands  in  Ocracock  inlet,  explorcNd  Pamlico 
and  Albemarle  Sounds,  and  trafficked  with  the  natives ;  but  wanting  the 
courage  to  make  a  settlement,  they  returned  to  England,  where  they 
«i?e  a  glowing  account  of  the  regions,  which  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Queen  were  named  Virginia. 

[Raleigh,  however,  pursued  his  plan  for  colonizing  the  New  World, 
ana  in  1585  set  on  foot  a  second  expedition,  composed  of  seven  vessels, 
and  carrying  out  108  colonists.  Among  these  were  Lane,  Grenville, 
Cavendiah  and  Hariot,  all  men  of  distinction.  Lane,  the  governor  of 
the  colony,  proved  to  be  not  equal  to  his  station.  Afler  remaining  on 
the  island  or  Roanoke  little  more  than  a  year,  and  making  a  few  incon- 
siderable excursions  into  the  interior,  ho  returned  with  his  whole  colony 
to  England  in  the  fleet  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  which  had  stopped  to  visit 
the  colonists  on  a  homeward  voyage  from  the  West  Indies. 

[Raleigh  was  not  dismayed  by  ill  success.  In  1587  he  sent  out  at 
his  own  expense  a  third  company  of  emigrants,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  108  in  all.  The  poor  colonists  of  Roanoke  were  however  for- 
gotten in  Uie  panic  of  the  Invincible  Armada ;  and  when,  afVer  its  signal 
aiscomliture,  vessels  were  sent  to  in(^uire  after  and  supply  their  wants, 
no  traces  of  them  could  be  found.  W  hether  they  perished  of  hunger,  or 
were  massacred  by  the  savages,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

[Thus  ended  for  the  present  all  attempts  to  settle  this  country.  North 
America,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  many  English  graves 
but  no  English  towns.  Raleigh  himself,  the  illustrious  author  of  colo- 
nization in  the  United  States,  after  expending  more  than  fifW  thonaond 
pounds  upon  his  favourite  project,  lived  to  see  it  apparently  entirely 
abandonra ;  and  he  was  himself  reduced  to  beggary  by  the  English 
government,  and  Anally  beheaded  by  order  of  James  L] 

Colonial  System. — The  conquered  kingdoms  of  America  beeamo  colonies 
of  Spain,  under  a  constitution  framed  by  Charles  V.,,  1542.  All  the  external 
apparatus  of  Christianity  was  carried  across  the  Atlantic;  there  were  arch- 
bisnops,  bishops,  vicars,  and  monks,  dependent  entirely  on  the  king ;  nor  was  the 
Inquisition  forgotten,  1570.  The  political  affairs  were  oiansffed  by  the  Conndl 
oC  the  Indies  m  Spain,  and  in  America  by  two  viceroys,  sMed  by  boaids  sod 
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fnnnieipaKties,  By  this  imitation  of  European  (brms,  the  national  i>p*jit  of  tlM 
natives  was  extinguished.  The  trade  was  rendered  a  complete  monopoly. 
Vera  Cruz,  Portohello,  and  Carthagena,  in  America;  Sevillo,  and  afterwaroa 
Cadiz,  in  Europe,  were  the  only  ports  which  were  allowed  to  be  used  by 
colonial  ships.  Little  advantage  was  derived  firom  these  extensive  acquisitioiit 
beyond  the  supply  of  precious  metals,  the  mining  operation  connected  with 
which  gave  rise  to  the  African  ilave-lrade,  the  aboriginal  population  being 
found  unable  to  undergo  the  exhausting  labour  demanded  by  tneir  taskmasters. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Portuguese  dominion,  strengthened  by  the 
genius  m  its  governors,  Almeida  and  Albuquerque,  extended  in  the  East  from 
tne  African  coast  to  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  Spice  Islands.  Every- 
where they  established  factories  or  marts ;  but  although  their  commerce  wai 
not  restricted  to  a  company,  as  in  England  and  Holland,  it  could  not  be  carried 
on  without  permission  ot  the  government.  A  connexion  was  formed  with 
China,  1517 ;  and  Xavier,  the  apostle  of  the  Indians,  was  the  means  of  establish* 
ing  a  regular  communication  with  Japan.  In  Brazil  also,  the  Portuguese  p<»- 
sessions  were  widely  extended ;  and  the  sugar-cane,  transplanted  from  Madein, 
was  largely  cultivated.  A  dispute  between  this  nation  and  Spain  about  tht 
possession  of  the  Moluccas,  was  the  cause  of  the  voyage  of  Magellan,  whoM 
fleet  first  circumnavigated  the  globe,  1520. 

The  ruin  of  the  Portuguese  dominion  in  the  East  was  accelerated  hj  tht 
decline  of  morality  among  the  higher  class  of  colonists,  and  more  especial fej>y 
their  avarice.  Tne  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition  at  Gom.  has  never  been  eqouKu 
Spain,  between  1560  and  1C20,  considerably  augmented  her  commerce  and 
maritime  DOwer  by  acquiring  the  East  Indian  colonics  of  Portu^l  and  the  poe- 
session  of  the  Philippines,  r^ngland  and  Holland  entered  into  nvalry  with  her: 
and  the  latter,  while  combating  for  the  liberty  of  Europe,  became  mistress  <» 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  first  charter  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com* 
pany  was  granted  in  1602,  making  it  a  political  as  well  as  a  mercantile  bod^, 

Krerned  by  a  board  of  directors  at  home  and  a  governor-general  in  Indit. 
lablishments  were  made  at  Amboyna,  Temate,  and  other  pleeae,  1607 ;  an 
intercourse  was  opened  with  Japan,  1611 ;  and  Batavia  was  founded  in  1619. 

England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  extended  her  views  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  After  having  penetrated  into  Persia  and  even  to  India  by  the  Caspieii 
Sea,  she  founded  her  ^reat  agricultural  colonies  in  North  America.  The  prin- 
cipal branches  of  foreign  commerce  were  conferred  on  chartered  companiee; 
that  of  the  East  IndiM  was  organized  in  1600,  but  its  traffic  was  long  very 
inconsiderable.* 

THE  CHURCH. 

Thb  RiPORMATtoN. — Many  circumstances,  widely  Separated  in  respect  of 
time,  eecm  to  have  contributed  to  the  great  ecclesiastical  revolution  which 
distinguished  this  century.  The  introduction  of  image  worehip  had  been 
■trenuously  ressted  ;  and  manv  of  the  principles  of  Protestantism  can  be  re- 
cognised so  far  beck  as  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  Waldensee  or 
Veudoie  had  ever  maintained  a  strona  opposition  to  the  grosser  corruptions  of 
Rome ;  but  the  isolated  position  which  lonsr  ensured  them  an  immunity  from 
persecution  was  ill  suited  for  the  birihplnce  of  wide  religious  changes.  In  990, 
Gerfoert  declared  the  Pope  to  be  antichrist ;  and  Berenger  of  Tours,  in  the  next 
age,  attacked  the  great  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  In  the  Oreek  church, 
the  liturgy  was  read  in  the  vrmncular  tongue  of  each  country  which  receivea 
its  tenets,  and  the  communion  dispensed  to  the  laity  in  both  kmds.  Wickliflb, 
in  1360,  had  preached  agninst  the  corruptions  of  Rome ;  and  his  opinions. 
■Dreading  over  the  Continent,  were  eagerly  embraced  by  Huss  and  Jerome  off 
rragne.  Interior  causes  of  decay  were  also  undermining  the  colossal  fabric  of 
popery.  The  tiara  had  been  contested  bv  two  or  three  pontiffs  at  a  time ;  and 
the  attachment  of  the  aecular  clergy  to  tne  court  of  Rome  was  weakened  by 
ita  partiality  for  the  mendicant  ordere,  its  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  eccU 

*  fbr  tbs  solwunce  of  thif  and  the  mbsequsot  iketctiM  of  coloalal  histocy,  the 
m  iifcu'idl  to  Reerrn'B  work  on  that  sulUeet* 
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liMi  patronage,  and  ita  oppresaive  pecuniary  ezactiona.  Tba  tcmponliti—  9* 
iho  papacy  brought  forward  baae  and  unworthy  men,  ei^r  to  gratify  aa  io 
triguing  ambition ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fiireenth  century,  the  tripU 
erown  waa  dishonoun^d  by  the  extreme  profligacy  of  the  popea,  eapecially  of 
the  notorious  Alexander  vl.  The  ncceasity  of*  a  reformation,  in  diacipline  mt 
leaat,  was  generally  fvit  even  by  those  beat  disposed  to  the  church  of  Koma ; 
nrhile  the  iipirit  of  mquiry  awakened  by  the  invention  of  printing  was  oaiiaoiis 
d  more  important  doctrinal  changes. 

Luther. — The  immediate  caase  of  the  Reformation  was  the  gro9M 
tbuse  of  indulgences.     Mitigations  of  the  penalties  of  the  charch  had 
been  introduced  as  early  as  the  third  century,  but  they  were  not  employed 
M  an  engine  of  power  until  the  time  of  the  Crusades.    The  indulgences 
then  granted  to  the  opposers  of  the  infidels  were  aderwards  extended  to 
those  who  aided  in  tho  suppression  of  heresy :  they  were  also  transformed 
into  remissions  of  the  pains  of  purgatory.    Leo  X.,  who  had  been  elected 
in  1513,  discovered  that  his  finances  were  inadequate  to  his  great  expen- 
diture, and  to  complete  the  magnificent  church  of  St.  Peter.     Accord- 
ingly, in  1517,  a  sale  of  indulgences  was  proclaimed,  as  the  most  eflfec- 
toal  means  of  replenishing  his  exhausted  treasury,  their  disposal  being 
l^lrosted  to  tho  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic.    By  these,  absolution 
was  given  for  future  sins,  as  well  as  for  the  past;  and  they  were  con- 
verted into  licenses  for  violating  the  most  sacred  moral  obligations.    This 
daring  infringement  of  the  law  of  God  roused  the  indignation  of  Luther, 
and  he  resolutely  determined  to  oppose  it.    As  confessor,  he  had  enjoined 
penance  for  some  atrocious  crimes,  and  refused  to  accord  absolution  until 
iiis  directions  were  complied  with,  although  the  party  had  pleaded  a 
remission  in  the  form  of  a  plenary  indulgence.    His  firmness  was  threat- 
ened with  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  stake ;  but  he  determined 
to  appeal  to  the  reason  of  his  countrymen,  and,  on  the  31st  October  1517* 
he  began  the  Reformation  by  submitting  ninety-five  propositions  to  be 
discussed  before  the  university  of  Witlenberg,  in  which  he  was  professor 
of  divinity.    Adopting  the  opinions  of  St.  Augustine  on  predestination 
and  grace,  and  denying  the  efficacy  of  indulgences  and  the  intercession 
of  the  saints,  ho  proceeded  to  contest  the  doctrines  of  auricular  confes- 
sion, purgatory,  celibacy  of  the  priesthood,  transubstantiation,  and, 
finally,  the  supreme  authority  of  tho  pope.     Erasmus,  who  ridiculed  the 
monastic  orders,  and  even  the  court  of  Home  itself,  by  his  writings  ma- 
terially assisted  the  efforts  of  Luther.     His  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament appeared  in  151G ;  but  he  was  too  timid  to  enter  into  the  views 
of  his  great  contemporary,  hoping  that  the  advancing  reform  in  literature 
would  gradually  effect  a  corresponding  change  in  religion. 

Leo  X.  was  little  qualified  to  combat  the  energy  of  Luther;  and  he 
did  not  proceed  to  condemn  the  new  tenets  until  tho  year  1520,  yielding 
at  length  to  the  importunity  of  his  ministers.  Charles  V.,  having  iiK.ea 
of  the  Pope's  services,  declared  against  the  reformer,  who,  with  his 
followers,  was  proscribed  by  the  edict  of  Worms,  1521.  He  was  not, 
however,  dismayed  :  in  the  caaile  of  Wartenburg,  to  which  he  had  been 
conveyed,  he  continued  to  write  in  defence  of  his  principles;  and,  in 
1592,  executed  a  German  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  The  new 
doctrines  spread  rapidly  through  all  parts  of  the  empire,  particolariy 
Hesse  and  Saxony.  A  diet  was  held  at  Spires  in  1529,  where,  as  the 
Lutherans  pro/^/eof  agtiinst  the  decree  that  would  have  crushed  the  new 
ipinioiis,  toey  acquired  their  name  of  Protkstants.    The  diet  of  Anga- 
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BDigi  IL  IG30,  which  elicited  a  confeEalon  of  iheii  faith,  p.nved  tliat  all 
nope  of  reconciling  the  iwo  parlies  was  futile.  In  li>33,  ilie  emperoi 
Ibl  the  first  time  agreed  tu  conclude  a  reljoioue  peace  al  Nuremherg; 
but,  nol  long  ader,  his  opponeDls  wcie  bo  much  reduced,  as  la  submit 
to  accept  >  re-e»tablishDvent  of  nearlj  all  the  Nbuaes  thejr  bad  renounced, 
IMS.  Tbis  was  ^e  crisis  of  the  German  refonnalion.  A  peouliai 
Bombinalion  of  circumBtanceB  induced  Maurice  of  Saxony  to  declare 
for  the  Prote«tsnl  cause;  and,  in  1565,  Charles  was  coinpelled  to  grant, 
in  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  a  complete  toleration  of  the  Lutheran  doctrineB. 

Tb«  Helvetic  reformation,  commenced  by  Zuingle  in  Ifiie,  wea  com- 
pleted by  Calvin  in  1511.  A  Bcparation  froai  those  who  adopted  die 
aiticleB  of  Augsburg  grew  out  of  a  dlGn^rcuce  of  opinion  respecting  the 
•actainent  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  tenets  of  the  refonners  began  to 
make  way  in  France  In  1511).  They  were  condeiuned  by  the  Sorbonne 
in  1531,  but  still  found  advocRtes  in  every  class  of  society,  particularly 
uaong  the  members  of  the  learned  professions.  The  views  of  Calvin, 
U  proclaimed  by  his  celebrated  Institutes.  1536,  were  generally  adopted. 
"Dm  prosress  of  ecclesiastical  reform  in  England  and  Scotland  has  been 
4eacribed  elsewhere.  In  Poland,  the  freedom  of  the  government  allowed 
die  adversaries  of  the  Trinitarian  doctriue  to  form  a  church,  which  hai 
<  nceired  ita  name  from  Socinua.  lu  Spain  and  Italy  the  Reformatioii 
«U  cniahed  with  the  most  unrelenting  severity.  , 

Tbi  CoDNrii,  or  Trent. — The  Protestants,  on  their  condemnatioD 
by  the  bull  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  had  appealed  to  a  general  council,  which 
was  prevented  from  assembling  by  the  troubled  state  of  Eu/ope.  At 
length  Paul  HI.  convoked  the  long-wished-for  assembly,  which  mat  at 
Tientio  1545,  and  did  not  close  till  1563,  In  [be  ponlificate  of  Pius  IV. 
Ab  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  decisions  of  this  convocation  were 
br  from  atlaving  the  religious  dlfTectuces.  Doctrines  depending  on  the 
leredit  of  tradition  alcine  were  there  sanctioned  and  defined ;  and  cere- 
monies, venerable  only  from  their  antiquity,  were  pronounced  essential 
parta  of  worship.  Among  the  articles  decreed  by  this  council  to  be 
implicitly  believed,  are: — The  celibacy  of  the  clergy;  the  equal 
aathorlty  of  Scripture  and  tradition,  including  the  apocryphal  and  cano- 
frical  books;  coiifession  and  absolution;  communion  in  one  kind  only ; 
Ibe  continuance  of  miracles;  tlie  worship  of  images  and  relics;  the 
mlercr^on  of  saints ;  the  adoration  and  immaculnie  conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  purgatory,  or  the  intermediate  state  of  punishment  betwcelk 
ietVa  and  judgment,  frohi  which  the  souls  of  men  can  be  delivered  by 
the  prayers,  alms,  or  penance  of  the  faithful ;  and  transubstaniiation,  or 
■  belie'  thai  the  consecrated  wafer  (or  host)  is  absolutely  changed,  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  into  the  real  and  subsDmtla]  body  and  blood  of 
Christ. 

Tat  JiseiTs. — The  rapid  disseminalion  of  Protestantism  IhToughont 
Europe  gave  risa  to  a  groat  increase  of  zeal  among  iho  adherents  of  the 
ancient  worship.  Several  monastic  orders  were  established  at  this 
period,  solely  to  combat  the  spirit  of  innovation ;  and  of  these  the  most 
Mlebraled  arose  In  Spain.  By  the  chivalrous  enthusiasm  of  Ignaijus 
Loyola,  a  Biscayan  gentleman,  the  society  of  Jesuits  was  founded  in 
1634,  and  sanctioned  by  Rome  In  1540,  Al  his  death  in  15S6,  the  o.itv 
hrd  difTused  itself  over  most  of  the  Catholic  comiCrie*  of  Westen 
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Earrpe,  and  its  missionaries  were  scattered  throughout  India,  Ethiopia, 
and  Brazil.  The  object  of  this  association  was  the  control  of  puolio 
opinion,  by  which  power  they  hoped  to  oppose  the  new  doctrinea  aod 
tne  freedom  of  the  intellect,  supporting  at  the  same  time  the  highest 
assumptions  of  tlie  papacy.  Ihcir  principles  were  diffused^by  meana 
of  missions,  confessionals,  and  the  instruction  of  youth  in  seminaries 
under  the  control  of  the  order.  The  good  done  by  them  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  religion,  and  in  various  branches  of  science,  is  not  to  be  depre- 
oiated ;  but  the  political  historian  has  not  much  to  say  in  their  favour. 
The  order  was  suppressed  in  1773  by  a  papal  bull,  and  revived  by 
toother  in  1814. 

LETTERS,  ARTS,  AND  SCIENCES. 

The  invention  of  printing,  in  the  preceding  century  was  followed  almost  as 
a  oonsequence  by  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  the  present ;  and  these  two 
great  events  communicated  an  incalculable  impulse  to  (he  cause  of  literature 
and  science.  The  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  by  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  by  scholars  in  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  was  the  iniiia- 
tflST  step  to  various  other  departments  of  knowledge,  and  led  to  investigations 
m  nistorv,  laws,  geography,  and  anti<juitie8,  not  less  than  in  theology.  Amid 
the  intellectual  excitement  thus  occasioned,  principles  were  evolved  destined  to 
change  the  face  of  society,  to  lead  science  forward  to  the  great  discoveries  of 
modem  times,  and  to  impart  to  literature  a  degree  of  vigour  and  originality 
rivalling  the  models  of  classic  genius,  as  well  as  an  influence  on  the  progress 
of  society  hitherto  unexampled. 

Ekgland.— -Durin£[  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  England  could 
tely  boast  of  two  distmguished  poets, — Thomas  Wyatt  (d.  IMl),*  who  com- 
posed  sonnets  in  the  style  of  Petrarch ;  and  the  unfortunate  Surrey,  1M7,  the 
first  English  writer  who  made  use  of  blank  verse.  Under  Elizabeth  flourished 
that  accomplished  soldier  and  patron  of  letters.  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  1566,  the 
author  of  the  Arcadia  ;  Raleigh,  1G18,  at  once  historian  and  statesman,  poet 
and  navigator;  Dorset,  whose  political  cares  did  not  render  him  averse  to  the 
Muses,  and  who,  in  1561,  caused  Gordubue  to  be  played,  the  first  piece  in 
verse  that  had  been  represented  in  London ;  Daniel,  1619,  an  historian  and  the 
poet  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses ;  Southwell,  1595,  whose  verses  are  quoted  for 
their  elegance  and  noble  sentiment ;  Davies,  1626,  whose  poem  on  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul  was  the  t^pe  of  the  Essay  on  Man ;  Drayton,  1631,  whose 
elegiac,  historical,  and  religious  essays  have  been  a  great  storehouse  for  suc- 
coraing  writers;  Spenser,  1599,  whose  Fairy  Queen  has  placed  him  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  English  literature;  and  a  greater  genius  still,  the  **  honeyr- 
tongued*'  Shakspeare,  1616 ;  with  Gascoignc  and  Marlow,  1577  and  1593,  lut 
predecessors;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  1616  and  1625,  Massinger,  1640,  and 
Ben  Jonson,  1637,  his  contemporaries,  rivals,  and  sometimes  his  equals.  The 
JSedeaiaBtkal  Polity  of  Hooker,  1600,  has  been  justly  famed;  and  the  cele- 
brated Institute*  otCoke,  1634,  are  still  the  standard  authority  on  English  law. 
The  first  document  in  the  form  of  a  newspaper  is  believed  to  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Elizabeth's  order,  23d  July  1588. 

France. — The  age  of  Francis  I.  is  the  first  of  the  three  literary  eras  of  his 
eountry.  The  Italian  expeditions  had  increased  his  taste  fur  the  fine  arts,  and 
ke  invited  to  his  court  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  Rosso.  Las- 
cans,  a  learned  Greek,  was  employed  to  form  the  kind's  library  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  and  to  introduce  professors  of  his  language  into  tlie  university  of  Paris. 
At  the  solicitation  of  the  learned  Budoeus,  1540,  the  king  established  the  Col- 
lege of  France  for  the  study  of  the  sciences  and  of  those  recently  cultivated 
languages  which  had  no  professor  in  the  university.     Literature  was  also 

•The  year  of  deeesM  will  be  always  given,  as  scrvinf  to  mark  more  exactly  tbe  perioi 
M  wkkk  tke  iadividaal  may  be  supposed  to  tare  flottritbed. 
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tdorned  by  the  names  of  Marot,  1544,  the  inventor  of  the  rondeau  ;  Rabelais, 
1553,  the  witty  but  impure  author  of  the  adventures  of  Pantarntd  and  Crar* 
gintua;  Roneard,  1585,  an  elegant  poet  and  sonnetteer,  especially  distinguished 
by  Francis  I. ;  Montaigne,  1592,  the  garrulous  but  sceptical  ess^jrist ;  and 
Malherbo,  1628,  some  of  whose  poems  are  the  most  touching  in  the  whole 
range  of  FreDch  Uterature.  Philology  was  honoured  by  the  printers  and  cri- 
tics, Robert  and  Henry  Stephens.  1559  and  1598;  by  the  learned  Scaliger, 
1609;  and  bv  Casaubon,  1614.  The  names  of  Calvin,  1564,  and  the  correet 
Oeza,  1605,  have  distinguished  the  theology  of  France. 

Italy  — This  century  was  the  famous  Medician  era  of  Italian  literature.  In 
it  flourished  the  poets  Ariosto,  1533,  author  of  Orlando  Furioso;  Vida,  1566, 
who  wrote  the  Christtad  in  Latin  verse  ;  Tasso,  1595,  celebrated  for  the  epie 
of  Jerusalem  Delivered  ;  Guarini,  1612,  the  author  of  the  Pattor  Fido ;  and 
Tassoni,  1655,  the  witty  writer  of  the  Rape  of  the  Bucket.  History  was  adorned 
by  the  acute  Machiavelli,  1527,  whose  name  has  passed  into  a  proverb ;  by 
Guicciardini,  1540;  by  the  Latin  history  of  Venice  bv  Bembo,  1547,  who  oc- 
casionally straved  into  the  field  of  poetry  :  and  by  Sarpi,  1623,  better  known 
as  Father  Paul,  the  historian  of  the 'Council  uf  Trent.  Scholars  and  critics  still 
respect  the  nanres  of  the  printer  Manutius  Aldus,  1516,  whose  editions  of  the 
classics  are  highly  prized  ;  of  Sannazarius,  1530,  whose  poem  De  Partu  Vir* 
finite  is  said  to  have  occupied  him  twenty  years;  and  of  the  learned  Joseph 
Scaliger,  1609.  The  unec^ualled  paintings  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  1520;  of 
Raphael,  1520;  of  Corregio,  1534;  of  Titian,  1576;  and  of  the  two  Caraooi, 
1609  and  1618.  adorn  the  churches  of  Italy  and  the  ealleries  of  Europe;  while 
Michael  Angelo,  1564.  courted  with  equal  success  the  rival  muses  ot  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture.  Cardan,  1576,  facilitated  the  operations  oi  algebra, 
by  his  method  for  the  solution  of  equations  of  the  third  degree. 

Spain. — The  great  exploits  of  Spain  were  celebrated  by  various  eminent 
writers.  The  Jesuit  Mariana,  1624,  wrote  a  general  history  of  that  country; 
Herrera,  1625,  was  the  chronicler  of  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  and  of  the  Castilian 
conauests  in  the  Western  World ;  Garcilasso,  1536,  revived  the  lyric  poetry 
of  tne  nation ;  Ercilla,  1596,  the  most  celebrated  epic  poet  of  the  pemnsula. 
composed,  in  1590,  the  Araucanai  in  which  he  describes  the  wars  he  had 
shared  in  the  New  World.  John  de  la  Cueva,  Christoval  de  Vinies,  Father 
Ojeda,  and  Zorate,  each  wrote  an  epic  poem.  Lope  de  Vega,  the  greatest  poet 
of  this  era,  1635,  also  composed  an  epic  on  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  it 
was  in  the  drama  that  he  unfolded  the  full  resources  of  his  genius.  Calderon, 
1687,  who,  with  the  poet  just  mentioned,  scarcely  belongs  to  this  century,  ranks 
in  the  very  first  class  of  tragic  writers.  The  romance  of  Don  Quixoio,  by 
Cervantes,  1616,  has  become  part  of  the  standard  hterature  of  every  civilised 
nation.  Mendoza,  Boscan,  Louis  de  Leon,  and  Quevedo,  have  attained  a 
European  celebrity. 

PoRTUOAi^  —  The  first  Portuguese  writer  of  merit  was  Ribejrro,  1521. 
Camoens,  at  once  the  glory  and  shame  of  his  native  land,  died  a  year  before 
Portugal  was  subjected  to  the  Spanish  crown,  1579.  His  f^'eat  poem,  the 
Imtiaui,  was  written  during  his  exile  at  Macao  :  it  is  a  description  of  the  die* 
coveries  and  exploits  of  his  countrymen  in  the  East. 

Germany  and  Holland.  —  Albert  Durer,  1528,  the  father  of  the  German 
■choot  of  painting  and  engraving,  after  studving  the  Italian  mod^s.  formed  hie 
■tvle  in  tne  school  of  Bruges.  Luke  of  Leyden,  1533,  founoed  the  Dutch 
iriiool.  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  1536,  prepared,  by  the  freedom  of  his  popular 
writings,  for  a  considerable  change  in  the  opinions  of  Europe.  In  poetry,  the 
Mwne$inf[trs,  the  popular  troubadours  of  Germany,  were  distinguished. 
Luther  himself  was  no  contemptible  poet,  and  one  of  the  chief  writers  of  the 
day,  1546;  and  Zuingle  the  Swiss,  1531,  and  Melancthon,  1560,  also  adorned 
theology.  Paracelsus  alone,  1541,  was  conspicuous  in  natural  philosophy,  and 
Mercator,  1594,  in  geography ;  Lip^us,  1606,  and  Buxtorf,  1629,  were  cele* 
brated  for  their  learning  and  philological  studies.  Almost  all  that  was  pro 
duced  in  this  century,  of  whatever  is  elevated  and  precious,  arose  from  the 
iDspira<ioQ  of  Germany.  Copermcua  of  Thorn  in  Poland,  154i3,  by  comperiDf 
37* 
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hb  ancient  notionf  of  astronomy,  hypothetically  diaeorered  that  Bfateoi  of  ths 
pbnetB  which  was  afterwards  demonstrated  by  Newton.  Tycho  Brah^,  1601 
even  when  rejecting  the  snppositions  of  Copernicus,  contributed  to  the  advance- 
moot  of  astronomical  science  by  the  improvement  of  his  optical  instnimenta  and 
his  accurate  observations,  1546-1601.  Kepler,  1630,  united  the  speculations  of 
Copernicus  with  the  method  of  Brah^,  and,  bv  his  immortal  labours,  established 
the  foundations  of  modem  astronomy.  In  Switzerland,  tho  physician  Gesner 
introduced  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  1516-1565. 

Table  to  be  filled  up  by  the  pupil  with  notes  on  any  personage  tlie 
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N.  6.— The  other  literary  periods  may  be  studied  according  to  this  modeL 


SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Gbsat  BRn-AUf.— 1603,  The  Stuarts:  James  I.— 1605,  Gunpowder  Plot.— 
1621  Whigi  and  Tor  tea. —1625,  Charles  1.-1633,  Solemn  Covenant;  Long 
Parliament.  — 1641,  Irish  Rebellion.  — 1643,  Episcopacy  abolished.  —  Ciru. 
War.— 1649,  The  Commonwealth.— 1653,  Cromwell  Protector.— 1660,  The 
Restoration:  Charles  II.  — 1665,  1666,  Plague  and  Fire  of  London.  — 1679, 
Habeas  .Corpus  Act.  —  16S8,  Revolution :  House  of  Orange.  — 1694,  Trien- 
nial Act. 

Prance.  — 1610,  Louis  XIII.  — Richelieu  and  Mazarm.- 1643,  Louis  XIV.— 
1659,  Peace  of  Pyrenees.- 1668,  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapcllc.  — 1685,  Edict 
of  Nantes  revoked.— 1697,  Peace  of  Ryswick. 

Spain  and  Portugal — 1610,  Moors  expelled. — 1621,  Philip  IV.— Decline  of 
Spain.— 1640,  Revolution  of  Portugal.— Braganza  Dynasty.— 1668,  Indepen- 
dence of  Portugal. 

Italy.— 1647,  Maasaniello.— 1645,  Candian  War. 

Germany.  — 1618,  Thirty  Years'  War.  — 1648,  Treaty  of  Westphalia.— 1682. 
Insurrection  of  Tekeli.  — 1683,  Siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks.- 1687,  Hun- 
gary becomlb  hereditary  in  the  Austrian  Family. 

Holland.— 1609,  T^ice  with  Spain.— 1618,  Synod  of  Dort.— 1648  Treaty  of 
Munster.— 1678,  Treaty  of  Nimeguen.— 1689,  William  III.  of  Holland  be 
oomes  King  of  England. 

Dejimark.- 1588,  Christian  IV.— 1611,  Swedish  War.— 1648,  Frederick  III 

Sweden.  — 1611,  Gustavus  Adolphus.  — 1632,  Battle  of  Lutzen;  ChristianA 
Abdicates  in  1654.-1697,  Charles  XII. 

Poland.— 1632,  Ladislans  IV.— 1647,  Cossack  War.— 1674,  John  Sobieeky 
the  Siege  of  Vienna,  1683.-1686,  Treaty  ot  LeopoL 
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RuMiA.— 1613,  RoMiNor  Dynasty  :  Michael. — 1645,  Alexi8.^1667,  Revolt 
of  the  Cossacks.— 1689,  Peter  the  Great;  Turkish  War. 

Ottoman  Empire. —  1645,  Candian  War.  — 1669,  Conquest  of  Candia ;  lICo* 
hammed  IV.— 1699,  Treaty  of  Carlowitz. 

The  East. — Shah  Abbas. — 1694,  Hussein  Mirza. — 1644,  Tartar  Dynasty  in 
China. — 1611,  Dutch  Trade  with  Japan.  — 1659,  Aurcngzebe ;  The  Mah- 
rattas. 
I  I  Colonies. — 1600,  East  India  Company. — 1623,  Dutch  Cruelties  at  Amboyot. 

—1648,  Factories  at  Madras  and  Hoogly ;  1699,  Fort- William  at  Calcutta. 
—1674,  Colonies  on  Guinea  Coast. — 1625,  Barbadoes  and  St.  Kitt*8. — 1641, 
Sugar-cane  planted  in  West  Indies.  — 1655,  Conquest  of  Jamaica.  — 1637, 
Boston  founded.— 1630,  Rhode  Island.— 1632,  Maryland.— 1660,  Carolina. 
1682,  Pennsylvania. — 1664,  French  West  India  Company';  Buccaneen.—- 
1650,  Dutch  settle  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — 1656,  Ceylon. 

Church. — 1638,  Jansenism. — 1709,  Port  Royal  suppressed. — 1650,  Quakers. 

Inventions,  6lc. — 1602,  Decimal  Arithmetic. — 1610,  Thermometer;  Satol- 
lites  of  Jupiter.  — 1614,  Logarithms. — 1625,  Barometer. — 1628,  Circulatkn 
of  Blood  demonstrated ;  Tea,  Coffee,  Chocolate,  and  Sugar  introduced.— 
1658,  Pocket  Watches.- 1686,  Newtonian  Philosophy. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Stuarts,  1C03. — ^The  death  of  Elizabeth  terminated  the  main 
line  of  the  Tudors,  who  had  now  filled  the  tlirone  of  England  one  hun* 
dred  and  eighteen  years.  The  popular  voice  declared  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  heir  to  the  crown,  notwithstanding  the  claims  of  other  coow 
petitors;  and  the  new  sovereign  according^  removed  from  Edinburffh 
to  London,  and  quietly  assumed  the  sceptre  by  the  title  of  James  I. 
England  and  Scotland  were  thus  at  length  united  under  one  sovereign; 
and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  king,  who  wished  to  obliterate  all  distino- 
tion  between  them,  the  two  countries  henceforth  received  the  common 
designation  of  Great  Britain,  The  character  of  James  was  in  many 
respects  singular.  To  great  capacity  for  learning,  and  abilities  by  no 
means  contemptible,  he  united  a  degree  of  meanness,  pusillanimity,  and 
vanity,  which  accorded  but  ill  with  his  lofly  ideas  of  the  divine  rights 
and  authority  of  sovereigns.  He  was  equally  disposed  witli  his  prede- 
cessor to  govern  despotically ;  but  he  was  signally  deficient  in  the 
vigour  and  tact  which  enabled  Elizabeth  to  rule  in  the  hearts  as  much 
I  as  over  the  persons  of  her  subjects.     At  the  same  time,  the  discontents 

{  of  the  Catholics,  the  fears  of  the  church  party,  an<Jtthe  energy  of  the 

I  popular  spirit,  manifested  particularly  in  the  acts  of  the  Puritans,  ren- 

i  dered  the  position  of  the  monarch  by  no  means  an  easy  one.    The  latter 

party  desired  to  make  great  alterations  in  the  government  and  worship 
I  of  the  church ;  and,  in  the  strictness  of  their  manners  and  the  fervour  of 

their  devotions,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Scottish  Presby  teriane. 
While,  therefore,  the  nation  was  making  rapid  advances  in  wealth  and 
intelligence,  and  trade  and  maritime  enterprise  flourished,  causes  were 
at  work  which  threatene<l  the  stability  of  resral  government,  and  led  to 
the  great  national  convulsions  in  the  next  reign 

Gu.NPOwDER  Plot. — Soon  after  the  accession  of  James,  a  plot  had 
b^en  discovered  to  place  Arabella  Stuart,  lineally  descended  from  Heniy 
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VII.,  upon  the  throne ;  bat  the  conspirators,  who  were  in  coirespond 
with  tho  Pope  and  Spain,  were  arrested  and  execated.  In  1G05,  soms 
disiippointed  Roman  Catholics,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Robert  Catesby 
and  Tliotnas  Percy,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  by  gunpowder  tho 
kin^r  and  assembled  Parliament ;  and  sixty-four  barrels  of  powder  had 
been  actually  deposited  in  the  cellars  beneath  the  house.  This  atrociout 
scheme  was  happily  discovered,  and  the  principals  were  seTorelj 
punished.  Tho  famous  Oa/A  of  Ailegianee,  1606,  was  drawn  up  in  eon- 
sequonce  of  this  attempt;  it  assert^  the  siipromacy  of  the  soTereign 
reliitivc  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  denying  the  rope's  right  to  depose  him 
or  absolve  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  The  timidity  of  the 
monarch's  temper,  however,  prevented  him  from  taking  further  adran- 
tage  of  this  circumstance  to  increase  the  persecution  of  the  Catholic 
party. 

The  most  laudable  act  of  James'  reign  was  the  settlement  and  planta- 
tion of  the  north  of  Ireland.  Previously,  the  legislative  authority  of 
England  had  been  circumscribed  within  a  small  district  called  ^  the 
Pale,*' — ^the  rest  of  the  country  being  abandoned  to  the  sway  of  lawless  ' 

I  native  chiefs.    The  king  extended  the  English  law  over  the  whole 

country,  passed  an  act  of  indemnity  for  former  offences,  and  procured  | . 

the  settlement  in  Ulster  of  thousands  of  English,  Scotch,  and  well- 
disposed  Irish,  who  contributed  greatly  to  the  pacification  of  the  coun-  j . 

i  try,  1609.  !  i 

I  While  in  Scotland,  James  had  been  goyemed  by  favourites,  and  he  I 

did  not  change  his  habits  in  England.     He  raised  a  Scotchman  of  the  | 

I  name  of  Carr  from  obscurity  to  tho  earldom  of  Rochester ;  but  he  was  !  ] 

subsequently  neglected  for  the  handsome  George  Yilliers,  who  rapidly  I  • 

:  passed  through  every  grade  of  nobility,  and  became  Duke  of  BucLinor-  j ; 

I  ham,  invested  with  many  of  the  principal  offices  of  the  kingdom,     in  ' 

16*21,  the  king  summoned  a  parliament,  in  which  already  were  seen  the  '  | 

two  parties  known  as  JVhiss  and  Tories^ — the  former  for  the  people,  the  \ 

latter  for  the  kincr.  His  last  moments  were  disturbed  by  war.  The 
Princess  Fjlizabeth  had  been  married  in  1613  to  Frederick,  Elector  Pa- 
latine; this  prince  had  afterwards  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  dominions, 
in  consequence  of  his  having  accepted  the  sovereignty  of  Bohemia,*  not* 
withstanding  the  aid  of  his  father-in-law,  who  took  part  in  his  favour 
against  Austria  and  Spain.     King  James  died  in  1625. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Charles  I.  was  to  marry  the  Princess  Henri- 
etta Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  a  Catholic.  The  wai 
with  Spain  still  continuing,  the  king  applied  to  parliament  for  aid ;  but 
was  there  met  witj^  so  keen  a  spirit  of  liberty,  and  so  many  complaints 
as  to  his  government,  that  he  was  led  to  revive  a  practice  of  former 
sovoreiirns  of  levying  taxes  called  beneuoUnces  and  Mp'tnonty^  by  his 
own  authority.  These  acts,  coupled  with  his  arrogant  assertion  of  the 
arbitrary  principles  held  by  his  father,  excited  a  universal  spirit  of  dis- 
oontcnt  throughout  the  nation.  In  162S,  the  Commons  presented  to  him 
an  act  called  a  Petition  of  Rights  limiting  the  powers  of  the  crown* 
which  not  without  difficulty  he  was  prevailed  on  to  sanction ;  but  the 
disputes  with  Parliament  soon  after  ran  to  such  a  height,  that  he  dis* 
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■olred  it  ia  a  lit  if  indignation,  TcsoWing  never  agiio  to  call  another. 
AtKWi  iliis  lime  ihe  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  astaasinaled ;  and  Land, 
siclibiahi>|]  erf  Canieiburj,  logelhei  witli  tlia  Earl  of  Strafibrd,  bocania 
the  chief  adTiBera  of  the  tiing.  The  Petition  of  Bight  was  now  alto- 
^ther  diategardod,  grenl  numhera  of  persona  weie  dragccd  before  an 
arbitnuy  court,  callt^  the  Slar-chambor,  and  frequentlj  subjected  by  its 
■entencs  to  the  greatest  indigniiiea  sod  tortnrea  for  the  most  trifiitig 
offniees. 

Id  1637,  the  attempts  of  Charlea  to  intrednm  into  Seotlnnd  the  EpV 
eopnlian  form  of  woraliip,  as  mora  fWrouraUle  to  royaltf  than  Preahyto- 
lianiam,  drove  the  Scots  to  rebellion.  In  1638,  they  framed  the  celcv 
bnted  Oonrumf  to  maintain  their  WleBtastical  liberties,  and  took  up 
•nu  aniiiEt  the  kin^,  A  dreadful  rebellion  about  the  aame  time  brokn 
out  in  Ireland,  in  which  thousanda  of  Protestants  were  barbaroualy  mas- 
Hcied.  Under  these  circumstancea  the  Long  Parliament  uaembled, 
Hid  declared  ita  siltinga  permanent  until  the  popular  grievances  were 
Tedressed.  This  aci.  which  drprived  the  king  of  one  of  his  highest  prc- 
rogatiiea,  waa  fatal  lo  the  monarchy.  The  niinisters,  Stn^ord  and 
Laud,  were  impeached  and  beheaded,  the  one  in  IG41,  Ihe  other  in  \tH. 
Tha  Pieabjterians,  who  were  a  majority  ia  the  Commons,  procurrd  the 
euluaioD  of  the  bishops  from  the  Upper  House,  1641 ;  an  act  which  was 
fidlowed  up  in  1643  by  the  entire  abolition  of  Episcopacy. 

Civil  Wab. — The  diflerencca  between  the  king  and  parliament  bad 
DOW  coma  to  a  crisia.  The  former  was  genetally  supported  by  the  no* 
bililv  and  landed  gentry,  llie  Catholics,  and  the  high  church  party  j 
while  the  latter  found  its  chief  strength  in  the  mercantile  and  middia 
duses,  and  the  lower  orders  of  the  great  towns.  Both  parlies  resolved 
on  an  appeal  to  arms.  In  August  1648,  the  royal  standard  was  raiaed 
at  Nottingham;  and  for  three  years  numerous  engagements  took  place 
between  the  forcea  of  the  king  and  the  parliament,  the  latter  aided  by 
Ihe  Scottish  army.  At  length  liia  majrsly  received  a  final  overthrow  at 
Naaeby,  1645;  and,  unable  longer  to  keep  Ihe  field,  he  threw  himself 
Vfaa  the  protection  of  the  Scots,  liien  encamped  at  Newark,  bj  whom 
hewoaaoon  afker  surrendered  to  the  Ei\gUsh  parliamentary  lenders,  1E4T. 
The  whole  power  of  tlje  slate  had  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Jnde- 
Hndenls,  a  fanatical  sect,  who  declared  for  democratic  government  ttoth 
fai  eburch  and  stale.  At  the  head  of  this  party  was  Ouvia  Cromwrll, 
pneral  of  the  army,  a  man  of  great  talent  and  address,  and  who  seem* 
now  to  have  formed  the  design  of  obtaining  supremo  power.  Having 
forcibly  succeeded  in  excluding  from  parliament  about  two  hundred 
■nemheis  of  the  Presbyterian  party  who  were  sunpoied  favourable  t^ 
toyatty,  Cromwell  and  his  associates  resolved  on  uie  death  of  the  king, 
!fi48.  He  was  accordinely  brought  to  (rial,  condemned,  and  executed, 
IG49i  an  act  which  struck  Europe  with  amazement,  and  has  been 
genetall;  condemned  as  alike  illegal,  sanguinary,  and  impolitic. 

The  CoiiHOKWEiii.Tn. — The  parliament,  known  by  tiie  appellation  of 
the  Rump,  now  adminialercd  the  affairs  of  the  country ;  but  all  real 
power  lay  in  the  hands  of  Cromwell  and  the  army.  During  the  progress 
of  Ihe  civil  war,  an  attempl  hnd  been  made  in  Scotland  to  produce  a 
diversion  in  the  king's  favont  by  tlie  chivalrous  Marquis  of  Montrosa, 
Vhi  gained  several  vicloriea,  but  was  eventnally  defeated  and  forced  to 
^nCi  Ihe  kingdom.     The  royalists  were  still  in  considerable  (ores  in 
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Ireland  under  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  a  large  body  of  Catholie  i 
gents  were  not  indisposed  to  join  them ;  but,  before  any  such  union 
eould  be  effected,  Cromwell  repaired  thither  with  an  army,  defeated  all 
his  opponents,  and  rapidly  overran  the  whole  countrr,  1649.  In  the 
following  year,  the  Scots  having  proclaimed  Charles  if.,  he  crossed  the 
Tweed,  and  gained  a  siornal  victory  at  Dunbar ;  and,  though  the  joang 
prince  afterwards  led  a  Scottish  army  into  Engrland,  he  was  defeated  at 
Worcester,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  trance,  1651.  The  ncto*  « 
rious  general  now  dissolved  the  Long  Parliament,  and  goTemixl  by  his 
own  authority  under  the  title  of  Lord  FrotecUtr*    The  struggle  for  popu-  1 1 

lar  rights  had  therefore  ended  in  t  military  despotism,  distinguished, 
« however,  for  great  vigour  and  ability.  On  the  seas,  the  fleets  of  Crom- 
well were  successful  against  the  Dutch,  whom  he  compelled  to  strike 
their  flag  to  the  English,  1653.  Uniting  with  France  against  Spain, 
1655,  he  took  the  valuable  island  of  Jamaica ;  and,  in  165%,  the  port  of 
Dunkirk  was  delivered  to  him.     Under  the  Protector,  England  became  | ' 

both  respected  and  feared  throughout  Europe ;  but  his  power  at  home 
was  crumbling  to  pieces,  and  he  eventually  sank  under  the  anxieties  of 
hb  position,  in  September  1658.  • 

The  Rbstoration. — Cromwell  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard  in 
his  dignity  of  Protector ;  but,  finding  himself  incapable  of  resisting  the 
intrigrues  of  the  various  parties  and  the  cabals  of  the  army,  he  quietly 
abdicatedf  and  retired  into  private  life.  The  dissensions  that  followed 
were  terminated  by  General  Monk,  commander  of  the  forces  in  Scotland, 
who  marched  with  his  army  to  London,  and  assembled  a  free  parlia- 
ment, which  unanimously  invited  King  Charles  to  return  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors.  Accordingly,  on  the  29th  May  1660,  the  anniversary 
of  hij  thirtieth  birthday,  the  monarch  entered  London. 

Charles  II.,  at  the  bc^nning  of  his  reign,  used  every  method  to  con- 
ciliatt  his  subjects,  forming  his  council  indiscriminately  of  men  of  all 
parties.  A  general  amnesty  which  had  been  promised  was  confirmed, 
those  only  being  excepted  who  were  considered  as  the  promoters  of  the 
late  kin^  8  death,  ten  of  whom  suffered  capital  punishment.*  Charles 
then  disbanded  the  army  of  Cromwell,  restored  the  Pipiscopal  clergy  to 
their  b^^nefices,  and  rewarded  those  who  had  contributed  to  his  return. 
In  1662,  he  married  Catherine  of  Portugal,  an  unhappy  union,  contracted 
with  interested  views.  In  personal  character  the  king  was  licentious, 
indolent,  and  careless  of  religion ;  and  ho  spent  his  time  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  indulgence  of  the  basest  appetites.  The  liberal  civil  list 
afforded  him  by  parliament  proved  altogether  insufficient  for  his  expen- 
diture ;  and  he  basely  accepted  JB40,000  from  Louis  XIV.,  as  the  price 
of  the  surrender  of  Dunkirk,  and  even  condescended  to  receive  a  secret 
pension  from  that  prince.  With  the  view  of  obtaining  parliamentary 
subsidies,  he  also  engaged  in  a  naval  war  with  Holland,  which,  though 
generally  favourable  to  the  British,  had,  in  1667,  nearly  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  London  by  the  Dutch  fleet. 

Plague  and  Fire  of  London. — In  the  summer  of  1665,  London  was 
▼isited  by  a  dreadful  pestilence,  which  swept  off  about  100,000  people, 

and  abated  little  till  the  approach  of  winter.     Houses  were  rendered 

»  — — ■— ^ 

*Tlie'  moit  Ulustrioiis  victim  wa«  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  in  Scotland,  who  bad  placed 
Ibe  crowa  on  tbe  king's  head  at  Scone  in  165L 
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tenantless,  gnan  grew  in  the  streets,  and  the  whole  city  presented  ons 
wide  scene  of  misery  and  desolation.  This  was  succeeded  in  the  fol« 
lowing  autumn  by  a  conflagration,  which  raged  a  whole  week,  destroy- 
ing 13,200  houses  and  eighty-nine  churches.  The  night  was  as  clear 
as  day  to  the  distance  of  ten  miles  round ;  and  even  on  the  Scottish 
border  its  strange  effect  upon  the  sky  was  perceptible.  In  the  endy 
however,  this  latter  calamity  was  advantageous  to  London ;  the  city  has 
never  since  been  visited  by  pestilence ;  and  the  widening  of  the  streets, 
improved  drainage,  and  stricter  police  regulations,  now  render  it  one  of 
the  healthiest  capitals  in  the  world. 

Persecution  in  Scotland — Popish  Plot. — The  grreat  object  of 
Charles  was  the  re-establishment  of  Popery  and  arbitrary  power ;  and  < 
though  still  himself  professing  adherence  to  the  Reformed  doctrines,  his 
brother  James,  duke  of  York,  openly  affiliated  with  the  Jesuits.  An 
iniauitous  attempt  had  been  mace  to  force  Episcopacy  upon  the  people 
of  Scotland,  and  upwards  of  300  Presbyterian  ministers  were  expelled 
from  their  livings.  The  people  then  began  to  hold  conventicles  m  the 
fields,  where  they  attended  the  services  of  their  expelled  pastors ;  bat 
the  execrable  barbarities  employed  to  overcome  tlieir  opposition  to  the 
new  arrangements  at  length  drove  them  to  insurrection,  which  was  sup- 
pressed by  a  war  of  extermination.*  The  prejudices  and  fears  of  the 
English  people  began  now  to  be  effectually  aroused.  In  1G73,  the  Tett 
Act  was  passed,  imposing  a  religious  oath  upon  all  who  entered  the  pub- 
lic service.  This  was  followed  in  1678  by  a  panic  equally  foolish  and 
deplorable.  The  infamous  Titus  Oates  succeeded  in  propagating  a 
general  belief  in  a  pretended  Popish  Plot  for  the  massacre  of  the  Pro- 
testants; and,  in  the  midst  of  the  ferment  thus  occasioned,  many  inno- 
cent Catholics  were  judicially  massacred.  The  Parliament  now  became 
more  and  more  intractable :  they  passed  the  celebrated  Uabtut  CorpuM 
Jet;  and  the  Commons  even  prepared  a  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
Duke  of  York  from  the  succession.    This  latter  measure  seems  to  have 

Produced  a  temporary  reaction  in  the  king's  favour,  who  dissolved  the 
ouses,  and  reigned  by  his  own  arbitrary  authority,  1681.  A  plan  was 
now  formed  by  the  late  majority  to  raise  simultaneous  insurrections  in 
London,  the  west  of  England,  and  Scotland.  This  was  discovered ;  and 
the  leaders,  Russel,  Sydney,  and  others,  becoming  implicated  also  in 
the  Rye-house  Plot  for  murdering  the  king,  perished  on  the  scaflfoldy 
1683.     Charles  II.  died  in  1685. 

The  Revolution,  1688. — ^The  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Jamks 
II.  was  sufBciently  favourable :  the  Commons  voted  him  an  ample  reve- 
nue ;  the  university  of  Oxford  and  the  Scottish  Parlitment  recognisc^d 
his  "  sacred,  supreme,  and  absolute  authority."  The  character  of  the 
new  king  was  much  more  respectable  than  that  of  his  brother;  but  he 
was  deficient  in  those  popular  and  showy  qualities  by  which  Charl'V, 
notwithstanding  his  tyranny  and  vices,  had  succeeded  in  making  him- 
self agreeable  to  his  subjects.  James  had  all  along  been  an  avowed 
Catholic  ;  and,  though  he  began  his  reign  by  professing  an  intention  to 
govern  according  to  the  laws,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  he  had  se* 


•  On  a  ironaroental  stone  in  t^ie  Greyfriani  Churchyard,  E'tinburrli.  may  be  «een  ■• 
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his  heart  on  OTorthroseing  the  eatablished  religion.  Aa  wlortai 
expedition  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  son  of  the  lats  kin^«  V$ 
etTect  a  rising  in  the  west  of  England,  and  of  the  Dulce  of  Aiv^le  19 
Scotland,  which  ended  in  tlie  execution  of  both,  gaTe  him  additional 
confidence  in  the  prosecution  of  his  design.  He  proceeded  to  dispentt 
with  the  Test  Act,  by  proclaiming  a  general  toleration  in  favour  of  the 
Catholics ;  and  six  bishops  who  opposed  his  proceedings  were  impri- 
soned, but  subsequently  liberated  on  trial.  The  Romanists  were  now 
openly  admitted  to  the  royal  councils,  chapels  being  everywhera 
erected  ;  and  he  even  held  a  correspondence  with  the  pope  for  the  pai^ 
pose  of  placing  Kni^land  once  more  tinder  the  dominion  of  the  holy  see. 
^  Tlie  fears  of  the  people  were  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  birth 
*  of  a  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  all  ranks  uniting  with  the  clergy  and  nobility, 
William,  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  married  the  Princess  Mary,  was 
invited  to  England  to  defend  the  Protestant  cause.  On  the  5th  of  No* 
Tembor,  the  prince  landed  at  Torbay  with  an  armament;  soon  after 
which,  the  chief  persons  in  the  kingdom  flocked  to  his  standard,  and 
the  troops  of  James  went  over  to  him.  His  majesty  himself,  deserted 
on  all  hands,  made  his  escape  to  France,  leaving  the  crown,  without  a 
s^ruggl^v  in  the  hands  of  his  son-in-law. 

\ 
GENEALOGY  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF  ORANGE  AND  BRUNSWICK. 

34.  J4MCS  I.,  b.  15G0:  k.  Gr.  B.  1(»3:  d.  I83S. 


t  Elitabeth,  b.  159G.        85  Ch4BUii  I.  k.  I63S;  beh.  1649. 

, ^ ^ 

W.  ChaKLKr  II.,         Marf,  m.  William  27.  James  II.,  k.  1085;         BntrieUm  JVbrfa. 

k.  1660,  d.  1G85.             II.  of  Oranire,  dvp.  I6H9 :  m.  1.  Anne 

1641,  d.  166L  Hyde ;  3.  JKiry  ^ 

I  JlfiNieitc. 


18.  William  III.,  p.  of  Orange,  b.  1650  •-  88    Mart,       89.  Aimc,       Jcme*  Edwuri, 

q.  16eO.  J7Q8.  tbe  Pretender 


t  Elizabeth,  m.  Frpderirk  V.,  elect,  pal.,  1613.  d.  1661. 
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I  8$phi0y  dec  heiren  to  throne.  1700.  ni.  ErmrMt  ^uguttu*^  el.  of  Hanover,  1658,  d.  1714 
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HOUSE  OF  HANOVER. 
30.  GeoROB  I.,  k.  1714. 


House  op  Orange. — ^The  bloodless  revolution  of  1G88  established 
the  great  principle,  that  *'  when  a  government,  by  its  aggravated  abuses, 
has  ceased  to  command  the  support  of  the  people  and  to  be  an  instru* 
ment  of  good,  it  is  no  longer  entitled  to  obedience."  The  accession  of 
William  terminated  the  persecution  in  Scotland;  the  Presbyterian 
church  was  established  by  law ;  and,  excepting  among  the  Highland 
olans,  who  made  some  resistance  under  Viscount  Dundee,  the  new 
government  was  at  first  very  popular.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholict 
In  Ireland  made  common  cause  with  the  deposed  monarch,  who  landed 
in  that  country  in  the  spring  of  1689,  and  soon  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  large  but  undisciplined  army.  He  was  defeated  by  his 
antagonist  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  immediately  returned  to 
France ;  while  his  adherents  acceded  to  the  new.  order  of  things  by  the 
treaty  of  Limerick,  signed  soon  after.  William's  great  operations  against 
Louis  XIV.  prevented  him,  had  he  been  so  disposed,  from  impeding  the 
liberal  measures  of  Parliament,  and  the  Triennial  Act  was  accordingly 
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I9 1 694.  In  1 69 1 ,  for  a  merely  legal  offence,  an  ati  pcious  massacre 
was  perpetrated  in  the  Highlands  on  the  clan  of  Macdoiiald  of  Glencoe, 
from  which  the  sovereign  was  never  able  altogether  to  clear  himself; 
and  the  affections  of  the  Scottish  people  were  further  alienated  by  the 
obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  commerce  at  the  instigation  of  the 
English  merchants,  particularly  in  regard  to  an  expedition  fittod  out  to 
colonize  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  in  which  many  hundred  persons  lost 
their  lives,  and  a  large  capital  was  irrecoverably  lost,  1 699.  The  Jaco- 
bite party  consequently  became  strong  in  Scotland,  while  not  a  little 
dissatisfaction  prevailed  in  the  south ;  and,  though  the  peace  of  Rys> 
wick,  1697,  enabled  the  king  to  spend  tiie  remainder  of  his  days  in 
peace,  he  was  subjected  to  much  domestic  inquietude. 

FRANCE. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  1610,  the  crown  of  France  descended 
to  his  son  Louis  XIIL,  a  minor,  under  the  regency  of  the  queen.  Mary 
of  Medici.  In  October  16 M,  the  prince  was  declared  to  be  of  age  ,'  and 
in  the  year  following,  he  married  Anne,  daurrhtcr  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain. 
Sully  having  retired,  an  Italian  named  Concini,  a  creature  of  the  queen- 
mother,  possessed  the  direction  of  afl'airs.  The  nobility,  disgusted  by 
his  insolence,  begran  a  civil  war,  headed  by  the  Prince  of  Conde,  but 
were  appeased  by  concessions,  1615.  The  kin^  himself,  become  im- 
patient of  the  rule  of  his  p-arent  and  the  favourite,  by  the  advice  of  a 
young  courtier  named  Luinea»,procured  his  assassination  ;  his  wife  was 
condemned  to  death  on  a  charge  of  mngic ;  and  the  queen-dowager  was 
sent  to  Blois  under  arrest,  1617.  Louis,  who,  during  the  whole  of  his 
reign,  was  altogether  incapable  of  conducting  affairs,  now  became  a 
passive  instrument  in  tlic  hands  of  Luines,  who  was  raised  to  the 
nighest  rank  and  offices  in  the  state. 

Richelieu. —  Some  years  after,  Mary  escaped  from  Blois,  and  being 
supported  by  the  Duke  of  Epernon  and  other  nobles,  a  civil  war  broke 
out;  but  it  was  composed  by  the  mediation  of  Armand  du  Plessis, 
bishop  of  LuQon,  known  aftrrwards  as  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  effected 
a  reconciliation  between  Louis  and  his  mother.  In  1620,  an  attempt 
having  been  made  to  invade  the  liberties  of  the  Protestants,  they  flew 
to  arms ;  and  in  the  hostilities  that  followed,  Luines,  now  Coustablov 
lost  his  life,  when  a  peace  was  concluded,  confirming  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  16*22.  The  haughty  Riclielieu  now  became  prime-minister, 
and  soon  displayed  the  possession  of  abilities  of  the  highest  order,  with 
an  unscrupulous  perseverance  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.  There 
ware  tliree  parties  whom  he  resolved  to  humble;  —  the  nobility,  the 
Huguenots,  and  tlie  house  of  Austria.  With  these  views,  he  concluded 
a  marriage  between  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  king's  sister, 
Henrietta,  and  effected  an  alliance  between  the  two  monarchs  and  Hol- 
land. A  war  with  Spain  was  the  consequence,  1625,  which,  however, 
led  to  no  important  results.  The  Protestants  having  rebelled,  he  laid 
siege  to  Rochelle,  their  great  stronghold,  which  was  forced  to  surrender, 
16^;  and  they  were  eventually  compelled  to  yield  all  their  fortified 
towns. 

The  French  dissenters  were  now  effectually  subdued,  and  the  whole 
idngdom  brought  under  the  supreme  authority  of  the  crown.    Richelieu 
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ruled  the  coantrj  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  he  negotiated  with  the  Kinar  of 
Sweden,  and  aided  the  German  Protestants  against  Austria;  attacked 
the  latter  power  in  Italy;  and  assisted  in  re-establishing  the  indepeiH 
dence  of  Portugal.  But  his  ambition  was  of  an  exaltedkind :  to  nim 
Franca  was  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  the  Academy;  he  liberally 
encouracred  literature  and  the  arts,  and  promoted  the  reTival  of  nationaJ 
commerce,  ruined  by  two  centuries  of  domestic  war.  In  spite  of  all 
enemies,  the  cardinal  retained  the  administration  of  affairs  till  his  death, 
1642,  at  the  very  time  when  the  combined  forces  of  Sweden  and  France 
had  utterly  humbled  the  pride  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Louis  XIIL 
died  a  few  months  after. 

Mazarin  and  the  Fkonde. — ^The  subtle  policy  of  the  Italian  Mazarin 
succeeded  the  energetic  rule  of  Richoliou,  and  was  continued  during  the 
minority  of  the  young  king,  Louis  XIV.,  1613.  The  new  minister  had 
the  satisfaction  of  concluding  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  which  termi- 
aated  tlie  thirty  years'  war,  France  training  thereby  several  important 
acquisitions,  16-18.  The  early  part  of  this  reign  was  however  disturbed 
b^  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde,  us  they  were  called,  headed  by  the  Car- 
dinal de  Uetz.  A  war  was  begun  against  the  minister,  while  the  rebels 
proclaimed  their  unbroken  attachment  to  the  crown.  These  disorders, 
which  served  only  to  embroil  the  nation,  without  leading  to  any  decisive 
result,  were  terminated  by  the  king's  majority,  1G53;  and  during  the 
nine  succeeding  years,  Mazarin's  attention  to  the  finances  prepared  the 
way  for  great  military  exertions. 

The  Spaniards,  in  the  war  terminating  1G18,  had  been  severely 
defeated  at  Rocroi  by  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  and  near  Gibraltar  by  the 
French  fleet  under  the  Duke  de  Breze;  besides  which  they  lost  many 
•trong  places.  But  they  did  not  accede  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
and  tiie  war  still  continued  in  the  Low  Countries,  Turenne  commanding 
the  French  troops,  while  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  had  been  exiled 
durinor  the  late  troubles,  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Spaniards.  At  Arras 
and  Valenciennes,  the  talents  of  the  rivals  tvere  alike  conspicuous,  1656. 
Mazarin  now  formed  an  alliance  with  Cromwell,  and  Turenne  gained 
the  famous  victory  of  Dunes,  1G58.  This  led  to  a  pacification  in  the 
ensuing  year,  known  as  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  oy  which  France 

fained  Artois,  Uoussillon,  part  of  Flanders,  Hainault,  and  Luzem- 
ourg;  Louis  a(  the  same  time  married  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  and 
agreed  to  pardon  Conde. 

^  In  1GG7,  six  years  after  the  death  of  Mazarin,  began  those  aggres- 
sions wliich  alarmed  all  Europe.  In  1G57,  that  minister  had  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  Louis  elected  emperor,  which  led  to  a  long 
and  bitter  animosity  between  Leopold  and  the  French  king.  The 
minister,  Colbert,  had  largely  multiplied  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  the  war  department  was  systematized  and  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  cfficiincy  by  Louvois.  On  the  death  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  Louis 
laid  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Brabant  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  entered 
Flanders  with  40,000  men.  His  success  led  to  a  triple  alliance  between 
Britain,  Sweden,  and  Holland,  which  compelled  him  to  accede  to  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1668 ;  but  having  resolved  to  revenge  himself 
on  Holland,  he  succeeded  in  breaking  up  Ihe  confederacy,  by  securing 
the  alliance  of  Charles  11.  Under  the  most  frivolous  pretences,  both 
tnonaiehs  declared  war  against  the  United  Provinces,  1672 ;  a  combined 
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fleet  of  luxe  than  one  hundred  eail  put  to  sea,  while  the  French  king 
'UTaded  the  frontiers  with  an  army  of  120,000  men.  The  Dutch  do- 
lermined  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance :  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  land  forces,  and  the  gallant  De  Ruyter  com- 
manded  130  ships.  ^ 

The  hostile  fleets  came  in  sight  of  each  other  in  Southwoid  Bay, 
^  here  a  desperate  engagement  was  fought,  with  no  decisiTe  advantaffe 
to  cither  party.  The  I*  rench  army,  however,  commanded  under  Loais 
y  Turcnne,  Conde,  and  Luxembourg,  was  more  successful.  Having 
passed  the  Rhine,  Nimesruen  and  Utrecht  opened  their  gates,  and  afl 
the  provicoes,  except  Aolland  and  Zealand,  were  forced  to  submit. 
The  lormer  broke  down  the  sluices  and  laid  the  country  under  water ; 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  declared  stadtholder ;  and  all  idea  of  submis- 
sion  was  abandoned.  The  prospects  of  the  Dutch  now  besan  to 
brighten.  The  combined  fleets  were  driven  from  the  coast  of  Holland 
by  violent  storms,  and  three  naval  actions,  vigorously  contested,  termi- 
nated rather  in  favour  of  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  troops  of  the  empire  having  united  with  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  electorate  of  Cologne  was  conquered;  and  the  communioatiort 
between  France  and  Holland  being  tlms  cut  off,  Louis  was  forced  to 
recall  his  army  and  abandon  his  conquests,  1G73.  llie  King  of  Spain 
now  declared  war  against  France,  and  Charles  IL,  unable  to  get  sup- 
plies from  his  parliament,  made  peace  with  the  United  Provinces.  Five 
oloody  but  indecisive  campaigns  followed ;  the  preponderance  of  succeM 
by  land,  however,  lay  on  the  side  of  the  French,  while  the  Dutch  and 
Spanish  fleets  were  defeated  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  peace  of  Nime- 
guen  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  Louis  obtaining  Franche-Comte  and 
sixteen  fortresses  in  the  Low  Countries,  1C78. 

Revocation  op  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1C85. — ^The  character  of  the 
French  monarch  was  essentially  absolute.  His  favourite  expression  "was, 
"I  am  the  state ;"  and,  on  this  principle,  having  dcterminea  that  nothing 
should  oppose  his  supreme  autliority,  he  stript  the  parliament  of  their 
privileges,  and  regarded  thp  body  of  the  nation  as  tlie  mere  instruments 
of  his  ambition.  Ho  haled  the  Protestants  from  religious  bigotry,  bat 
still  more  because  he  regarded  them  as  rebellious  subjects.  Influenced 
by  these  motives,  and  instigtited  by  Louvois,  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
whom  he  had  privately  murried,  and  the  Jesuits,  ho  resolved  on  the 
wicked  and  disastrous  measure  of  reviiking  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  This 
act,  by  proscribinjj  Protestantism  in  France,  deprived  that  country  of 
thousands  of  its  most  industrious  and  enterprising  subjects,  and  produced 
general  alarm  throughout  Europe.  Children  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  by 
apostatizing,  were  declared  independent  of  their  parents ;  military  execu- 
tions were  employed  to  enforce  uniformity  of  worsliip ;  voluntary  exile  was 
tirohibited  ;  and  the  declaration  of  the  illegality  of  Protestant  mahiagas 
rendered  the  issue  illegitimate. 

CoKSEQCESCES. — Thc  tcrriblo  cflects  of  this  measure  arc  not  easily  described, 
and  they  are  f  ucii  as  France  has  never  recovered.  Before  thc  revocation,  from 
14.000  to  15,000  persons  had  removed  to  the  commercial  cities  of  Hamburfr  and 
Amsterdam,  nio^t  of  whom  were  wealthy  and  respectable,  and  ensrnged  m 
oommerre.  But  thc  number  of  refugees  was  alarmingly  increased  by  the  recall 
of  the  edict.  Within  a  few  year^,  nearly  one  million  of  individuals  went  into 
exilft ;  in  ono  season,  the  P'ince  of  Orange  raised  three  regiments  and  manned 
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iliree  ihipa  oi  wv  with  French  Protettanu.  Not  laai  than  twmtf  w»*^i^^■ 
■terling  of  property  left  the  country ;  and,  in  the  lass  of  her  SfCdTe  and  enter 
prising  population,  France  suflfered  the  worst  conseouences  of  dril  war.  In  the 
course  of  five  years,  the  inhabitants  of  Tours  had  dwindled  awa?  from  eightr 
to  thirty  thousand.  The  silk  manufacturers,  so  hospitably  received  in  Rog&ui, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  works  of  Spitalfielda ;  and  Picardy  Place  in 
Edinburgh  still  marks  the  site  of  the  factoriet  there  established. 

Louis  was  at  this  time  the  most  powerful  prinee  in  Europe,  and  th« 
necetsi^  of  restraining  his  encroachments  was  felt  by  every  surrounding 
state.  The  Grand  Alliance  of  1689,  the  result  of  the  elevation  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  to  the  English  throne,  included  the  Emperor,  Holland, 
Spain,  the  northern  powers,  and  Savoy.  The  French  king  aent  two 
large  armies  into  Flanders ;  a  third  was  opposed  to  the  Spaniards  in 
Catalonia ;  reinforcements  were  given  to  James  II.  in  Ireland ;  while  his 
troops  in  Gennany  perpetrated  one  of  the  most  barbarous  deeds  on 
record,  in  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  Palatinate.  In  1691,  his  fleet 
defeated  the  combined  English  and  Dutch  off  Beachy-head ;  but  the 
conquerors  in  their  turn  were  vanquished  near  La  Ho^e  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  forces  of  the  allies,  commanded  by  the  King  of  England, 
were  worsted  by  Luxembourg  at  Landen,  lb93 ;  while  Catinat  overthrew 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  near  the  river  Cisola.  Meanwhile,  the  resources 
of  France  were  becoming  exhausted ;  agriculture  and  commerce  lan- 
guished ;  and  the  two  following  campaigns  were  indecisive.  All  parties 
being  now  tired  of  hostilities,  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  was  at  length  eqn- 
eluded,  Louis  acknowledging  the  title  of  William  IIL,  and  restoring  his 
principal  conquests,  1697. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL 

Spain. — Philip  III.,  1598,  was  not  destitute  of  amiable  qualities,  but 
he  was  excessively  indolent,  and  fully  equalled  his  father  in  intolerance. 
The  chief  circumstances  of  his  reign  were  the  virtual  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  Provinces  by  a  truce  of  twelve  years,  1609, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain.  The  former  event  was 
brought  about  not  less  by  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Netherlanders,  than 
by  the  absolute  exhaustion  of  his  resources.  As  if  desirous  of  consum- 
mating the  ruin  of  his  kingdom,  he  yielded  so  far  to  the  Inquisition  and 
the  advice  of  his  feeble  and  bigoted  minister,  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  as  to 
issue  an  edict  commanding  all  his  Mohammedan  subjects  to  leave  it 
within  thirty  days,  1610.  The  Moors,  in  despair,  flew  to  arms;  they 
were  subdued,  and  a  million  of  industrious  subjects  driven  into  exile. 

Philip  IV.,  1621,  possessed  even  less  energy  than  his  predecessor, 
and  was  entirely  controlled  by  his  minister  Olivarez,  a  man  of  some 
ability,  but  conceited  and  ambitious.  While  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try were  daily  declininrr,  and  agriculture  and  trade  suffered  from  exces- 
sive imposts,  this  politician  resolved  upon  plunging  into  war,  notwith- 
standing the  discontent  of  all  classes  of  the  people.  His  intrigues  were 
among  the  causes  which  led  to  tlie  sanguinary  contests  in  Germany  ter- 
minal^ by  the  treaty  of  W' estphalia,  and  to  the  struggle  with  France 
till  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  ten  years  later.  All  his  measures  were 
eminently  disastrous.  The  English  took  Jamaica  and  Dunkirk ;  whilii 
the  French  signally  defeated  his  forces  on  the  plains  of  Rocroi.  A  dan- 
gerous insurrection  in  Catalonia  was  followed  in  1640  by  the  lerolt  of 
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lE^MTtngal.  In  conseqiience  of  this  Ticioas  adroinistraiioD,  Ae  eoontrf 
became  eo  poor  that  tne  goyemment  was  compelled  to  have  recoorse  to 
eopper  money,  to  which  a  yalae  was  attached  equal  to  that  of  silver.  To 
complete  the  mimiliation  of  Philip,  the  independence  of  Holland  waa 
fully  acknowledged,  1643. 

PortugaIm — ^The  revolution  which  restored  the  inc/ependence  of  Poi^ 
tugal  was  brought  about  mainly  by  the  weakness  of  Sjpain.  The  peoplo 
had  loner  been  exasperated  by  the  despotism  of  their  foreign  rulers ;  tho 
want  of  troops  had  compelled  Olivarez  to  withdraw  great  part  of  tho 
garrison  from  Lisbon ;  and  the  country  at  laige  was  occupied  by  a  yeij 
small  force.  When  the  revolt  took  place  in  Catalonia,  orders  came  from 
Madrid  for  the  Portuguese  nobility  to  take  arms  for  its  suppression.  Bat 
a  plot  which  had  long  existed  now  broke  out.  The  conspirators,  headed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Lisbon,  met  in  secret,  and  resolved  on  the  eleva- 
tion of  their  ledtimate  prince,  the  duke  of  Braganza,  to  the  throne.  Ho 
was  accordingly  proclaimed  king  by  the  title  of  Joun  IV.,  1640,  tho 
whole  nation  at  once  eagerly  acknowledging  him.  A  similar  revoIatioD 
was  accomplished  with  equal  facility  in  all  the  colonies  in  India  and 
Africa. 

The  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  1659,  left  Spain  free  to  attempt  the  reco- 
very of  Portugal,  which  was  obliged  to  form  a  defensive  alliance  with 
England.  ALPnoMso  VI.  had  succeeded  his  father  in  1656,  and  strength- 
ened his  position  by  marrying  his  sister,  the  Infanta  Catherine,  to  Chuleo 
the  Second.  France  also  felt  it  to  be  her  interest  to  support  the  canoe 
of  the  Portuguese  against  Spain.  In  the  course  of  the  war,  which  wao 
vigorously  conducted  on  both  sides,  Alphonso  was  forced  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  his  brother,  Peter  II.,  who  immediately  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Spanish  monarch,  by  which  the  independence  of  his  own  conn* 
try  was  acknowledged,  1668.  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  was  succeeded  hf 
his  infant  son,  Charles  II.,  in  1665,  the  queen-mother  being  appointed 
rejrent.  During  this  reign,  the  same  vicious  administration  prevailed 
which  had  already  been  so  disastrous  to  the  nation ;  its  internal  affairs 
were  reduced  to  the  most  miserable  condition,  and  its  arms  abroad 
were  exposed  to  continual  reverses.  Three  successive  wars  with  France 
ended  severally  in  the  treaties  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1668;  Nimegnen, 
1678;  and  Ryswick,  1697,  at  each  of  which  Spain  was  compelled  to 
resi^  some  portion  of  her  territories  in  Flanders  to  her  powerful  and 
ambitious  neighbour.  ^ 


ITALIAN  PENINSULA. 

The  Reformation  entirely  destroyed  the  political  Importance  of  Italy. 
Vhe  Pope  was  no  longer  a  sovereign  whose  alliance  could  turn  the  fate 
>f  a  campaign;  and  Spain,  mistress  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  of  the  Mi- 
iane^e,  aictatcd  to  the  other  petty  states  of  the  peninsula.  In  1647, 
Naples  was  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  event.  It  was  governed  by  depu- 
lies  appointed  by  the  court  of  Madrid,  whose  cruelties  and  extortions  at 
lenfi^th  drove  the  people  to  insurrection.  A  fisherman,  named  Massa* 
niello,  who  put  himself  at  their  head,  was  raised  to  the  supreme  povrer; 
but,  intoxicated  or  maddened  by  his  elevation,  he  indulged  in  such  ex- 
eesses  as  led  to  his  speedy  abandonment  by  his  own  partisans,  and  be 
wao  assassinated  by  the  viceroy's  orders.  The  Neapolitans  then  placed 
38» 
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themselvM  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  was  not 
expelled  witliout  ditficulty.  Similar  causes  led  to  a  rebellion  at  Messiiim 
in  1G74,  tlie  citizens  proclaimini^  I^uis  XIV.  king  of  Sicily.  A  naral 
war  followed  in  the  Mediterranean;  but,  by  the  treaty  of  Nimegueiit 
167B,  the  Mf'ssonesu  were  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  their  former  mas* 
ters. 

Venicc. — In  1C24,  a  law  was  passed  in  this  republic,  bestowing  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  patricians,  in  criminal  matters,  on  the  Council 
of  Ten.  The  senate  made  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  claims  of  Paul 
v.,  by  forbidding  the  erection  of  additional  monasteries,  or  the  alienation 
of  property  for  spiritual  purposes  without  the  consent  of  government; 
they  also  successfully  vindicated  their  sovereignty  over  the  Adriatic, 
which,  with  the  connivance  of  Austria,  had  been  infested  by  Dalmatian 
luiratcs.  In  the  latter  half  of  this  century,  the  republic  carried  on  two 
wars  with  Turkey.    The  first,  in  Candia,  was  protracted  twenty-five 

Cs,  and  closed  in  1GG9  by  the  capitulation  of  the  chief  city,  alter  a 
ic  resistance,  and  the  loss  of  the  island.  In  the  second  contest,  how- 
ever, commencing  in  1G84,  the  commonwealth  reconquered  the  Morea; 
and  in  1C99,  that  province,  witli  the  isles  of  E^ina  and  Santa  Maura, 
and  several  fortresses  in  Dalmatia,  were  secured  to  her  by  the  peace  of 
Carlowitz.  But  the  resources  of  Venice  were  exhausted,  and  the  affec 
tions  of  the  Greeks  alienated  by  an  unseasonable  zeal  against  the  Eastern 
church.  The  Turks  took  advantage  of  the  dissatisfaction  thus  created ; 
and  a  war  commenced  in  1715,  ending  with  the  peace  of  Passarowitz, 
1718,  whereby  Greece  once  more  returned  to  its  Mohammedan  masters. 

GERMANY, 

Rudolph  II.  was  succeeded,  in  1G13,  by  hb  brother  Matthias,  who 
had  already  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Ilungary  and  Bohemia.  This 
prince  had  hitherto  favoured  the  Cutherans ;  but  the  liberal  spirit  vene- 
rated by  their  principles  being  opposed  to  the  despotic  maxims  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  he  now  resolved  to  curb  them ;  and,  with  this  view,  a 
family  compact  was  formed  witli  Spain,  while  his  cousin  Ferdinand, 
Duke  of  Styria,  was  chosen  successor  to  the  crowns  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.  The  subjects  of  the  latter  were  soon  in  open  insurrection,  in 
consequence  of  the  intolerant  proceedings  of  the  Bishop  of  Prague,  who 
had  demolished  several  Protestant  places  of  worship;  and  a  general 
feeling  of  distrust  was  excited  throughout  Germany.  This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  sanguinary  and  protracted  conflict. 

Thirty  Years'  War.  —  Ferdinand  II.  succeeded  Matthias  in  the 
imperial  dignity,  I  Gil).  The  Bohemians,  however,  having  been  refused 
satisfaction  for  the  outrages  committed  on  their  churches,"declared  theii 
crown  vacant,  and  oflered  it  to  Frederick  V.,  elector-palatine,  who,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  his  father-in-law,  James  I.  of  England,  agreed  to 
accept  it.  He  was  supported  by  most  of  the  Protestant  princes  of  the 
empire,  by  a  body  of  British  and  Dutch  auxiliaries,  and  by  Bethlehem 
Gabor,  prince  of  Transylvania;  while  the  Catholic  electors  and  the  King 
of  Spain  were  ranged  on  the  side  of  Ferdinand.  Spinola,  then  com- 
manaing  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  Low  Countries,  led  24,000  men  into 
the  palatinate;  and  Frederick  himself  was  deleated  at  the  White  Moun- 
laiiit  near  Prague,  by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  1G20.     He  and  his  adherents 
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•  were  put  \o  ihe  baa  of  llie  empire ;  nnd  his  dnminioiis  liBving  Uieii  en- 
tirely oremio  by  Count  'I'Uiy,  thn  Bavarian  princ*  rpceived  me  dignilT 
of  eiwlor.  Another  froteBtiiit  confederacy.  1635,  at  ihe  head  of  which 
ms  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  hSTing  in  view  the  restoration  of  the 
p&latinBle,  was  equally  unfortunate.  In  two  succeasive  campaigris,  the 
unpeiial  troops,  led  b;  Tilly  and  VVsllenslein,  were  everywhere  triuniph- 
aot;  Christian  ivas  driven  into  hla  hereditary  dominions,  and  forced  to 
■oe  for  peace,  Iii29. 

The  emperor,  flushed  whh  success,  now  conceived  that  he  had  fotmd 
•  favourable  opportunity  for  reducing  the  German  princes  to  Ihe  condi' 
don  of  nobles  tn  other  countries ;  but  ho  resolved  lo  hegin  with  the  Pro- 
testants, He  accordingly  abolished  the  exercise  of  their  religion  in 
Bohemia,  exiled  or  put  to  death  their  leaders,  conltscating  their  property; 
•even  hundred  noble  familiea  were  jiroscribed,  while  the  oommon  people 
were  forced  to  conform  to  the  Romish  worship.  In  Germany,  however, 
be  proceeded  mote  cautiously.  He  began  by  excluding  the  CalvliilsIB 
from  the  t>enelits  of  the  general  toleration  formerly  mnted,  and  passed 
an  edict  comtnaiiding  the  restoration  of  the  church  lands  seiird  by  Ihs 
Protestant  princes  subsequently  to  the  treaty  of  Passau.  Even  the 
Catholic  electors  opposed  the  execulicin  of  this  edict,  having  Ihemselvea 
alao  jbtained  no  small  amount  of  ecclesiastical  properly;  and  the  dlel 
IkM  at  Ratisbon  insisted  that  the  emperor  should  reduce  his  army  and 
dismiss  his  commander  Wallenstein,  who  had  become  hateful  by  hie 
BtTOcance  and  the  disorders  of  his  troops. 

Heanwbito,  the  Protestants  had  formed  a  secret  alliacce  with  Gusta- 
TDS  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  who  resolved  to  taka  up  arms  In  defenoe 
of  reli^gtis  toleration,  1630.  Cardinal  Richelieu  engaged  lo  furnish 
Uin  with  an  annual  subsidy  of  1,200,000  livrea;  be  was  joined  by  6000 
men  under  the  Mnrqiiis  of  Hamilton;  and  numerous  volonleera  from 
Britain  repaired  to  his  standard.  On  the  first  appearanofibf  Guslavus  In 
Pomerania,  the  PcoteslanI  princes  hesitated  to  join  him;  hut  the  energy 
ud  success  of  his  operations  speedily  secured  their  adherence.  In  Uie 
eoDtse  of  eight  months,  he  had  taken  eighty  fortified  places;  and,  being 
joined  by  the  troops  of  tSaxony,  he  advanced  towards  Leipsic,  and  pre- 
pared 10  encounter  the  imperialists  under  Tilly.  The  hostile  armies 
net  on  the  Tth  December  1631 ;  the  battle  was  long  and  obstinately 
contested  i  hut  at  length  the  skill  of  the  Swedish  monarch  and  the  valour 
of  his  soldiers  gained  a  complete  victory.  The  whole  country  was  now 
rapidly  overrun :  Tilly,  disputing  the  passage  of  the  Lech,  was  killed, 
1639;  and  Guslavus  entered  Munich  in  triumph.  Wallensleln  was 
■gain  put  at  the  head  of  the  imperial  forces;  he  suoceedod  in  recovering 
Mreial  plaeea  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  eventually  engaged  Gustavus  at 
Lulaen,  where  the  Swedes  gained  another  victory,  too  dearly  bou^t 
'   with  the  life  of  their  heroic  aovereign,  1633. 

Notwithstanding  the  dismay  oceaaioned  by  the  death  of  Guslavus,  the 
Dontest  continued  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigour  till  1634,  when  the  severs 
defeat  of  the  Swedes  at  Nordlingen  revived  the  hopes  of  Aoslria.  Tlio 
German  princes  now  made  a  separate  treaty  with  Ferdinand,  in  which 
he  departed  from  his  former  demands  as  to  the  church  prrperty ;  and  the 
weight  of  the  war  fell  upon  the  Swedes  and  French.  Ferdinakd  ID. 
TCOceeded  bis  father  in  1637;  and,  though  naturally  a  wise  and  temper- 
Ua  prioeei  ha  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  trf"  pursuing  the  same 
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policy.  In  the  foar  following  campaigns,  the  fortune  of  war  was  d» 
eidedly  against  the  imperialists;  and  in  1641,  the  Swedish  general, 
Banier,  had  nearly  taken  the  emperor  prisoner  while  holding  a  diet  at 
Ratisbon.  Ferdinand's  armies  were  defeated  one  after  another;  hia 
fiunily  were  forced  to  flee  from  Vienna ;  and  at  lengtli  tlie  victory  of 
Zummerhausen,  grained  by  Turenne  and  Vr<in<rel,  compelled  him  to 
think  seriously  oi  terminating  ilio  contest.  This  was  finally  brought 
about  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  lGi8,  which  secured  some  important 
advantages  to  France  and  Sweden.  By  this  celebrated  treaty,  uie  Lu- 
therans and  Catholics  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality ;  six  Prc^ 
toatants  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  Aulic  Council,  and  equal  numbers 
of  each  party  were  to  be  summoned  to  the  diet  and  to  have  seats  in  the 
linperial  Chamber. 

The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  was  spent  in  tranquillity  ;  his 
death  took  place  in  1G57.  His  son,  Leopold  L,  had  been  proclaimed 
King  of  Hungary  in  1G55;  of  Bohemia  in  1G57;  and  notwithstanding 
the  rivalry  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  chosen  emperor  in  1G59.  The  Turks, 
having  made  an  inroad  into  the  former  country,  were  defeated,  and  a 
trace  of  twenty  years  concluded.  But  the  intolerance  of  the  Austrian 
eourt  constantly  furnished  matter  of  irritation  to  the  Hungarians ;  and, 
in  1G82,  the  malcontents  broke  out  into  open  insurrection,  under  Count 
Tekeli,  whose  father  had  previously  been  executed  for  a  conspiracy, 
along  with  some  other  noblemen.  The  rebel  was  immediately  acknow* 
ledg^  by  the  Porte  as  Prince  of  Hungary,  tributary  to  the  sultan ;  and, 
regardless  of  the  truce,  the  vizier  joined  him  with  an  army  of  150,000 
men.*  The  confederates,  having  defeated  the  imperial  troops  near 
Raab,  advanced  to  Vienna,  which  was  invested  on  the  15th  July  1683 ; 
a  lonpr  and  desperate  siege  was  nearly  terminated  b  v  its  loss,  when  at 
length  the  Poles,  under  John  Sobieski,  appeared  for  its  deliverance. 
On  the  12th  September,  the  Turks  were  deteated  under  the  walls  of  the 
city ;  two  or  three  well-fought  campaiinis  drove  them  out  of  Hungary ; 
audi  with  the  view  of  humbling  the  nobility  of  that  country,  the  crown 
was  declared  no  longer  elective,  but  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, Joseph,  Leopold's  son,  being  ordained  king,  1G87.  The  Turkish 
contest  was  at  length  concluded,  af\er  a  complete  victory  gained  by 
Prince  Eugene  near  Zenta,  by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  1697. 

During  this  century  Leopold  took  part  in  two  wars  against  Louie 
XIV.,  which  have  already  been  noticed  under  the  head  France.  The 
laet  of  these,  disgraced  by  the  most  atrocious  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the 
French  generals,  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Hyswick,  1697.  The  reign 
of  this  emperor  was  signalized  by  the  establishment  of  a  ninth  electorate 
in  favour  of  Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg,  who 
became  the  first  Elector  of  Hanover,  1693;  and  by  the  assumption  of 
the  regal  title  by  Frederick,  elector  of  Brandenburtr  and  Duke  of  Prua- 
iia,  in  1701.  A  permanent  diet  was  also  estiblishcd,  attended  not  by 
the  electors  in  person  but  by  their  representatives. 

HOLLAND. 

After  the  battle  of  Tumhout,  Philip  U.,  who  had  begun  to  suspect  the 
hopelessness  of  the  contest,  transferred  the  sovereignty  of  the  Low 
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Countries  to  his  daughter  Isahella,  and  her  hushand  the  Archdake  Al« 
bert ;  but,  as  the  northern  states  refused  to  acknowledge  these  new  ruleiSy 
the  War  continued  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigour  both  by  sea  and  land. 
Great  part  of  the  Portuguese  East  India  trade  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  who  had  become  at  least  the  second  maritime  state  in  Europe. 
Prince  Maurice  of  Orange,  acknowledged  to  be  the  first  captain  of  nil  | 

day,  defeated  the  forces  of  the  archduke  near  Ostend,  1600;  and  the  > 

siege  of  that  city,  four  years  aAer,  cost  tho  Spaniards  nearly  70,000  men. 
Spinola,  now  made  commander-in-chief,  afler  two  fruitless  campaigns,  ! 

at  length  gave  it  as  Ris  opinion  that  the  conquest  of  the  United  Provinces  ! 

was  impracticable ;  and  Philip  III.  agreed  to  sign  a  truce  of  twelve 
years,  1609.  1 

Synod  of  Dort,  1618. — The  republic  had  hardly  secured  external  \ 

peace,  ere  it  began  to  be  troubled  with  domestic  dissensions ;  religion  ; 

oeing,  as  elsewhere  in  this  age,  tho  ostensible  matter  of  dispute.  The 
disagreements  in  question  arose  out  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
two  professors  of  divinity  at  Leyden,  Francis  Gomar  and  James  Armi- 
nius ;  the  former  of  whom  maintained  the  tenets  of  Calvin  in  their  most 
rigorous  form,  while  the  latter  advocated  a  milder  system.     But  this  j 

religious  schism  was   not  unconnected  with  political  motives.    The  ' 

Prince  of  Orange,  with  Uie  established  church  and  the  majority  of  the 
people,  were  Gomarists ;  the  Arminian  party  was  chiefly  supported  by  j 

the  Grand  Pensioner  Bameveldt  and  the  higher  classes,  who  suspected  I 

the  ambitious  designs  of  Maurice;  and  both  parties  sought,  under  colour  ! 

of  these  polemical  contests,  to  forward  their  respective  views.    Riots  I 

and  disorders  broke  out  in  various  places,  and  the  Gomarists  loudly 
clamoured  for  a  national  synod  to  settle  the  differences ;  which  accord*  • 

ingly  met  at  Dort  in  November  1618.  This  body,  as  might  be  expected, 
secured  the  triumph  of  the  prince  and  his  party :  the  Arminian  preachers  J 

were  banished ;  the  patriotic  Bameveldt,  at  the  age  of  se^centy-two,  was 
brought  to  the  block,  Grotius  and  others  were  thrown  feto  prison,  and 
their  followers  were  in  general  treated  with  great  cruelty  and  injustice.  ; 

The  decisions  of  this  assembly  excited  the  utmost  horror  and  disgust 
throughout  Protestant  Europe;  and  the  reaction  in  Holland  itself  mi?ht 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  ascendency  of  Maurice,  had  not  the  resumption 
of  hostilities  with  Spain  rendered  his  military  services  indispensable  to 
the  safety  of  the  republic,  1621.  The  prince  was  opposed  to  his  old 
i  rival,  Spinola,  and  conducted  the  warlike  operations  with  great  skill  till 
I  bis  death  in  1625.  Frederick  Hemrt  succeeded  to  all  his  brother's 
titles  and  employments,  and  commenced  his  career  by  exercising  various 
acts  of  clemency  in  favour  of  the  persecuted  Arminians,  while  he  nobly 
sustained  in  the  field  the  high  military  reputation  of  his  family.     His  j 

son,  William  II.,  became  st^tholder  in  1647;  and,  in  the  foUowinff 


.         year,  this  long  contest  was  brought  to  a  termination.    By  a  treaty  signed  ■ , 
St  Munster,  Spain  fully  recognised  the  independence  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, and  abandoned  all  the  places  she  possessed  in  Brabant  and  '  I 
Flanders.     Ever  regardful  of  commercial  interests,  the  Dutch  insisted  <  j 
upon  closing  the  Scheldt,  by  which  Antwerp  was  nuned  and  the  com-  :  | 
merce  of  the  remaining  Spanish  provinces  excluded  fiom  the  sea.  ' 
After  a  brief  and  inglorious  rule,  distinguished  merely  by  an  abortive  j  • 
attempt  to  render  his  power  absolute,  William  II.  died  in  1650,  leaving 
di«  state  without  a  stadtholder  and  the  aimy  without  a  chief    The  bira  ^ 
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CuRisTiAN  IV,,  1588,  reigned  several  years  in  profound  tranquillity; 
but  bis  warlike  disposition  displayed  itself  in  a  contest  with  Sweden 
about  the  right  to  the  barren  soil  of  Lapland,  lGll-1613.  For  some 
lime  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  king  applied  his  talents  to  prc^ 
mote  the  commercial  interests  of  his  country ;  but,  in  1625,  he  was  iiv- 
duced  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  league  for  the  rein- 
statement of  the  elector-palatine.  After  some  temporary  successes,  the 
fortune  of  war  turned  so  decidedly  against  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
i  I  sign  a  humiliating  peace,  1629.     During  the  course  of  hostilities  in 

Germany,  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  certain  unfriendly 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  this  king  led  to  a  contest  with  Sweden. 
In  a  naval  engagement  near  the  Isle  of  Laaland,  the  combined  Swedish 
and  Dutch  fleets  defeated  his  armament  with  great  loss,  1644 ;  and  next 
year,  after  some  farther  operations  by  land,  a  peace  was  concluded, 
exempting  Sweden  from  the  payment  of  the  Sound  dues,  and  securing 
otiier  important  advantages  to  that  country. 

Frederick  III.,  1648.  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Sweden,  whost 
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of  a  son  by  the  widowed  princess,  a  week  after,  did  not  preven  m  lasmip 
lion  of  most  of  the  sovereign  prerogatives  by  the  people;  and  the  direo* 
lion  of  the  military  force  now  devolved  on  the  states-seneral.  About 
this  time  the  English  parliament  passed  the  celebrated  Navigation  Act| 
which,  though  expressed*  in  general  terms,  was  specially  directed  against 
the  commerce  of  Holland,  aiid  gave  rise  to  a  sanguinary  naval  war  be- 
tween the  two  republics,  in  wliich  Van  Tromp  and  De  Huyter  wera 
1 1  compelled  to  yield  to  Blake,  Dean,  and  Monk,  1652, 1654.    In  the  paci- 

fication which  followed,  the  Dutch,  besides  consenting  to  atrike  their 
flag  to  the  English,  were  compelled  to  promise  that  neither  the  infant 
Pnnce  of  Orange  nor  any  of  his  fiimily  should  ever  be  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  stidtholdor.  In  1<;G4,  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL,  the 
national  jealousy  of  Holland,  and  the  cupidity  of  the  monarch,  again 
plunged  the  two  countries  into  war.  The  Pensioner  De  Witt,  who  now 
directed  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  foreseeing  the  designs  of  Engrland, 
had  formed  an  alliance  with  France ;  several  desperate  sea-fights  took 
place,  with  varied  success;  in  1665,  Admiral  Opdam  was  totally  oe- 
teated  by  the  Duke  of  York,  while,  in  1667,  a  Dutch  fleet  sailed  up  ihe 
Thames,  and  burned  several  ships  of  war  at  Chatham.  The  treaty  of 
fireda,  concluded  the  same  year,  at  length  terminated  this  absurd  and 
fruitless  war. 

The  general  alarm  excited  by  the  invasion  of  Louis  XIV.  in  167S, 
effected  an  immediate  revolution  in  Holland.     In  a  paroxysm  of  popular  I 

phrensy,  the  great  and  good  De  Witt  and  his  brother  were  torn  to  pieces, 
and  William  III.,  now  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  conspicuous  for 
the  abilities  which  had  distinguished  his  race,  was  raised  to  his  father^s 
dignities,  with  even  greater  powers.  The  heroic  defence  conducted  by 
the  young  prince  has  already  been  noticed  under  the  head  of  Frahce. 
Peace  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Nime^uen,  1678;  and,  in  1689, 
William,  who  was  nephew  of  James  II.,  and  the  husband  of  his  daugh* 
ter  Mary,  became  King  of  England,  and  brought  the  great  resources  of 
his  new  sovereignty  to  restrain  the  renewed  encroachments  of  the  French 
monarch. 
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iiOTcreign,  Charles  Gustavus,  invaded  and  oyerran  his  dominion«;  and 
he  was  at  length  forcod,  by  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen,  1660,  to  cede 
several  important  districts.  He  was  consoled  for  these  reverses  by  an 
act  of  the  three  estates  X)f  tlie  realm,  who,  in  the  same  year,  proclaimed 
him  and  his  successors  absolute  soverei^s  of  Denmark,  and  established 
the  fundamental  law  of  settlement  which  still  prevails.  Christian  V. 
succeeded  his  father  in  1670,  and  shortly  afUT  joined  in  a  league  againit 
the  Swedes,  which  led  to  a  sanguinary  war,  the  rival  princes  frequently 
heading  their  troops  in  person.  The  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  1679,  led 
to  the  re-establishment  of  peace;  and,  in  16S9,  the  convention  of  Altona 
settled  a  long-pending  dispute  between  Denmark  and  the  Duke  of  Hol- 
ftein.  During  this  roign,  a  West  India  ("ompany  was  established,  and 
settlements  made  in  tlie  West  Indies  and  'JVanquebar  in  Hindostan, 
while  the  attention  of  the  monarch  to  manufactures  and  commerce,  and 
the  improvement  effccU^d  by  him  in  the  condition  uf  the  humbler  classes, 
contributed  even  more  tlian  his  miliUiry  talents  to  render  him  the  idol 
of  his  people.  Frederick  IV.,  1699,  renewed  hostilities  with  Sweden^ 
which  were  brought  to  a  successful  close  by  tlic  peace  of  Stockholm, 
1720, — the  claim  of  Denmark  to  the  sovereignty  of  Sleswick  being  fully 
recognised,  and  the  right  of  exemption  from  the  Sound  dues  abandoned 
by  the  others. 

SWEDEN. 

Charles  IX.  expired  in  1611,  leaving  the  sceptre  to  his  son,  Gustavus 
Adolpiius,  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  A  war  with  Denmark,  in 
which  his  father  had  been  engaged,  was  terminated  by  the  young  nhnce 
in  1613  at  Knacrod,  to  tlio  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  Meanwhile,  he 
restored  the  exhausted  finances,  filled*  his  ports  with  ships,  disciplined 
the  army,  and  already  gave  promise  of  the  highest  political  and  militair 

fenius.  The  deposed  monarch,  Sigismund  of  Poland,  had  not  vevturedy 
uring  the  lifetime  of  his  uncle,  to  disturb  the  settlement  in  Sweden ; 
but  the  inexperience  of  the  youthful  ruler  encouraged  him  to  renew  his 
claims  on  the  crown.  He  accordingly  invaded  the  country  in  behalf  of 
his  son  Ladislaus,  then  a  minor;  but  this  war  only  served  to  develop  the 
great  talents  of  Gustavus  and  the  bravery  and  attachment  of  his  people. 
He  defeated  the  Czar  of  Hussia,  who  had  taken  up  arms  as  the  ally  of 
his  rival,  and  also  Sigisniiind  hiniself ;  and  at  length,  by  the  mediation 
of  England  and  Holland,  a  peace  was  concluded  in  1629,  by  which  the 
right  of  the  young  monarch  was  secured,  and  the  important  town  of 
Riga,  with  great  part  of  Livonia,  aimexed  to  his  territory.  The  high 
character  acquired  by  Gustavus  in  these  operations  now  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  Europe ;  and  the  persecuted  Protestants  of  Germany  looked  to 
him  eagerly  for  support  and  protection.  He  had  a  rational  attachment 
for  the  reformed  doctrine,  ana  regarded  with  horror  the  atrocious  cruel- 
ties inflicted  on  its  professors  in  Bohemia ;  while  the  arrogant  ambition 
of  Ferdinand,  who  did  not  conceal  his  intention  of  subjugating  Scandi- 
navia itself,  added  the  motive  of  personal  interest  to  his  dislike  to  the 
house  of  Austria.  He  aceirdingly  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Lo^ 
Uicrans,  1630,  and  began  that  career  of  victory  which  has  been  noticed 
under  Germany,  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  1632,  w^here  he  fell 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  army  of  the  empire  recoiled  before  tb« 
valour  of  his  troops. 
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The  crown  now  devolycd  on  his  dau^ter  CHRisTtAiiA,  a  child  fivt 
vears  of  a^.  During  her  minority,  the  govemment  was  administered 
Dy  a  re<rpncy,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Chancellor  Oxenstiern,  an 
expericneed  and  enli(rhtened  statesman,  hy  whom  the  war  in  Germany 
was  carried  on  sixteen  years  longer.  The  queen  took  aflfaira  into  het 
own  hands  in  IGU,  when  she  speedily  brought  the  hostilities  with  Den- 
mark to  a  succerisful  termination,  and,  though  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
her  minister  and  others,  pressed  on  a  peace  with  the  emperor.  She 
eventually  became  a  chief  party  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  1648,  by 
whicli,  in  consequence  of  the  victories  of  her  troops,  she  received  seyeral 
millions  of  dollars,  the  cession  of  Pomerania,  Bremen,  Verden,  and  Wi§- 
mar,  and  three  votes  in  the  Germanic  diet.  The  character  of  this  prin- 
cess is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  on  record  :  she  possessed  but  tittle 
of  the  gentler  qualities  of  her  sex,  atTectin^  the  society  of  scholars  ami 
learned  men,  and  displaying  almost  a  mama  for  tlie  collection  of  books, 
medals,  and  philosophical  instruments.  Grotius,  Descartes,  the  fore- 
ranner  of  the  modern  philosophy,  as  also  D^Herbelot  and  Bochart,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  oriental  studies,  experienced  her  protection.  In  her 
twenty-eighth  year,  with  the  wish,  apparently,  of  indulging,  her  tastes 
or  caprices  at  perfect  liberty,  she  fonned  the  singular  resolution  of  re- 
signing her  crown  and  retiring  into  private  life ;  and  this  event  took  place 
with  great  solemnity  in  May  1654,  her  cousin  Charles  Gustavus  be- 
coming her  successor  by  the  title  of  Charles  X. 

The  Swedes  were  now  gradually  losing  much  of  their  warlike  cha- 
racter, and,  with  the  view  of  sustaining  the  military  reputation  of  his 
kingdom,  the  new  monarch,  after  putting  the  finances  in  a  better  condi- 
tion, resolved  on  a  war  with  Poland,  the  sovereign  of  which  had 
offended  him  by  a  reassertion  of  his  right  to  the  Swedish  throne.  At 
the  head  of  the  veteran  bands  of  Adolphus,  he  rapidly  overran  that  coun- 
try, the  terrified  Casimir  being  compelled  to  take  flight ;  but  the  Poles, 
aided  by  Russia,  speedily  rallied  in  defence  of  their  national  independ- 
ence. Frederick  III.  of  Denmark  having  at  the  same  time  taken  up 
arms  against  him,  Charles  effected  a  retreat  through  Pomerania,  invaded 
Holstein,  and  speedily  subdued  the  whole  peninsula  of  Jutland.  The 
Dane  was  forcea  to  conclude  a  humiliating  peace  at  Roskilde,  1658 ;  but 
Charles,  who  seems  to  have  been  bent  on  the  entire  subjugation  of  that 
country,  <*^in  invaded  it  in  the  following  year.  In  the  midst  of  these 
ambitious  schemes,  however,  he  was  suddenly  cut  off,  1660,  leaving  the 
throne  to  his  son  Charles  XI.,  then  a  minor.  Peace  was  now  con- 
cluded on  all  hands  :  that  of  Oliva  terminated  the  feud  between  the  Ca- 
tholic and  Protestant  branches  of  the  house  of  Vassa ;  the  negotiation 
of  Kardis  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  Russia ;  while  the  contest  with 
Denmark  was  closed  by  the  treaty  of  Copenha^n,  which  mainly  con- 
firmed the  previous  conditions  of  1G58.  On  attaining  majority,  Charles 
became  a  member  of  the  triple  alliance  for  restraining  the  encroachments 
of  Louis  XIV. ;  but  being  speedily  detached  from  it  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  latter  monarch,  he  found  himself  again  involved  in  a  war  with  Den 
mark  and  with  Holland,  which  was  terminated  in  1679,  by  the  compact 
■t  Fontainebleau,  the  Swedish  monarch  receiving  in  marriage  the 
Danish  Princess  Ulrica  Eleanora.  Charles  now  applied  himself  to 
the  internal  affairs  of  his  government,  reforming  the  abuses  which  had 
trept  into  the  administration,  and  adjusting  the  imposts  and  burdens  to 
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which  SO  long  B  period  of  iniliuiry  conflict  had  si.bjM;tpd  the  people. 
Some  of  IbesB  measure  gave  great  ofTence  lo  iha  nobility,  and  uiey 
mUempted  lo  reiaonstraw  ag^inel  ihem  ;  bultlieir  opponition  only  tended 
to  baaten  the  downfall  of  the  arislocratic  order,  an  net  being  msaed  bv 
the  stales  in  IG93  declaring  the  king  abaoluie.*  The  remainder  of  ihf« 
iiiouarcb'4  life  was  passed  ii 
pMiee  in  Europe,  the  congrei 

ffiMt  degree  by  his  metliaiion.     He  was  su'^reeded  in  1697,  by  hji  son 
ClUM-EB  XII.,  the  extraordinary  e  '     ' 

long  to  the  itexl  century. 

POLAND. 


the  praiseworthy  endeavour  to  pstablish 
a  of  Ryswicli  being  brought  aboiit  in  • 
s  aucreedwl  in  1697,  by  hJi  soa 
B  of  whOfiB  oareer,  bowcvel,  b^ 


The  leign  of  Sigismund  III.  was  a  uniform  si 
nlling  from  the  intense  religious  bigotry  which  he  carried  into  all  his 
tnnsaclioDa.  Taking  advantage  of  troubles  in  Russia,  his  general  2ol> 
]d«wski  inraded  that  country,  and  succeeded  in  having  his  son  Ladislaai 
proclaimed  czar,  1610;  but  the  Polish  monarch  having  rofuscd  to  ratify 
tfae  liberal  conditions  Ihcn  granted,  the  Muscovites  fiew  lo  arma  and  ex- 
priled  the  invaders,  allowing  them,  honerer,  lo  retain  Smolensk  and 
Other  provinces,  1619.  When  the  Bohemian  insurrection  broke  out, 
wbvih  paved  the  way  for  the  thirty  years'  war,  he  natarally  aided  with 
AuBtria,  sending  a  (nrce  into  Hungary  against  the  Prince  of  Transytva- 
id* ;  hut  this  inlerference  invoWod  Poland  in  hostilities  with  Turkey,  in 
which  General  Zolkieweki  was  slain,  16-20.  In  a  peace  concluded  Uie 
roUowing  year,  Moldavia  was  ceded  to  the  Moslem ;  while  the  war  with 
Sw«deD,  nrried  on  with  little  interruption  sinco  I61S,  was  tennioaled 
bj  the  cession  of  Livonia  to  thai  country,  IGS9.  The  reign  of  this  sove- 
reign sowed  Iho  seeds  of  fiiture  calaraitie*  for  Poland :  Uio  free  spirit  of 
the  Reformation  was  sufled  by  his  intrigues;  the  adherenis  of  the  Oreck 
etreich,  numeroua  in  the  soutli-eastem  provinces,  were  exposed  to  much 
peiwculion ;  and  the  beat  interests  of  the  country  aacrificca  to  Iho  endea- 
VDnr,  in  which  he  was  sufficiently  successful,  of  establishing  the  absolute 
iMendency  of  Popery.  Lamsulus  IV.,  1633,  was  elected  without  oppo- 
aition.  Immediately  after  his  ^>oronation,  he  took  arms  Bgoinct  iha 
MoBOOviies,  who  had  invaded  bis  frontiers,  defeated  them  in  Galtle,  and 
ndnced  several  towns.  These  successes  led  lo  a  treaty  In  1634,  by 
which  the  terms  of  tlio  truce  in  1GI8  were  conlinned ;  peace  was  bIm 
oOncloded  with  the  Turks,  and  the  suspension  of  hostilities  with  Sweden 
fnloDged  for  Iwcnty-slx  years.  The  country,  therefore,  enjoyed  ttau- 
quillity  during  the  temaindt<T  ol^his  reign,  wliile  his  virtuaus  and  en- 
Ugbtened  character,  and  aversion  lo  religious  intolerBncIt,  seemed  to 
firomise  a  sftllemcni  orinlealine  disorders. 

But  the  Jesuits  had  become  [00  firmly  established  during  the  long 
■dmlniBtralion  of  his  falber,  to  enable  him  lo  put  a  stop  to  their  perseco- 
tim  of  the  followers  of  the  Eastern  church ;  and  the  results  of  this  on* 
happy  circnmslance  were  soon  apparent  in  an  iuBUrrecdon  which  broke 
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OQt  amonff  the  Costackt  of  the  Ukiaine  a  short  time  before  his  dMd^ 
1C48.*  Under  his  brother  and  successor,  John  Casimis,  this  rebc'llioo 
nffed  with  increased  fury,  the  Cossacks,  aided  by  Uie  Tartars  of  the 
Cnmea,  committing  great  ravages  in  hts  dominions;  and  in  1654  Alexis 
of  MuscoTv  sent  a  numerous  army  to  their  assistance.  In  the  midst  of 
these  troubles  the  king  had  been  so  foolish  as  to  protest  at  Stockholm 
against  the  right  of  Charles  Gustavus  to  the  Swedish  crown;  and  that 
prince,  who  only  wanted  a  pretext  for  invading  Poland,  and  being  mor» 
over  encouraged  by  some  discontented  noblemen,  speedily  made  himself 
master  of  the  distracted  country,  the  king  being  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
Silesia.  This  acquisition  niiirht  have  been  permanent,  but  for  the  arro- 
gance of  Charles,  who,  atfocting  to  hold  the  territory  by  right  of  con- 
quest, refused  to  convoke  the  diet  for  his  el(x;tion.  In  consequence,  the 
people  exerted  themselves  vigorously  for  the  restoration  of  their  monarch  ; 
and  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  having  concluded  a  truce  with  them,  the 
Swedes  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  country.  The  Elector  of  firai^ 
denburg,  who  had  at  first  aided  this  invasion,  now  made  terms  with 
John,  and  turned  his  arms  against  his  former  allius ;  in  return  fur  whicli 
he  was  declared  independent  of  the  Polish  crown,  1C57.  Peace  was  ai 
length  confirmed  in  1660,  by  which  the  king  resigned  his  claims  on 
Sweden,  and  matters  otlierwise  were  placed  on  tlie  same  footing  as  be- 
fore the  war. 

Meanwhile,  the  Cossacks  had  returned  to  their  duty  on  receiving 
ample  guarantees  for  their  religious  and  political  liberties;  and  the 
hostilities  with  Muscovy,  renewed  in  165S,  were  terminated  in  1007  bj 
a  treaty  which  deprived  Poland  of  the  acquisitions  she  had  made  during 
the  rei^  of  Sigismund.  This  was  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  epochs 
in  the  history  of  that  country :  incessant  war  and  pestilence  depopulated 
the  land,  ana  thousands  were  driven  into  exile  by  a  fanatical  persecution. 
John  Casimir  havincr  abdicated  in  lOOd,  was  succeeded  by  Michael, 
prince  Wisniowietzki,  who  was  reluctantly  coiiipelled  to  accept  the 
orown,  and  whoso  reign  was  constantly  disturlted  by  factien.']'  The 
Turks  at  this  time  invaidei  Poland  with  an  imniei:se  anny;  and,  not- 
withstanding prodigies  of  valour  and  military  Kkill  performed  by  the 
heroic  John  Sobieski,  they  succeeded  in  obtaininj^  possession  of  the 
Ukraine,  with  the  promise,  besides,  of  an  annual  tribute  of  2*2,000  ducats, 
1672.  The  diet  were  indignant  at  these  humiliatinir  conditions;  the 
war  still  continued;  and,  in  1673,  Sobieski  gained  a  brilliant  victory  at 
Choczim.  Michael  died  the  following  y^ar,  and  the  gallant  leader,  who 
had  stept  in  for  the  salvation  of  the  country,  was  unanimously  elected 
his  successor^  by  the  title  of  John  HE    This  truly  great  man  now  set 

*Tliit  people  wcsre  of  Scythian  orifln,  and  dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  Dnieper,  below 
Kiev,  where,  distributed  into  military  companies  under  a  ketmann  or  commander-ia* 
thief,  they  had  served  Poland  as  a  frontier  guard  against  the  Turks  and  Tartars. 

fThc  throne  of  Poland  was  indeed  no  very  desirable  possemiinn  :  the  turbulent  and 
tkctiouB  Aharar.tcr  of  the  nobles,  the  almost  independent  jurisdiction  thry  posseracd  in 
their  respective  estates,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  diflercnt  onUfrs.  rendered  the  royal 
authority  little  better  than  nominal,  while  the  preat  masfl  of  the  people  were  exposed  to 
all  the  evils  of  feudal  oppression  and  anarchy.  At  each  recurring  vacancy  of  the  throne, 
fie  electoral  diets  becnme  more  unn^nvernablo :  the  nobles  assembled,  armed  and  on 
inrseMick.  in  the  order  of  their  palatinates,  and  each  kini;  was  compelled  to  grant  new 
.jitmunities  to  the  privileged  classes;  and  thus,  with  a  show  of  liberty,  the  country 
actually  auffrred  under  evils  more  intolerable  than  could  have  been  inflicted  by  the  won! 
iVtarjdnpoCiam. 
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himself  to  complete  the  work  he  h&d  beiprun ;  by  extraordinary  exertiont, 
he  contriTed  to  augment- the  military  force,  and,  in  a  series  of  brilliant 
achievements,  succeeded  in  reconquerinpf  two-thirds  of  the  Ukraine, 
1676.  In  1683,  he  riveted  the  attention  of  all  Kuropn  by  the  total  defeat 
given  to  the  enemies  of  Christendom  under  the  walls  of  Vienna,— a  blow 
from  which  iho  Ottomans  never  altoprcttier  recovered.  But  these  efforts 
served  but  to  throw  a  temporary  splendour  over  the  waning  destinies  of 
Poland.  All  the  exertions  made  by  him  for  the  internal  improvement 
of  his  kingdom  were  frustrated  by  the  turbulent  nobility,  by  means  of 
the  veto  which  eat;h  possessed,  and  whereby  the  most  useful  measures 
could  be  opposed  by  the  dissent  of  a  single  chief.  The  treaty  of  Lcopol, 
1686,  by  which  the  aid  of  Russia  was  secured  against  the  Turks  and 
Tartars,  was  only  purchased  by  considerable  cessions  of  territory ;  and 
at  the  close  of  a  stormy  diet  in  1688,  he  confessed  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
his  inability  to  save  his  country  from  the  ruin  which  he  foresaw  was  but 
too  surely  overtaking  her.  He  died  in  1696,  and  with  him  the  greatness 
of  his  native  land  may  be  said  to  have  ended. 

RUSSIA. 

During  the  preceding  centuries,  this  hitherto  barbarous  empire  had 
acted  a  very  unimportant  part  in  European  politics.  In  1605,  during 
the  reign  of  Boris,  an  individual  assuming  to  he  the  late  king's  brother 
Demetrius,  who  had  been  assassinated,  as  was  supposed,  by  the  conni- 
vance of  the  existing  monarch,  succeeded  in  seating  himself  on  the 
tlirone.  But  he  was  himself  slain  in  a  popular  tumult  a  year  af^r, 
M'hcn  various  pretenders  and  impostors  aspired  to  the  sovereignty ;  tlie 
Swedes  and  Poles  simultaneously  invaded  the  country,  and  the  latter 
actually  succeeded  in  placing  the  crown  on  the  htad  of  their  young 
prince  Ladislaus,  1610.  But  the  bigotry  of  the  Polish  ruler,  who  refused 
to  confirm  the  conditions  by  which  his  son  had  gained  tliis  elevation, 
and  the  dread  that  their  territories  would  be  seized,  roused  the  national 
spirit  of  the  Russians;  the  invaders  were  expelled  from  Moscow,  after  tt 
sanguinary  conflict,  1613;  and,  in  the  yenr-foUowinor,  Michael  Roma- 
KOF,  a  descendant  by  the  female  line  from  the  house  of  Rurik,  was  placed 
on  the  throne  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  whole  people. 

The  accession  of  this  dynasty  was  the  true  commencement  of  the 
European  greatness  of  Russia,  which  henceforth  began  to  assume  a 
ffrowmg  importance  among  the  monarchies  of  Christendom.  Michael, 
however,  was  obliged  to  purchase  peace  from  Sweden  by  the  cession  of 
the  whole  of  the  Baltic  coast,  Archanirel  on  the  ^Vhite  Sea  being  now 
his  only  port;  while  Smolensk  was  delivered  to  Poland  as  the  price  of 
a  fourteen  years'  truce,  1618,  and  which  was  again  ceded  in  1631,  after 
a  fruitless  effort  to  n>cover  it  by  force  of  arms.  But  the  prudent  admi- 
nistration of  tliis  prince  more  than  compensated  for  these  serious  losses: 
he  erected  fortresses,  invited  foreiirn  oflTicers  to  enter  his  service,  formed 
his  army  upon  the  European  model,  and  irave  a  new  impulse  to  trade  hj 
concluding  advantageous  trea^es  with  France  and  Rncfland.  The  early 
years  of  his  son  and  success^,  Alrxi<>,  164r>,  were  disturbed  by  an  in- 
surrection of  the  nobles,  in  consequence  of  the  unpopularity  of  tlie'regent; 
bat  these  disorders  were  composed  when  the  prince  attained  majority, 
1644.    In  1654,  he  aided  the  Ukraine  Cossacks  in  their  revolt  against 
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0Ter  ruled  in  China,  ha^ns  been  conspieuoaa  for  almoat  erery  Tfftat 
Jtat  can  adorn  a  throne ;  and  to  his  exertions  are  mainly  owing  the  peaea 
and  unit^  which  the  empire  has  ercr  since  enjojred.  During  this  reign, 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  made  some  pro^ss,  bem;r  employed  by  him  to 
leform  the  calendar;  but  he  was  afterwards  induced  to  discourage  them, 
and  is  soid  to  have  particularly  derided  the  spiritual  supremacy  claimed 
by  their  leaders  for  the  Pope. 

Japan.— -The  islands  of  Japan  were  probably  settled  by  the  Chinese; 
dieir  rulers,  until  about  GGO  b.  c,  bvinu,  so  far  as  tin- impurfuct  accounts 
arc  to  be  credited,  tlic  same  as  tiiosu  of  that  eiuniro.  Afterwards,  the 
country  seoms  to  liavo  been  governed  by  chirf^i  c«Ult*d  //aiVij,  who  united 
In  their  persons  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  uutlioriiy.  But  all 
offices,  public  or  private,  boinjir  hereditary,  tlic  military  coiuinandur  erar 
dually  obtained  so  much  inilucncc,  that,  in  1565,  he  was  able  to  seize 
on  tlio  entire  power,  leaving  to  the  other  merely  the  control  of  ccclesias* 
tical  affairs.  Thus  Japan  has  since  had  two  sovereigns,  tlie  former 
residing  at  Jeddo,  the  latter  at  Miaco,  under  whom  the  country  appears 
to  have  eojoyod  a  large  amount  of  prosperity  and  peace.  During  this 
eontury,  the  lloman  Catholic  religion  was  introduced  by  the  Portuguese, 
whoso  intercourso  dates  from  1541 :  at  first  It  made  great  pro<vress,  but 
was  eventually'  rooted  out  by  cruel  persecutions,  and  entirely  iurbidden. 
The  Dutch  succeeded  in  establishing  a  trade  with  the  natives  in  IGll ; 
and  they  are  now  the  only  Europeans  allowed  to  enter  their  ports. 

India.— On  the  death  of  Akhar  in  1G05,  the  Mogul  empire  descended 
to  his  son  Selim,  who  assumed  tho  pompous  title  of  ^<  conqueror  of  the 
world.'*  This  designation  was  certainly  anything  but  appropriate;  for 
during  his  reign  tlie  Persians  took  (/andahar,  tlie  Usoecks  obtained 
possession  of  Cabul,  the  Afghans  in  the  north  revolted,  the  Uajpoot 
princes  began  a  strugcrle  for  independence,  and  even  his  own  heir,  bhah 
Jehan,  rebelled  amiinst  liirn.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  weak 
rat)ier  than  a  baa  ruler,  protecting  the  Hindoos  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  encouraging  literature  and  the  arts.  The  British  East 
India  Company,  having  8(!nt  an  enibaRsy  to  his  court,  obtained  from  him 
many  advantageous  grants.  His  successor,  Jriiax,  1G37,  was  doomed 
to  experience  a  severe  requital  for  tho  ingratitude  he  hnd  displayed  to 
him,  being  dethroned  in  1859  by  his  own  son  AeRRNczp.nc,  who  detained 
him  in  prison  till  his  death.  This  prince  was  the  last  powerful  Mogul 
•overeign,  having  conquered  the  cities  of  Golconda,  Hydmbad,  and 
Bejapore,  and  extended  his  rule  almost  tf)  the  limits  of  tho  Camatic. 
His  reign,  as  it  had  been  begun,  continued  to  be  distinguished  by  great 
eruelty;  lie  endeavoured  to  establish  Mohammedanism  thmnghout  his 
dominions,  by  destroying  the  Hindoo  temples  and  imposing  a  poll-tax 
on  every  individu'il  not  professing  Islsimism.  Tlir  Mahrattas  now  began 
to  assume  importance  in  India,  having  succeeded  in  conquering  gn^at 
part  of  the  Deccan ;  and  though  frequently  defimied  in  tlie  low  country 
oy  tlie  troops  of  Aiirengzebe,  he  was  unable  to  make  any  permanent 
hnpression  on  their  mountain  territory.  Sevajee,  the  founder  of  the 
Mahratta  sovereignty,  was  sueceeiled  by  his  son  Sambajee  in  1G83,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mogul  emperor,  1G89,  and  subjected  to  a 
cruel  death.  This  monarch  was  undonbtrdly  one  of  the  most  powerful 
9f  his  day,  his  revenue  being  computed  by  Major  Rennel  at  more  than 
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Ihirt^-two  millioDB  «iFiling,  in  3  counlrj  where  produciions  nre  a  fourth 
tees  in  talue  tlinn  in  £ngbiid ;  hut,  after  his  deiniBo  in  ITUT,  the  wealll. 
ud  influence  of  the  Moguls  rapidly  declined. 

COLONIES. 

EjiauBB. — In  1600,  Queen  Elizabeili  grenied  a  chanrrof  eiclnura 
MromeTce  with  the  East  Indies  to  a  compan]'  of  London  mertihsals,  who 
DiBde  several  profitable  voyages,  end,  in  1611,  received  permission  from 
the  government  of  Delhi  lo  establish  laciories  at  Sural,  CaruDiif ,  and 
other  places,  though  their  attempts  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  spice  trade 
by  a  settlement  at  Anihoyna  were  resisted  by  the  Dutch,  who  even  put 
some  settlers  to  death,  1623.  In  1624,  the  company  received  extensive 
Judicial  authority,  being  permitted  to  try  their  servants  when  abroad 
uther  by  civil  or  martial  law ;  and,  though  exposed  to  considerable 
opposition  from  the  rivalry  of  other  meruntjle  essocialions,  who  at  vari- 
ous times  acquired  permission  to  infringe  the  originnl  monopoly,  they 
continued  steadily  to  advance,  and  eventually  thwarted  all  competitors. 
Heir  fiiEt  seltlement  at  Madras  was  formed  about  164S.  and  they  ob- 
tained another  valuable  position  on  the  western  coast  by  tlic  girt  of  the 
ialand  of  Bombay,  which  formed  part  of  Ihe  marriage  pgrtion  received 
bj  Charles  IL  with  the  Princess  Cailierine  of  Ponog^i,  166S.  Seven 
jears  previously,  hy  a.new  charter,  the  company,  besides  a  confiimalion 
of  all  their  former  privileges,  receivrd  ihe  further  autliority  to  make 
peace  or  war  with  any  people  not  being  Christians,  and  to  seize  all  un- 
lEcensed  persona  who  should  be  found  within  tlieir  limits,  and  send  them 
to  England.  In  1664,  they  firsi  came  into  hosiiie  collision  wiih  a  native 
power,  having  repelled  au  attack  upon  Surat  by  Sevajee,  the  founder  of 
the  Mahratta  empire ;  on  which  occasion  the  Mogul  expressed  his  thanks 
for  their  conduct,  and  considerably  extended  their  trading  privileges. 
Foft  William  al  Calcutta  was  erected  in  1699. 

Many  African  compnniea  were  successively  incorporated ;  bnt  none 
uicceeded  In  obtaining  exclusive  privileges.  About  liiT4.  the  Englieh 
founded  on  the  Guinea  Coast  tho  porta  of  St,  James  and  Sierra  Leone 
Theli  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  began  to  flourish  in  the  early  part  of 
Ihe  century.  Private  merchants  established  factories  in  Barbadoea  and 
St.  Kitt'a  in  1635;  hut  little  imporlaoce  wfls  attached  lo  Ihese  places 
until  the  su^r-canc,  transplanted  from  Brazil  In  1641,  began  to  be  euc- 
eeaslully  cultivated.  The  conquest  of  Jamaica,  16S5,  opened  a  new  and 
abundant  source  of  wealth  to  British  commerce  in  those  regianR 

On  Ihe  North  American  continent,  in  1690,  the  slate  of  MassacbusBlls 
owed  its  first  settlement  to  o  amnll  body  of  Presbyterians,  who  had 
resolved  to  seek  free.liim  of  worship  on  those  dialnnl  shores,  where,  six 
years  later,  they  founded  llie  cily  of  Boston.  The  increasing  persecu- 
tions of  the  Puritans  and  Catholics,  and  the  internal  convulsions  of 
England,  drove  great  numbers  across  the  Atlantic.  Rhode  Island  was 
colonised  by  Ihe  former  in  1630;  and  Maryland,  in  1632,  by  ihe  lailer. 
About  1663,  Charies  II.  granted  to  a  body  of  noblemen  the  lordship  of 
&e  country  now  known  as  Carolina;  but  the  first  permanent  settlement 
was  not  made  till  1660,  on  the  site  of  Charieston.  The  shores  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  were  first  occupied  bythe-Swedesj  their  col«nvEuh»n|uently 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Ihe  Dutch.Vho  finally  ceded  it  to  England  in  1664 
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In  1081,  the  countiy  was  ^ntcd  to  the  celebrated  \\i11iain  Pemu  whj 
in  the  followinjr  year  founded  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  By  the  treaty 
of  Utrt'cht,  1713,  Great  Britain  acquired  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia, 
with  the  entire  connnerce  of  Huds/jn's  Bay  and  the  Straits. 

FiiENCH. — ^The  minister  Colbert,  whose  attention  was  much  directed 
to  comuiercc  and  maritime  speculations,  established  £a8t  and  West  India 
Companies  in  16C4 ;  and  between  1085  and  1690,  a  F*rench  settlement 
formed  at  Pondicherry  obtained  considerable  importance.  Their  first 
permanent  occupation  .of  Canada  took  place  in  1G08,  on  the  spot  now 
covered  by  the  city  of  Quebec,  where  a  valuable  trade  in  fish  and  pel- 
tries was  established. 

Spanish. — ^The  immense  empire  founded  by  Spain  in  the  New  World 
had  now  become  consolidated,  and  the  wealth  derived  from  the  rich 
mines  of  ^old  and  silver  excited  the  envy  of  all  Europe.  During  the 
wars  of  this  century,  the  plate  fleets,  as  they  were  called,  laden  with  ilie 
annual  tribute  of  those  regions,  frequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  French,  or  English  cruisers ;  and  the  colonies  also  suffered  much 
from  the  predatory  attacks  of  the  Buccaneers,  a  body  of  lawless  adven- 
turers who  established  themselves  in  a  small  island  in  the  West  lndies,4 
whence  they  long  continued  to  be  the  terror  of  the  Spanish  Main.  The 
Jesuit  missionaries  succeeded  in  acquiring  immense  influence  in  South 
America,  and  made  great  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives ;  but,  in 
general,  the  condition  of  the  aboriginal  population  continued  to  be  tho 
most  miserable  that  could  possibly  be  conceived. 

Portuguese. — After  her  separation  from  Spain,  Portugal  retained 
little  of  her  East  Indian  possessions  besides  Goa  and  Diu.  Her  valua- 
ble settlement  of  Brazil  had  previously  to  that  period  been  exposed  to 
various  attacks,  particularly  from  the  Dutch,  wKo,  between  1620  and 
ItilO,  under  prince  John  5laurice  of  Nassau,  obtained  possession  of 
nearly  the  whole  colony;  but  by  the  peace  of  1660  they  subsequently 
resigned  all  claim  to  it.  About  the  year  1700,  the  accidental  discovery 
of  the  rich  mines  of  Villa  Rica  gave  increased  importance  to  this  pos* 
session. 

Dutch. — In  1650,  tho  Dutch  seized  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  they  founded  the  capital  Cape  Town;  and  m  1656,  they  drove 
the  Portuguese  out  of  Colombo,  a  valuable  settlement  in  Ceylon,  de- 
priving them  of  the  principal  seat  of  the  pearl-fishery.  In  1605,  they  had 
wrested  from  the  same  people  the  possession  of  the  Moluccas  or  Spice 
Islands,  and  continued  to  maintain  them  against  all  competitors ;  and 
their  colony  of  Surinam  in  South  America,  founded  about  1590,  became 
highly  flourishing 

SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[The  oldest  town  in  the  Tnited  States  is  St.  Augustine,  in  Florida, 
having  been  settled  by  tho  Spaniards  in  1565,  as  was  related  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  sixteenth  century. 

[Gosnold  in  1602,  Pring  in  1603,  and  Weymouth  in  1605,  explored 
the  whole  New  England  coast,  but  failed  to  make  any  settlement.  The 
first  permanent  settlement  made  by  the  English  was  that  of  Jamestown. 
in  Virginia,  in  1607.    The  first  settlers,  105  in  number,  were  chiefly 
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situation,  and  wei 

but  were  lepeatedly  rescued  bj  the  genius  and  duriDg  of  Captain  John 
Smith,  otic  of  the  ihoal  icmarkable  rtien  in  American  uanals,  and  juBlly 
called  the  fslber  of  Virginia, 

[The  samo  ;ear  lliat  JaiDcstown  wna  founded,  ihn  Plyinouih  company 
sent  out »  hundred  eniigranla  for  ihepurposoof  rstablishinp  aaetllemenl 
in  Ntrw  England.  Tbe;  pffECted  a  landing  Dear  Krnnebec,  in  Malnp, 
where  ihey  remained  nearly  all  wtntn;  but,  diiirounecd  by  the  hard- 
ihlpa  which  they  had  to  endure,  they  abandoned  Ihfir  setllemenl  Ilia 
following  year,  and  relumed  lo  Englanrt.  The  Plymouth  company 
were  unBuccesafuI  in  their  subsequent  efibits  to  plant  3  colnny  under  the 
cbarter  Ihey  had  received,  until  at  length  a  contrn-gaticn  of  tngliah  Pu- 
ritans, whom  oppression  bad  driven  to  Holland,  fomied  the  resolution 
sf  seeking  the  civil  and  religioua  liberty  which  they  vished  by  removing 
in  B  body  to  tho  New  World.  Having  relumed  to  Engliind  lo  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  their  depscturc,  they  linally  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth for  the  river  Hudson,  on  which  they  intended  to  settle ;  but  being 
carried  further  north,  they  landed  near  Cape  Cod,  Dwembi'T  lfi20,  at  a 
place  to  which,  in  honour  of  the  port  from  which  they  sailed,  ihcy  gave 
the  name  of  New  Plymouth.  These  emigrants,  101  in  number,  are 
known  in  history  as  the  Pit.ohim  FiTUEns.  'lliey  were  soon  followed 
by  others,  who,  with  them,  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  New  England 
Stales. 

[Roger  ConsnU  one  of  the  pilrrims  from  New  Plymouth,  with  only 
three  companions,  in  1 6'26  made  choice  of  ^slem  as  the  most  convenient 
.place  of  refuge  for  iheir  persecuted  brethren  in  ICnglatid;  undlhey  boldly 
resolved  on  establishing  tlieniBelves  there  ns  the  lentinrls  of  Punianism. 
They  were  not  long  lel^  alone.  Eulicotl  joined  them  in  li'iS  ulth  a 
company  of  one  hundred  Puritans  fnin  England  ;  seven  of  whom,  with 
Ohuacterisiic  enterprise,  detached  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  a  new  settiemeW  al  Charlealown.  A  comjiany  of 
two  hundred  men,  among  them  Francis  Higginsun,  went  over  in  IGQ9. 
In  the  same  year  the  friends  of  the  cause  succeeded  in  getting  a  new  and 
more  libeial  charter,  and,  what  was  morp  important,  in  getting  the  cor- 
poration itself,  whici]  had  hitherto  existed  in  England,  transferred  lo  the 
colony,  the  members  of  the  corporation  l>ecoming  the  actual  colonists. 
TTie  effect  of  these  movemenia  was  to  direcl  the  attention  of  the  whole 
body  of  English  Puritans  to  the  subject  of  emigration;  and  in  (lie  fol- 
lowing year,  1(J30.  no  less  than  Eevenleen  ships,  containing  fifteen  hun- 
^rpd  emigrants,  with  John  Winthrop  at  their  head,  landed  at  Salem. 
eiuch  was  the  origin  of  Mnssachu sells.  The  Puritans  who  sellled  it 
wore  men  of  a  siiprior  character  to  any  that  bad  yet  come  as  coloniata 
lo  the  ihores  of  America;  a  laivo  portion  of  them  gentlemen  of  fortiino 
■nd  educat  on,  who  sought  Ihi^  New  World,  not  in  the  spirit  of  commer- 
«ial  adventure,  hut  to  found  a  free  commonwealth  for  themselves  and 
Ibeirposteriiy. 

[The  names  of  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges  and  Captain  John  Mason  are 
insepaiably  connei;ted  with  the  history  of  New  Hamnshirc.  Under  the 
patent  obtained  by  them,  a  aetllement  was  commrnccJ  on  the  Piscalnqua 
lirer  in  the  year  IG33.  The  Men  (owns  built  were  Portsmouth  and 
IJover.     The  enlony  was  replenished  partly  by  Kttlen  from  England 
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noAx  mnta  fiom  Mason  and  Gorgea,  and  partly  bj  emigranta  fifoa 
Massacnusetia;  and  suffered  probably  more  than  any  other,  both  from  !» 
dian  hodtilitU3s,  and  from  disputes  about  conflicting  titles  to  the  land. 

[On  the  coast  of  Maine  attempts  at  a  settlement  were  made  very  early 
by  both  the  French  and  English,  but  without  success  until  1628,  when, 
under  the  influence  of  Gorges,  a  few  trading-houses  were  planted  near 
the  Penobscot.  A  charter,  with  ample  proprietary  powers,  was  granted 
to  Gorges  in  1G35,  and  a  general  court  was  held  at  saco  in  1640.  Thia 
colony,  like  that  of  New  Hampshire,  was  early  taken  under  the  proteo- 
lion  of  Massachusetts,  and  suffered  greatly  from  the  claims  of  conflicting 
jurisdictions. 

[lloeer  Williams,  a  Puritan  divine,  illustrious  for  his  political  wisdom 
■a  well  as  his  benevolence,  proclaimed  opinions  respecting  freedom  of 
conscience  in  matters  of  religion  of  the  most  liberal  and  comprehensiye 
character,  and,  consequently,  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Being  exiled  on  this  account  from  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  in  1636 
be  retired  alone  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest  to  a  place  which  he  called 
Providence,  where  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  others,  and  became  the 
founder  of  Rhode  Island. 

[Connecticut  was  settled  chiefly  by  emigrants  from  the  older  colonies. 
The  people  of  New  Plymouth  built  a  trading-house  at  Windsor  in  1633, 
and  settlements  were  commenced  soon  after  at  Hartford  and  Wetherafield 
by  pioneers  from  Massachusetts.  In  1636  a  large  company  from  the 
same  colony,  led  by  Hooker  and  Hay nes,  emigrated  to  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut.  This  emigration  was  made  under  authority  of  a  grant  ob- 
tained from  the  proprietaries  by  the  younger  Winthrop ;  a  man  so  highly 
esteemed  in  England,  that  he  was  enabled  afterwards  to  obtain  for  Con- 
necticut the  wisest  and  most  liberal  of  all  the  charters  granted  by  the 
Stuarts.  He  may  Justly  be  considered  the  founder  of  Connecticut,  as 
bis  father  was  the  father  of  Massachusetts. 

[In  1609,  the  great  navigator  Henry  Hudson,  sailing  on  a  voyage  of 
discovejy  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch,  entered  New  York  harbour,  and 
the  noble  river  which  bears  his  name.  Havin?  explored  the  river  as  far 
as  Albany,  he  published  such  an  account  of  uiese  regions,  which  had 
never  beK>re  been  seen  by  any  European,  as  led  in  the  following  year  to 
a  voyage  for  the  purpose  of  trafllic  with  the  natives.  In  1614,  the  first 
rud^  fort  was  erected  on  the  southern  point  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  in 
1615  the  first  permanent  settlement  at  Albany  be?an.  The  object  of  the 
Dutch  was  commerce  rather  than  colonization.  Political  dissensions  at 
home,  however,  soon  caused  the  emigration  of  a  large  number  of  settlers 
tjrom  Holland.  The  New  Netherlands,  under  its  bravo  governors  Wouter 
Tan  Twiller,  William  Kieft  and  Peter  Stuyvesant,  continued  for  half  a 
century  to  be  a  thriving  and  important  colony  of  t*he  Dutch  West  India 
Company.  In  1664,  however,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
and  has  since  been  known  by  its  present  name  of  New  York. 

[The  first  settlement  in  Delaware  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Dutch.  Certain  wealthy  proprietors  in  Holland,  who  had  purchased  of 
the  natives  the  title  to  the  lands  around  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  rive* 
Vi  1630  set  on  foot  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession 
9f  their  new  territories.  De  Vries,  the  conductor  of  the  expedition, 
reached  Delaware  bay  and  planted  a  colony  of  thirty  souls  at  Lewistown 
in  1631.    Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  illustrious  king  of  Sweden,  in  169^ 
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pcoleeied  a  pinn  for  colonizing  iheso  rpgions  by  hia  own  BubjeeU ;  and 
Ihe  caninieiicement  of  their  culony  lias  botn  generally  aasigned  lo  Ihal 
yiar.  No  aciual  emigration,  however,  took  placelill  1638,  when  a  Bmn]! 
company  of  Sweilee  and  Finna  entered  Delaware  bay,  and  having  pui- 
Rt-ased  tram  the  natives  all  the  land  from  its  mouth  lo  the  falls  of  TreDlon, 
biiill  a  fort  and  commenced  a.  Betilement  on  Christiana  cieek.  Emigrant 
multiplied,  and  Swedish  settlemenla  were  formed  along  the  Delawam  aa 
far  as  Tinicum  Island,  within  a  few  mites  of  Philadelphia.  They  were, 
liowever,  coni^uercd  b'y  the  Dutch  in  1G55.  and.  with  the  real  of  tha 
Dutch  possessions  in  North  America,  passed  into  iho  hands  of  thu  Eog* 
liah  in  IbM. 

[William  CI  ay  borne,  an  English  surveyor,  under  license  of  Charles 
I,,  formed  a  trading  efitablishment  onKenl  Island,  in  Maryland, as  early 
as  1632.  The  same  year  Sir  George  CBlver^  Baron  of  Baltimore,  ob- 
tained a  royal  charter,  which,  in  consequence  of  his  death  before  (he 
Eitent  had  jiassed  the  great  seal,  was  made  out  in  the  name  of  hia  eon 
ecil,  granljiig  to  him  and  his  heirs  proprietary  rights  to  the  soil  of 
Maryland.  I%is  charter,  whicb  was  written  by  the  elder  Lord  Balli* 
more,  waf  ^nceived  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  of  civil  and  religiou» 
toleration  much  in  advance  of  the  age.  Under  ita  wise  and  liberal  pro- 
viiiona,  a  large  body  of  English  Catholics,  gentlemen  of  birth  and  qua- 
lily,  embarked  in  the  enterprise  of  colonizing  Maryland.  The  first  town 
founded  by  them  was  St.  Mary's,  1634,  where  their  first  IcgislBtive  asaent- 
bly  was  held  thefDilowingyear,  They  experienced  bitter  opposition  from 
Clayborne,  whose  ealablishmenl  was  broken  up,  but  continued  with 
various  success  under  the  proprietaiy  gavcmment  until  the  Rerolulian. 

[In  the  year  1U63,  some  ol  the  independent  planters  of  Virginia  eala- 
bliihed  themselves  on  Albemarle  Sound,  and  a  few  hardy  sons  of  New 
England  began  an  infant  colony  on  the  banks  of  Cape  Fear  River. 
These  wero  the  first  beolnnlnss  of  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  Caro> 
linas.  The  same  year  Lord  Clarendon  obtained  for  himself  and  aome 
Others  a  charter  conatiiuijng  themselvea  proprietors  of  the  soil.  Tlie 
celebrated  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shafteabury,  and  John  Locke  the 
philosopher,  afterwards,  in  1G60,  prepared  fur  this  province  a  conslilu^ 
lioa  and  frame  of  government,  which,  however,  never  went  fully  into 
operation. 

[On  the  surrender  of  the  New  Netherlands  in  1664,  the  territory  he- 
Iween  tha  Hudson  and  the  Delaware  was  granted,  under  the  name  of 
New  Jersey,  to  Lord  Berkley  and  Sir  Georee  Carteret,  as  proprietors. 
Settlements  had  already  been  commenced  by  detached  bodies  of  Swedes, 
Dutch  and  English.  As  early  as  IG6J,  a  few  families  of  Dutch  wera 
found  about  Burlington,  and  of  Quakers  on  Itaritan  Bay  (  and  In  ths 
following  year  a  considerable  number  of  New  England  Puritans  were 
Mltled  at  Eli zahetli town,  and  plantations  were  begun  at  Middlelowo 
and  ShrevrsbuiT.  Just  ten  yeara  later.  West  Jersey  was  purchased  by 
a  company  of  English  Quakeis,  who  immediately  made  aeiilemenla  at 
Salem,  Burlington,  and  other  placea  on  the  Delaware.  East  and  West 
Jersey  continued  divided  until  1702,  when  they  were  again  united  into 
one  province. 

[Pennsylvania  was  founded  by  William  Penn,  who  obtained  a  roya. 
barter  for  the  purpose  in  16B1.  Small  settlemanla  had  already  been 
made  by  the  Swedes  and  Finns.     Markham  was  sent  over,  theretate,  by 
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the  proprietary  to  take  possession  of  the  province,  and  make  preparatiom 
for  settling  it  on  a  more  extended  scale.  Penn  himself  came  overiu 
1682  with  about  two  thousand  settlers,  mostly  Friends,  Having  first 
agreed  upon  a  constitution  at  Chester  for.the  government  of  his  colony, 
including  the  previous  settlements  of  the  Swedes  and  F^inna,  having 
oonclud^  his  famous  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Shackamaxon,  now 
ealled  Kensington,  and  having  purchased  of  the  Swedes  the  ground 
occapied  by  them  near  the  mouths  of  the  Delaware  and  Schaylkili,  Penn 
proceeded  to  lay  out  and  build  the  city  of  Philadelphia  according  to  a 
plan  designed  by  himself  before  leaving  England,  renn's  charter  con- 
tained the  same  featdres  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  'character- 
iaod  that  of  Lord  Baltimore;  and  Penn  himself  was  distinguished  by  a 
liberality  of  opinions,  a  moderation  of  conduct,  and  a  wise  political  foro* 
cast,  which  have  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  human  legislators. 

[Georgia  was  founded  in  tlie  following  centur\',  173*2,  by  a  company 
of  settlers  nnder  the  direction  of  General  James  Oglethorpe.] 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  JANSKinsTS. — This  sect,  which  sprung  up  in  the  Romish  church 
about  the  middle  of  the  century,  owed  its  on^n  to.  Jansenius,  a  bishop 
of  Ypres,  who  died  in  1638,  leaving  behind  him  a  work  entitled  Auf^f" 
timUi  in  which  he  had  treated  of  the  opinions  of  St.  Augustine  concern- 
ing predestination  and  grace.  Several  years  after  his  death  somo 
Jesuit  theologians  discovered  in  his  volume  five  propositions  embodying 
principles  closely  resembling  Galvin*s  doctrine  ot  predestination,  and 
which  they  denounced  as  heretical.  After  much  discussion,  Pope  Inno- 
cent X.  condemned  the  same  tenets  as  blasphemous,  1653  ;  but  various 
learned  men,  who  disliked  the  Jesuits,  undertook  to  prove  that  they  did 
not,  in  fact,  exist  in  the  work,  at  least  in  the  sense  attributed  to  thera. 
Three  years  after,  however,  the  book  itself  was  condemned  by  Alexan- 
der Vll. ;  while  Arnauld,  Pascal,  and  others,  from  their  retreat  at  Port 
Royal,  near  Paris,  continuing  to  maintain  the  orthodoxy  of  the  author, 
received  the  name  of  Jansenists.  A  formula  havincr  been  afterwards 
drawn  up,  which  all  ecclesiastical  persons  in  France  were  rer[uired  to 
sigpn,  many  refused ;  and  a  schidm  consequently  arose  in  the  Galilean 
church,  the  followers  of  Arnauld  pointing  out  various  corruption^  in  dis- 
cipline and  morality,  and  accusing  the  Jesuits  as  the  cause  of  them. 
Much  controversy  arose  from  these  differences ;  and  the  influence  of  the 
latter  body  in  European  affairs  gave  even  a  political  importance  to  their 
antagonists.  The  excitement  subsequently  died  away ;  and  the  monas- 
tery of  Port  Royal  was  siippressed  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1709. 

An  immense  number  of  different  bodies  arose  among  the  Reformers, 
which  it  would  be  tedious  even  to  enumerate.  In  England,  about  1650, 
first  appeared  the  Quakers,  at  that  time  re^urded  as  a  sect  of  visionary 
fimatics,  and  owing  their  orisfin  to  George  Fox,  a  shoemaker.  Barclay, 
tiieir  great  apologist,  and  William  Penn,  are,  however,  to  be  considered 
the  real  founders  of  the  society. 

LITERATURE,  ARTS,   AND  SCIENCES. 

Enoland.— The  literature  of  England  daring  this  century  presents  a  galaxy 
•f  grest  and  imoa^'bhable  names,    sacon,  1626,  Uid  down  the  principles  of  this 
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10  llie  ff.cBl  di*c»vei 
AlDcrnoa  Sydnev,  : 
do  lerulen  of  popular, 

Locka,  17«,  Mill  fL ^...- 

Purlry  wbb  illiutraled  by  iho  nam<^«  oCWsller,  IGST.  Denhun,  1668.  Bulter, 
\6S0,  0[H>ay,  1685.  and  Dnrden.  1700.  in  wbom  ihe  pericclion  of  Engtiib  vor- 
silirarioii  hu  bien  weribecl,  Milton,  ihe  gretiest  poet  of  bi*  ume.  composed 
hi9  Cdmm  bebie  the  Civil  Wat :  his  AUrfro  and  Pautrma  were  wrillen  in 
lh<  niKbl  of  JiB  canwniioni  i  anil,  when  wiifadnwn  from  Ibe  poQiical  worid, 
Biid  uTDn  deprived  sf  aigin,  ho  produced  ihal  imperislubts  monument  uf  hii 
fum.  i'^rodiM  latl.  Lord  ShBTicsbiiry,  1713,  nod  Alierbury,  1733,  wen  ccle- 
billed  BI  elegant  prOK-wrilers.  and  Lord  Clarendon,  1674,  as  an  hiilorian. 

tn  THi,  a  number  of  learned  men  in  London,  isreeing  lo  meet  ^al  italed 
lime*  and  communicate  their  diseoTerieB  in  acionco,  bid  iha  foundation  of  the 
Royal  Sofiety.  Harver.  I6b7,  6ni  demonBiraied  lbs  circulation  oribe  blood  ; 
and  the  prsclire  of  medicine  owed  a  signal  improvemenl  lo  Sydenham,  lGd9. 
Tb*  ateam-engine  wai  invenlod  by  iho  Marquis  of  Worcealer,  I66T,  and  ap. 
plwd  10  practical  purposes  by  Savn^,  ](i96.  Drcbbel.  a  Dutch  p«mi<it,  con- 
Btractcd  ihe  thermomoier,  1634 ;  and  the  reflecline  leleBCOpe  owca  ila  origin  lo 

Junes  Gregoty.  a  native  of  Sroiland,  167S.     Maihemstical  sci ■--'  - 

valuable  contribniio 
M#T0hii1on.  1617. 

FitAHCt. — At  the  beginning  of  the  levenieenih  century,  the  French  langusEO 
WB*  yet  nnformed.  Malherbe,  1628,  had  ju^t  shown  how  lar  it  was  capable  of 
■Irtnglhnnd  elevation  in  poalry;  and  the  affected  Bahae,  1654,  had  done  the 
aamo  thing  (or  its  proaq.  BolhspecieB  of  composition  were  brought  lo  malutily 
in  the  teieii  of  Louis  XIV.  Corneille.  IilG4.  wna  the  first  who  elevated  the 
literary  geniua  of  Fnmce  by  cr«alii;g  iia  Iheaire ;  Redne,  1699,  exalted  the 
drama  to  iia  highest  degree  of  sleganco  and  digniliGd  eiprcssion.  though  it  still 
remained  s  feeble  ropy  of  the  Grecian  eiage.  F^nflan,  1715,  aalhor  of  TiJs* 
machi;  gate  to  French  proso  its  utmost  degree  of  rcfinemenl.  MoUero,  1673, 
ia  slill  admired  in  his  own  peculiar  branch  of  comedy  ;  as  is  Larontsiue,  1695, 
far  ihe  exqutute  simplicity  and  sly  humour  of  hia  lables.  The  pulpil 
•■       '        '  '"ourdaloue,  1704      '"  •'-         ■^^ 
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reof  Sro'iland,  167s!"  MaiKen. _  _ 

n  of  Logarithms,  by  Baron  Napier  of 


■domed  by  ihe  eloque 
'--   1743.  Philosophy  1 

,  and  Malebranctn. _  .. 

»  of  Bochan,  1667,  Anne  Dae 
u  celebrated  as  a  critic  and  saliris 
nioti  in  modem  tim 


rOfBouuet,  1704,  fnd  \ 
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■,  1720,  end  Huel,  1731.  Boileau.  1711, 
and  Bayle.  1706.  the  falhsr  of  free  dis- 
e  vralk.    The  Fre 
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,- bed  in  F.urope;  and  Gallois.  1707,  assisi 

JpHmat  da  Suhiu.     The  Aaulimii  FmnraUe  owed  ii 
in  1635. 

Itai.t. — During  this  century  Iialion  liieraiure  and  seienca  began  lo  share  in 
the  degeneracy  ofihe  nation,  although  in  the  firat  pan  of  it  iheir  painlcfj  wore 
itill  Ihe  moat  celebrated  in  Europe.  We  recogniea  the  name  of  ona  orisinal 
,  1744;  and  ihe  hialuriaiis  Saipt. 


'.  Caracciolui,  marquis  o1  Vico,  1744;  and  ihe  hialunaiis  Saipt. 
1613;  Davila.  1631 )  and  BentivoaliQ,  1644.     Poetry  was  much  disfigured  by 
'     ~       lion  in  Marini.  1625;  and  TasHmi.  1635.     Painting  wi- 


m[^uiam  and  afloclalion  ir. ___  , 

illHstralsd  by  ihs  delicate  and  beautiful  pencil  of  Guido,  1642 ;  AlbBno,"l64iO. 
eelebraled  for  the  grace  of  his  Rgurea;  Doinenichino,  1641.  whoso  carncl  and 
lively  designs  have  been  much  admired ;  and  Snlvaior  Rosa.  1673,  conspicuoua 
'or  ibe  wild  and  gloomy  magnificence  Infused  into  hia  conceptions.  Modem 
Htraitoniy  and  physics  owe  a  debt  ol  gialiiude  to  the  celebrated  Galileo,  1642, 
who  demDnslraiea  the  truth  of  the  Copomican  philoaopby,  by  discovertng  tha 
Uotioni'  of  the  planets,  and  he  is  also  known  as  tho  inventor  of  the  pendulum 
ho  batomeirr  owes  its  invention  lo  his  pupil  Torricelli,  647;  and  Canini 
1719,  was  mnownod  In  tu*  aslronomicai  Oi 
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Spain .^7*he  literature  of  Spain  presents  no  celebrated  names  beyond  ibom 
mentioned  in  the  last  century ;  Lope  de  Vega,  Cervantes,  and  Calderon,  being 
still  its  chief  ^Titers.  Munllo,  1662,  and  Alfaro,  1680,  were  conspicuous  ■■ 
painters. 

Germany. — Notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  several  eminent  writera,  Ger- 
many as  yet  allowed  fow  indications  of  the  high  literary  and  scientific  renown 
which  she  has  since  attained.  In  philosophy  and  politics,  there  were  Coming, 
1681  ;  Puffendorf,  1694;  and  Leibnitz,  1716:  in  poetry,  Optti.  1639;  Balde, 
1668  ;  Conitz.  1699.  Bauer,  1640,  was  celebrated  as  a  painter  and  engraver: 
Sandrart,  16>id,  was  favourably  known  for  historical  pieces;  Lely,  1660,  ana 
Kneller,  1723,  both  of  whom  died  in  London,  were  eminent  portrait  painters. 
In  addition  to  the  valuable  contributions  to  science  of  Kepler  and  Tycho  Brah6, 
mentioned  in  the  last  century,  may  be  noticed  the  important  invention  of  the 
air-pump  by  Otto  Guerikc,  1686 ;  and  Glauber,  1668,  famed  for  his  chemical 
investigations,  and  in  particular  for  the  discovery  of  the  salt  which  bean  his 
name. 

Holland. — In  this  century,  Holland  gave  birth  to  Spinosa,  1677,  a  cele- 
brated sceptic,  and  to  Grotius,  1645,  who  gave  a  scientific  form  to  morals,  and 
demonstrated  their  application  alike  to  social  and  individual  man.  The  depart- 
ment of  philology  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  eminent  writera.  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Voss,  1649 ;  Heinsius,  1655 ;  Schrovelius,  1667 ;  and  Go- 
lius,  1667.  In  Flanders  was  formed  that  celebrated  school  of  painting  frocr. 
which  emanated  the  masterly  productions  of  Rubens,  1640 ;  Vandyck,  1641 ; 
Rembrandt,  1674;  and  the  two  Teniera,  1649  and  1694.  Mathematical  science 
was  cultivated  by  Ludolph  of  Cologne,  1610 ;  phvsiology  by  Wale,  1640,  and 
Sylvius,  1672;  and  Uuygens,  1695,  is  eminent  for  his  mipn 
telescope,  and  for  the  invention  of  the  pendulum  clock. 
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Great  Britain. — 1700,  Act  of  Succession.  — 1702,  Anne,  — 1707,  Scottish 
Union.  — 1704,  Victory  of  Blenheim ;  Gibraltar  taken.  — 1706,  Ramillics ; 
1708,  Oudenarde;  .1709,  Malplaquet. — 1714,  House  of  Brunswick;  George 
I.— 1715,  1745,  Scottish  Rebellions.— 1716,  Septennial  Act.— 1718,  Quadru- 
pie  Alliance.  — 1720,  South  Sea  Bubble;  Walpole.  — 1743,  Victory  at  Det- 
tingen.  — 1748,  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  — 1759,  Conquest  of  Canada.— 
1763,  John  Wilkes ;  American  War ;  ended  1783 ;  Fox  and  Pitt.  —  Naval 
Victories  of  Howe,  1794 ;  Duncan  and  Jervis,  1797 ;  Nelson,  1798.  — 1798, 
Irish  Rebellion. 

Fran CB.— 1700,  War  of  Spanish  Succession.— 1715,  The  Regency  of  Orleans. 
— 1718,  Mississippi  Scheme. — 1733,  War  of  Polish  Succession. — 1740,  War 
of  Austrian  Succession. -^  1756,  Seven  Years'  War.  — 1764,  Jesuits  sup- 
pressed.— 1774,  Louis  XVI.  — 1789,  States-General.  —  Revolution:  1793, 
King  beheaded. — 1794,  The  Directory. — 1798,  Egyptian  Expedition. — 1799, 
Consulate;  Bonaparte. 

Spain.- 1700,  Philip  V.  of  Anjou ;  Cardinal  Alberoni.— 1746,  Ferdinand  IV 
—1761,  Family  Compact.— 1788,  Charies  IV. 

Portugal. — 1703,  Methuen  Treaty.— 1706,  John  V. — 1714,  Portuguese  Aca- 
demy.—1750,  Joseph  I. ;  Marquis  of  Pombal. — 1755,  Earthquake  at  Lisbon. 
— 1758,  Jesuits  expelled. 

Italy. — Victor  Amodeus  II.  of  Sardinia.  — 1737,  Francis  of  Lorraine,  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany. — 1767,  Jesuits  expelled  from  Sicily. 
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InmiitT.— 1T05,  Jowph  1.— 1711.  Clinrle*  VI.— 1731,  Pragrauie  Saneiion. — 

1740.  MiBiA  THEr.Ea»  ;  Wnt  of  lije  Auglrian  Succesfioii.— 1749.  Tnuj  of 

Aii-la-CbBpellD.  —  1763.  Trenlf   uf  Pitis.  — 1777.  BBTuiBD  SuccCMOai 

1779.  PoBce  of  TeBchen.— 17B0,  JowpU  11.— 17K,  Traaat  11.-1797,  TntlJ 

of  Campo  Formio. 
Holland.  - 1713,  Peore  or  Direcht.— 1747.  Willium  IV.— 1751.  Regency.— 

1787.  Revololion ;  WilllBm  V.— 1795,  Bamvian  Republic. 
DivHiRL—Frederick  IV.-mo.  Penca  of  Siockholm,— 1716.  Frederick  V.  j 

Benwiorf.  — 1766,  Chrialiin  VII. ;  Affranrhisenienl  of  Serb.  —  Siruenia* 

beheadeii,  177!. 
BwtDEH.  — 1700,  Cbnitcs  XII.— 1709.- Dofeat  ai  Puliowa.- 1T38,  Fwlioniof 

BeU  and  Cflii»~I771.  Uuitaru*  111.-1792,  Goilavua  IV. 
PouHD.  — 1697,  Augunua  II.  — 1763,  SUoislaus   Ponislawaki.— R«ligioui 

Quarrela.- Paniiione,  1773,  1793,  1795. 
Firossii.— 1701,  Fradorick  I.-I740,  Frederick  II.— 17S6,  Seven  Ynn'  War. 

—1786,  Frederick  William  HI. ;  War  wiih  Franco. 
Kdisia.  — Peler  tbe  Greal.- 1700,  Defeat  of  Nonra.  — 1725,  Calherinol.— 

1763,  Caiherine  II. ;  Turkish  War. 
TmiiT.- 171S,  War  wiih  VcnicB.— 17ia,  Trcaiy  of  PaflaarowitB.- 1730,  Re- 

Tolution  ;  Mahmoud  I.— Treatiea  of  Kainardge,  1774  ;  of  Jaa»y.  179J. 
Phwu.  — 1727,  Nadir  Shah.  — 173B,  Invoaioii  of  HindoBlnn ;  Kingdomi  of 

Cabol  and  Candahar.- 1797,  Fulloh  Ali. 
Inpu.- 1707,  Sikh  Wore.- nSfi,  Black  Hole  ofCalcnlla.- 1757,  Batlto  of 

Flasae]'.— 1766,  Hj-der  AU  ;  Wairen  Hastin £8.-1799,  Tjppoo  SaJb  killed 
tJmRD  Stites.  — 1773,  Dielurbancea  SI  Bosion ;   War'of  Independencs 

177T,  Burgeyrw  capimlmee.— 1783,  Independence  recogniaed  by  England   . 

1TS7,  Federal  Conililulion. 
niYTi— 1791.  RebelUon  of  Slaves  ;  Toaasainl  I'OuverWre. 
Cbvbch. — 1773,  Suppression  of  JcauilB.- 1793,  Aboliiion  of  Rofigioiia  Wonhip 

in  Frwice.— 1740,  MclfaodisU  in  England. 
DacoTuiis,  &c.— 1720,  Fahrenhoii'sTbermomelcr;  Reaumur,  1731.— 1713, 

Rulna  of  Herculanoiim.— 1750.  Ruins  of  Pompeii.— 1759,  Eddyitone  tjght- 

bosae  built;  Lewonboek'a  MicroKope.- 1761 ,  Planet  Herachel.— 17B3,  Air 

Balloon  by  Monlgolfier ;  Ltghining  Conductors.- 1791,  Galramam;  Gal- 

Tanic  Battery.— 1791-1798,  Vaednalidt). 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Act  or  Succesbiok. — William  and  his  sialer-in-Iaw  Anno  being  both 
childteM,  parliament  in  1700  passed  Ihs  famous  Act  of  Succession,  b; 
which  the  crown,  fujline  ihem,  wot  settled  upon  ihe  next  Frolesianl 
beir.Sopbia,  duchess  of  HanoTer,  daughter  of  blizabcth,  eldest  daughter 
of  Juan  I,  About  this  time  the  causes  of  a  new  war  arose  out  o(  cer- 
taia  disputes  as  In  ihe  inhpritance  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  whii^h  had  heeo 
left  by  the  will  of  the  last  monarch  to  thegmndson  of  Louis  XIV.;  and 
Bnglatid,  Holland,  and  the  Empire,  accordingly  became  parlies  to  a 
Orand  Alliance,  as  it  was  called,  baling  in  view  the  preservation 
of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  supposed  to  be  endangered  b;  this 
•irangement.    In  1*01,  James  11.  died  in  France,  leaving  his  preteosiou 
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to  his  sen  of  the  ssrae  name;*  and  Louis,  in  spite  of  the  treaty  of  Rji 
wick,  immediately  recognif^  this  youn^  prince  as  King  of  Great 
Britain,  t^ioreby  addiner  materially  to  the  hostile  feelings  which  animated 
William  and  his  peopje.  War  was  accordingly  in  preparation  when  the 
latter  sovereign  died  in  1702,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
His  reign  is  remarkable  for  the  commencement  of  the  national  debt,  and 
lor  the  first  legal  support  of  a  standing  army.  Banks  for  the  deposit  of 
money  and  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency  were  also  first  established  la 
his  time ;  the  Bank  of  England  having  been  incorporated  in  1694,  and 
that  of  Scotland  in  the  following  year. 

QuEEx  Anne,  1702. — ^This  princess,  who  was  the  second  daughter  of 
James  II.,  had  married  Prince  George  of  Denmark  in  1683,  by  whom 
fdie  had  several  children,  though  none  of  them  lived  to  maturity.  On 
her  accession  to  the  crown,  she  found  it  necessary  to  maintain  her  place 
in  the  Grand  Alliance ;  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  sent  to  the 
Continent  with  a  large  army  to  prosecute  the  designs  of  the  confederates. 
In  Germany  and  Flanders,  under  this  able  commander,  the  British  army 
achieved  some  sigrnal  successes,  particularly  at  Blenheim,  1704,  and 
Ramillies,  1706;  while  a  smaller  force  in  Spain,  under  the  chivalrous 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  performed  important  services,  the  strong  fortress 
of  Gibraltar,  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean,  also  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Britain,  1704.  The  war,  however,  was  one  in  which  the  country  had 
little  real  interest,  and  the  Tory  party,  in  1706,  attempted  to  bring  it  to 
an  end ;  but  Marlborough,  who  found  his  account  in  its  continuance, 
succeeded  in  averting  a  treaty  for  some  years. 

Treatv  of  Unimt,  1707. — ^The  Scottish  nation  had  been  deeply  in- 
censed by  the  fate  of  their  Darien  expedition,  and  being  now  intent  on 
a  fair  participation  of  trade,  their  parliament  passed,  in  1703,  an  ^ct  of 
Security,  by  which  it  was  declarea  that  the  successor  of  her  majesty  in 
Scotland  should  not  be  the  same  as  in  England,  unless  a  free  commer- 
cial intercourse  was  permitted  between  the  two  countries;  while  a 
measure  was  at  the  same  time  adopted  for  arming  the  people.  In  these 
circumstances  the  English  ministry,  fearful  that  the  northern  crown 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Pretender,  resolved  upon  effecting  an 
incorporating  union ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  by 
commissioners  chosen  from  each  country,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the 
two  legislatures ;  the  Scots  to  send  forty-five  members  to  the  Commons 
and  sixteen  to  the  Upper  House,  and  to  retain  their  judicial  and  ecclesi- 
astical establishments.  These  terms,  though  regarded  by  the  Scottish 
people  as  miserably  inadequate,  were  nevertheless  carried  through  their 
parliament.  May  1,  1707;  and  thenceforth  England  and  Scotland  formed 
one  state,  under  the  title  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

Meanwhile  the  continental  war  continued,  the  victory  of  Oudenarde, 
1708,  being  accompanied  in  the  same  year  by  the  surrender  of  the  islands 
of  Majorca  and  Minorca  to  the  British,  and  followed  by  the  triumph  at 
Malplaquet,  1709.  But  tlie  Whigs,  under  whose  auspices  this  contest 
had  been  protracted,  were  now  becoming  unpopular,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Tory  party  began  to  be  felt  in  the  queen^s  councils.    Their  entire 

*  Jamea  b«ciine  Mncoforth  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Prttttidtr.  a  term  having 
ha  rift*  (toot  an  aMertion  made  at  hit  birth,  that  he  waa  a  auppoaititiout  child.  Subae- 
q-jant  writen,  having  no  doubt  that  he  waa  the  real  aon  of  Jamea  II.,  have  employed  i* 
timply  to  deaigBata  hia  pretenaiona  to  the  Britiah  throna. 
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■Kendency  was  nt  length  apliievpd  by  Ibe  trial  of  Henry  Saeheverell,  a 
ilivine  of  inferior  note,  who  had  preached  an  iuflamniatory  »ennon,  call- 
ing upon  IhR  people  to  take  arms  Ju  defence  of  ihe  church,  which  he 
pronounced  lo  be  in  danger  from  the  principles  of  tolpiation  acted  on  by 
the  ministry.  Tliis  person,  ihoiigh  subjected  merely  to  a  Domiual  pun- 
ishment, waareoarJed  as  a  martyr;  ond  the  queen  being  herself  deeply 
imbued  with  High  Church  principles,  Harley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford, and  Su  John,  aflcrwaraB  Lord  Bolingbroke,  obtained  the  seals  of 
office  at  the  head  of  a  dpri<iedly  Tory  government,  1710.  These  slates- 
men  speedily  exerted  themselves  to  bring  about  a  peace,  which,  after 
much  negotiation,  was  signed  at  Utrecht,  1713,  Britain  gaining  little  b^ 
her  exertions  except  the  retention  of  her  conquests  of  Gibraltar  and  Mi- 
neroa.    Anna  died  suddenly  in  the  follDw*ing  yaar. 

HonsK  or  Brunswick,  1714. — The  late  queen  and  her  m 
euppoaed  not  unwilling  to  hiive  set  aside  the  Act  of  Sue 
thereby  leinetate  Ihe  direct  Sluart  line;  but  her  sudden  death  prevented 
any  steps  being  taken  for  that  purpose,  and  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  son 
of  the  Duchess  Sophia,  was  accordingly  proclaimed  under  the  litle  of 
GtONOK  1.  The  new  king,  knowing  well  lo  which  party  hia  elevation 
waa  owing,  immediately  raised  the  Wliisa  to  power,  while  he  treated 
their  opponeata  with  great  harshness,  and  even  sulTereil  articles  of  im- 
peachment to  be  drawn  up  against  tlie  heads  of  the  late  administration. 
The  Tories,  however,  sliil  succeeded  in  fomen^ng  popular  disturbancea 
En  &TOur  of  High  Church  principles,  which  were  met  by  en  enactment 
called  the  Riol  Ml,  permilung  a  military  force  to  be  used  in  dispersing 
&  crowd  after  the  act  itself  shall  have  been  read  h;  a  magistrate  m  their 
bearing.  Thruel  out  from  all  hope  of  office  and  power,  and  deeply 
resenting  the  treatment  of  their  leaders,  the  same  party  now  resolved  to 
bring  in  the  Pretender,  otherwise  railed  the  Chevalier  St.  George,  by 
force  of  arms;  and  accordingly  the  Earl  of  Mar,  secretary  of  state  in  the 
bta  gorernment,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  10,000  Hiehlanders,  while 
■  ainiiiltaneouH  rising  look  place  in  the  north  of  England  under  the  Earl 
of  Derwentwater,  September  1715.  The  movement,  Jiowever,  was  but 
slenderly  supported  by  the  nution,  while  all  hope  of  aid  from  France 
tras  dissppoiiitcd  by  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. ;  so  that,  before  the  prince 
could  amve  to  ei^contage  hia  partisans,  his.Scottish  adherents  had  been 
defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Argylc  at  SheriSinuir,  while  the  southern  insur- 
genu  were  forced  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  at  the  town  of  Pre*- 
ton  in  Lancashire.  The  Ilif^hland  army  now  rapidly  dispersed,  tha 
chevalier  and  Mar  making  their  escape  into  France,  while  Derwentwater 
end  about  twenty  otlier  prisoners  soffered  bytbehandsof  the  executioner. 
The  successful  suppression  of  this  rebellion  tended  greaily  to  the  ala- 
bility  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty ;  and  the  ministers  took  advantage  of 
tha  disturbed  state  of  the  country  to  extend  the  duration  of  parliament 
from  three  to  seven  yeani,  1716. 

In  ITIS,  Britain  became  a  partif  in  a  Quadruple  Alliance,  alcng  with 
Holland,  France,  and  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  an  attempt 
on  Ihe  part  of  Spain  to  regain  her  Italian  poaseasions.  Admiral  Byns 
wu  despatched  withascjuadron  to  the  M«i] i terra nean,  where  he  defeated 
the  Spanish  fleet  near  Sicily ;  white  the  failure  of  an  expedition  lilted 
out  to  invade  England  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  compelled  the  Catholic 
monarcb  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  allies,  1719. 
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Sourn  Sea  Bubble.  1720. — A  Scotsman  of  the  name  o  Law,  after  almoH 
ruining  France  by  the  famous  Mississippi  scheme,  was  the  means  of  insptring 
the  Bntish  people  with  a  similar  visionary  project.  It  originated  in  a  propoaal 
oi  the  ministry  to  reduce  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  amounting  to  upwarda 
of  fifty  milUons,  from  six  to  five  per  cent.,  when  Sir  John  Blount,  one  of  the 
directors  of  a  company  professedly  formed  for  trading  to  the  Pacific,  projected 
the  purchase  and  management  of  all  the  government  babilities.  The  company 
was  accordingly  empowered  to  raise  funds  by  means  of  shares,  which,  by 
various  tricks  and  manccuvrcs,  unintelligible  unless  explained  in  detail,  were 
rapidly  enhanced  to  ten  times  their  original  value.  During  this  seeming  proe- 
peritjT,  many  realized  large  fortunes  by  selling  their  shares  to  others  at  enormooi 
premiums ;  but  in  a  short  time  the  unsoundness  of  the  whole  scheme  was  die- 
covered,  the  price  fell,  and  thousands  were  utterly  ruined.  A  committee  of  the 
Commons,  with  great  difficulty  and  b^  an  extremely  complicated  adjustment, 
succeeded  in  restoring  credit  by  equalizing  as  far  as  possible  the  state  of  gain 
and  loss  among  the  innocent  sufierere ;  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  Men 
mainly  instrumental  in  effecting  this  arrangement,  became  prune- minister,  1721. 

Consult :  Lord  Mahon*s  Hist.  England,  ch.  ix. 

Georoi  IL,  1727. — George  L  was  Buccecded  by  his  son  of  the  same 
name,  a  prince  of  respectable  character  and  moderate  abilities,  under 
whom  Walpole  continued  at  the  head  of  affairs.  The  love  of  peace 
being  the  aistinctive  feature  of  this  minister's  policy,  he  exerted  his 
influence  in  developing  the  commercial  resources  and  arranging  the 
finances  of  the  country;  but  hit  parliamentanr  career  was  marked  by  an 
extensive  system  of  bribery,  aliKe  disgraceful  to  the  members  and  to 
himself.  At  length  the  Spaniards,  with  the  view  of  putting  a  stop  to 
the  illicit  traffic  which  had  sprung  up  with  their  American  colonies, 
began  to  insist  on  a  right  of  searching  all  vessels  sailing  in  the  South 
Sea ;  and  this  indignity  being  offensive  to  the  country,  Walpole  was 
forced  to  declare  war  against  that  people,  1739.  Hostilities,  however, 
were  languidly  conducted,  the  chief  exploit  beinnr  the  taking  of  Porto- 
bello  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  which  was  more  than  balanced  by  an 
unsuccessful  attack  on  the  town  of  Carthageha  in  the  following  year, 
involving  a  loss  of  20,000  men.  The  war  between  France  and  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  had  now  broken  out,  and  the  English  king,  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  his  German  dominions,  resolved  upon  taking  up  arms 
in  behalf  of  that  princess,  1743.  The  premier,  who  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  this  measure,  retired  from  office,  which  was  given  to  the  chief 
of  his  parliamentary  opponents;  and  his  majesty  himself,  with  the  Earl 
of  Stair,  led  an  army  to  the  Continent,  where  he  gained  a  victory  over 
the  French  at  Dettingen,  1743.  In  a  subsequent  campaign  the  Biitish 
forces,  under  the  young  Duke  of  Cumberland,  were  less  successful,  being 
subjected  to  a  severe  repulse  at  Fontenoy,  and  forced  to  retreat,  1745. 

Rebellion  of  1745. — Meanwhile  the  court  of  Louis,  with  the  view 
of  effecting  a  diversion  in  favour  of  their  army  in  the  Netherlands,  had 
fitted  out  an  expedition  in  support  of  the  exiled  Stuart  family.  Their 
fleet,  however,  having  been  driven  back  by  a  storm,  Charles  Edward, 
eldest  son  of  the  Pretender,  resolved  on  prosecuting  the  enterprise  un- 
aided, trusting  solely  to  the  attachment  of  his  friends  in  Britain ;  and  he 
accordingly  landed  in  Inverness-shire  in  July  1745.  A  number  of  the 
Highland  clans  speedily  repaired  to  his  standard,  and  the  prince  having 
descended  with  his  tumultuary  followers  into  the  Lowlands,  took  pos- 
s^esion  of  Edinburgh,  and  defeated  the  royal  forces  at  Prestonpans.    Ha 
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■liOTlly  aller  entered  Eogland,  wheie  he  penelmled  as  far  at  Deiby,  bat 
was  then  compelled  Id  iciire  towurdH  Ihe  nonh ;  and  lining  now  oppoied 
by  tiie  Duke  of  Cumberland  wilh  large  reinroifemenU,  at  lenglH  expe- 
rienced a  total  oveithrovT  at  Culloden,  1T46.  Cliarles,  aAer  a  variety 
or  adTentnres,  reached  France  in  Eafuty,  while  numbers  of  his  unfortu- 
nate adherents  periahed  on  Ihe  scsSbId  or  by  military  execution.  Mea- 
sures were  llien  taken  to  prevent  similar  allempis,  hy  suppressing  lh» 
hereditBiy  jurisdictions  in  the  Kiehlands,  and  Ilie  tnrtan  dress  was  pro- 
hibited; the  army^nd  other  public  employments  were  opened  to  the 
^ntry,  and  tlie  Scottish  people  at  large  treated  in.a  milder  spirit.  Dur- 
ing the  rciDoinder  of  the  war  in  which  the  eonfederalei  were  engaged 
with  Fiance,  the  forces  of  the  latter  were  generally  Buccessful  by  land, 
while  the  British  fleets  were  tiiumphani  at  aea;  but  oil  parties  willingly 
listenid  to  overtures  of  peace,  which  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  Alx4a- 
Chapelle,  ITIB,  leaving  matters  in  precisely  the  same  conditian  In  which 
lliey  stood  befote  the  commeiiceoienl  of  hostilities. 

SiTEit  VeitRs'  Wab. — The  British  colonial  empire  had  now  attained 
nn  une»ampled  pitch  of  prosperity  both  in  India  and  .America ;  and  their 
lucrative  commerce  proToked  the  cupidity  of  the  French,  who  commenced 
a  icries  of  encroachments,  particularly  in  the  latter  continent,  which 
evealuaily  led  to  hostilities,  1750.  The  King  of  Prussia,  being  at  the 
same  time  involved  in  a  war  with  Louis  and  other  continental  sore- 
reigns,  received  iho  support  of  an  English  army  and  large  subsidies. 
On  the  accession  to  office  of  Mr.  Pitt  (afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham), 
I7S7,  the  war  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  all  Canada  suhmittinE 
to  the  British,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  life  of  the  brave  General 
Wolfe,  while  their  arms  in  India  were  si^ally  triumphant  under  Colo- 
nel Clive.  At  sea,  the  naval  victories  of  Sir  E.  Hawke,  1759.  and  Cap- 
lain  Elliot,  1760,  rendered  the  Britlah  maritime  sup le'macy  indisputable. 
These  triumphs,  however,  were  somewhat  counterbalanced  by  the  French 
invaNonof  Hanover,  in  the  courae  of  which  a  body  of  4(1,000  men,  under 
tlie  Duke  of  Cumberland,  wera  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms,  1757, 
leaving  that  country  for  a  time  in  Ihe  hands  of  tlie  victors. 

Georoe  111.,  1760. — In  the  midst  of  these  contests  Ihe  king  died,  and 
was  succeeded  hy  his  grandson,  then  in  his  twenty-third  year,  by  the 
title  of  George  III.,  who  at  that  time  began  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
remarkable  reigns  in  English  history.  Sir.  Pitt  soon  retired  from  office, 
M'uh  a  peerage  and  a  pension,  and  was  sncceeded  by  the  Eart  of  Bute, 
t.  uian  of  peaceful  disoosilions,  under  whom,  however,  the  war  continued 
lo  be  prosecuted.  The  French  power  in  India  was  nearly  destroyed, 
and  a  rupture  a^in  occurring  with  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  sign^ 
ture  of  the  family  compact  with  France,  Havannah  and  Manilla  were 
taken,  1763.  At  length,  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  tmncguilliiy  was  ro- 
established  in  a  manner  hiehly  favourable  to  Great  Britain ;  the  Spa- 
niards ceding  Florida  and  Minorca,  while  France  gave  up  Louisiana 
CanBda,and  various  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  IT63.  But  the  nationa. 
d^t  had  now  increased  lo  £140,000,000. 

The  aignal  auccess  which  had  so  grnerslly  attended  this  war,  rendereo 
it  highly  popalar  wiih  the  people ;  and  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  had  all 
alonK  IieeD  odious  from  bis  Scotch  extraction  and  Tory  principles,  was 
•Muled  with  the  most  violent  abuse  (br  tlie  treaty  now  conolitded,  and 
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ipeedily  forced  to  retire  from  office.  One  of  the  most  yinilent  of  hit 
opponents  was  Mr.  John  Wilkes,  member  fQr  Ailesbury,  and  editor  of  m 
paper  entitled  the  Narih  Briton,  Mr.  Gronville,  successor  of  Bute,  in- 
stituted a  prosecution  against  this  personage  for  a  libel  contained  in  the 
forty-fifth  number  of  his  paper,  in  which  he  had  directly  accused  the 
king  of  falsehood.  He  was  apprehended  on  a  general  warrant  issued  by 
the  secretary  of  state,  and  committed  to  the  Power,  but  was  released 
again  in  a  few  days,  as  being  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commoua. 
Though  expelled  from  parliament,  and  his  paper  ordered  to  be  burnt  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  Wilkes  commeifced  an  action  against 
the  secretary  for  illegal  imprisonment,  which  terminated  in  a  verdict  of 
damages,  and  a  declaration  by  Chief-Justice  Pratt,  that  general  warrants 
were  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  England.*  The  celebrated  Letters 
of  Junius  belong  to  this  period. 

American  War. — Tlie  war  in  which  Britain  had  recently  been  en- 
gaged, having  been  undertaken  in  a  great  measure  for  the  defence  of  the 
North  American  colonies,  the  ministry  now  resolved  upon  taxing  those 
provinces,  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  burdens  of  the  parent  state.  Mr. 
Grenville  accordingly  procured  the  enactment  of  the  celebrated  Stamp 
M,  17C5,  which  was  strongly  resisted  by  the  Americans,  on  the  plea 
that  they  were  not  represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  that  their 
charters  and  privileges  secured  to  them  the  sole  right  of  taxing  them- 
selves. In  consequence  of  the  strenuous  opposition  thus  excited,  the 
government  consented  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  statute,  though  still 
asserting  a  right  to  impose  taxes  on  the  colonies,  which  was  acted  on 
in  1767  oy  a  duty  on  tea,  glass,  and  paints;  but,  in  1770,  during  the 
ministry  of  Lord  North,  all  these  imposts  wore  abandoned  except  that 
on  tea,  which  it  was  determined  to  retain,  as  an  assertion  of  the  right 
of  parliament  to  tax  their  dependencies.  The  unavailing  remonstrances 
of  the  inhabitants  at  length  led  to  the  struggle  detailed  under  the  head 
United  States,  and  which,  aided  by  France  and  Spain,  terminated  in 
the  treaty  of  Versailes,  1783,  when  those  colonies  were  jfinally  acknow* 
lodged  by  England  as  *'  free,  sovereign,  and  independent.*'  At  the  same 
time,  the  Irish  volunteers,  a  large  body  of  armed  men  assembled  for  the 
■iefence  of  that  country,  procured  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
their  parliament,  and  the  extension  to  the  people  of  the  right  of  habeoM 
corpus.  The  national  debt  now  amountea  to  nearly  267  millions  ster- 
ling. 

This  formed  altogether  a  most  tremendous  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Britlel^ 
empire.  During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  sradual  develop- 
ment  of  her  vast  commercial  and  military  resources  had  excited  tlfe  wonder  and 
jealousy  of  surrounding  states;  and  France,  in  particular,  could  not  easily  for- 
get the  triumphant  peace  she  had  dictated  in  1763.  'Phat  power  was  therefore 
readily  induced  to  promote  the  independence  of  the  British  colonics,  and  to  send 
a  force  for  their  assistance,  1778 ;  Spain,  conceiving  the  period  for  her  humilia- 
tion had  at  length  arrived,  declared  war  against  her  in  the  following  year ;  in 

*  Mr.  Wilkes  at  thif  time  found  it  pnident  to  retire  to  the  Continent,  whence  he  sntv 
sequently  returned  during  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Oraftnn,  and  wa«  elected  member 
fbr  the  county  of  Middlesex,  1768.  The  Ooromons  formally  expelled  him  (Irom  the  houae  , 
but  he  was  asain  returned  a  aeeond  and  a  third  time,  and  as  often  rejected.  The  cry  of 
**  Wilkes  and  Liberty"  now  became  mineral:  forty-eight  peers,  including  all  the  great 
Whig  chiefly  publicly  protested  ajrainst  the  iniury  suppoeed  to  be  done  to  the  cause  of 
popular  represantation ;  and  fh>m  tbo  agitations  thus  produced  may  be  dated  the  lonf 
sCraggls  fbr  PsrliaiMOtary  raform  in  Enstand 
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0  tfas  number  of  tier  eneniio;  while  Rubhs,  Sweden, 


fiete  bund  no  more  than  enouGh  id  meet  the  enomioul  rorco  broughi  lo  beil 
igainil  her ;  and  even  ibe»a  unexampled  exertione  were  iniofficienl  lo  prevent 
■he  uowonied  aMcwcle  of  n  htuule  Beet  riding  unopposed  in  ihe  Chinnel. 
'rheH  learful  dilHcuhies  froni  wiibout  were  nggmvuted  by  inicrrul  dbordon 

nrn^  siituieB  Bgainst  ihe  EiigUah  Csthalice.  formidiible  rioli  look  place  in 
Edinburgh,  Glugow,  and  otber  cities ;  and.  m  1780,  a  mob  MtemblEd  by  Loid 
George  Goidon  relaincd  onconlrolled  powessjon  of  the  metropolig  dunng  6»e 
dsjre,  wiling  Gre  to  ihe  cliy  in  vuioua  qaiirtera.  and  pillasing  and  demoIiBhiiig 
in  ever;  direction.  Bui  ibe  ioherrnl  etrBnglh  of  the  empire  vrat  found  fully 
equal  lo  the  criiis.  The  inlemal  ditordera  were  epcedily  campased  :  Gibrdiar, 
besieged  tool  ir«t«,  proved  invulnentble  lo  iho  ailacka  of  t  ranee  and  Spun, 
ITT9-I7S3;  Kodoey  vanquiahed  Ihe  Spauiah  Reel  in  IT80,  and  thai  of  Franca 
near  Dominica  in  ITS3  ;  and  though  ihe  peace  of  Vemillea  Isrniiiiaied  in  ibe 
diamenilwTnisnl  of  the  emure.  and  waa  fallon'ed  by  same  colonial  cDncoaiona 
lo  her  European  enemiea.  Siiiun  afierwardi  allained,  panljr  by  ihia  very  dia- 


anniliilaled 

The  minialry  of  Lonl  North  had  tieen  succeeded  li;  one  under  lbs 
Msrquia  of  Rorkingham  In  I7H2;  and,  on  Ihe  dealb  of  this  nohloaiaii 
Bhorily  afterwarda,  the  senU  of  oflic--e  were  tranaferred  to  the  Barl  of 
Shelbutne,  by  whom  (he  penve  nf  VrrsBillea  waa  signed  in  ihc  rollowing 
year.  The  celebrated  Chnrlea  Jnmes  Vex,  and  William  Pilt,  Bon  of  the 
EnrI  of  Chatham,  now  np])cared  on  the  theatre  of  parliament;  and  in 
1783,  the  Coalition  MinUiry  v»%  fortncd,  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North  be- 
eoming  joint-secrelaries  of  static.  'I'lirso  aaaocialei  having  atlemptrd  to 
obtain  the  entire  palionajie  of  India  by  means  of  a  mtiaifure  ealled  Uie 
India  Bill,  the  king,  aanctloned  by  ^e  voice  of  the  nation,  msed  Mr. 
Pitt  to  the  oQice  of^prlme-ministcr,  who  remained  at  ihs  head  of  alTaira 
till  the  end  of  the  century.  The  new  premier,  who  liad  hitherto  pro- 
fr«aed  lilwral  principles,  si^alized  his  entrance  Into  olIicB  by  a  motion 
for  reform  in  parliament,  wliicli  was  rejected  bv  a  large  majority,  1785, 
and  by  the  ptomul  ligation  of  the  well-known  acheitie  of  u  tinkins  fund 
for  reducing  the  nailnnnl  debt,  1786-  At  the  rame  Ume  commenced  the 
Uial  of  Mr.  Warren  i![islinn;g  for  alleged  cruelty  and  robbery  in  India, 
which  extended  over  several  years,  but  ended  in  hiascquillal.  In  1788, 
Ihe  king  first  began  lo  displn^  sytnntnms  of  insanity;  end  the  ^eslion 
of  a  regency  gave  rise  to  animnled  discnssiont  in  parliatnenl  between 
Fox  ana  Pitt,  which  were  terminated  by  his  majesty's  recovery.  1789. 

Hetuiwhile,  Ihe  courae  of  events  on  the  continent  of  Europe  was  pre- 
raring  for  England  a  contest  of  unexampled  severity  and  duration.  The 
French  revolution  began  in  1789,  and  rapidly  advanced  to  a  consumma- 
tlin  in  the  execution  of  Louis  XVL,  1793.  At  this  period,  a  great 
Bomber  of  demociutical  Bociclira  existed  in  Britain,  for  the  pnrpose  nf 
cAitaining  a  reform  in  parliament ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
ipprehension  of  Kfines  at  home  BimilaT  lo  those  which  had  so  fearfully 


oordingly  ordered  to  (|uii  England,  which  was  tmmedinlely  foflowed  by 
a  deolaiation  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  conventiooi  while  Pitt 
formed  alliances  with  the  powers  who  had  already  declared  sgaintt  the 
republican*.     The  Hal  military  operations  oc  <!■«  Continent  were  tinGk- 
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voamble  to  England  and  her  bIUm;  but  Fiance  lost  oJI  her  cofonik. 

fosspBsions;  herflceu  wetu  defeaied  by  Howe,  179-1,  and  by  Nelson, 
798;  three  expeditionB  lo  Ireland  fulled;  Jprvis  vanquished  a  Spanish 
tquadran  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  the  Dutch  nary  was  aDalhilawd  by 
Duncan  si  Campcrdown,  1797.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  lak^n 
tmta  Holland,  and  Trinidad  from  Spain.  A  mutiny  of  the  Cliannel 
fleet,  1797,  was  furtunslely  composed  without  loss  to  tlie  nation;  wbila 
a  reiiBlibn  in  Ireland,  1798,  was  speedily  suppressed,  and  a  body  of 
French  troops  sent  to  aid  the  insurants  taken  prisoners.  At  the  Banta 
time,  with  tne  Tiew  of  attaching  Ireland  still  more  closely  to  the  Dritidi 
onivrn,  an  incorporating-  union,  similar  to  that  formed  wkh  Scotland  ■ 
eoitury  before,  was  effected,  IBOI,  by  which  that  country  became  «■ 
integral  part  of  the  empire,  Emd  George  III.  aasunied  the  title  of  ao*^ 
reign  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Biitab  and  Ireland. 

"  Nino  fears  of  pcice  had  ennbled  CrciiBritwa  to  recover,  in  a  greal  de|7a*, 
the  losses  and  Bibauslion  of  ilio  American  war.  If  «he  had  lo»t  one  empire  in 
ibe  Weeti^rn.  nhe  had  gaini?d  anolhcT  in  the  Eastern  world:  the  wealth M  India 
began  lo  paat  into  her  bosom  ;  and  a  Utile  island  in  ihc  woal  of  Europe  alratdr 
exercised  a  ewnj  oier  realms  more  ciienilve  than  iha  gmis  of  Roma  bad 
reduced  lo  suWoclion.  A  vast  rcTenue,  amounting  to  £7.000,000,  was  alreadr 
derivGd  from  her  Indian  pasaessioris ;  and  although  nearly  llio  whole  of  thia 
BTDBt  aum  woi  Bheorbsd  in  iheir  cosily  ealabtuhment,  yet  her  ruleis  alrcidjr 
loaked  forward  with  conHdent  hope  to  (he  period,  now  never  likely  lo  ha 
reallieil,  when  the  empire  of  Hindostan.  instead  of  being  as  beretorure  a  burden, 
should  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  iho  ruling  statr ,  and  the  wealth  of  India  reidljr 
become  that  aiiaa  of  gold  lo  Briiajn  which  it  had  long  proved  to  numbera  la 
her  children.  Her  national  debt,  amounting  to  .£241,000.000.  and  occuianing  an 
annual  charge  of  £9,317,000,  was  indeed  a  aevere  burden  u[wn  iho  industry  of 
the  people;  and  the  laiaa,  though  light  in  comparison  of  what  bare  been 
imposed  in  later  timos,  wore  BiiH  ielt  as  oppressive;  but.  nevorlhclen.  Iba 
lawarcea  of  iha  stale  had  augmented  to  an  extraordinary  degree  daring  tin 
npose  which  had  prevailed  since  the  conclusion  of  Ihe  farmer  contest.  Com- ' 
meice,  agriculture,  and  manufacluro,  had  rapidly  increaacd ;  the  trade  with 
the  indepeodent  slDtea  of  North  America  hsd  been  found  to  exceed  what  bad 
been  enjoyed  with  them  when  in  a  slate  of  colonial  dependence;  and  iha 
incesB^nt  exertions  of  ever;  individual  to  better  hii  condition,  bad  produced  a 
aurprising  effect  upon  the  accumulation  of  capital  and  the  aiaie  of  public  crediL 
The  three  per  ceiils..  front  57  d1  iha  close  of  the  war,  had  risen  to  99 ;  and  tba 
oversowing  wmlth  of  the  capital  was  already  finding  its  way  into  the  moat  dr- 
euious  foreign  trades  ind  haiardaus  dtaiant  inveatnientB.  The  national  revenna 
amounted  to  iriG.OOO.OdO,  and  the  army  included  33.000  soldion  in  the  British 
iitee,  besides  an  equal  force  in  ihe  East  and  Wcsl  Indies,  and  tbirty'Sti  regi- 
meOlB  of  yeomanry ;  but  iheso  forces  were  rapidly  sugmenled  after  the  com* 
meocament  of  ihe  war,  and,  before  179Q,  the  regular  army  of  Briustn  amounted 
to  206,000  men,  including  42,000  miiiiia.  Mote  than  half  of  this  force  waa 
required  for  the  service  of  the  colonics;  and  experience  has  proved  that  Britain 
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Sorope.  The  real  strength  of  England  consisted  in  her  inexhaustible  wealth, 
fa  the  pubhc  spirit  and  energy  of  lior  people,  in  the  moral  influence  of  centurtea 
of  glory,  and  in  a  lloBl  of  141  ships  of  the  line,  which  gave  her  the  undisputed 
command  of  the  seas." — Alison  s  Hittery  ofOa  French  Eitolttliim,  vol.  i.  p. 


Win  or  THB  SpANisn  SttccessioN. — Scarcely  had  the  treaty  of  Rya- 
wick  (jiven  peace  to  Europe,  and  promised  a  period  of  repose  to  tha 
Hha-i«ted  rt^^oureea  of  the  French  empire,  ere  ihe  elemeots  of  a  new 
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■tniggle  Bioee,  destined  to  destroy  the  long  eupremacy  of  her  ambitiou* 
■oi^ieign,  and  to  cloud  hi«  declining  tnys  wilh  rain  and  disfislei 
Charles  U.,  king  of  Spain,  was  now  on  the  hrink  of  the  graTe,  wJlhoQt 
uij  immedinle  successors,  and  the  nearest  heira  to  (he  Ihrons  were  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  on  behalf  of  his  second  son  the  Archduke  Charles ; 
Philip,  duke  of  Aiijou.  grvindaon  of  Louis;  and  the  Prince  of  Bavsria, 
also  a  relative  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  at  first  agreed,  with  the  consent 
of  the  English  monarch,  to  partition  the  Spanish  lenitoiy  among  tlie 
contending  claimants ;  but  this  arrangement  wad  al  once  set  aside  when 
it  was  found  thai  Charles  11.  had  bwjoeaLhed  the  entire  succeasion  to 
the  French  prince,  1700.  The  new  monarch,  supported  byliisgrand- 
(alher,  was  immediately  aciinowledired  by  the  people  as  Philip  V. ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  Germany,  England,*  sna  Holland,  formed  an 
oQensive  alliance,  which  was  afterwards  joined  by.  Prussia,  Portugal, 
and  SaTo^,  1701,  War  now  broke  out  in  all  quarters;  the  imperialists, 
under  Pnnce  Eugene,  invaded  Italy,  where  the  French  were  signally 
defenied ;  while  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  appointed  to 
lead  the  armies  of  Iho  allies  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  compelleil 
BouAlers,  the  French  general,  to  retreat,  and  captured  Venio,  Kure- 
monde,  and  Liege.  The  Ironsury  of  Louis  was  exhausted,  end,  to  add 
to  his  distresaeB,  a  formidable  insurrection  of  the  Protestants  took  place 
in  tiie  Cevennes,  1703;  while  in  the  same  year  his  fleet  was  utterly 
destroyed  at  Vigo  by  the  English  and  Dutch.  The  sig-nal  defeat  at 
Blenhcinl,  1704,  was  noit  year  followed  by  the  almost  complete  con- 
quest of  Spain  by  the  Archduke  Charles  anil  the  Earl  of  Peterborough; 
■nd  though  these  conquerors  were  in  1707  defeated  at  Almanza  by  the 
forces  of  Philip  V.,  under  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  a  natund  son  of  James 
n.,  Lonia  had  still  to  regret  the  disaster  at  Ramillies,  which  placed  the 
entire  Netherlands  at  ibe  feel  of  his  enemies,  and  the  deciaiTe  battle  of 
Turin,  gained  by  Prince  Eugene,  which  almost  annihilated  his  Italian 
•nny,  1706.  An  abortive  nilempt  to  invade  Scotland  in  behalf  of  the 
Bluans,  and  the  defeat  of  Oudenarde,  1703,  which  appeared  to  open  the 
way  to  Paris,  now  forced  the  French  monarch  to  sue  for  peace;  but  the 
demattds  of  the  allies  were  so  exorhiiant.  that  he  reaolved  to  hsxard  an- 
other campaign,  in  which  he  was  ai^nnllv  discomfited  by  Mariborough 
at  Malplaquet,  1709.  Again  he  solicited  an  accommodation.  oQerlng 
yet  more  favourable  conditions,  which  wete  still  haughtily  rejectpd ;  and 
the  total  min  of  this  once  powerful  |irini:-e  seemed  impending,  when  the 
Bccesiion  of  the  Tories  to  office  in  Enjjhnd,  in  1711,  deprived  Marlbo- 
rough of  his  command,  while  the  Archduke  Charles  in  the  same  year 
became  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  thus  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of 
■Saira.  The  European  powers  were  even  more  unwillinn  to  see  Spain 
in  the  hands  of  Anstria  than  in  those  of  the  Bourbons,  ana  the  cause  of 
Philip  V.  having  now  gained  a  dt^ided  preponderance  in  that  country, 
peace  was  at  length  signed  at  Utrecht  with  England  and  the  other  allies, 
1713,  and  in  the  following  year  with  the  emperor  at  Rasladt.  By  these 
treaties  the  right  of  Philip  to  the  Spanish  crown  was  recogni^,  but 
with  the  stipulation  that  Spain  and  France  should  never  be  united  under 
one  sovereign;  while  England  recpived  la^  tcfritoties  in  America 


•elf  died  in  1715. 
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Loaifl  XIV.  was  a  great  but  a  bad  aovereign,  and  his  reign  i  rored  a  aooret 
of  incalculable  evils  tu  Frantic  and  to  Europe.  His  moat  valuable  qualities- 
power  of  applicaiion  to  business,  quickness  in  discovering  and  ap^ying  the 
abiliiies  of  others,  and  skill  in  attaching  them  to  his  service;  even  (he  senti- 
intriit  uf  religion  whicli  he  seems  to  have  possessed — became  with  him  the  mere 
iiiittrunients  of  ambition  and  intolerance.  In  his  long  reign  of  acventy-two 
years,  he  reared  the  fabric  of  absolute  monarchy  in  France ;  and  the  ruling 
principles  uf  his  government,  uniformity  and  centralization,  survived  even  the 
storms  of  the  revolution.  With  him  began  the  great  military  system  of  Europe ; 
and  his  immense  standing  armies,  clothed  in  uniform,  and  armed  with  the 
bayonet,  set  a  fatal  example  to  surrounding  states.  From  1672  he  maintained 
a  force  of  184),000  regulars  ;  and  afterwards,  including  the  marine,  there  were 
in  arms  not  fewer  than  450, (KK)  men.  The  revenues  of  his  kingdom  were  at 
the  same  time  raised  to  the  enormous  sum  of  thirtv  millions  sterling;  and  at 
his  death  be  bequeathed  a  debt  of  more  than  two  tuousand  millions  of  hvres. 
Unhappily,  his  abilities,  by  no  means  extraordinary,  were  nevertheleas  of  4hat 
theamcal  and  showy  cast,  so  likely  to  create  admiration  in  an  excitable  people : 
a;id  to  the  passion  for  false  ^lory  engendered  during  his  reisn  may  be  traced 
that  course  of  events  which,  in  the  next  century,  after  unparalleled  bloodshed, 
placed  France  once  more  prostrate  beneath  a  military  despotism. 

The  REGEifcr,  1715. — Louis  XV.,  grreat-grandson  of  the  former  bo- 
▼ereign,  and  nephew  to  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  was  a  feeble  infant  on  hii 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  regency  in  consequence  devolved  on 
Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  been  nominated  to  that  office  by  the 
will  of  the  late  king.  The  regent,  though  regarded  as  a  man  of  unprin- 
cipled character,  began  with  several  salutary  measures.  He  reformed 
many  of  the  most  glaring  abuses  of  the  late  reign,  liberated  a  number 
of  individuals  who  had  for  years  been  immured  in  the  prison  of  tho 
Bastile ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  reduced  the  army,  enforced  economy, 
and  endeavoured  to  maintain  peace  in  Europe.  This  was  partially  dis- 
turbed by  the  ambitious  projects  of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  prime-minister 
of  Spain,  who  wished  to  displace  the  regent,  and  recover  the  Italian 
territories  given  up  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht;  but  Philip  was  speedily 
«d  to  dismiss  the  priestly  statesman  and  accede  to  the  Grand  Alli« 


forced 
ance,  1720. 


Mississirn  Scheme,  171S. — Meanwhile,  the  disorder  in  which  he  had  found 
the  finances,  and  the  grievous  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  induced  the  duke  to 
listen  to  a  wild  project  propoutided  by  the  celebrated  John  Law,  which  even- 
tually involved  the  nation  in  wide-spread  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  This  plan  con 
siKted  in  the  establishment  of  a  bank  of  issue,  the  snares  of  which  were  offered 
to  the  national  creditors  in  exchange  for  their  stock ;  while,  with  the  view  of 
inducing  the  public  to  purchase  these  shares,  the  bank  was  conjoined  with  fc 
company  having  a  monopoly  of  trade  with  the  Mississippi  territory  and  Canada 
to  the  former  of  which  great  numbers  of  planters  ana  artisans  were  removed 
for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  other  produce,  1718.  In  the  following  year, 
the  East  India  and  Senegal  Companies  were  incorporated  with  the  Mississippi 
Company  ;  and  the  prospect  of  the  advantages  thus  held  out  was  so  great,  that 
its  stock  speedily  rose  1200  per  cent.  The  corporation  had  now  obtained  the 
farming  oi  the  entire  public  revenue?  and  an  exclusive  privilege  of  coining,  and 
had  actually  advanced  large  sums  to  government  in  payment  of  the  national 
debt.  In  1720,  its  stock  rose  to  the  enormous  height  of  2050  per  cent. ;  but 
this  was  the  climax  of  the  delii»ion :  the  hopes  ot  profit  were  found  to  be 
erroneous,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  tne  bank  suspended  payment  of 
its  notes.  By  this  step  thousands  of  wealthy  persons  were  reduced  to  indigence, 
and  Law  retu'ed  in  disgrace  to  Veniae,  where  he  died  in  poverty.  The  same 
period  was  conspicuous  for  a  calamity  of  a  different  kind,  the  plague  at  Mar- 
Miilea,  by  which  fully  half  of  the  inhabitants  were  swept  away  i  an  ev«D* 
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The  regenl  died  in  1733,  at  which  period  Itie  joung  kiog  came  of  age  i 
knd,  bj  £e  advice  of  Ihe  Duke  of  Bourbon,  now  bccoms  piimc-mlniElf  r, 
he  was  induci'd  lo  mam'  ihe  PrJnceBS  Maria,  dauglitec  of  Stanislaus, 
Di'lling  of  Poland,  who  had  taken  refuga  in  Fiance,  IT'^5.  The  duke 
was  diamissed  in  1736,  to  make  wa;  foe  the  Cardinal  Fleury,  a  man  of 
pacific  dispo«ilion,  and  poMessiag  great  Influpoce  over  the  niind  of  the 
king.  The  cardinal  made  every  exertion  to  resioro  order  in  Ihe  finances, 
Bud  promote  the  revival  ofcredil  and  commerce,  endeavouring  with  this 
vbw  lo  maintiin  peace  in  Europe.  Nevertheless,  a  war  broke  out  in 
1733  asainst  Rusaia  and  Auslrin  on  behalf  of  i^tanislaus ;  but  the  real 
■Irenglli  of  France  was  directed  towards  iUily  and  ihe  Rhine,  at  ths 
Intlei  of  which  ihe  Analrians  under  Piince  Eugene  uere  oppoaed  bjr  ihe 
Duke  of  Berwick,  who  fell  while  taking  ihe  toun  of  Philipaburg,  1734. 
In  1  aly,  also,  the  French  nrnis  were  auccfssful  under  Marshal  villars 
who  united  his  forces  with  ihose  of  the  King  cf  Sardinia,  and  reduced 
Milan  with  various  other  strong  places ;  while  Naples  was  overrun  and 
conquered  by  a  Spanish  army  undtr  Don  Carlos.  A  treaty  was  at 
length  concluded  at  V  ienna,  1735,  by  «  hich  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  was 

S'ven  to  the  exiled  Polish  monarch,  to  revert  U>  Fnnce  on  his  death,  ana 
spies  and  ticity  were  ceded  lo  Don  Carlos,  thereby  estiibUahing  a 
ihiiil  Bourbon  dyausiy  in  Europe. 

By  the  peace  Just  concluded,  France  had  become  a  parly  lo  ihe  famous 
Pragmatie  Sancli'an,  guaranteeing  Iha  Austrian  successimi  to  the  Princess 
Mana  Theresa,  daughter  of  the  Empernr  Chsrlrs  Vi.  But  on  Ihe 
death  uf  that  sovereign  in  1740,  Lnuia,  in  utter  ilisregaid  of  ibese  obli- 
galions,  and  aeainal  ihe  ndviee  of  Fleury,  agrtvi  to  assist  the  Kleetor 
of  Bavaria  in  his  cluima  lo  her  inhcriianer.  and  thereby  involved  him- 
snir  in  a  war  with  Drilain.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Hungarians  and 
AuGtrisns  Hi  favour  of  iliHi  youthful  queen  frusiralrd  all  the  designs  of 
her  enemies  j  the  French  and  Bavarians  wrre  expelled  from  Bohemia, 
end  they  were  alto  defeaied  at  Dutiingen  by  the  Knglish  under  George 
II.,  1713.  .  The  death  of  the  cardinalin  the  same  year  freed  ihe  king 
from  the  restraints  which  his  wise  and  viriunus  chamcler  imposed; 
and  he  declared  h<?  would  henceforth  govern  without  a  minister.  The 
conquest  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  now  became  the  chief  object  with 
Louis,  vsherB  his  forces  under  Marshal  Sane  defeated  nl  Fonlenoj,  with 
great  slnuehler.  tlie  allied  army  of  Englsnd,  Austria,  and  Holliind,  led 
by  the  Duk«  of  Cumberland,  1745.  Two  subsequent  campaigns  were 
0]ually  favourable  to  France;  but  her  arms  were  unfortiinale  in  Italy, 
'      "         ■    '  ■  ■        ■  ,  threi,iened   her  color---  '- 


her  fleets  had  been  annihiljted,  a 


India  and  America,     [n  these  circumstanecs,  a  trcaly  was  al length  ci 
oludcd  at  Aix-la-Chapellc,  1748,  all  partii-a  agreeing  lo  a  mutual  resliui- 
tion  of  conquests. 

France  now  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  pence  nearly  seven  years,  dis- 
turbed, however,  by  factions  among  the  clergy;  and  ilie  kinE  aban- 
doned himself  to  Ihe  control  of  his  mistrcBs.  ihe  Marchioness  uf  Puniiia- 
dout.B  vulirarand  ambitious  woman.  Bui,  in  I7!i5,  in  consequence  of 
certain  disputes  as  to  the  boundary  between  Canada  and  the  Biilish 
Mttlements,  a  contest,  known  as  the  Seven  Years'  War,  broke  nut  be- 
tween France  and  England,  in  which,  entirely  reversing  tbe  piavious 
41 
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State  of  paitics,  the  fonner  united  with  Austria,  while  the  latter  allied 
herself  witli  Frederick  of  Prussia.  The  events  which  followed  are 
noticed  under  England  and  PRCt»siA  ;  and  it  may  suffice  to  repeat,  that 
at  the  peace  of  Paris,  17(i3,  France,  utterly  prostrated,  surrendered  the 
whole  of  her  American  and  African  territories,  besides  various  islands 
in  the  West  Indies.    Her  Anances,  too,  were  in  a  state  of  deplorable  con- 

!  fusion ;  while  the  monarch,  abandoned  to  the  most  shameless  proflieacj, 

j  j  formed   a  iiarcm  after  the  fashion  of  Eastern   sultans,  on  which   be 

\  squandered  vast  sums.     The  Duke  of  Choiseul,  his  last  able  roini6ter» 

;  by  whose  advice  the  Jesuits  had  been  expelled  from  France  in  1764, 

attempting  to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  degradation,  was  banished 
from  the  court,  1770;  while  the  remonstrances  of  the  provincial  parlia- 

I  ments  were  stifled  by  the  strong  hand  of  arbitrary  authority.    The  king 

died  in  1774,  having  previously  lost  his  eldest  son,  the  dauphin,  in  1765, 
who  left  three  sons,  afterwards  known  as  Louis  XVI.,  Louis  XVIII., 
and  Charles  X. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  one  of  the  most  contemptible  and  odious  charoctera 
in  French  bistory,  formed  an  ominous  and  fatal  sequel  to  that  of  his  predecessor. 
The  wasteful  extravagance  and  boundless  ambition  of  the  former  monarch  were 
at  least  gilded  by  the  lustre  of  his  earlyr  victories ;  but,  under  his  successor,  the 
nation  was  destined  not  merely  to  see  its  laurels  fade  before  the  ascendency  of 
England,  but  to  lament  the  perversion  of  the  revenues,  drawn  from  an  exhausted 
and  famishing  people,  to  maintain  the  unveiled  debaucheries  of  the  court.  The 
nobility  and  higher  clergy,  exempted  from  taxation  and  possessed  of  exclusive 
privileges,  trampled  on  the  inferior  orders,  and,  while  following  the  example  of 
corruption  thus  held  out,  lent  a  greedy  ear  to  the  sensual  philosophy  now  be- 
come fashionable  with  all  classes.  These  causes,  added  to  an  empty  exchequer, 
a  debt  of  four  thousand  millions  of  livres,  impolitic  restrictions  even  on  internal 
trade,  general  poverty,  national  humiliation,  and  universal  discontent,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  fearful  explosion  which  took  place  under  his  unfortunate  suc- 
cessor. 

Louis  XVI.,  1774. — ^The  new  sovereign  was  about  twenty  years  of 
age  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  having  married,  in  1770,  the 
Archduchess  Marie  Antoinette,  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria. 
The  natural  disposition  of  the  king,  which  was  amiable  and  virtuous, 
led  him  to  put  a  stop  to  the  scandalous  depravity  of  the  court,  and  he 
was  sincerely  anxious  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  people ;  but, 
though  possessed  of  considerable  industry  and  application,  his  mind 
was  weak  and  irresolute.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  restore  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris,  exiled  in  the  previous  reign ;  and  the  management  of 
the  finances  was  intrusti?d  to  Turgot,  an  enlightened  minister,  who  pro- 
posed many  salutary  reforms.  But  his  measures  being  opposed  by  the 
nobility,  and  even  by  the  parliaments,  who  feared  that  their  importance 
would  be  lessened  by  thcnj,  the  timid  monarch  was  induced  to  dismiss 
him  in  177G,  and  transfer  the  office  to  Neckcr,  a  Swiss  Protestant,  also 
an  able  and  well-intentioned  man.*      Notwithstandinrr  financial  cmbar- 


♦  From  the  dictates  of  his  own  natural  dippo9itinn.  however,  Lnuia  effected  much 
1  partial  food.    Ho  prant«*d  liberty  oT  irnde  in  c<)rn  between  one  province  and  another 

;  made  reforms  in  the  administration,  abolished  vnrioiH  feudal  exactions  and  the  practice 

I  of  torture,  established  some  dpproe  of  economy  and  order,  and  set  a  conspicuous  example 

i  of  il  in  the  manajr^rmeni  of  his  own  household.    He  also  extended  freedom  of  worship  to 

:  ,  tlM  Protestants  ;  and  demonstrated  on  th»»  whole,  that  if  he  could  have  followtd  thf  bent 

of  Ilia  own  heart  and  understanding,  France  misht  have  had  cause  to  rejoice  in  the 
"^  ratlier  tlian  to  lament  the  calamities  of  his  roisn. 
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i,  the  French  marine  had  been  brouelil,  by  eitranrdinarj  exer- 
lions,  neail;  to  an  equality  with  ihat  of  Kngland ;  and  when  tlie  Ame- 
ncan  colonies  or  the  latter  country  began  Iheir  struggle  for  Independence, 
the  people,  burning  to  wijie  out  tlie  disgraces  of  the  former  content, 
eagerly  clamoured  lor  war,  to  which  the  king  reluclantly  consented.  A 
treaty  of  commerce  and  alliance  was  accordingly  signed  between  France 
and  the  United  Stales,  177S ;  hoalilities  were  declared,  and  a  bodj  of 
■miliaria,  under  the  Marquis  La  Fayette,  sent  out  to  aid  the  colonuls. 
The  chief  events  of  this  struggle  have  already  been  noticed ;  and  it  msjr 
■ufliee  to  elate,  that  its  consequences  to  France,  besides  a  great  a^n- 
Talion  of  financial  difEcultles,  were  conspicuous  in  the  general  difiusion 
of  those  republican  principles  which  had  been  imbibed  by  the  army 
during  their  service  in  Ameriea. 

The  RevoLDTiON. — Meanwhile  M.  Necker  had  been  doomed  to  ahaia 
the  fate  of  his  predecessor,  from  nearly  the  same  causes,  1781 ;  and  in 
1783,  Calonne,  supposed  ic  be  a  more  pliant  personage,  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  Af^r  various  unsuccessful  cfTotis  to  meet  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  position,  the  minister  nt  length,  1787,  resolved  upon  naaeni- 
bling  the  A'alablu,  a  number  of  influential  persons  nominated  bj  the 
king,  to  whom  he  proposed  a  measure  for  taxing  the  whole  landed  pro- 

Eerty  in  the  nation,  includinv  that  of  the  nobles  and  clergy.  But  this 
ody,  being  entirely  composed  of  territorial  proprietors,  at  once  rejected 
the  proposal ;  Calonne  resigped ;  and  Louis,  after  vainly  employing 
several  succcsBive  advisers,  at  length  recalled  Necker,  1788.  Thie 
statesman  now  declared  that  the  only  resource  left  was  to  assemble  the 
states-general,  n  body  consisting  of  the  three  orders,  clergy,  nohiliiy,  and 
commons  or  third  estate,  which  had  not  met  since  1611  ;  and  ihey  were 
accordingly  convoked  in  May_  1789  at  Versailles,  The  king  had  pre- 
viously agreed  that  the  deputes  of  the  third  estate  should  equal  in  num- 
ber those  of  the  other  two  orders ;  and  immediately  after  Ihtir  meeliog, 
the  commons  made  a  proposal  that  the  three  estates  should  assembTe 
end  deliberate  together,  lliis  being  at  first  refused  by  the  nobles  and 
clergy,  the  commons  declared  themselves  Thi:  Nntionat  Jaembly,  and 
at  length  succeeded  in  forcing  the  others  to  join  them  in  one  common 
ball. 

A  fearful  excitement  now  prevailed  in  Paris  and  thronghoul  the  coni>- 
try,  which  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  imprudence  of  his  majesty  in 
dismissing  Necker,  July  11,  the  only  individual  near  him  whoronliniied 
to  retain  public  confidence.  The  nobles  of  the  court,  headed  by  the 
king's  brother,  the  Count  d'Artois,  were  occupied  in  collecting  troops 
(rem  all  quarters  arouiul  Tersaitles  and  the  capital ;  while  the  Parisians, 

ioined  by  a  portion  of  the  regular  army,  whose  pay  was  (neatly  inarrear, 
brmcd  Uiemselves  into  a  body  called  the  national  guard.  On  the  14ih 
Jtilj,  this  newly  organized  force,  accompanied  by  a  vast  concourse  of 
the  lowest  people,  atormetl  the  Bastile,  and  massacred  the  governor  and 
his  lieutenant  I  simultaneous  insurrections  against  the  mansions  of  the 
wealthy  occurred  in  the  provinces;  and  the  princes  of  the  blond  and 
many  of  the  nobility,  thorouf[hly  alarmed,  hastened  to  leave  the  country. 
The  perplexed  monarch  again  recalled  Necker ;  but  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  populace  was  shared  liy  the  assembly,  which  now  proceeded  in  iu 
task  of  legislation  with  an  absurd  and  fata]  rapidity.  On  the  night  of 
the  4ib  of  August,  every  incorporate  and  vested  right  in  tlie  kingdom 
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wa5  cancelled  by  a  single  vote;  and  on  the  20th  September  Louit  wai 
compelled  to  sanction  a  decree  by  which  the  entire  royal  authority  wat 
•wept  away,  and  France  virtually  created  a  republic,  with  an  hereditarr 
ma^strate  having  the  re^al  title.  The  exciUMnent  in  Paris  still  increased, 
fomente J  by  various  demagogues  and  the  miseries  of  a  famine ;  and  on 
the  6tli  of  October,  a  mob  from  that  city  attacked  the  palace  uf  Versailles, 
massacred  the  guards,  and  compelled  the  king  and  his  family,  at  the  j  I 

peril  of  their  lives,  to  remove  to  Paris,  whither  the  Nationa.  Assembly 
also  repaired.  On  the  very  same  day  the  famous  Club  of  the  Jacobins 
beo^an  its  sittings. 

During  the  year  1790,  the  royal  fmiily  remainod  in  the  Tuileries,  in 
a  condition  no  way  different  from  that  of  prisoners,  constviiitly  disturbed 
by  alarms  of  insurrection  and  rumours  of  foreign  war;  while  the  assem- 
bly continued  tlieir  labours  for  the  new  organisation  of  the  country.  On 
the  16th  June,  they  abolished  hereditary  titles  and  every  distinction  of  |i 

rank;  and,  in  November  following,  passed  a  decree  ejecting  from  their  l| 

benefices  all  those  of  the  clergy  who  refused  to  swear  to  the  new  order  li 

of  things.     Necker  had  now  resigned  and  departed  from  the  country,  ^i 

an  example  which  had  already  been  set  by  most  of  the  nobility  and 
higher  classes;  and  the  unfortunate  monarch,  left  alone  to  contend  with 
a  storm  of  democracy  which  he  had  neither  courage  to  allay  nor  genius 
to  direct,  also  attempted  to  escape,  June  1791.  He  was,  however,  stopped 
and  brougrht  back  to  Paris  r  and,  in  {September  fullowinor,  the  assembly 
presented  to  him  the  new  constitution  in  a  complete  form,  .which  he 
swore  faithfully  to  observe.  That  body. now  dissolved  itself,  declaring 
at  the  same  time  that  its  membeis  should  not  be  eligible  for  re-election 
to  the  ensuing  LegUlativt  JSssembli/,  which  commenced  its  sittings  on 
the  1st  October.  This  new  body  was  almost  wholly  made  up  of  persons 
holding  republican  principles;  the  majority  being  connected  with  the 
Jacobin  Club,  while  the  more  moderate  party,  led  by  Brissot  and  other 
deputies  from  the  Gironde,  were  found  in  the  end  altogether  destitute  of 
influence.  They  began  by  confiscating  the  property  of  the  emigrants 
and  banishing  the  nonjurmg  priests ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  king 
was  treated  with  marked  disrespect,  and  even  forced  to  dismiss  a  num- 
ber of  his  guards.  At  this  period,  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  monarchs, 
alarmed  by  the  progress  of  democracy  in  France,  assembled  a  large  force 
on  the  frontiers;  the  assembly  declared  war  ac^ainst  them  in  April  1792; 
and  in  July,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  commander  of  tlie  combined  armies, 
issued  a  violent  manifesto,  declaring  his  intention  to  reinstate  the  royal 
authoiity,  to  treat  the  authors  of  the  late  changes  as  rebels,  and  even  to 
subject  the  capital  to  military  execution.  This  arrogant  declaration  ex- 
cit^  general  resentment,  and  drove  the  populace  of  Paris  to  absolute 
phrensy.  On  the  10th  August,  they  attacked  tho  Tuilcries,  massacred 
the  Swiss  guards,  and  compelled  the  king  and  his  family  to  take  refuge 
in  the  hall  of  the  assembly,  whence  they  were  immediately  after  trans- 
ferred as  prisoners  to  the  old  palace  of  the  Temple.  The  gaols  of  Paris 
now  contained  large  numbers  of  recusant  priests  and  others;  and,  on  the 
adyance  of  the  allies  into  France,  bands  of  furious  ruflians  burst  into 
these  places  of  confinement,  and  massacred  their  unfortunate  inmates  in 
cold  blood,  2d  Sept. ;  similar  scenes  were  also  enacted  in  the  chief  cities 
of  the  provinces. 

Tub  Rcpubuo.— The  Legislative  Assembly  now  gave  place  to  a  new 
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io.ly  tsmiMl  Ihe  Nalinnal  Conmnlion,  which,  on  the  liral  dnjr  of  ite  iiiiing, 
nbfogalcd  the  ronalilulion,  and  declared  Ffanee  a  repuhlic ;  shortly  after, 
they  invitej  Ihs  people  of  all  nationa  to  overturn  their  existing  goiem- 
menU.  and  offered  them  prolection.  The  Jacobin  or  Mountain  party,* 
led  by  Uanton  and  Robcapierre,  were  now  the  ruling  power;  and  the 
falo  of  the  unfortunate  prieonera  in  the  Temple  v/a»  not  long  in  being 
decided.  On  the  dlsi  January  1793.  after  a  mock  trial  b^  ihe  conven- 
tion the  king  was  led  oat  to  execution ;  an  act  of  graluitoua  atrocity, 
which  at  once  arrayed  against  France  the  moral  sympathies  ofniankiDd, 
and  provoked  a  coalition  among  all  tbe  powers  of  Europe,'}'  By  ttiia 
time,  however,  the  revolutionary  authorities  had  assembled  numeroaa 
and  well-appointed  armicis;  and,  in  17^*2,  General  Dumouriei,  who  had 
been  opposed  lo  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  aller  compelling  that  leader  to 
retreat  Iron)  France,  gained  a  viclory  at  Jemappea,  which  gave  him  pos- 
session of  all  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  In  the  beginning  of  1793,  war 
was  declared  a^ins.  England,  Spain,  and  Holland ;  whieli  last  country 
was  immedinlely  invaded  by  Duniouriez,  who,  however,  soon  after  de- 
sorted  to  ths  allies ;  but,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  French  had  still  the 
ascendency  in  Flanders,  and  their  srmies  on  the  Rhine  were  eaually 
successful.    The  city  of  Lyons,  having  revolled,  was  taken  by  the  re- 

tublican  troops  after  a  siege  of  tvro  months,  and  became  llie  scene  of 
orrible  atrocities ;  Ihe  people  of  La  Vendee,  who  had  risen  in  bebnlf  of 
royalty,  after  being  entirely  overcorne  in  the  field,  were  massacred  in 
Ihousaiida ;  while  the  seaport  of  Toulon,  which  had  been  taken  by  tbe 
English,  was  recovered,  chiefly  through  the  skill  of  a  young  ofSccr  of 
artillery,  Napoleok  Bonipabti,  a  native  of  Corsica.  The  ruling  spiiia 
oflhisextraordinaryepoch,  known  as  the  REiaoor  Txrhoh,  and  charao 
teriied  equally  by  intense  vigour  and  wild  ferocity,  were  Robespierre 
and  Camot,  tbe  heads  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  To  the  latter 
was  intrusted  the  chief  control  of  militsrj  operations;  while  the  former 
directed  the  confiscatioDs  and  maasaries  perpeimtcd  by  those  sanguinary 
courts  which  had  been  established  in  the  capital  and  principal  cities  for 
the  trial  of  persons  accused  of  disaffection.  As  if  to  deroonsirale  the 
close  alliance  between  crime  and  irreligion,  the  convention,  in  October 
1793,  passed  a  decree  prohibiting  the  worship  of  God ;  busts  were  erected 
in  tlie  public  places  to  various  infidels ;  while  a  great  festival,  equally 
absurd  and  impious,  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  apotheosis  of  tbe 
Goddess  of  Reason.  In  little  more  than  a  year,  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
of  Paris  had  sent  1108  persons  to  the  guillotine,  inc4uding  nearly  the 
'    '         '   -    '■'     -  ■■------■-•-•-   -^     Tnly  l79^,^^obespierre 


whole  moderate  part  of  the  convention;  while,  by  July  l79^,  Robespiei 
had  procured  the  execution  of  a  great  number  of  his  former  associates, 
heaioes  nearly  a  thousand  other  victims.  At  length  the  remniulng  mem 
bers  of  the  convention,  each  fearful  of  being  the  next  sacrifice,  united 
Against  the  dictator,  who  was  himeelf  executed  on  Ihe  38lh  July  17944 
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The  DiBBCTOBT*— The  fall  of  Robetpiflm  placed  tue  oireetiCMi  af 
aflaira  in  the  hands  of  more  moderate  men;  but  Camot  atill  had  tlw 
eontrol  of  the  military  operations,  which  were  proaeeuted  with  the  mne 
energy  and  success.  The  republican  fleet,  indeed,  had  been  deetroved 
by  Lord  Howe,  June  1794,  and  their  possessions  in  the  Wast  Indies 
taken  by  the  British ;  but,  by  the  bnnnning  of  1795,  Holland  was  en* 
tirely  overrun  and  incorporated  with  France ;  their  Tietories  in  CSermany 
forcud  Prusshi  to  a  humiliating  peace ;  corresponding  triomphs  in  Spain 
led  to  the  same  result  with  that  country,  foll>wed  next  year  b^  an  alli- 
ance offensiye  and  defensive.  In  October,  the  convention  terminated  its 
extraordinary  career,  and  was  succeeded  by  an  ezecutiTe  government  of 
five  directors,  Barras,  Camot,  Reubell,  Reveillere-Lepaux,  and  Letomw 
neur,  and  two  lenslative  bodies ;  the  one,  composed  of  350  memberSi 
was  denominated  the  Council  of  Ancients,  the  other  was  called  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred.  The  emigrants  were  forthwith  invited  to 
return,  and  the  clergy  to  celebrate  the  worahip  of  that  divine  Being 
whom  France  had  at  length  consented  to  recognise  as  supreme.  Austria 
and  England,  and  some  of  the  Italian  states,  were  now  tne  only  powers 
who  continucKl  the  contest ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1796,  the  directory  sent 
three  great  armies  into  the  jfield,— that  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse,  under 
Jourdan ;  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  under  Moreau ;  while  the  command 
of  the  army  destined  for  Italy  was  intrusted  to  Bonaparte,  who,  some 
time  before,  had  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  directory  by  sup- 
pressing a  revolt  of  the  sections  in  Paris.  The  first  and  second  of  these 
armies,  opposed  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of 
his  time,  maintained  the  campaign  in  Germany  with  various  fortune ; 
but  the  success  of  that  under  Napoleon  was  little  less  than  miraculons. 
After  defeating  the  Austrians  in  various  successive  enffagements,  and 
plundering  the  states  of  Northern  Italy,  he  succeeded,  Tebruary  1797, 
in  capturing  the  strong  city  of  Mantoa,  whence  he  instantly  crossed  the 
Alps  and  marched  at  once  upon  Vienna.  The  danger  of  his  capital  now 
forced  the  emperor  to  negotiate ;  in  October  the  peace  of  Campo  Formic 
was  concluded,  by  which  the  Austrian  Netherlands  were  ceded  to 
France,  and  Milan,  Mantua,  Modena,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara  formed  into 
a  mere  dependency  called  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  The  conversion  of 
Genoa  into  the  Ligurian  Republic  speedily  followed ;  in  1798,  Rome 
was  taken  oossession  of,  and  the  pope  deposed;  while  an  unprovoked 
invasion  or  Switzerland  terminated,  after  a  brief  but  desperate  stnigele, 
in  the  imposition  upon  that  country  of  a  constitution  on  the  model  of 
that  established  at  Paris. 

England  was  now  the  only  enemy  of  France;  and  the  design  of 
attacking  her  vast  empire  in  India  became  a  chief  object  with  the  direo- 
tory.    Apparently  with  this  view,  and  possibly  also  to  get  rid  of  a 

Smeral  whose  talents  and  towering  ambition  began  to  excite  alarm, 
onaparte,  in  1798,  was  despatched  from  Toulon  to  E^pt  at  the  head 
of  40,000  men.  On  his  way  thither,  he  obtained  possession  of  Malta; 
successfully  eluded  an  En^ish  squadron  under  Nelson,  which  had  been 
sent  to  watch  his  proceedings ;  and,  on  the  5th  July,  landing  at  Alex^* 
andria,  he  took  that  city  by  storm,  while  the  fleet  remained  at  anchor  in 
Aboukir  Bay.  On  the  Ist  of  August,  the  English  Admiral  hove  in 
sight,  and  on  the  same  evening  began  an  engagement  which  utterly 
annihilated  the  French  squadron,  and  shut  up  £eir  army  within  the 
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limiU  of  Egypt  No v^rtheUM,  Napoleon  soon  mndshimMilf  maslerof 
Ibe  entire  ccunlryi  oikI  marched  into  Palestine,  where  he  Itiid  siege  to 
the  town  of  Acre ;  but  ibe  pasha  liaving  intrusted  the  command  la  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  &n  officer  in  the  British  navy,  the  place  was  bo  obstinately 
defended,  that  lie  wmb  forced  to  raise  tlie  siege.  He  thou  retreated  into 
Egypt,  wher*,  encounleting  n  Turkish  army  which  had  been  sent  from 
ConiUntinopIe,  he  utterly  destroyed  it  hi  Ahoukir,  July  1799.  But  ha 
had  no  iatenlioii  of  remaining  in  this  distant  country,  istilitled  from  the 
great  events  then  transacting  in  Europe.  The  Aiisirinns,  encoumgtHl  by 
Nelson's  victory  at  Aboukir,  had  again  taken  the  field,  and,  aided  by  u 
Rassian  army  uudei  ^uwarrow,  tecoveied  pnssession  of  the  whole  of 
Italy.  BonapartR  accordingly  returned  to  Ffnnce,  Ipaving  his  army 
under  the  coniinand  of  General  Kleber  i  and,  on  the  10th  or  November, 
al\er  various  intrigues,  succeeded  in  overtutning  the  directory,  and 
obtaining  the  supreme  power  by  the  title  of  First  Conaul. 

The  downfkl  ofihe  directon'  snd  ihe  linsl  triumph  nfils  nblait  mililary  chief. 
Urminated  the  gr^al  drama  of  the  revolulion,  by  hir  iho  mosl  remarksbte  and 
imporianl  eveni  in  modern  hiitory.  In  England  i1  tended  anqueilionahlj  to 
r«lard  ifae  progresi  of  conililuiional  httenj,  by  fumishine  ils  aniuTinlaii  wiih 
Ibe  eirongeu  argumenia  against  concession  lo  Iho  popular  voice.  Siill, 
ous  ohsinctea,  perhnpt  oiheiwi«  inaurmoun 
of  Europe  gradually  prepared  for  hnponan 
vrhich  ihe  wealihy  middle  and  commercial  rlsEscB  1 

■nd  influence  of  a  prejudiced  arislocracy.  'I'lie  most  iminedialD  consequences 
in  France  wern — 1.  The  abolilioa  of  feudal  righii  and  the  privileges  ofpriino. 
gnulure ;  3.  Equality  in  iha  eye  of  the  law  ;  3.  Tha  aiiahlishment  of  inde- 
pendent tribunals  for  the  adminislralion  of  juslicei  4.  National  repreienlalion 
wiih  laiBliDn ;  i.  Liberty  of  ihe  press,  and  religious  loleraiion ;  6.  The  iboji- 
;  7.  The  division  of  provinces  inio  depsrlmanta.  The  fallowine 
-.-...  so  nppuand  amidst  Ifaa  storms  of  llus  period:  —  The  Naiiotiu 
Guard.  Iho  Innilulo.  tba  Jury  ;  hut  this  lyt,  adopted  froni  England,  does  not 
•ncoead  in  a  land  even  yet  imperfecily  prepared  for  conalilntional  hberly. 

SPAIN. 

Tlie  will  of  Charles  11  in  favour  of  the  young  Duke  of  Anjou,  though 
mainly  obtained  through  tlie  successful  intrigues  of  his  grandfather  Louis 
XIV.,  ■eema  to  have  been  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by  the  majoriOr  of 
the  Spaniards;  and  the  Bourbon  prince  was  nl  once  proclaimed  as 
Pbilip  V.  throughout  the  European  and  transatlantic  possessions  of  the 
monarchy,  1700.  In  the  long  war  which  followed  with  Austria  and 
England,  the  people,  aided  by  a  body  of  French  troops  under  the  Duke 
flf  Berwick,  remained  steadfast  to  tiietr  sovereign;  until 


Ir  sovereign;  until  at  length  that 

Kneral  totally  routed  the  rival  claimant  at  Almania,  1707,  and  placed 
lilip  in  urtdislurbed  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Peninsula, 
Catalonia  alone  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  conleit, 
however,  of  which  a  notice  has  already  been  given  under  Fbirck,  con- 
tiiNed  sii  years  lor.fter,  the  seat  of  war  being  chiefly  Italy  and  tie 
Netherlands;  and  Spain  of  course  shared  in  the  signal  humi'l-aiion  which 
it  entailed  oti  the  French  king.  The  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Raatadt, 
1713,  1714,  stripped  her  of  all  her  Europnn  dependencies,  and  secured 
lo  England  the  strong  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  an  acquisition  which  .tlial 
muntry  has  ever  since  retained.  This  struggle  was  also  fatal  in  a  great 
imunre  to  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  for  Philip  who  had  been  eduen- 
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ted  i:i  the  despotic  principles  of  liis  ^ndfather,  and  was  long  ruled  bj 
French  counsellors,  succeeded  in  abrogating  the  free  coDatitutioim 
enjoyed  by  the  various  provinces,  and  the  country  became  more  than 
ever  uniU'd  into  one  uniform  and  absolute  monarchy. 

Thi3  death  of  the  qu(^en,  Maria  Louisa,  in  1714,  terminated  the  French 
influence  in  Spain.     Alberoni,  nn  Italian  Jesuit,  and  a  person  of  bold 
and  unscrupulous  character,  had  been  appointed  envoy  from  Parma  to 
the  court  of  Madrid,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  about*a  marriage  between 
i  Elizabeth  Farncse  and  Philip.     This^princess  speedily  showed  her  de- 

1  termination  to  command  both  her  consort  and  his  kingdom ;  she  igno-  ^ 

:  miniously  turned  off  the  Princess  Orsini,  the  chief  favourite  of  the  late  i 

I  queen  and  also  of  his  majesty  himself;  while  Alberoni,  the  agent  of  her 

!  elevation,  was   successively  made   prime-minister,  a  cardinal,  and    a 

•  grandeo  of  Spain.    The  influence  of  these  two  ambitious  individuals 

I  soon  became  apparent  in  numerous  cabals  to  set  aside  the  treaty  of 

j  Utrecht,  and  thereby  secure  to  Philip  the  reversion  of  tHfe  French  crown 

and  the  recovery  of  his  lost  dominions  in  Italy.     At  the  same  time,  it 
I  must  be  acknowledofed  that  the  internal  administration  of  the  cardinal 

was  characterized  by  a  wisdom  and  vigour  long  unknown  to  the  Span- 
iards ;  his  endeavours  to  promote  general  improvement  and  increase  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  colonies,  did  much  for  the  restoration  of  the 
country ;  and  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  he  would  not  have  perse-  '  • 

▼ered  m  this  judicious  course,  had  not  the  imperious  character  of  the  I 
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queen  precipitated  hostilities.  These  at  length  broke  out  on  the 
of  Louis  XIV.,  1715  :  a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  France  for  the  over- 
throw of  Orleans  and  the  appointment  of  the  Spanish  sovereign  to  the 
regency  of  that  kingdom ;  an  armament  was  despatched  against  Sar- 
dinia, which  was  conquered  in  three  months ;  ana  an  expedition  was 
even  fitted  out  to  invade  England  on  behalf  of  the  Stuarts.  But  the 
formation  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  1718,  rendered  all  these  designs 
abortive  ;  and  Alberoni,  who  had  thus  drawn  on  himself  the  deep  resent- 
ment of  France  and  England,  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  and  com- 
pelled to  take  his  departure.  However,  in  the  peace  which  followed, 
1720,  the  reversion  of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Tuscany  was  secured 
to  the  queen  and  her  heirs.  j 

In  17*24,  Philip  abdicated  his  crown  in  favour  of  his  son  Louis  ;  but  !  - 

this  prince  having  died  a  few  months  after  of  tho  smallpox,  he  again  j 

resumed  the  government.     The  real  motive  for  this  singular  step  seems 
to  have  been  the  hope  of  thereby  succeeding  Louis  XV.,  whose  health  ! 

was  very  precarious,  on  the  throne  of  France,  an  attempt  which  would  J 

not  have  been  permitted  while  he  remained  king  ol  Spam.  The  ambi- 
tion of  the  queen  was  therefore  again  directed  towards  Italy ;  and,  on  } 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Polish  succession  war  in  1733,  hostilities  were 
declared  against  Austria,  and  an  army  under  her  son,  Don  Carlos,  was  ! 
sent  thither.  He  speedily  made  himself  master  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
acquisitions  which  were  ultimately  secured  to  him  by  the  peace  of  1736, 
though  at  the  expense  of  her  majesty's  patrimonial  territories,  the 
duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  which  were  surrendered  to  the  emperor. 
In  1739  war  broke  out  with  England  in  consequence  of  some  disputes 
as  to  the  contraband  trade  with  America ;  and  in  the  following  year 
Spain  took  part  in  the  attacks  on  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria;  neither  of 
which  contests  was  conducted  with  much  spirit.  Philip,  who  had  long 
Vsbourcd  under  a  hypochondriacal  malady,  died  in  1746. 
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PiuiinAHD  VI.  had  nianied  ju  1799  the  Princess  Barbara  of  Porlugal , 
ud  he  hftd  the  good  fortune  to  recover,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle 
171S,  the  duchj  of  Panoa  and  oihei  lerritoiies  in  Italy,  bb  b  principality 
fur  bis  ha1f-b[oiber  Philip.  The  reraaindir  of  his  reign  was  happily 
barren  of  nhut  are  called  ureat  events,  exhibiting  little  beyond  a  contest 
belween  the  English  and  French  agcnta  in  support  of  the  policy  of  their 
reapective  eoarts.  In  following  the  bent  of  his  natural  dispositioD, 
he  preserved  a  strict  neutrality,  and,  aided  by  his  excellent  miniBter,  the 
Manjuis  of  Ensedada,  uriginally  a  peasant,  devoted  himself  to  heal  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  war.  alleviate  the  burdens'  of  the  people,  encourage 
agriculture,  and  re-establish  order  in  the  finances.  The  revenues,  whick 
under  Charles  11.  bad  scarcely  amounted  to  thirty  millions  of  reals,  e» 
ceeded  in  1750  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  althoaah  many  taxes  had  been 
reduced  or  abolished.  At  his  death,  in  1759,  hnltift  about  three  mllliani 
sterling  in  the  royal  treasury,  and  a  nary  augmented  to  fifty  ships  of 

Don  CbiIos,  kinv  of  Naples,  succeeded  his  brother  Ferdinand  by  the 
title  of  Charles  111.  At  this  time  Fiance  and  England  were  engaged 
in  the  celebrated  seven  years'  war,  from  which  Spain  for  a  time  kept 
aloof,  but  was  at  length  drawn  into  it  by  signing  Ihe  treaty  with  the 
ormer  country,  known  as  the  Family  Compact,  I7C1,  An  immedlata 
rupture  with  England  was  the  conse<[uenee ;  and  Potiu^l,  refusing  to 
iacrifice  her  alliaitce  with  that  power,  was  unsuccessfully  invaded  by  a 
Spanish  army.  The  English  fleet  captured  Havannab,  with  a  numerous 
squadron  and  great  booty ;  the  Philippine  Islands  also  fell  into  their 
hands.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1763,  by  which  Florida  was 
ceded  to  Great  Briiaiit,  Charles  occupied  himself  with  the  interior  im- 
provement  of  his  kingdom,  and  societies  or  the  promotion  of  the  arts 
and  agriculture  sprung  up  over  all  llie  Peninsula.  The  roads,  which 
had  previously  been  so  bad  that  no  public  carriage  was  in  existence, 
were  greatly  improved ;  the  canal  of  Aiagon,  begun  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  was  continued ;  and  the  revived  manufacluies  of  cloth  and 
glass  became  equully  celebrated  and  valuable.  In  17G6,  some  popular 
tumults  occurred  in  Madrid  and  olhei  places,  which  with  very  little  ap- 
pearance of  probability  were  ascribed  to  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits; 
and  that  order  was  in  consequence  summarily  banished  in  the  following 
year.  Various  other  measures  were  adopted  to  limit  the  influence  of  the 
church  and  the  power  of  the  Inquisition;  while  military  schools  were 
founded,  and  great  exertions  made  to  restore  the  navy,  which  had  sufler- 
•d  severely  by  the  disastrous  contest  of  1761 ;  so  that  the  Spanish  fleets 
became  important  auxiliaries  to  those  of  Franco  during  the  American 
"    r,  1779.     Charies  died  in  17Sa,  sincerely  reeretled  by  his  subjects. 


whose  happiness  and  nrosperily  bad  been  grfally  promotwl  throughout 
hia  whole  reign,  both  by  his  own  exertions  and  by  those  of  his  eiiHghl- 
•ned  minisleia,  Aranda,  Cainpomanes,  and  Floridnblar 


3  forty  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the  throne. 
The  commencement  of  his  government,  which  coincides  with  the  epoch 
of  the  French  revolution,  seemed  to  promise  a  continuance  of  the  wipe 
policy  of  his  father;  but  Godoy,  a  favourite  of  the  queen,  having  suo> 
ceeded  Floridahlanca  in  power,  soon  involved  the  country  in  a  new 
euecr  rf  misfortune.  In  1793,  the  convention  declared  war  against 
faloi,  on  the  ground  that  be  bad  improperly  interferoil  in  the  internal 
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oonceims  of  France;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  joined  y^iin.  xeal  in 
the  crusade  again?>t  that  country.  A  contribution  of  fully  three  miiliont 
sterling  being  voted  towards  the  expenses  of  tlie  war,  Roussillon  was 
invaded  by  the  united  armies  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  but  in  1794  the 
French  entered  Catalonia,  and  compelled  Godoy  to  conclude  an  ignomi- 
nious peace.  The  next  sti-p  of  the  favourite,  who  had  obtained  the  sin- 
Sular  title  of  Prince  of  the  Peace,  was  to  conclude  an  offensive  and 
efensive  alliance  with  the  revolutionary  leaders,  by  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  each  state  should,  in  case  of  war,  receive  from  the  other  the 
aid  of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and  24,000  troops.  The  necessary  result 
of  this  measure  was  an  immediate  rupture  with  England,  in  which  the 
Spanish  fleets  were  destroyed,  the  islands  of  Trinidad  and  Minorca 
wrested  from  her,  and  her  colonial  and  foreign  trade  nearly  ruined.  The 
dominions  of  Charles  now  became  little  better  than  a  French  dependency; 
Portugal,  having  refused  to  submit  to  a  similar  degradation,  was  invaded 
by  an  army  of  40,000  men,  commanded  by  Godoy  in  person,  compelled 
to  cede  the  fortress  of  Olivenza,  and  to  close  her  ports  against  England, 
1801. 

6ENEAL0GT  OF  THE  SPANISH  BOURBON  FAMILY. 

L  Philip  V.,  t.  of  Louis  (dauphin),  b.  1683,  k.  1700,  abd.  IJth  January,  rest.  Gth 
I  September  1724,  d.  1746. 


^-  : — ^ 

1.  LoDii  I.,  b.  1707,  3.  Ferdinand  VI.,  b.  1711.  4.  Cuarlks  III.,  b.  171S 

i  !  k.  1724,  d.  1724.  k.  1746.  k.  1759. 


5.  Charles  IV.,  b.  1748 
k.  17tJ8,  abd.  IKld. 

6.  Ferdinand  VII..  h.- 1784  •«  Maria  Antoinette, 
d.  of  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Sicily,  18)2,  k.  1808. 

^.  ^ 


7.  Maria  Isabella  II.  (minor),  1833,  q. 


PORTUGAL. 

The  reign  of  Peter  II.,  of  nearly  forty  years'  duration,  enabled  Porta- 
eal  in  some  measure  to  recover  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  foreign 
domination  and  the  hostilities  by  which  it  was  terminated;  but  the 
country  could  hardly  have  attained  its  former  eminence,  even  though 
the  government  had  been  more  wisely  administered  than  it  actually  was. 
From  this  time  may  be  dated  her  commercial  relations  and  alliance  with 
England.  In  1703,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  the  British  ambassador, 
Mr.  Methuen,  which  secured  important  advantages  to  both  countries, 
and  the  Portuguese  were  induced  to  take  part  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession.     Peter  was  succeeded  in  1706  by  his  eldest  son  John  V.,  a 

Srince  of  moderate  abilities,  under  whom,  nevertheless,  some  vigour  was 
isplayed  in  relation  to  foreign  aflfairs,  and  various  attempts  were  made 
fcrthe  promotion  of  internal  welfare,  by  restricting  the  enormous  powers 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  promoting  trade  and  manufactures.  That  body, 
however,  were  much  too  formidable  to  allow  the  object  to  be  eflfectually 
attained ;  and  although  the  national  revenues  were  considerably  im- 
proved, yet  immense  sums  were  squandered  on  the  sumptuous  monas- 
tery of  Mafra,  and  in  obtaining  permission  from  the  Pope  to  institute  a 
patriarch  of  Lisbon.  John  V.  also  patronised  literature;  in  1714  he 
bounded  the  Portuguese  Academy,  anc  in  1720  that  o^  History. 
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JuvpH  I.  succeeded  bis  father  in  1760.  Bnd  choso  fbr  his  minister  llie 
bold  and  cnterpriBicj;  Don  Curvaltio,  afterwards  Marquis  of  PomliBl. 
The  spirit  of  reform  and  improvemem  which  had  h'een  developing  iwelf 
in  Spain  now  also  became  aclive  in  Portugal ;  and  this  atalesman,  emu- 
lating Aranda  and  Floridablanca,  was  indefatigable  in  his  eflbita  to 
restore  its  ancient  prosperity.  Industij  of  bU  binds,  commerce,  and 
education,  received  tiis  allention  and  support ;  absurd  sumptuarjr  Ibwi 
were  abolished,  pirac;  was  checked,  the  rronliers  were  fortified,  and  the 
uray  legiilorlj  paid.  The  JcBuils  and  the  nobility,  who  had  exercised 
«  dangerous  influence  under  the  ]>Tccedinf;  reign,  were  vigorously  attack 
•d,  sometimes  with  a  degree  of  violence  not  allogellier  prudent.  Several 
of  bis  measures,  too,  were  rcfruhied  by  the  narrow  news  of  political 
economy  prevalent  at  the  time ;  the  monopoly  of  the  Oporto  Wine  Cera 

Enny,  intended  to  deprive  England  of  some  of  Ihn  benelits  she  derived 
'om  the  MelbuentrealTi  being  equally  detrimental  to  the  native  growers. 
In  the  midst  of  his  vanous  plans,  a  lerrihle  earthquake  (November  1755] 
occurred  at  Lisbon,  by  which  nearly  the  entire  city  waa  thrown  down, 
and  about  15,000  perBons  perished  in  the  ruins.  For  some  ysari,  Ihp 
allention  of  Pombal  was  mainly  occupied  with  endeavours  to  repair  the 
ravaees  of  this  friicbtful  event;  but.  In  175^,  he  renewed  hifhostilily  to 
the  Jesuits,  resolving  even  on  their  expulsion  from  the  kingdom.  Some 
trifling  colonial  disputes  with  Spain  had  revealed  the  immense  influ^ce 
acquired  by  these  fathers  among  the  Indians  of  South  America,  and  a 
plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  king  having  about  this  lime  been  disco- 
vered, was  charged  without  n  shadow  of  evidence  to  ilieir  instigation. 
The  order  was  accordingly  proscribed  and  banished,  with  orcumelnnce* 
of  hardship  and  cruelly  which  adlx  an  indelible  stigma  upon  the  memory 
of  this  minister.  After  the  signing  of  the  family  compact  between  Spain 
and  France,  1761,  Portu^l,  still  adhering  to  the  English  alliance,  was 
exposed  to  invasion;  but  the  war  terminated  honourably  for  the  country, 
through  the  able  measures  of  the  British  general,  1763. 

The  accession  of  Maria,  1777,  terminated  the  ministry  of  Pombal, 
who  had  raised  up  to  himself  many  enemies  among  ihf  nobiliiy,  and 

B'ven  great  offence  lo  the  queen  by  an  attempt  to  impede  hei  succession, 
er  majesty  inherited  all  the  bigotry  of  the  house  of  Bragsnm;  Iha 
ignorant  nobles  and  the  equally  ignorant  nod  slill  more  smbilious  clergy 
soon  regained  much  of  their  former  influence ;  and  he  was  consequently 
condemned  to  perpetual  exile  from  the  court.  Her  first  measures,  how- 
ever, were  sufnciently  popular:  a  number  of  persons  were  released  from 
prison,  white  a  defensive  alliance  with  Spain  secured  the  peace  of  the 
Peninsula  and  terminated  the  colonial  disputes  between  the  countries. 
In  1786,  she  lost  her  husband  Pedro,  which  induced  a  state  of  melan- 
choly that  rendered  her  nearly  incapable  of  public  business ;  the  govern- 
ment, of  course,  foil  Into  great  disorder,  and  fticiion  disputed  the  autho- 
rity of  the  state.  She  ailength  became  entirely  liianne;  and,  in  1799, 
her  eldest  son,  John,  prince  of  Brazil,  was  declared  regent,  with  full 
regal  powers. 

ITALIAN  PENINSULA. 


SlVOV,    PtKDMOBT,    AND    SARDINIA. ViCTOlt    AMABKPB    II.,    duko    0 

"  'Itrecht  reunited  Montfcrrat  .to  Piedmon 
paternal  coronet.     Te  take  pos^esr  it-  o 


Sivoj,  had  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  reunited  Montfcrrat  .to  Piedmi 
and  the  crown  of  Sicily  to  his  patemi  ~  ~ 
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jia  new  kingdom,  lie  passed  into  Sicily  with  all  his  court,  where  Ke  en- 
gafred  in  hostilities  witli  the  Pope,  in  defence  of  the  royal  prerogativet 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  holy  see.  In  1718,  the  Spanish  invasion 
of  this  island  and  the  Quadruple  Alliance  compelled  him  to  exchange 
Sicily  for  Sardinia,  which  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom.  After 
having  long  attracted  the  attention  of  Europe  by  his  enterprising  and 
successful  ambition,  he  resigned  the  crown  to  his  son,  Charles  Kma- 
Nuti.  III.,  1730,  and  retired  to  the  villa  of  Moncalieri,  where  he  died 
two  years  afterwards.  The  new  sovereign  was,  like  his  father,  a  skilful 
warrior  and  politician,  and  equally  true  to  his  own  interest.  By  the 
contests  of  the  Polish  and  Austrian  successions,  he  obtained  considera- 
ble augmentations  of  territory.  From  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to 
his  death  in  1773,  his  reign  exhibits  no  remarkable  event;  the  place  of 
battles  and  victories  bcin^  occupied  by  useful  reforms,  and  other  endea- 
vours to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  Unfortunately,  this  state 
of  affairs  changed  considerably  under  Victor  Amadeus  III.,  a  prince 
fond  of  show  and  parade;  and  Sardinia,  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  groaned  beneath  the  despotism  of  its  viceroys  and  the  continu- 
ally augmenting  weight  of  abuses  engendered  by  a  corrupt  administra- 
tion. $ 

Tuscany. — Cosmo  III.  grandduke  from  1670  to  1723,  left  his  terri- 
tory in  a  miserable  condition,  loaded  with  debt  and  oppressed  with 
abuses.  His  son,  John  Gaston,  endeavoured  to  compensate  by  the 
pleasures  of  royalty  for  the  constrained  life  he  had  previously  been  com- 
pelled to  lead ;  but,  in  consequence  of  his  ruinous  prodigality,  his  demise 
in  1737  wlis  esteemed  a  fortunate  event  for  his  people.  As  he  died 
without  heirs,  the  duchy  was  conferred  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
on  Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine,  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  who,  becoming 
Emperor  of  Germany  some  time  afterwards,  allowed  the  interests  of 
Tuscany  to  fall  into  neglect.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor,  his  second 
son,  Peter  Leopold,  succeeded  him  as  grandduke,  17G5,  under  whose 
wise  and  paternal  government  the  prosperity  of  the  country  began 
gradually  to  revive. 

The  Two  Sicilies. — After  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  divided,  by  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and 
Rastadt,  between  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  who  took  the  continental 

fortion,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  Victor  Amadeus,  who  obtained  Sicily, 
n  1733,  these  territories  were  reunited  under  Austrian  masters;  but,  in 
1734,  the  Infant  Don  Carlos  began  the  reconquest  of  them,  which  he 
conipleted  in  the  foUowinsf  year.  He  was  immediately  crowned  king 
as  Charles  VII.,  and  legitimatized  his  title  by  a  wise  and  beneficent 
administration.  His  successor  in  1759  was  Ferdinand  IV.,  a  minor 
eight  years  of  age,  under  the  regency  of  the  able  Tanucci,    The  com- 

Sletion  of  his  majority,  1767,  wa&  celebrated  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
esuits  from  his  dominions.  Ten  years  after,  Tanucci  was  disgraced, 
having  possessed  power  nearly  half  a  century.  An  Englishman  named 
Acton  succeeded  to  his  duties,  but  became  odious  to  the  people  by 
adopting  what  were  thought  too  stringent  measures  for  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  military  force. 

Venice,  under  Francis  Morosini,  had  been  signally  victorious  over 
the  Turks  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.    She  was  sensible 
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df  her  real  feebleneas  and  decline,  and,  during  the  wai  nf  the  Spani*)i 
•ucceuion,  almost  alone  lemoinrd  neulral.  In  1714,  iJie  Oilomun* 
reeivercd  (he  Morea;  and,  in  1715,  the  republia  cunrmrd  its  exertions  to 
tMo  ihe  island  of  Corfu,  ihe  key  on  that  side  to  Italj  and  the  Adriatic. 
Aided  by  the  emperor,  the  rceoveiy  of  tiieir  last  lerritoriea  mtllii  liaye 
Loni  eETected ;  but  the  Austrian  forces  being  required  elaewhere,  Oie 
treaty  of  PaiaarowilE  waa  hastily  concluded  at  the  eipcnse  of  Vpnice, 
nifl.  The  policy  of  this  slaie  waa  to  maintain  an  entire  neutrality, 
which  did  not,  howeter,  preserve  it  from  being  ravaged  by  Ihe  eonlrnd- 

a  forces  of  1733.  In  like  manner,  during  tlie  war  between  the  Turka 
Russiana  in  17G8,  it  aided  with  neither  parly,  confining  its  eieniona 
to  a  few  ill'dirccted  e^oru  against  the  piratea,  whose  tributary  it  eveti- 
tuiUly  became. 

States  of  trb  Cbi'bcit. — Clement  XI.,  ITOO,  issued  the  celebrated 
hull  Unigenitut,  which,  during  helf  a  century,  caused  so  many  ridiculous 
disputes  and  odious  persecutions.  A  tribunal  established  in  Sicily  by  n 
manifesto  of  Urbjin  II.  led  to  serious  dUrprences  with  iha  king  of  (hat 
island,  1713;  but  they  were  terminated  in  a  shnrt  time,  Bekkdict  XIII., 
1T34,  a  model  of  all  Christian  virtues,  weakly  abandoned  tlie  govem- 
inent  to  the  Cardinal  Bencvento,  who  unworthily  abused  hia  confidence, 
causing  an  annua!  deficiency  of  130.000  Roman  crowns.  The  very  day 
of  this  ponlilT's  death  was  signalised  by  a  risinff  of  the  populace  to 

Eunish  the  minislerand  his  agents.  Benedict  XIV.,  1741,  esteemed 
)r  hia  moderation,  terminated  the  Jansenlal  dispute,  and  settle  Ihe  difTer- 
ences  of  his  predecessora  willi  the  courts  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Sicily,  and 
Sardinia.  In  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  the  nrutrality  of  hia 
terrilorjes  was  violated,  for  which  ha  received  a  irifling  compensation 
ifter  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Clement  Xll].,  174f),  got  inlo 
trouble  with  all  Ihe  princes  of  the  Gourbon  family  by  an  interdict  be  had 

Sohiiifhed  againPt  the  Doke  of  Parma :  France  neJEed  upon  Avignon,  the 
Jng  of  Naples  look  Itenevenlo,  and  Spain  threalened  to  appropriate 
tlie  church  revenues.  Hia  troubles  were  further  increased  by  the  anii- 
ncerdotal  imirit  oftho  times,  manifceied  principally  by  the  expulvion  of 
the  lesuits  from  the  various  states  of  Rurope.  Clement  XIV.  (Ganga 
nelii),  I7G0,  one  of  the  wiscai  men  of  the  age,  yielding  finally  to  neces- 
sity, published  a  bull  abolishin);  the  order  of  Jesuits, — a  condcacension 
which  was  repaid  by  Ihe  resliiutlon  of  Benevento  and  Avignoiu  The 
early  part  of  Ihe  long  reiijn  of  his  successor,  Pips  VI.,  1774,  was  occu- 
pied with  acts  of  charily  or  useful  labours ;  in  founding  asylums  fot 
indigent  youne  females  and  hoapitala  for  the  friars  charged  with  the 
education  of  the  people,  clearing  out  the  port  of  Ancona,  and  draining 
die  Pontine  matahes. 

ConauU:  Sbmondi's  Iialian  Hipublica.  ' 


Joaipa  I.,  son  of  Leopold,  having  been  elected  kin^  oftne  Romans  m 
1690,  al  once  socceeded  to  the  imprial  honours  on  his  father's  death  m 
ITOS.  The  long  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  already  noticed  ander 
PuncE,  was  then  at  its  height,  and  formed  of  course  ihe  mosi  prominent 
efen*  of  his  reign,  internally  distinguished  by  a  arise,  tolerant,  and  ho- 
mane  administraliDQ.     Hia  brother,  the  compelilor  for  the   throna  of 
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Spain,  succeeded  him  in  171 1  as  Oharlcs  VI.,  and  thaa  led  to  the  temu 

nation  of  a  contest  which  had  wcll-nieh  ruined  France,  and  exposed  manj 
parts  ot*  Europe  to  bloodshed  and  derastation.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
1713,  the  actual  conclusion  of  the  war,  was  confirmed  by  him  at  Raatadt 
the  next  year;  by  it  he  obtained  the  Spanish  Nethnrlands,  except  the 
Dutch  barrier  towns,  with  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sardinia;  this  last  being 
afterwards  exchanged  for  Sicily. 

The  conquest  ot  the  Morea,  achieved  in  1715  by  Aehmct  111.,  led  the 
emperor  to  form  an  alliance  with  Venice  against  the  Turks,  in  which 
Prince  Eugene  gained  fresh  laurels.  He  signally  defeated  them  at 
Peter waradin,  and  afterwards  captured  Belgrade  and  a  great  part  of 
Servia,  which  with  other  places  were  formally  ceded  by  the  Porte  to 
Austria,  1718;  while  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  take  advantage 
of  this  contest  to  recover  her  lost  territories  in  Italy  was  frustrated  by 
the  Quadruple  Alliance.  I3ut  the  main  concern  of  the  emperor  was 
directed  to  the  choice  of  a  successor  in  his  hereditary  dominions.  With 
this  view,  he  issued  in  17*21  the  famous  Pragmatic  Satiction^  or  funda* 
mental  law  regulating  the  order  of  succession  in  the  Austrian  family ; 
by  which,  in  default  of  male  issue,  Charles*  eldest  daughter,  Maria 
1  heresa,  and  her  descendants  after  her,  were  called  to  that  vast  inherit- 
ance. This  regulation  was  guaranteed  by  all  the  German  princes  and 
several  of  the  European  powers ;  and  various  intrigues  and  alliances 
were  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  generally  recognised, — that 
with  his  old  enem^,  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  1725,  being  not  the  least  extra- 
ordinary. But  this  temporary  alliance,  it  is  well  known,  w^as  speedily 
dissolved,  and  Charles  returned  to  the  party  of  the  maritime  states.  The 
latter  years  of  his  reign  were  greatly  agitated  hy  these  causes,  by  dis- 
putes respecting  Parma  and  Piaccnza,  and  by  the  war  which  arose  out 
of  the  Polish  election,  1733.  He  afterwards  engaged  with  Russia  in 
hostilities  against  Turkey,  1738  ;  but  his  army  met  only  with  reverses, 
and  the  peace  of  Belgrrade,  signed  in  the  following  year,  deprived  Aus- 
tria of  all  the  acquisitions  she  had  obtained  in  1718.  This  humiliation 
accelerated  the  death  of  the  emperor,  which  took  place  in  1740.  He 
was  a  patron  of  letters  and  science,  founded  a  public  library,  and  be^n 
a  cabinet  of  medals.  In  the  hereditary  states  he  formed  new  and*im- 
proved  roads,  and  endeavoured  to  stimulate  manufactures  and  commerce 

By  great  exertions,  Charles  VI.  had  procured  for  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion the  guarantee  of  all  the  chief  European  states;  and  therefore,  as 
well  as  by  right  of  blood,  Maria  Theresa  was  the  undoubted  sovereign 
of  the  Austrian  dominions.*  But  she  soon  experienced  the  incfficacy 
of  treaties  when  opposed  to  the  presumed  interests  of  rulers.  She  had 
hardly  taken  possession  of  the  inheritance  when  her  right  was  disputed 


brother;  and  by  the  King  of  Spain,  on  a  most  recondite  genealogy; 
while  Frederick  of  Prussia  put  forth  a  groundless  claim  to  the  province 
of  Silesia,  and  the  Sardinian  monarch  demanded  the  duchy  of  Milan. 

*Thi8  princcM  had  married,  in  1738,  Pranci!*,  diiki*  of  Lorrain*.*.  afterwards  pranddnke 
of  Tusc.iny,  where  the  and  her  hiinband  were  rcoidinif  at  hrr  fniher'8  dnath.    The  Ilt 
ritnrics  boqueathed  to  h»>r  by  that  ovcnt  wrre  lliinfrary,  Bohfrnia,  l^pper  and  I^ower 
Auitria  Silesia,  Siyria,  Carinthia,  Carniola.  Bureau,  Briifsan,  tho  Tyrol,  Friuii,  Milan, 
rarma,  Piacenxa,  the  Netherlands,  and  part  of  Swabia. 
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OdIv  EngUnd  sad  Holland  remBini<il  fatthful  to  Iheir  enfageauasui, 
Tieaerick  at  ooce  took  the  iniuative  in  the  contest  bj  invidiiig  the  pro- 
rhtce  he  bed  clauned  i  while  he  ofTered  Maria  Theresa  bis  IHendihip  «d 
OonJitian  of  (eceiTing  its  iinoonditioaal  Burronder. — b  piopoMl  wKiofa 
■he  uiBgnaniiiiciuslT  »lecl«d.  Tba  elector  of  ^ivaiia,  on  liis  part, 
vsiiited  hj  Frrncn  »uiiliari«e,  invaded  Austria  and  Bohemia,  and, 
pueliiD)(  bis  troops  to  the  very  gBtss  of  Vienna,  farced  the  queen  to  flee 
ttaai  her  capital.  Repairing;  toNun^rj,  abc  convoked  the  diet  at  Pre*- 
,bnrg,  and  aopeared  in  the  nudsl  of  the  assembly  with  het  bfast  son  io 
brer  arm*.  Uy  an  elo(|iient  and  hean-stirring  addrras,  she  awakened  the 
raUiDsiHun  of  that  chivalrous  nation;  the  barona,  drawing  tlieir  Ewoids, 
Ewore  to  defend  their  Bovereign  to  tho  last :  and  Uie  whole  mililary  foioA 
pf  Hcngarj  was  speed ilr  marshalled  around  her.  Under  Prince  Chftdea 
.ofLonaine,  her  brother-in-law,  and  GenerBl  Kereahuller,  thpse  biare 
tfoopa  speedily  drove  the  French  and  Bavariana  out  of  the  hereditary 
Hales,  wilh  the  cicenlion  of  Bohemia,  which  «titl  reuiuined  in  the  bands 
of  (lie  enemy ;  bat  tbey  were  unable  to  prevent  the  election  of  Charles 
Albert  to  the  itapeiial  crown,  which  was  courerred  on  him  by  the  diet 
orF^8Dkfor^  1749,  under  the  title  of  Champs  VII. 

Haiia  Thcre«B  wa«  now  compelled  to  purchase  peace  with  tho  Pms- 
Rian  monarch  bv  the  aunendar  of  Silesia.  She  was  able,  at  the  same 
im»,  to  ooDclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Sardinia  against  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  who  were  theroby  kepi  in  check  on  the  side  of  Italy ; 
while  the  fanner,  under  Broglio  and  Belleislc,  blockaded  in  PraigDe, 
offered  Io  surreiuJei  (heir  conquesta  in  Bohemia  for  permission  to  retire, 
,Uld  were  si  length  forced  Io  a  diaastmns  retreat.  Nevertheless,  in  1744, 
Frederick  again  took  the  field  a{>aiiiat  the  queen,  demandine  additional 
ternloriea;  but  the  ileetor  of  Sa»ony.  who  had  made  an  alliance  with 
hOTi  sent  teinforcements,  which  obliged  the  Prussians  to  cvacuale  Bohe- 
piawith  the  loss  of  i!0,000  men.  In  1745.  Chailea  VII.  died;  sod 
(he  queen,  whose  fortunes  were  now  decidedly  in  the  awendant,  not- 
vitbsiaiiding  the  victory  achieved  by  Prance  over  her  English  affies  at 
Ftelenoy,  gained  the  highest  point  of  her  ambition  in  the  elevation  of 
ber  husband  bb  Fbancib  I.  Io  the  Imperial  honosrs.  In  Italy,  the 
Aotrian  and  Piedmontese  troops  obtained  great  advanlageB ;  io  IT46, 
Ihey  won  the  battle  of  Piac«n(a  agaiost  the  French  and  Spaniards,  anu 
occupied  Genoa,  which,  however,  was  afterwards  lost  through  a  popular 
■  fnaDrrection.  Another  bloody  campaign  todk  place  in  Italy  nnd  FIbd- 
iert,  with  no  decisive  result ;  and  next  year,  1T48,  Ihe  war  was  ler- 
tii)nal«l  by  the  peace  of  AiX'la^hapelle,  securing  to  the  empisM^uewi 
iepeaceiol  poSBession  of  her  doniitjiona,  except  Silesia  alcM^  which 
tCmalned  in  uie  hands  of  t'rederick. 

Maria  Theresa  employed  this  inlerv«l  of  repose  io  raiiDiis  nsoful  >nd 
'  Important  mmanpes  of  internal  reformation,  tPGri>by  aecDring  Eiill  moi* 
ftmly  the  attachment  of  her  varions  mibjiicii.  The  revenues  w*re  ranch 
fnereased,  and  the  army  reorganiied  by  Coiml  ll^iun,  l^^  ;:rf,it  mililnry 
rival  of  Frederick  of  PniRsIa,  while  thechiel'iiri     ;   i     .  ■  .limcrit 

ms  intruBUd  to  Prince  Kauniti.     The  prlni'r  -i^r's 

-  policy  was  the  humiliation  of  Prussia,  np«  ■■!  !  iblo 

■overs  in  Btitope,     Wilh  this  view.  3  le.i'ji  ■  with 

ItBMia,  Maxony,  and  Fmnci^;  While  Englni^i;,  ii«-u  ci  i^.n  "iili  t)i« 
biMtiantioned  conntrf,  promised  her  aid  to  Frederiek,  17Su.  A  ffirful 
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Struggle,  known  u  the  Seren  Ymn*  WV|  wm  010  eooteqiMBoa,  h 
which  the  PruisUo  monarch  had  to  eoDtend  ilmoet  alone  mgainat  ilieie 
formidable  opponents.  It  ended  in  1763,  both  Austria  and  Pnieeia  r^ 
maining  with  the  same  boundaries  as  before.  Two  years  later,  the 
Emperor  Francis  I.  died,  leaving  the  dignity  to  his  son,  who  had  ehortly 
before  been  elected  King  of  the  Romans. 
JosKPB  IL,  though  nominally  emperor,  remained  alto^pether  deetitots 
t  of  real  power  daring  the  lifetime  of  his  mother,  and  was  indebted  to  the 

Aofllnan  armies  alone  for  the  security  of  hit  position.  Henoe  he  may 
1 1  be  said  rather  to  have  acquiesced  in  than  effected  the  infiunoos  paititioa 

of  Poland,  1773,  between  Pmssia,  Russia,  and  Maria  Theresa,  who  her* 
self  seems  to  have  been  foroed  reluctantly  to  agree  to  it  At  all  events, 
Austria  gained  thereby  a  large  accession  of  territory, — a  dienmstance 
which  did  not  prevent  her  from  claiming,  on  the  extinction  of  the 
electoral  house  of  Bavaria  by  the  death  m  Maximilian  Joseph,  1777, 
nearlv  all  the  possessions  of  that  family.  With  the  view  of  enfoicing 
this  demand,  and  regardless  of  the  rights  of  the  undoubted  heir,  Charles 
Theodore,  elector-palatine,  an  Austrian  army  at  once  occupied  the  whole 
electorate.  France,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  however,  remonstrated  against  ! 
thb  appropriation ;  and  Frederick  quicUy  ponred  an  immense  force  into 
: ,  ^  Bohemia,  which  wasted  the  countryeven  to  the  walls  of  Prague.  Hiese 

i '  prompt  measures  led  to  a  peace  at  Teschen,  1779,  by  which  the  elector- 

palatine  obtained  his  inheritance,  though  a  small  portion  of  his  spoils 
was  secured  to  the  emperor.  In  1780,  died  Maria  "nieresa,  the  best  and 
greatest  sovereign  of  her  race,  after  a  reign  of  fiicty  years,  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  the  happiness  of  her  people. 

Maria  Theresa  made  many  important  improvements  for  the  benefit  of  hei 

I  wide  dominions.   In  1776  she  abolished  the  torture  in  the  hereditary  states,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  rural  and  personal  serviees  which  the  Bohemian  peasants 

I I  rendered  to  their  feudal  lords ;  and  fnmi  1774  to  1778  her  attention  was  occupied 
;  I  with  the  establishmenc  of  a  general  system  of  popular  education.    Various 

8ala.ary  regulations  were  enforced  touching  the  temporalities  of  the  derry ; 
I  and  in  Italy  the  art)itrary  power  of  the  Inquisition  was  drenmscribed  wimin 

narrow  limits.  Lombaray,  after  the  long  misrule  of  its  Spanish  governors, 
;  i  experienced  an  em  of  reviving  prosperity  under  her  minister  Count  Firmian, 

!  who  reformed  the  financial  arrangements,  and  protected  the  peasants  fiom  the 

oppressions  of  the  great. 

! '  Joseph  n.,  who  aimed  at  the  reputation  of  a  reformer,  now  undisputed 

mister  of  the  Austrian  territories,  imagined  himself  at  length  able  to 
indulge  his  ambition  abroad,  as  well  as  to  enter  on  his  long-meditatod 
.  {  chanfBS  at  home.    Various  schemes  of  aggrandisement  were  formed  at 

I  the  euNUise  of  Holland,  Turkey,  and  uie  smaller  Germanic  states, 

I  especially  the  exchange  of  the  Netherlands  for  Bavaria;  but  the  inter- 

position of  Franee  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  sneceeded  in  effecting 
^  a  defensive  leagne  among  the  several  princes,  effectually  kept  him  in 
check.  The  innovations  of  the  emperor,  embracing  the  entire  abolition 
of  feadalism,  relifpous  equality,  nniformity  of  government  and  taxation, 
regulardispentationof  justice  to  all  classes,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Grerman  as  a  imi venal  language  throughont  his  dominions,  were  in 
themselves  of  the  most  salutary  description ;  but  they  were  carried  into 
effect  with  an  arbitrary  and  restless  haste  which  gave  great  offence  to 
j !  nations  differing  widely  from  each  other,  and  most  of  them  but  imner-         !J 

' '  fectly  preparsd  for  tneh  sweeping  chaagee.    In  the  Catholie  Netner-  | 
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it  usnget  were  viewdS 
ive  language  produced 
gnat  eicilemetil  in  Hnngarj  and  Bohainin.  In  IT8S,  under  pretext  or 
tD  aJliance  with  the  Empress  CHtherina  II.,  then  at  war  with  Tuikef, 
he  nised  a  large  armj  for  the  invasion  of  that  countiy.  He  conducted 
OM  division  ofit  in  ppraon,  with  tiule  credit ;  but  snotber,  under  General 
Laudon.  succeeded  in  capturing  Belgrade  and  other  fortreauis.  17B9. 
Tlia  disturbnncee  in  Huozary  and  Uie  Low  Countries,  however,  which 
had  been  carried  the  length  of  open  revolt,  and  the  intervention  of  PmB- 
■ia  and  the  maiitime  powers,  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Austifan  arms, 
and  probably  acceleratod  tha  death  of  the  emperor,  which  loolc'  place 
in  1790. 

Joseph  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  LmpoLn  II.,  grandduke  of  Ttis- 
eany,  in  the  hereditary  slates,  and  ahoniy  after  also  in  the  imperial 
lionoiUB.  lliis  prince  had  ffained  a  high  chamcler  in  his  lialian  firinci- 
pality,  and  aoon  displayed  a  laudable  prudence  and  moderalton  in 
^vetning  his  extensive  empire.  He  at  odcb  abolished  the  more  odious 
(QDovations  of  his  hrother,  thereby,  in  some  measure,  securing  internal 
tranquillity  i  placed  himself  on  a  footing  of  amiiy  with  Prussia  and 
ElnglaDd;  and  concluded  an  advantageaus  peace  uith  the  Pone.  The 
most  important  event  of  bis  reign,  which  embraced  Utile  mnre  than 
twelve  months,  was  an  alliance  with  Prussia,  17^,  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gtms  of  French  i^publ  loan  ism,  which  liename  the  precursor  of  conse- 
quences most  disastroua  to  his  country.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  same 
year  by  his  son  PnUKis  11.,  at  a  lime  when  the  discontent  produced  by 
■he  rash  innovations  of  Joseph  had  not  subsided,  and  war  with  Fiance 
appeared  inevitahte.  It  broke  out  in  April  bv  a  declaration  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  ttas  carried  on  for  some  yrars  on  the 
Shine  willi  varied  auccew:  but  the  brilljant  viclories  of  BonaparU 
li>rced  on  the  peace  of  1797.  However,  in  1799,  a  new  coalition  was 
formed  between  Austria,  Russia,  and  England,  and  the  allied  armies 
were  eminently  triumphant  both  in  liniy  and  on  the  Rhine,  when  a  mls- 
IIDdeisIanding  between  the  Austrian  and  Russian  commanders  led  to  tlie 
defeat  of  the  latter  in  Switsfriand  and  bis  subseqaent  withdrawal,  1800. 

GENEALOGY  op  THE  HOtTBE  OP  UAPeBUROLORRAINa 
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orAiutrU,  IHM. 

HOLLAND. 

William  in.,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  in  IG'^9, 
offered  t>-i  the  world  the  singular  spectacle  oTa  mnnareby  and  a  republic 
fovemed  at  the  same  time  by  the  same  indlTiduat ;  and  in  both  capa- 
aitiea  he  was  occupied  with  ono  absorbing  motiyp,  ihni  of  determined 
opposition  to  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  Hardly,  ihelBfore,  was  hu 
Mated  in  his  newly  acquired  sovereignly,  ero  he  appeared  on  the  Con- 
tineni  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  embracing  Germany,  Spain,  Graal 
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BriUio,  and  Holland.  Various  bloody  bat  imdaeiaiTe  campaign 
fought ;  and  though  unable  to  command  that  aaeceaa  which  hia  militaiy 
talents  desonred,  he  had  the  rare  fortune  of  appearing  always  as  for- 
midable after  defeat  as  he  had  been  before  action.  'Phis  contest  con- 
ferred a  high  reputation  on  the  naval  and  military  force  of  Holland  ;  but 
■he  had  at  the  same  time  to  lament  an  increase  of  public  debt  and  the 
diminution  of  trade ;  while  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  1697,  by  whieh  it 
was  terminated,  secured  to  her  no  advantages*  Nevertheless,  tho  states 
readily  became  parties  to  the  Grand  Alliance,  1701 ;  and  William  was 
once  more  preparing  to  lead  the  armies  of  Europe  against  the  French, 
when  his  death  in  the  same  year  left  his  plans  to  be  carried  oat  by  more 
fortimate  leaders. 

Holland,  however,  did  not  neglect  this  opportunity  of  recurring  to  the 
old  government  of  1650:  no  new  stadtholder  was  appointed;  the  su- 
preme authority  was  retained  by  the  states-general,  and  Heinsius,  the 
grand-pensioner,  was  intrusted  with  the  active  direction  of  affairs.  This 
great  man  amply  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  him;  he  ably  co- 
operated with  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  in  the  long  contest  which 
followed ;  and  to  his  assistance  and  counsels  were  owing  in  no  small 
degree  those  masterly  combinations  which  resulted  in  the  splendid 
triumphs  of  Blenheim,  Ramillies,  Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet.  The 
peace  of  Utrecht,  1713,  which  secured  to  Holland  a  strong  barrier  of 
frontier  fortresses,  also  saw  the  republic  raised  to  her  highest  point  of 
influence  and  greatness.  Her  powerful  enemy  had  been  humbleid  to  the 
dust ;  her  commerce  had  revived  amidst  the  struggle ;  her  finances  were 
placed  on  a  satisfactory  footing;  and  surroundmg  states  regarded  her 
with  envy  or  lespecL 

For  a  period  of  thirty  years  afAr  this  treaty,  the  United  Provinces 
enjoyed  the  unwonted  blessing  of  peace,  during  which  the  states  devoted 
their  entire  energies  to  internal  retorms.  They  received  into  their  pro- 
tection tho  persecuted  sectaries  of  France,  Germany,  and  Hungary ;  and 
though  the  principle  of  toleration  might  seem  to  be  violated  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits,  1731,  a  Protestant  country  cannot  well  be  blamed  for 
a  measure  afterwards  universally  imitated  even  by  Catholic  states.  In 
1732,  the  whole  nation  was  overwhelmed  with  alarm,  by  the  discovery 
that  the  beams  and  other  wood-work  employed  in  the  construction  of 
their  dikes  had  been  eaten  through  by  some  unknown  species  of  marine 
grub ;  but  the  providential  occurrence  of  a  hard  frost,  by  destroying 
these  formidable  insects,  freed  the  country  from  a  danger  greater  even 
than  another  war.  The  elemei.ts  of  a  fresh  contest  were  already  in 
existence.  In  1729,  the  states  had  been  induced  to  guarantee  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  and  on  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  1740,  they  at  once 
Joined  England  in  aid  of  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  with  a  reinforce- 
fl^oi  of  20,000  men  and  a  large  subsidy.  These  allies  gained  the  battle 
m  Dettingen,  1743 ;  bat  Holland  was  once  more  exposed  to  invasion 
after  the  severe  repolse  at  Fontenoy,  1744.  In  these  circumstances,  she 
again  had  recouise  to  the  old  expetncnt  of  elevating  the  house  of  Orange ; 
and,  accordingly«  the  representative  of  that  illustrious  family,  William 
IV.,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  George  II.,  was  appointed  stadt- 
holder, and  the  right  of  hereditary  succession  vested  in  the  male  ano 
female  line,  1747. 

The  coolest  was  concluded  by  the  peaee  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748, 
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wi^out  losi  to  Ihe  country ;  but,  thrc«  years  irteiwardi,  amid  hui  n- 
liting  prosptuity,  Holland  had  to  lament  the  death  or  her  young  chief. 
His  Bon,  Vi  iLLiAM  V.,  tiipii  an  infant,  socreeded  under  the  guardianship 
o(  hl»  notlier;  and,  during  hii  minority,  the  nation  wdk  able  to  remnin 
neutral  Buiid  tlio  stormB  of  the  Beven  years'  war.  TTiis  prince  assumed 
the  goveniment  in  1"G6;  two  years  later,  he  married  ifie  Prineeu  of 
Pnisaia,  niece  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Bui  the  anti-Orange  factioQ  had 
in  the  mean  time  again  attained  the  ascendency,  and  a  ranklii^  Jedouay 
of  England  sprung  up  in  the  national  mind.  This  feeling  led  the  Dutch 
to  give  an  underhsnd  aid  to  the  nvolted  cotonies  In  America,  ai  also  to 


that  followed,  HoIlancTaufrered  severely  in  her  commerce,  and  lost  nrany 
valuable  colonies,  which  were  retained  by  Britain  al  the  peace  of  1764; 
while  the  emperor  also  look  the  opportunity  to  dismantle  the  barrier 
towns,  1761.  The  nationsi  discontent  thus  awakened,  and  the  new 
theories  set  afloat  during  the  contest,  i^ave  increased  acdTiiT  to  the  re- 
publican party;  and,  in  1787,  Ihe  slates  actually  deprived  William  of 
all  his  appointmenta,  while  his  consort,  who  had  endeov cured  to  recon- 
cile the  hoalile  parties,  was  unjustifiably  arrested  and  ircaied  as  a  pri- 
Boner.  The  King  of  Prussia,  in  bis  sister's  name,  demanded  an  ample 
BBtiafaeiion ;  on  the  refusal  of  which,  a  Prussian  army  of  SO.OOO  men, 
under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  marched  into  Holland.  Amsterdam  was 
besieged  and  forced  to  capitulate,  when  all  the  rtsolulions  ihat  had  been 
taken  againsl  (he  stadthoUer  were  annulled,  and  he  was  reinslated  in 
his  former  authority.  But  this  period  of  recovered  power  was  of  short 
duration;  an  alliance  with  Prussia  and  England  in  1789  being  (he 
Mtenaible  cause  of  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  France  in  1793 
At  the  head  of  an  army  of  100,000  men,  the  republican  genera!,  Piche- 
gla,  soon  gained  possession  of  the  chief  places  in  Flanders,  179-1;  and, 
taking  advanlage  of  an  unusually  severe  winter,  wliich  froze  the  canals 
and  arms  of  tlie  sea,  drove  Ihe  Duke  of  York  and  his  armj  from  point 
to  point,  and  speedily  became  master  of  the  whole  country.  The  Princa 
of  Orange  presented  himself  to  the  states-general  at  the  Hague,  into 
whose  hands  be  resigned  his  digoiiies  and  retired  to  England;  and  lh« 
tloited  Provinces  now  changed  their  long-cherished  form  of  govenunenl, 
and  even  iheir  name,  receiving,  at  the  command  of  iheir  Gallican  mastertt 
Ibe  novel  designation  of  the  Balarian  Rtpublk,  1795. 

DENMARK. 
The  treaty  of  Stockholm,  1730,  having  secured  to  Frederick  IV.  all 
be  could  reasonably  desire,  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  un 
molested  repose,  during  which  he  was  enabled  by  economy  and  wiMt' 
financial  measures  to  reduce  somewhat  the  extraordinary  burdens  which 
the  war  had  rendered  necessary.  The  moat  striking  events  that  fullaned 
were  the  closing  of  the  trade  with  Hamburg  in  1736,  and  the  occurrence 
of  a  fire  in  Copenhagen,  which  consumed  about  sixteen  hundred  and 
forty  houses,  thereby  nearly  deslroylng  that  capital,  173^.  FroJenck 
diet)  in  1730,  in  Ihe  sixiieih  year  of  his  age,  having  the  cfaaracler  of  a 
wise  and  biave  prince,  fond  of  enterprise,  but  strongly  disposed  to  pro- 
mole  the  weintre  of  his  eubjecla.     His  aon  and  succeasor,  naaisTUkji 
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VL,  one  of  the  most  popular  mnd  patriotic  sofereigns  of  Dennuuk,  io^ 
mediately  abolished  TariouB  monopolies  in  the  sale  of  wine»  brandy 
•alt,  and  tobacco,  which  had  pressed  bearily  on  the  people ;  and  with 
the  Tiew  of  still  further  stimulating  commerce,  he  established  the  Asiatic 
J        Company  in  1739,  and  four  years  after  re-opened  the  trade  with  Ham- 
flj        burg.  At  the  same  time,  he  renewed  treaties  of  amity  with  Sweden  and 
^        Eaglapd,  for  the  mutual  protection  of  their  dominions ;  with  the  new  of 
promoting  arts  and  manufactures,  workmen  were  brought  from  various 
countries  to  instruct  the  people ;  and  thu  establishment  of  a  royal  bank 
proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  meMntile  classes  in  the  kingdom* 
Notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  various  oppressive  taxes,  Christian  con- 
trived to  maintain  his  fleet  and  army  on  a  respectable  footing,  as  well 
as  to  restore  the  militia,  which  had  been  abolished ;  and,  although  de- 
1        voted  to  a  pacific  policy,  he  was  thus  enabled  to  assume  a  vigorout 
If       warlike  attitude,  wlien  events  rendered  it  necessary.    This  prince  also 
established  regulations  for  the  better  celebration  of  religious  service,  and 
enjoined  upon  the  ereat  landed  proprietors  the  obli^tion  of  founding  a 
8C»ool  in  every  village.    The  magnificent  palace  of  Christiansburg,  and 
the  docks  of  Uhristianshaven,  are  among  the  chief  monuments  of  hi» 
reign. 

Frederick  Y.,  1746,  succeeded  to  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  crown 
of  his  father;  and  his  internal  management  of  aflfairs  forms  a  brilliant 
sequel  to  the  measures  of  that  excellent  prince,  in  which  he  was  ably 
seconded  by  his  minister,  the  great  Bernstorf.  Commerce  and  manufac- 
tures accordingly  prospered  more  rapidly  than  ever,  the  national  shipping 
being  fully  doubled  in  this  reign ;  intellectual  culture  became  w^idely 
diffused ;  economy  and  judicious  regulations  placed  the  finances  in  a 

ably  saliisfactory  condition;  Avhile  various  legislative  measures  pro- 
ed  for  the  more  prompt  ^nd  regular  administration  of  justice.  In 
1743,  the  king  espoused  Louisa,  daughter  of  George  II.  of  England,  an 
estimable  pereonage;  and,  in  1749,  the  birth  of  a  prince-royal  diffused 
universal  joy  throughout  the  nation.  On  the  death  of  the  queen  in  1751, 
another  marriage  was  concluded  with  Juliana  Maria  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbnttel,  a  lady  greatly  inferior  in  every  respect  to  her  predecessor, 
and  whose  intrigues  became  afterwards  the  source  of  much  evil  in  the 
reign  of  her  step-son.  In  the  wars  which  desolated  the  rest  of  Europe, 
Frederick  took  no  part ;  and  though  certain  claims  put  forth  to  th^  duchy 
of  Sleswick  by  the  Czar  Peter  III.  led  to  military  demonstrations  in 
1702,  the  dispute  was  amicably  settled  with  Catherine  II.  in  the  same 
year.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  encourapring  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
and  to  him  the  Danish  theatre  is  indebted  for  its  origin. 

Christian  YIL,  1766,  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
and,  though  inheriting  little  either  of  his  talents  or  virtues,  signalized 
tfM  commencement  of  his  reign  by  a  measure  for  the  gradual  abolition 
of  vassalage  throughout  the  kingdom.  Immediately  on  his  accession, 
ha  espoused  Carofine  Matilda,  sister  of  George  l)l.  of  England,  an 
amiable  and  accomplished  princess,  whom  he  nevertheless  treated  with 
great  harshness;  and,  in  1768,  leaving  her  behind  him,  he  set  out  on  a 
toar  of  pleasure  through  Europe,  in  the  course  of  which  he  received  into 
his  favour  the  celebrated  Struensee,  a  physician  of  Ancona.  On  hi^ 
ntnrn,  this  individual  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  count,  and  to  the 
olBoo  of  piime-minister.  in  which  eapar^  he  displayed  considerable 
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idniinistntive  Ability.  Hia  influence  ovei  ChnBtisn  ooabled  niin  to  »■ 
conoile  thai  flcU«  prince  to  his  consart;  and,  with  her  approbation,  hft 
tfterwnnls  introduced  man;  reforms,  beneficial  In  themaeWes,  bul  which 
from  llicir  procipitancjr  imtalejl  both  the  cle^y  and  nobles.  In  these 
ciroumalaiices,  the  queen-Jo  wager  and  her  son  Frederick  plotted  his 
ruin ;  several  injurious,  and  it  would  aeem  falle  aecuaeliona,  were  set 
afloat  aeainat  both  him  and  her  majesty;  and  in  1773,  the  king  was 
prevEulet!  on  to  aign  an  order  for  the  auesi  of  CarolioB  and  her  awonw 
plices.  Sirtienaee  wna  thrown  into  priaon  and  soon  sftei  beheaded,  and 
the  queen  died  in  banishment  al  Sill  in  Hanover,  1775, 

For  bomo  fenrx  the  qupen-do wager  and  her  faelion  possessed  the 
entire  coDtrol  of  affairs.  Christian  himself  having  fallen  into  a  stale  of 
imbecility ;  but,  in  1784,  his  son  Frederick,  then  only  sixteen  years  old 
■aecoedad  in  obtaining  the  regency,  and  raised  Count  Bnmslorf,  nephew 
of  the  former  mlnislet  of  that  name,  to  (he  chief  doKlion  of  anairs. 
The  young  prince  exercised  hia  authority  with  great  moderation,  firm' 
neea,  and  equity;  a  number  of  nbnses  which  had  crept  Into  the  govern- 
ment were  rcfonned  ;  and  neutrality  waa  maintained  in  the  wars  of  1789 
ukI  1793.    In  ISM.  he  succeeded  his  lather  by  the  title  of  Freoehick  VI, 

SWEDEN. 

CniRLn  XII.,  16D7|  was  only  fifteen  years  old  when  he  ascended 
tbe  throne;  and  hia  extreme  youth  tempted  three  powerful  neighbours 
to  eonsjiire  in  order  to  effect  the  dismembernieRt  of  tils  stntea,  or  at  lenst 
the  recovery  of  territories  wrested  from  them  by  the  valour  of  hie  prede- 
Mstors,  These  aggressors  were  Frederick  FV.  of  Denmark,  Frederick 
Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland,  and  Peter  I.  of  ttuasia  j 
and,  in  the  year  1700,  they  simultaneously  invaded  the  Swedish  do- 
miniona  at  three  different  points.  The  young  monarch  renewed  nn 
alUance  with  England  and  Holland,  from  whom  he  received  reinforce* 
inenti,  and  putting  himself  al  ihn  head  of  hii  army,  resolved  on  a  vigor- 
ona  defence  of  the  kingdom.  He  immediately  sailed  with  hia  troopa 
for  Copenhagen,  attacked  that  city,  and  In  a  few  weeks  obliged  tne 
King  of  Denmark  to  aign  Ihe  peace  of  Travcndahl.  He  next  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Rnasians,  wbo  were  besiedng  Narva,  a  town  in  logriat 
and  on  the  30th  November,  having  under  nim  only  8000  soldiers,  totally 
ranted  them,  (bough  ten  times  that  number.  Augustus,  who  had  fruit- 
lessly invested  Higa,  now  only  remained  :  the  Swedes  passed  the  Dwijia 
in  spile  of  all  opposition,  aitd,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
became  masters  of  the  whole  of  Courland.  The  yonthfial  conqueror  now 
openly  declared  his  intention  of  dethroning  the  King  of  Puland,  and 
oonferring  tbe  soverei^ty  of  that  country  upon  Stanislaas  Leeiinski, 
palatine  of  Posnania;  a  design  in  which  he  was  seconded  by  acventl  ' 
disconlenled  noblemen,  and  which  AogiiBlua  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
averl  by  negotiation.  In  1703,  that  ruler  was  defeated,  after  a  severe 
contest,  at  Clissan,  and  at  Pultuah  in  the  following  year;  the  Polish 
diet  proclaimed  Stanislaus  in  1704 ;  nnd  at  the  beginning  of  1707,  the 
other  was  compelled  to  make  a  formal  resignation  of  his  crown,  with 
jlermisaion  merely  to  retain  hia  Saxon  dominions. 

""■ieyesof  all  Europe  were  now  directed  towards  llic  camp  of  Cliarles 
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.  where,  at  the  bead  of  GU,000  veterans,  he  received  ambaasK- 
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{ I  don  firom  the  prineipil  powen,  tod  even  dictated  to  the  emperor  ooodi* 

!  I  tions  by  which  the  Protestants  io  Silesia  were  secured  is  the  free  exer- 

i  I  cue  of  their  religion.    But  he  felt  little  interest  in  the  politics  of  central 

Europet  his  views  being  turned  towards  the  north,  where  his  great  object 
was  the  dethronement  of  his  rival,  Peler  of  Russia.  He  aoooidiBglj  aal 
cot  for  Muscovy  in  September  1707*  defeated  the  exar  in  the  following 
May  on  the  banks  of  the  Berezina,  and,  by  the  end  of  September,  pene- 
treted  as  far  as  Smolensk.  The  approaching  rigours  of  the  aeason, 
however,  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  design  of  marching  upon  Mos- 
cow, and  to  retreat  towards  the  UkrAe,  where  Mazeppa,  lietmann  of 
the  Cossacks,  had  promised  to  join  him.  Here  Charles  passed  the 
winter,  during  which,  besides  the  loss  of  his  artillery  and  wagons,  he 
had  to  lament  the  interception  of  a  reinforcement  of  15,000  men,  and  the 
i  entire  dispersion  of  his  expected  allies.    In  the  spring  of  1709,  with  an 

I  j  army  greatly  redliDed  in  number,  he  was  compelled  to  give  battle  to 

I  f  70,000  Russians  Ted  by  Peter  in  person,  under  the  walls  of  Pultowa, 

which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  his  brave  followers,  9000  of  whom 
perished  on  the  field  of  battle.  This  decisive  event  annihilated  the 
ascendency  of  Sweden :  the  vanquished  monarch  took  refuge  inTuiliey ; 
Denmark  and  Poland  annulled  the  treaties  they  had  made ;  Au^stus 
returned  to  Warsaw ;  and  the  conqueror  kept  possession  of  Livoma. 

Instead  of  immediately  returning  to  detend  his  dominions,  Charles 

unaccountably  persisted  in  remaining  five  years  in  his  Turkish  asylum, 

spending  the  time  in  fruitless  intrigues  to  foment  a  war  between  that 

country  and  Russia,  while  his  inveterate  enemies  in  the  north  were 

ravaging  his  continental  provinces,  and  destroying  his  best  troops.     At 

lengUi,  in  October  1714,  he  left  Turkey,  and  crossing  Hungary  and 

Germany,  arrived  at  Stralsand,  where  he  immediately  took  the  field 

'  I  against  Frussia,  Denmark,  Saxony,  and  Russia.    After  various  military 

operations,  he  succeeded,  through  the  exertions  of  his  minister,  Baron  de 

j  Gortz,  in  forming  an  alliance  with  Peter;  but  he  still  pursued  the  w^ar 

a^inst  the  Danes,  and  in  1718  sat  down  before  Frederickshall  in  the 

;  I  middle  of  winter,  where  his  adventurous  career  was  terminated  by  a  shot 

j ;  from  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries.    This  event  produced  an  immediate 

revolution  in  the  aspect  of  affairs.    The  senate,  accusing  Gortz  as  the 
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1 1  author  of  the  calamities  afflicting  the  nation,  had  that  minister  tried  and  '  , 

1 1  executed ;  while  the  late  king's  sister,  Ulrica  Eleanora,  was  raised  to  '  ; 

the  throne,  but  compelled  to  renounce  its  absolute  prerogatives  as  well  , 

as.  the  hereditary  nght  of  succession.    Treaties  of  peace  were  at  the  ! 

same  time  set  on  foot:  in  1719  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  were  [ 

ceded  to  Hanover,  in   consideration  of  one  million  of  rix-dollars ;   a  ; 

similar  payment  of  two  millions  secured  Pomerania-Anterior  to  Prussia,  i  , 

1720 ;  Denmark  agreed  to  restore  some  of  her  conquests  on  receiving  a 
pecuniary  compensation,  and  retaining  her  right  to  tlie  Sound  dues, 
Augustus  was  acknowledged  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  Poland,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Stanislaus;  while  Russb,  after  dome  renewed  military 
operations  extremely  disastrous  to  Sweden,  signed  a  peace  at  Nystadt, 
1721,  by  which  she  obtained  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingria,  Viborg,  and 
part  of  Carelia,  but  agreed  to  resign  Finland,  and  pay  two  millions  of 

j  j  *ix-doIIar8. 

1 1  Previoiisly  to  the  conclusion  of  these  pacific  measures,  the  queen  haa 

resolved  on  having  her  husband,  Frederick  of  Hesse-Cassel,  associateo      / 
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Willi  fact  in'tbe  toTereigniy ;  and  in  Uay  ITSO  ihe  roTal  antborily, 
Bieatl;  limited,  wsb  intrusLeil  to  him  wllh  eonstiiit  of  tfae  diet.  Tha 
'  kine,  neti-rtiieleas,  was  able  lo  eiert  himaeir  sucoeMfully  for  Ihe  n*. 
establish  merit  of  order  and  prosperity ;  Hbus«e  were  iuvesllgaled,  com* 
merce  restored,  mines  and  inauufaclures  enoouruged,  the  tieamry  was 
repleniflhed,  the  couniiy  placed  anew  in  a  comp^uitit  stale  of  defenoe, 
•od  in  1731  a  UadiDg  company  la  the  East  Indiea  was  established. 
But  the  seeds  of  disumoti  had  been  sOAn  in  tba  very  liberal  constitulioD 
Intely  formed  ;  and  on  the  Dieeliug  of  the  diet  in  1738,  tno  factions 
■ppearea,  known  by  the.  ianiRstIc  uppelUiions  of  the  Hali  and  Capi,  who 
nulually  altaGkiHl  eacli  other  with  great  bitterness.  The  latter  partj 
were  fsTourable  to  peace  on  any  terms,  and  lo  the  new  order  of  things; 
while  the  former,  preferring  tliu  old  system  of  goTernnient,  ezclaimed 
■gainst  the  lute  treaty  with  Russia;  and  theselask  having  gained  a 
oonsiderable  majority,  succeeded  in  provokin);  a  mpCBic  wilR  Uie  court 
of  St.  Petersburg,  nJI.  Tlie  event  soon  proved  lie  folly  of  this  new 
contest:  various  blodBy  engagements  took  place  in  Finland ;  in  almosl 
every  one  of  which  the  enemy  proved  vicionous;  and  in  1743,  It  was 
leiminated  by  the  peace  of  Abo,  the  Swedes  consenting  to  notninalo 
AdolphuB  Frederick  of  Hulstein-Gotlorp,  a  relative  of  the  Kusaian  em- 
press, as  the  successor  of  their  sovereign. 

The  prince  just  named  distinguislitMl  his  Bccession  to  the  throne  bj 
various  useful  tueasures,  17S1  ;  hut  he  was  much  disturbed  by  the  dis- 
putes of  the  rival  Hat  and  Cap  faciioDs.  In  1TS7,  he  was  1^  to  lake 
part  against  Prussia  in  the  seven  years'  war,  a  contest  in  which  the 
Swedes  were  exposed  to  manj  reverses,  and  which  ended  little  to  their 
advantage.  He  was  sueceeded  In  17T1  by  kis  son  GusTitvus  UL,  who 
■t  lengith,  gaining  the  attachment  of  the  citizens,  peasantry,  nnd  clergy, 
■ncci^ed  in  ovetau  iiig  tJje  iuipenous  council  of  state  by  means  of  the 
military  force ;  and  in  1773,  a  new  constitution  was  introduced,  vesdng 
the  legislative  power  in  the  states,  but  limited  to  such  measures  onlv  as 
originated  with  the  crown.  This  revolution,  however,  was  far  irom 
aetiling  the  disputes  of  the  nBtion,  or  firmly  establishing  tlie  royal 
■tillionty ;  so  that,  in  178S,  on  the  king  engaging  in  ho&tiliUes  sgalnsl 
Russia,  the  officers  of  his  army  refused  to  act,  on  the  plea  that  he  was 
not  authorized  to  declare  offensive  war.  This  question  having  been 
ieltled  in  17S9,  by  a  resolution  of  the  diet  investing  the  sovereign  with 
discretionary  power  in  this  respect,  the  contest  continued  to  be  prose- 
cuted ;  and  in  1790,  his  fleet  gained  a  splendid  victory  over  the  Russians 
near  Svenkasund,  forty-two  ships  being  either  taken  or  destroyed,  bd 
event  which  led  to  a  peace  in  the  same  year.  Gustevus  afterwards  be- 
•amp  a  party  to  the  views  of  the  convention  of  Pilniu,  1791,  intending 
to  lead  a  northern  army  into  Prance,  when  his  career  was  cut  short  by 
a  conspiracy  of  the  discontented  nobles,  who  procured  his  assassination 
at  a  masked  ball,  1793.  He  waa  succeeded  by  bis  son  Gdstavus  IT., 
uder  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  ^udennania. 

POLAND, 

On  the  death  of  John  Sohieski,  the  Polish  crown  becamn  an  otijecl 
of  contention  among  various  candidates ;  but  bribery  and  force  at  lengtti 
teided  the  election  in  favour  of  ADavsTua  IL,  elector  ofSaxony,  U97, 
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who,  hj  the  prace  of  CarlowitSt  two  jean  aAer,  gained  tome  TaiiMbb 
lerritorial  cessions  from  the  Turks.  In  1700,  ne  joined  Russia  and 
Denmark  in  a  league  against  Charles  XII. ;  but  the  war  which  foUowedy 
already  noticed  under  Sweden,  instead  of  securing  his  ambitions  designSy 
exposed  his  kingdom  to  iuTasion,  and  he  was  himself  forced  to  abdic^ats 
in  favourer  Stanislaus  Leczinski,  1707.  The  battle  of  Pultowa,  how- 
ever, and  the  overthrow  of  the  Swedish  power,  1709,  enabled  him  to 
displace  Stani&laus  and  recover  his  position ;  but  the  country  had,  as 
usual,  suffered  severely  in  these  struggles,  and  its  miseries  were  greatly 
aggravated  by  his  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  absolute  authority,  and  the 
unsparing  persecution  which  he  directed  against  the  dissenters  from  the 
Catnolic  faith.  On  his  death  in  1733,  the  electorate  of  Saxony  fell  to 
his  son  Augustus  III.,  who  on  this  ground  had  also  strong  pretensions 
to  the  crown  of  Poland ;  and  thou^  the  people  in  general  declared  for 
Stanislaus,  who  was  supported  by  France,  the  armies  of  Russia  enabled 
him  to  make  good  his  claims,  which  were  finally  recognised  by  the  diet 
in  1736.  Instigated  by  his  minister.  Count  Brunl,the  kins  took  part  in 
the  various  contests  then  agitating  Germany,  sometimes  siding  with  one 
party  and  sometimes  with  another ;  while  the  nation,  gradually  falling 
under  Russian  influence,  lost  the  respect  of  surrounding  states,  and  be- 
came a  prey  to  all  the  evils  of  internal  anarchy. 

On  the  death  of  Augustus  in  1763,  the  diet,  assembled  at  Warsaw  to 
ehoose  a  successor,  exhibited  a  disgraceful  scene  of  contention ;  Cathe- 
rine, on  pretence  of  preservinj^  the  peace,  sent  a  body  of  troops  into  the 
country ;  and  next  year  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  the  candidate  whom 
she  favoured,  was  of  course  elected.  At  this  time,  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  two  brothers,  the  Princes  Czartoriski,  who  desired  a  more 
■table  government,  the  executive  power  of  the  monarch  was  somewhat 
strengthened,  while  the  excessive  privileges  of  the  nobles  were  restricted ; 
but  Catherine,  who  had  no  intention  of  aiding  in  the  improvement  of 
Poland,  soon  exerted  herself  to  nullify  the  effect  of  these  measures. 
Animosities  broke  out  between  the  Catholic  party  and  that  of  the  dis- 
sidents, who  demanded  an  equality  of  rights ;  the  latter  received  the 
support  of  the  czarina  and  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  in  the  diet  of  1768, 
in  a]ddition  to  the  equitable  law  of  replacing  all  christian  sects  upon  an 
equal  footing,  various  regulations  were  adopted  tending  to  weaken  the 
government,  while  the  acceptance  of  a  Russian  guarantee  declared  that 
state  of  things  immutable.  These  proceedings,  and  disgust  at  the 
foreign  domination  under  which  the  country  had  fallen,  led  to  a  con* 
federation  of  the  Catholic  party,  headed  by  the  Bishop  of  Kamienetz ; 
and  a  civil  war,  combinbd  with  one  against  the  Russian  intruders, 
agitated  the  unhappy  country.  The  confederation,  ill  supported,  and 
without  regular  troops,  struggled  hopelessly  some  years  against  the 
foreign  armies ;  while  the  Ottomans,  who  had  taken  the  field  in  favour 
of  Poland,  afler  in  vain  representing  to  the  cabinets  of  Europe  the 
dangers  of  Russian  prcdommance  in  that  country,  were  defeated  in 
several  battles. 

The  Three  Partitions. — ^The  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  execu« 
toon  of  a  project  first  conceived  by  Frederick  of  Prussi.a,  —  the  tran- 
quillizing of  Poland  by  its  dismemberment.  Accordindy,  in  1773,  a 
scheme  of  partition  was  agreed  on  between  him,  Catherine,  and  Maria 
Theresa ;  some  ridiculous  old  claims  were  revived ;  the  king  and  people 
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netBwed  bj  inesistibls  force,  in  vain  appealed  to  jiislice,  for  Uie  remBin 
iag  powers  of  Europe  were  not  id  b  conditJOD  lo  iottrfere.  By  Iliia 
neasure,  a  thlcd  pan  cf  the  counlrj  wan  divided  among  these  itoperial 
tobbecs:  AuatriB  obtained  Galioia  and  Lodomiria;  Hussia.  the  temloriea 
belwoen  the  Dnina,  the  Dniepei,  and  the  DruIKh ;  and  Frederick,  the 
whole  of  Polish  Prussia,  except  Danlzic  and  Thorn,  together  with  the 
diitriel  of  the  Netse.  A  diei  was  called  to  sanolion  tlie  final  disruption 
of  their  counlrj ;  and,  coerced  hy  forelga  annies  and  bribed  bj  foreign 
Kold,  a  majoril;  of  voices  wus  found  to  sanction  this  achievement  of 
mud  and  nolence, 

This  gieal  calamity  had  aome  elfect  in  arousing  the  nation,  which 
now  aou^t  to  compensate  its  heavy  loss  by  internal  tmprovementa. 
The  king,  though  left  with  little  beyond  the  mere  shadow  of  authority, 
Mcouded  by  aeveral  ttistinguished  individuals,  eameatlj  strove  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  country;  an  excellent  system  of  education 
WIS  introduced,  literature  received  encoutagEment,  and  industry  revived. 
Tbo  diet,  having  aaaenibled  in  1763,  declared  itself  pennanent,  and  coi>- 
tinued  till  1791,  when  it  proclaimed  a  new  constilulion,  which  abolished 
the  veto,  made  (he  crown  hereditary  in  the  Saxon  family  on  the  decease 
of  llie  reigning  monarch,  and  introdnced  some  useful  regulalion*.  But 
%  fatal  error  was  cotnmltled  in  neglecting  to  o^aniie  b  naUonsI  force 


s  nobles  at  Targovitza.  in  order  to  restore  them.  A  civil  war 
followed,  in  which  the  king  himself  at  length  deserted  to  the  enemy; 
while  the  Prussian  monarch,  though  he  had  encouraged  the  patnots  to 
frame  the  new  consiiluiion,  joined  the  Russians  in  an  invasion  of  the 
ooUDlcy.  The  vonseoucnce  was  a  leeond  parlilion  of  the  Polish  teiri- 
tory ,  1793,  by  which  RusBia  gained  85,000  square  miles,  and  Prussia 
ai.OOO,  logei^et  with  the  towns  of  Dantiic  and  Thorn. 

The  wretched  remnant  of  Poland,  amounting  lo  only  65,000  square 
miles,  DOW  became  a  mere  Russian  dependency.  The  confederates  of 
Targovitza,  to  whose  treason  this  second  dismemberment  was  owing, 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  Russian  troops,  persecuted  the  patriots  in 
every  possible  manner,  and  msny  of  the  chief  persons  among  them  were 
driven  into  exile.  But  these  adverse  circumstances  had  not  yei  quelled 
the  nationBl  spirit;  insuriccCions  broke  out  in  many  places,  and  an  ex- 
tensive conspiracy  waa  finslly  organized.  In  1794,  Koaciusko,  who 
had  gone  abroad  at  the  lime  of  the  liist  partition,  returned,  and  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  peasants  rudely  armed,  took  possession 
of  Cracow,  and  soon  after  put  to  flight  a  superior  number  of  enemies ; 
the  people  of  Warsaw,  then  occupied  by  a  strong  Russian  force,  expelled 
their  oppressors,  after  a  bloody  contest ;  and  their  example  was  followed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Wilnn.  The  hopes  of  the  patriots  were  not  a  little 
mnimated  by  the  King  of  Pmasia's  failure  before  the  capital  i  but  their 
preservation  was  connected  with  one  man,  and  his  destiny  decided 
theirs.  Kosciusko  was  defeated,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Knssians;  Prsga,  a  principal  suburb,  was  stormed  by  Suwarrow,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  Finally,  Warsaw  itself  capitulaled; 
■ltd,  in  1795,  the  remainder  of  the  ill-fated  eottntry  was  divided  by 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria ;  while  the  king,  dcpriveil  of  the  regal 
title,  subsisted  at  St.  Petersburg  upon  a  pension.     Thus,  while  protest 
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tDf  against  the  horrors  of  the  French  rerolatlon,  these  lojml  spoileii 
perpeirated  the  most  barefaced  act  of  injustiee  recorded  in  moden 
nistory,  after  having  by  the  vilest  intngoes  fomented,  if  they  did  not 
actuary  produce,  those  very  disorders  which  were  made  the  pretext  for 
their  aggressions. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  original  nucleus  of  this  great  and  prosperous  country  was  the  prorioes 
of  Brandenburg,  a  district  first  inhabited  by  the  Suevi,  ana  subsequently,  oa 
the  southern  migrations  of  that  tribe,  by  a  race  of  Sclayonic  or  Vandal  origin. 
Under  Charlen/iagne  and  his  succeeaore,  the  provinces  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
smpire,  called  marks  or  wtarches,  were  administered  by  governors,  who  were  at 
the  same  time  supreme  judees  or  /^ra/$,  whence  they  derived  their  title  of 
wiargrave  (march-graf) ;  and  these  digmties,  at  first  held  ibr  life  only,  ultimately 
became  hereditary  fiefii.    Between  1230  and  I2S3,  the  district  of  Prussia  Pro- 
per was  conquered  by  the  I'eutonic  Knights,  sn  order  of  military  monks 
resembling  that  of  Malta ;  various  adjacent  territories  subsequently  fell  under 
their  sway ;  but  in  the  end,  after  a  long  series  of  contests,  tney  became  fira- 
dally  subject  to  Poland.    Brandenburg,  meanwhile,  under  successive  rulers, 
msde  some  figure  among  the  smaller  German  principalities;  till  at  length 
Frederick,  burgrave  of  I^remberg  and  count  of  HohenzoUem,  obtained  fiom 
the  Emperor  Sigismund  the  dignity  of  hereditary  elector,  1411,  and  guTo  rise 
to  a  race'  of  princes  to  whose  tslents  and  wisdom  the  country  owes  the  hish 
rank  it  has  since  sttsined  among  European  sovereignties.    In  1525,  under  toe 
Elector  Albert,  who  was  also  grandmaster  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  the  lands 
of  the  order  were  secularized,  and  the  Lutheran  iaith  introduced ;  when  Pnissis 
became  a  hereditary  ducal  fief  in  his  family,  dependent  on  the  Polish  crown. 
The  true  foundations  of  Prussian  greatness,  however,  were  laid  by  Frederick- 
William,  the  great  elector,  1640,  whose  energetic,  jupt,  and  patriotic  adminis- 
tration, and  the*  ability  with  which  he  conducted  himself  in  the  northern  wars 
of  the  period,  enabled  him  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  his  dominions;  and 
eventually,  in  1660,  to  become  an  independent  prince.    By  tho  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  and  other  religious  persecutions  of  the  period,  he  received 
a  large  accession  of  intelligent  and  industrious  subjects ;  and  at  his  death  in 
1688,  he  left  the  country  greatly  augmented  in  wealth,  power,  and  extent. 

The  son  of  Frederick- William  continued  some  years  to  administer 
the  government  by  the  simple  title  of  elector ;  but,  in  1701,  on  condition 
of  assisting  the  Emperor  Leopcdd  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
he  obtained  formal  permission  to  assume  the  regal  crown  as  Frederick 
I.  On  this  occasion  he  founded  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle ;  and  his 
armies  were  subs^uently  greatly  distinguished  at  the  battles  of  Turin 


tion  was  chiefly  directed  to  financial  reforms,  as  well  as  to  the  increase 
and  discipline  of  the  military  force;  and,  continuing  to  facilitate  the 
settlement  of  industrious  foreigners,  he  erected  various  public  buildinss 
and  charitable  institutions.  In  1715,  after  the  return  of  Charles  Xft. 
from  Turkey,  he  was  compelled  by  the  arrogance  of  that  monarch  to 
Join  the  northern  league  against  Sweden ;  and  though  the  warlike  opera- 
dons  presented  no  event  of  importance,  Prussia  again  secured  a  con- 
sideraole  accession  of  territory  by  the  peace  of  1720.  At  his  death  in 
Ihe  year  1740,  Frederick- William  left  9,000,000  of  dollars  in  tho 
treasury,  a  regular  army  of  70,000  men,  and  a  territory  containing  about 
i6,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  2,340,000. 

Frederick  II.,  sumamed  the  Great,  and  one  of  the  most  lemarkablo 
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Men  uf  his  lime,  had  rfceived  a  military  ^ucalion  in  his  fether*B  coortt 
which  was  one  large  cnmp,  nnd  imbibed  frcmi  his  tutor,  M.  Dul  an,  a 
high  relish  for  philoaophical  speculations.  He  ascended  the  Uirutto  at 
the  ago  of  twenty-eight,  ahonij  before  ths  accession  of  Mani  Therea* 
V)  the  Austrian  domiDious;  and  this  event  at  once  aflbrded  him  on  op- 
ponuniiy  of  displaying  his  ambition  and  great  talents  for  war.  The 
eoniest  ilself,  known  as  that  of  the  Austrian  succession,  has  been  no 
tieed  uDilvr  Gihiianv  ;  it  may  therefore  sullice  lo  stale,  that  during  it 
the  kinff  and  his  srmios  acquired  a  high  degree  of  martial  renown,  and 
its  termination,  so  lar  ns  Prussia  w^s  concerned,  by  thu  peace  of  Dres- 
den, 1745,  left  him  in  possession  of  the  valuable  province  of  Silesia.  A 
■hort  time  pievioosly,  his  territories  had  been  augnlbnted  by  the  district 
oTEsBtFrieslBnd,  which  fell  lo  him  on  the  death  of  the  last  count  in 
1743.  For  eleven  years  after  tliia  period,  Frederick  employed  himself 
with  great  activity  in  the  administrsdon  ofinlemtil  atfairs,  the  organise 
lion  of  his  forces,  and  liierarr  pursuits.  Aided  by  his  chaDcetlor, 
Cocceii,  he  framed  a  valuable  body  of  laws  for  his -dominions,  known 
■s  the  "Code  of  Frederick  ;"  and,  though  engaged  in  various  other 
Vorks,  he  found  leisure  to  visit  most  parts  of  the  country,  endeavouring 
10  siimulatB  agriculture,  arts,  and  manufactures.  Uy  great  improvements 
in  the  revenues,  he  was  sblc  to  maintain  160,000  soldiers;  while  large 
sums  were  expended  on  his  palaces  at  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  and  in  erect- 
ins  many  splendid  edifices  in  these  two  cities. 

StVE-i  Years'  War,  1766. — The  king  was  soon  summoned  from  these 
peaceful  pursuits  to  defend  himself  in  a  struggle  threaknin^  the  very 
existence  of  Prussia  as  an  independent  stale.  On  the  Baking  out  of 
the  coloiusl  war  between  England  and  Fmnce,  he  was  iBuced  lo  enter 
into  n  trealv  with  the  former  for  the  security  of  Hanover;  while  the  in- 
trigues of  Louis  and  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor  led  to  a  secret  alliBnes 
betire«n  these  powers,  Russia,  Sweden,  sihI  SsKony,  having  in  view 
nothing  short  of  the  partition  of  his  dominions.  This  scheme  speedily 
nme  to  tlie  knowledge  of  Frpdeikk,  who  at  once  entered  the  last  named 
eountry  and  made  himself  master  of  Dresden ;  and  his  progress  to  Bo- 
hemia bein^  opposed  by  the  elector,  he  4lfeated  him,  and  compelled  ihs 
beaten  soldiers  to  enlist  into  his  own  army.  In  1757,  he  advanced  into 
Bohemia,  where  he  eained  a  sisnal  viclo^  near  Prague  over  the  Aus- 
trinns  under  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  and  Count  Uiown ;  that  city 
was  immediately  invested ;  but  a  fresh  army  under  Marshal  Daun  de- 
feated the  Prussians  in  their  turn  at  Kolin,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat 
Meanwhile,  the  French  obliged  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  abandon 
Hanover,  the  Russian*  and  Swedes  invaded  Prussia  from  the  north,  and 
a  combined  French  and  German  army  marched  into  Saxony.  The 
Ptuaiian  monarch  immediately  attacked  this  latter  force,  twice  as 
■umerouB  as  his  own,  at  the  village  of  Hosbaeh,  and  subjected  it  to  a 
complete  spd  most  disgraceful  overthrow ;  the  Aaslrians,  who  had  de- 
fealiid  the  Prince  of  Bevem  and  taken  Breslau,  were  vsnnuisheil  at 
Lissa,  and  their  conquest  recovered ;  the  Russians  were  forced  to  retreat 
for  want  of  supplies ;  the  Swedes  were  driven  under  the  walls  of  Stral- 
■und;  while  the  Hanoverians  rose  against  the  French,  and  assembled  a 
Ur^  force  under  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  lo  aid  the  king. 

These  successes,  and  a  British  sabsid^  of  £670,000,  granted  snnnalty, 
would  have  placed  the  affairs  of  Frederick  in  a  favourable  p  wilion,  bat 
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for  the  inT0tttrate  comity  of  the  EmpreM  Elisabeth.    In  1758,  the  pna 
eipal  event  wtw  the  sanguinary  battle  at  Zomdorf,  in  which  the  Ruauant 
were  defeated,  but  with  ioiinense  loss  on  both  sides.  Next  year.  Prince 
Ferdinand  repulsed  the  French  at  Minden,  and  sared  rianorer;   Um 
king  himself,  resolving  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  combined  Auatriao 
and  Russian  armies,  attacked  them  at  Kunersdorf,  where  he  was  defeat 
ed  after  a  ho.  rible  carnage ;  but,  by  great  military  skill,  ho  almost  iiii« 
mediately  aAcr  forced  them  to  act  on  the  defensive.    However,  in  17<jO, 
the  enemy  was  able  to  enter  Brandenburg  and  occupy  Berlin,  whieh 
was  only  saved  from  plunder  by  paying  a  heavy  contnbution ;  bnt  that 
city  being  soon  evacuated,  Fredenck  again  entered  Saxony,  and  defeatod 
the  Austrtans  under  Daun  at  Torgau.    Still,  notwithstanding  these  suo- 
ecssps,  his  resources  were  melting  away;  and,  in  1761,  he  was  able  to 
do  little  more  than  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy  from  an  intrench- 
ed camp  in  Siles*  i.    In  these  circumstances,  the  death  of  Elisabeth,  in 
the  beginning  of  1763,  relieved  him  from  his  apparently  desperate  situa- 
tion.    Her  successor,  Peter  111.,  who  admired  the  heroic  character  of 
Frederick,  formed  an  alliance  with  him,  which  was  subsequently  con- 
firmed by  Catherine ;  and  he  was  thereby  enabled  to  maintain  himself 
successfully  against  Austria,  while  Prince  Ferdinand  in  Westphalia, 
and  the  English  fleets  at  sea,  completely  prostrated  the  power  of  France. 
Peace  was  nnally  concluded  in  1763 :  that  between  Prussia  and  Austria 
was  signed  at  Hubertsburg,  and  left  matters  in  the  same  condition  as 
before. 

The  resuU  of  this  sanguinary  struggle,  while  it  afforded  an  unavailing 
lesson  on  ^  wickedness  and  impolicy  of  such  conflicts,  secured  to 
Prussia  a  dibsive  influence  in  European  aflfairs;  and  the  monarch  now 
seriously  strove  to  repair  the  evils  which  the  war  had  inflicted  on  his 
dominions.  The  chief  events  of  his  foreign  policy  have  been  notic^ 
under  Gebmany  and  Poland,  the  part  taken  in  the  first  partition  of  the 
latter  country  being  the  least  defensible  of  his  acts ;  but  it  is  at  all  erents 
gratifying  to  know  that  his  internal  administration  secured  for  all  his 
snbjects  a  rapid  increase  of  prosperity*  At  his  death  in  1786,  he  left  his 
kingdom  nearly  doubled  in  eHent,  upwards  of  10,000,000  sterling  in  the 
treasury,  and  an  army  of  200,000  men. 

Frederick  was  an  avowed  unbeliever  in  revelationt  and  made  little  secret 
during  his  life  of  the  contempt  in  which  he  held  religious  institutions.  He 
entertained  a  hiffh  admiration  for  Voltaire,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  close 
intimacy :  and  his  own  works,  which  are  voluminous  and  respectable,  were 
composed  in  the  French  lan^af  e,  and  deeply  imbued  with  the  sceptical  j)hiIo- 
Bophy  of  which  that  writer  is  the  ffreat  apostle.  Being  thus  destitute  or  fixed 
pnnciples  of  action,  his  political  ana  moral  conduct  was  of  course  directed  by 
the  expedienc]^  of  the  moment,  his  own  pleasure  and  interest  appearing  to  be 
the  nifine  motives.  Elaeemially  a  despot,  but  an  intelligent  and  rar-sighted  one, 
be  defended  his  dominions  with  valour,  because  he  felt  he  was  fighting  for  him- 
self; and  his  successful  efforts  for  their  internal  improvement  seem  to  have 
sprung  in  a  great  measure  firom  a  similar  impulse.  Nevertheless,  he  has  been 
regarded  in  Germanv  with  admiration,  nor  can  his  own  subjects  be  blamed  for 
the  enthusiasm  which  associates  with  his  memory  the  title  of  *'  the  Great.*' 

Fredbrick- William  IL  succeeded  his  uncle  under  Yery  favourable 
eircumstanoes,  and  proved  himself  on  the  whole  a  respectable  sovereign. 
His  chief  public  act,  in  addition  to  the  share  taken  by  him  in  the  infar 
moos  partitions  of  Poland,  was  !he  crusade  against  the  French  republi 
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o«M.  179S,  when  Aftj  thousand  men  under  the  Duke  of  Bninswick  were 
MDt  lo  the  frootiera  of  France ;  but  the  failure  of  this  expdiiion  led  to  a 
pKioe  in  1*95,  During  tbis  reign,  the  Margmve  of  Anspach  and  fiairvuth 
tuigned  his  lerrltorie*  to  Pruseia  for  an  aiinuiij  of  500,000  florins.  I'his 
prince  wai  succeeded  in  1797  by  his  son,  Frsdisioe- William  III.,  who 
tt  the  commencement  of  bis  reign  endeavoured  to  mainlaio  peace  and 
mcoQcage  induBir;  and  the  «rU. 

RUSSU. 

The  retarn  of  Peter  from  his  foreign  travels  was  hastened  by  mo  ia 
ection  of  the  StraUtxes  in  Moscow,  fomented  by  hia  sister  Sophia;* 
it  was  euppresies  before  his  arrival  b;  a  body  of  faithful  troops 
under  General  Gordon,  and  that  turbulent  corps  was  abolished  bj  the 
cur,  who  caused  nunibera  of  them  to  be  executed.  The  most  important 
tnnsaetion  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch  was  the  war  undertaken  with 
Poland  and  Denmark  against  Sweden,  which  he  becnn  in  1700  by  the 
•i«ge  of  Narva.  Here  the  military  inferiority  of  the  Runsians  was  con- 
^icuonsly  shown,  gO.OOO  of  them  being  totally  defeated  by  80O0  Swedes; 
bnl  this  overthrow  only  stimulated  the  genius  of  their  sovereign,  who 
immediately  set  about  repuiring  the  disasier,  observing  that  the  Swedes 
would  yet  teach  hia  soldiers  to  vanquish  them.  While  Charles  XII. 
was  occupied  in  Polaitd  and  Saxony,  he  made  himself  master  of  Ingria 
and  Carelia;  in  1703,  he  took  the  town  of  Marienbu^;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  laid  thn  foundaiions  of  St.  Peletaburg,  which  eventually 
became  the  seat  of  the  imperial  govemment.|  In  the  ensuing  years  ha 
overran  Livonia  and  Esuiotiia ;  and  at  length,  in  1709,  the  Swedish 
lung,  having  rashly  marched  into  the  Ukraine,  sustained  a  total  over- 
throw at  PuTtowa,  from  an  army  led  by  Peter  in  person,  and  was  forced 
U>  seek  an  asylum  in  Turkev, 

In  1G!>6.  the  csar  divorced  his  first  wife,  who  had  borne  him  one  wni> 
Alexis;  in  1711,  he  married  his  mislress.  Catherine  Alexina,  a  native 
of  Livonia,  who  had  risen  by  a  leriei  of  extraordinary  adventures  from 
the  very  lowest  rank.  By  this  lime  tha  intrigues  of  Charies  XII.  had 
procured  a  declaration  of  war  against  Russia  on  the  part  of  the  Porte; 
■nd  Pater  led  an  army  into  Moldavia,  which,  encamping  on  the  hanks 
of  Ae  Pruth,  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  exposed  to  immineDt 
danger.  From  thta  perilous  position  he  was  relieved  by  tho  address  of 
Ilia  empress,  who  succeeded,  unknown  to  him,  in  bribing  the  grand 
raier  to  agree  to  a  negotiation,  which  was  at  once  concluded  by  the 
•Drrender  of  Azof  lo  the  Turks.  Hostililies  with  Sweden  now  continued 
lo  be  prosecuted  with  great  succ-ess,  so  that,  by  the  end  of  1713,  that 
Munt^  had  been  stripped  of  every  position  which  could  prove  annoying 
._  .1  -itropolis  of  Russia.     Subsequently,  in  the  hope  of  obniik- 
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ing  Mecklenburg,  he  dissolved  the  Northern  Leajrne,  md  fomied 
alliance  with  Sweden ;  but  the  contest  being  mgain  renewed,  was 
length  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Nystadt,  1721,  which  secured  to  bi 
the  undisputed  possession  of  all  his  conquests.    The  senate  at  this  tin 
proclaimed  Peter  I.  **  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,*'  and  conferred  on  him 
tlie  merited  title  of  the  Great, 

The  monarch  now  turned  his  undivided  attention  to  the  arts  of  peaeii 
He  encouraged  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  erected  naillti 
projected  navigable  canals,  instituted  hospitals,  established  uniformity 
of  weights  and  measures,  and  made  every  exertion  to  civilise  the  man- 
ners of  his  subjects.  These  praiseworthy  exertions  were  onl^  paitiaUy 
interrupted  by  an  expedition  conducted  in  person  apiinst  Persia  in  1793* 
by  which,  in  a  single  campaign,  he  acquired  the  provinces  of  Ghilaa« 
Mazandcran,  and  ^trabad.  In  the  same  year,  he  founded  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  caused  Catherine  to  be  crowned,  and 
married  his  eldest  daughter  to  u\e  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp.  His  death 
took  place  on  the  28th  January  1735. 

The  character  of  Peter  the  Great,  though  displacing  many  inconsistencies, 
was  strongly  marked  with  sound  sense  and  clear  judgment.  That  he  some- 
times suffered  himself  to  be  swayed  by  passion  and  prejudice,  and  exhibited 
many  of  the  failings  common  to  toe  posiessors  of  irrenponsible  power,  cannot 
be  doubted ;  but  the  former  fault  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  bis  very  defectivs 
education,  the  latter  was  of  course  the  resalt  of  his  position.  As  to  the  signal 
benefits  he  conferred  on  bis  hitherto  barbarous  empire,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion.  *'  He  gave  a  polish,*'  says  Voltaire,  '*  to  his  people,  and  was  himself 
barbarous  j  he  taught  tnem  the  art  of  war,  which  he  himself  had  never  learnt ; 
from  the  sight  of  a  small  boat  on  the  river  Moskva,  he  created  a  powerful  fleet, 
and  became  an  active  shipwright,  sailor,  pilot,  and  commander ;  he  reformed 
the  manners,  customs,  and  laws  of  the  Russians,  and  lives  in  their  memory  as 
the  Father  of  kit  country,^* 

The  prince  Alexis  had  given  great  disquietade  to  his  father  by  hia 
rebellious  and  dissolute  conduct,  and  at  length  died  in  prison  in  1718. 
Prince  Menzikof,  who  had  risen  from  obscurity  to  be  governor  of  St. 
Petersburg,  accordingly  took  the  opportunity  to  proclaim  Catherine  aa 
the  successor  of  her  husband ;  and  during  her  rei?n  he  possessed  unlim- 
ited authority.  The  empress,  however,  survived  little  more  than  two 
years,  and  in  1727  was  succeeded  by  Peter  II.,  son  of  Alexis.  The 
short  reio^  of  this  prince  presents  notliing  remarkable,  save  the  downfall 
of  Monzikof,  who  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Siberia,  where  he  died  in 
poverty,  1729.  Next  year,  Anne,  daughter  of  Ivan,  the  elder  brother 
of  Pt'ter  the  Great,  was  called  to  the  throne,  by  the  influence  of  a  faction 
among  the  nobles,  headed  bv  the  Dolgoruki  family,  on  signing  an 
agreement  limiting  the  imperiaf  authority ;  but  this  document  was  imme- 
diately cancelled  by  the  advice  of  Chancellor  Ostermann,  the  Dolgo- 
nikis  were  exiled  to  Siberia,  and  the  empress  ruled  with  absolute  power. 
In  this  reign  the  Persian  conquests  of  Peter  were  relinquished ;  but  the 
election  to  the  Polish  crown  was  ^ecided,  in  1733,  by  the  interference 
of  a  Russian  army,  and  a  war  against  the  Porte,  in  alliance  with  Aus- 
tria, amply  avenged  tie  convention  of  the  Pruth,  Azof  being  recovered 
1739.  Anne  died  in  the  following  year,  leaving  the  throne  to  her  grand- 
nephew  Ivan,  a  child  two  months  old ;  but  this  arrangement  was  speedily 
•et  sside  by  the  Russians,  who  proclaimed  Euzabeth,  daughter  of  Peter 
I  by  Catherine,  1740.    At  the  end  of  three  years,  this  princess  acquired 
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put  of  Finland  from  Sweden;  in  IT47,  sha  sent  an  umj  of  36,000 
■uxiliariea  to  Ibe  aid  of  Maria  Theresa;  her  inierieteace  in  the  seven 
jean'  war  has  alrsadj  been  nolicnl.  She  died  in  1763,  le^ttcd  by  her 
■objects,  to  whom  slie  wai  endeared  by  the  mildness  of  her  domestie 
rule,  and  wm  succeeded  by  ber  nephew,  Petib  IXI.,  duke  of  Hotslein 
Gottorp.  This  prince  had  hia  ehoice  of  Ihn  crowns  of  Swoden  and 
Bawia ;  he  uofortunalelv  preferted  the  latter,  where  several  well-meant 
but  hasty  innovatioDs  led  to  a  conspiraey,  fomented  b;  his  own  consort 
Cttlfaerine,  by  which  ho  was  deposed  at  the  end  of  six  months.  H« 
died  in  prison  a  few  days  af\erwa^«,  ss  is  believed  by  poison ;  wh«i 
his  widow  was  called  to  the  throne  by  the  unanimous  Tuce  of  ihe  army 
and  the  people. 

The  secession  of  this  able  end  unscrupulous  princess  at  once  Irnprenad 
on  the  policy  of  her  empire  the  aegtesstTe  eh&racler  which  it  has  ever 
rince  iclained.    She  immediately  besan  a  couno  of  secret  intrigue  and 

r  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  which  finally  led  to  the  parti- 
of  that  country ;  while  n  wur  with  tho  Porle,  eonaeqiienl  on  thew 
measures,  176S,  secured  some  signal  triumphs  tn  her  arms.  A  Russian 
fleet  now  appeared  for  the  Jirst  lime  in  the  Alediterranean,  and  defeated 
the  Turkish  navy  at  Tchesme;  the  land  forces,  under  Galliciin  and 
Romanzow,  subdued  Crim-Tartary,  Kloldavia,  and  Wallachia;  and  at 
length,  by  a  peace  in  1774,  she  procured  large  acquisitiona,  and  cora- 
pelled  her  opponents  lo  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Crim- 
Tsrtars.  About  this  tifne  the  administration  was  placed  on  a  new  foot- 
lt>K?  hy  the  division  of  the  empire  into  forty-three  vovernmenls,  with 

7aTate  jurisdictions,  and  by  the  ^dual  promul^tian  of  a  new  code 
lawi^  the  mat  tracts  of  the  interior  vp.k  colonized,  and  about  300 
towns  built  b^  Potemkio,  who  became  supreme  minister  in  1770.  Id 
1790,  Catherine  orgsniieil  the  famous  Armed  Neatrality  of  the  northern 
powers,  to  resist  the  right  of  search  claimed  by  Great  Bnlain  ;  the  refund 
of  thai  country  to  sanction  the  project  of  founding  a  new  Greek  empire 
at  Constantinople,  on  the  ruins  of  Turkey,  having,  as  is  supposed,  pri>- 
Toked  her  indignation.  At  all  evenia,  she  speedily  renewed  her 
noroachments  towards  the  east,  Crim-Taitary  being  seized  and  incor- 
porated with  her  dominions  in  I7S4  ;  and  this  appropriation,  though 
tmopposed  at  tho  time,  led  eventually  !'>  a  fresh  contest,  1789,  tnemoia- 
'  'b  for  the  sanguinary  triumphs  of  Poiemkin  and  Suwarrow,  the  Em- 
ir Joseph  also  taking  part  in  it.  Cho(^^im,  Oczakow,  Bender,  and 
ail,  were  successively  taken,  with  ffarful  slaughter;  the  peace  of 
Jaasy,  179^,  established  the  Dniester  as  the  boundary  of  the  two 
States ;  while  a  short  war  with  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  who  endeavoured 
to  |iroduce  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Porte,  had  been  terminated  two 
years  before  without  any  territorial  change. 

Daring  these  contests,  the  attention  of  Aa  empress  was  always 
•teadily  directed  towards  Poland,  of  which  she  had  seized  a  portion  in 
1773 ;  and  now,  freed  from  other  enemies,  she  effected  the  second  parti- 
lion,  1793.  The  breaking  out  of  the  (Vinch  Kevoluiioo  produced  a 
ehangR  in  her  sentiments  toward  the  cabinet  of  London,  with  which  sha 
farmed  a  commercial  treaty  ;  but  the  contests  of  Wesiem  Europe  had  no 
affect  in  retarding  the  grand  aim  of  her  policy,  llie  final  eirinctinn  of 
Polish  nationality,  wliich  was  at  length  eSecled  in  1~9S  She  died  ia 
,  iIm  (ullowing  year 
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Paul  I.y  1796,  after  two  yemn  spent  m  ▼arioos  wWnwieal  Umowaiiii^ 
nined  lealously  in  the  second  grand  coalition  againat  France;  and  the 
KuMian  forces,  under  Suwarrow  and  Korsakow*  obtained  m  aariaa  ci 
brilliant  triumphs  in  Italj  and  Switaerland  during  the  campaign  of  1799. 
His  capricious  dispoeitUBf  howeTer,  soon  indued  him  to  abandon  the 
eause  of  the  allies,  and  couclude  a  peace  with  Bonaparte ;  mndi  in  1800, 
he  became  head  of  a  union  which  rerived  the  Armed  Neutrelitj  of  the 
North,  as  before,  in  aTowed  hostility  to  England. 

TURKEY. 

The  humiliating  peace  of  Carlowita,  1699,  the  conelasion  of  a  long 
train  of  disasters,  prored  fatal  to  the  authority  of  Mustapha  II.,  who 
was  dep<Med  by  an  insurrection  of  the  ianissaries,  and  his  brother, 
AcHMBT  111.,  succeeded  to  the  unenviable  dignity,  1703.  Hia  reign 
presents  no  event  of  importance  till  1709,  when  he  gave  an  asylnm  to 
Charles  XII.,  after  the  defeat  at  Pultowa ;  and  subsequently,  in  a  biief 
campai^  against  Peter  the  Great,  recovered  Axof  by  the  peace  of  the 
Pruth,  1711.  But  a  period  of  repose  was  at  no  time  very  deairabla  for 
the  Turkish  sultans,  who  found  in  their  own  mutinous  aoldiera  tlie 
most  formidable  enemies  of  the  throne.  Accordingly,  though  no  advan- 
tage had  been  taken  of  Austria  in  the  Spanish  succession  war,  the  first 
opportunity  was  seized  for  a  rupture  with  Venice,  whose  posaesaioa  of 
the  Morea  galled  the  pride  of  the  Ottomans)  and,  in  1715,  that  repabUe 
was  strippra  of  all  the  fortresses  she  held  in  the  peninsula.  This  con- 
quest provoked  the  interference  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  as  gnaran- 
tee  of  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz,  and  precipitated  another  Hungarian  war 
In  1716,  the  army  of  the  sultan  was  defeated  by  Prince  Eugene  at  Pe- 
terwaradin,  and  Temeswar  reduced;  and  in  the  following  campaign, 
another  bloody  overthrow  before  Belgrade  was  followed  by  the  loss  of 
that  important  fortress.  Alarmed  at  these  reverses,  the  sultan  sued  for 
peace,  which  was  signed  at  Passarowitz,  1718 ;  and  by  the  terms  thien 
agreed  on,  he  was  forced  to  confirm  the  conquests  of  Austria,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  retaining  the  Morea.  Achmet  now  turned  his  eyes  towards 
Persia,  then  agitated  by  the  troubles  consequent  on  the  Afghan  usurps 
tion;  and  in  1727  he  seized  the  districts  of  Georgia  and  Armenia 
Some  time  after,  however.  Nadir,  havin?  defeated  the  Turkish  forces  in 
several  encounters,  the  unhappy  prince  shared  the  fate  of  so  many  of  his 
predecessors,  being  deposed  and  imprisoned  in  1730. 

Mahmoud  I.,  nephew  of  the  precedinp^  ruler,  was  at  first  greatly 
harassed  by  the  leaders  of  the  late  insurroction,  who,  however,  were  even- 
tually ensnared  by  his  policy,  and  punished  with  death.    The  war  with 
Persia  was  prosecuted  tor  some  time  with  considerable  success;  but  the 
death  of  his  commander,  Osman,  at  length  turned  the  tide  in  favour  of 
the  shah,  who  restored  the  original  boundaries  of  the  two  countries 
1736.    This  peace  had  been  accelerated  by  the  threatening  attitude  of 
Ruasia,  which  speedily  commenced  hostilities  by  an  irruption  into  the 
Crimea;  while  the  emperor,  who  at  first  offered  his  mediation,  actuated 
by  a  selfish  policy,  began  an  invasion  on  his  own  account    This  per 
fidious  conduct  was  justly  punished  by  several  disastrous  defeats, 
Belgrade  was  taken,  and  the  Danube  and  Saave  became  once  more  the 
u>undary  of  the  two  coantries ;  while  the  Russians,  though  genenlly 
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sentrd  to  sufTCodFr  their  eonquests,  demolish  the  foitTeM 
of  Aiaf,  nnd  relinquish  all  claim  to  navigiilc  the  Black  Sea,  1739. 
AfWr  a  reign  prosperous  od  iho  whoU,  tlahiiioud  died  in  1745.  snd  wu 
Duccecded  1j J  his  brother,  Osmin  111.,  whose  hislor)'  is  chiefly  remaik- 
■blc  for  an  attemot  to  poison  liis  nephcwB,  sons  or  the  late  lullan :  two 
of  thc«o  princes  fell  victims  to  his  Jealouaj ;  Mualapha  aud  Abdul-honud 
eacsped  only  b;  (he  dcaih  of  their  uocle. 

i  ill.,  1757,  aided  by  his  able  and  enlightened  Tiiier,  Mo- 


•ncroaehmenU  of  Catherine  H.,  who  paid  no  altenlion  lo  the  treaty  of 
1739,  and  her  dao^rous  ascendency  in  Poland,  at  length  compelled  tho 
anlUn  lo  declare  for  war,  and  led  lo  the  disastrous  contest  of  I76B.  In 
1774,  ABDDL-nAKio  succeedHd  to  the  throne,  and  immediately  aAerwards 
ligned  the  peace  of  Kainardge,  the  most  humiliaiing  ever  yet  submitted 
to  by  Turkey ;  and,  though  the  independence  of  the  Crimea  had  been 

Karanteed  by  this  treaty,  he  was  unable  to  prerent  ttie  appropriatlnn  of 
tt  district  by  hia  ambitious  wtghhour,  17S4.  But  eonlinui-d  insults 
on  the  part  of  Catherine,  who  with  the  Emperor  Joseph  had  formed  ths 
dangn  of  dividing  betwet^  them  the  Ollomnn  dominions,  as  they  had 
(Jrmdy  paniiioMd  those  of  Poland,  again  drove  the  sultan,  in  despair, 
to  toke  Dp  arma,  1787.  The  Austrians,  who  asaaulied  Belgrade  wiUiont 
Bveo  tbe  formality  of  a  declaimlion  of  war,  were  repulsed  on  all  sides, 
ud  the  riaier,  entering  the  Bannat,  spread  consternation  to  the  veiy 

S tea  of  Vienna.  The  Rossiant,  however,  were  more  successful;  the 
loman  fleet  was  destroyed  in  the  Dnieper,  while  Potemhia  reduced 
the  fortress  of  Oozakow,  and  barbaronsly  massacred  the  garrison  and 
faihabitanta,  1789.  Neit  year,  Abdul-hamid  was  auceeeded  by  hjg 
nephew,  Seum  III.,  who,  regardless  of  the  hazardous  position  of  bis 
empire,  began  his  ivign  by  a  career  of  the  most  ihonghtieas  folly  and 
diasolute  extravagance.  The  Austrian  and  Russian  armies,  under  Co- 
bourg  and  Sowairow,  having  eflected  a  junction,  met  the  Turkish  forces 
on  ttie  plains  of  Kimnik,  snd  defeated  them  With  great  slaushier  and  the 
loH  of  their  artillery  and  baggage.  The  Austrians  then  diverged  into 
Wallachia,  end  caplurpd  Bucharest,  while  Suwarrow,  having  received 
the  submission  of  Hrnder,  laid  siege  lo  the  strong  town  of  lamail.  In 
Dncembi'r  1790,  the  place  was  carried  by  slorm,  and  the  garrison  of 
40,000  men  put  to  the  swnrd;  while  the  fortress  of  Belgrade  shortly 
after  surrendered  lo  Marshal  Landon,  thus  leaving  Nisss  as  the  only 
barrier  of  the  Turkish  rapitat.  At  this  juncture,  when  the  Oliooian 
power  in  Europe  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  annihilated,  the  insurrec' 
tions  in  Hungary  and  the  Low  Connlries,  and  the  Jealousy  of  the  i  the( 

Kwers,  alone  saved  it  from  utter  ruin.  By  the  mediation  of  England, 
tdland,  and  Prussia,  ihe  emperor  was  compelled  to  sign  a  seiinrala 
»aty  with  the  Porte,  resigning  all  his  conijupsta,  1791;  while  Catherine, 
after  another  sanguinary  campaign,  yieldtng  lo  the  same  SDlicitntions, 
eonfinned  b^  the  peace  of  Jassy  the  former  treaty  of  1774,  retaining 
merdy  the  lortress  of  Oozakow. 


, .  -.1  llie  world,  had  long  been  reirootiding,  i 

!r  (ban  ■  disorderly  crowd;  and  while  thaae  dialurtHd  ihs 
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cuiul  with  tmnalta  and  uisurrectioos,  the  prorincm  set  st  nogght  the  malhoKkf 
Qt  the  ■ultan.  AU  Bey  had  Msumed  in  Egypt  the  rank  oifto  indepgndwtf 
■overeisn,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  Ali  Pacha  of  Janina ;  raaira» 
Oglou  nad  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  at  Widin ;  the  Serrians  wera  ic 
■nns ;  and  Arabia  was  posaened  by  the  &natical  sect  of  the  Wahabeea.  Is 
these  alarming  circumstances,  the  sultan  at  length,  shaking  off  his  early  vioea, 
diB|»layed  the  possession  of  considerable  talents,  joined  with  great  pnideoee  and 
humanity.  Keeping  aloof  from  the  stnigglea  of  Europe  conaeqnent  on  tha 
French  revolution, lie  endeavoured  to  introduce  aome  degree  of  order  into  hie 
government,  and  raised  a  force  disciplined  on  the  modern  plan,  preparatory  to 
an  entire  remodelling  of  the  array.  These  troops  were  afterwards  greatly  dia- 
tinguished  in  the  defence  of  Acre,  during  the  uniuatifiable  invasion  of  ^gyp^ 
under  Napoleon;  an  event  which  compelled  the  rorte  to  unite  with  Jgngfa^ 
{ j  md  Russia  against  France,  1798. 


PERSIA. 


The  reign  of  the  Afghan  osarper,  Maumoud,  was  at  first  distinffoished 
by  an  abiuty  and  moderation  commendable  in  a  conqueror ;  but  he  sub- 
sequently disgraced  himself  by  ferocious  craelty,  and  died  insane  in 
1735.     His  position  was  far  from  being  an  easy  one ;  for,  while  Prince  i 

Tamasp,  son  of  Hussein,  held  out  in  Armenia,  Russia  and  the  Porte  had 
formed  the  design  of  seizing  the  provinces  adjoining  their  frontiers ;  and 
hence,  in  1723,  ne  actually  ceded  the  Caspian  provinces  to  Russia,  in  >  ^ 

return  for  a  promise  of  aid  which  was  never  fulfilled.    His  successor,  ' 

AsHRAFF,  in  order  to  get  himself  recognised  sovereign  of  Persia  bj  the 
Porte,  permitted  Achmet  to  seize  on  various  provinces,  1737;  but 
Tamasp  was  now  supported  by  Nadir  Kouli,  who  from  a  Tarkoman 
ahepherd  had,  by  the  force  of  his  character,  risen  to  newer  and  import-  ■  ■ 

i  I         ance.    In  spite  of  desperate  efforts  in  the  field,  and  frightful  massacres  ' ! 

of  the  disaffected  citizens,  the  fortune  of  war  turned  against  the  Afghan  \ 

I  j  monarch,  who  was  finally  slain,  and  his  adherents  driven  out  of  the  coun- 
i  vy,  in  1730.    All  real  power,  however,  lay  in  the  hands  of  Nadir,  who 

I  :         received  from  the  shah  the  government  of  the  four  finest  provinces  of 
the  empire.    He  turned  his  arms  successfully  against  the  Turks ;  but, 
i '         while  lie  was  absent  in  Khorassan,  Tamasp  imprudently  encountered 
i  I         them,  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  conclude  an  ignominious  peace.  ;  j 

^  I  Nadir,  inveighing  against  this  national  disgrace,  dethroned  the  unhappy 
I  •  prince,  elevating  his  infant  son.  Abbas  III.,  in  whose  name  he  governed 
i ;  as  regent,  1732 ;  and,  after  expelling  the  Turks  from  their  conquests, 
! ;  concluded  a  treaty  in  1736,  re-establishing  the  ancient  frontiers  of 

I  {         Persia,  while  the  districts  ceded  to  Russia  were  recovered  by  negotia- 
'         tion.    The  infant  prince  died  the  same  year,  whereupon  Nadir  formally  ' 

declared  the  Sophi  dynasty  at  an  end,  and  himself  assumed  the  diadem 
jy  the  title  of  Nadir  Shah. 

This  extraordinary  man,  by  the  sheer  force  of  natural  ability,  raised 
Persia  for  some  time  to  a  higher  degree  of  influence  than  she  had  pos  '  I 

■essed  even  in  the  rei^n  of  Abbas.   Great  part  of  Afghanistan  yielded  to  !  | 

his  arms ;  and,  in  1739,  offended  at  a  breach  of  friendship  by  the  Mosul,  ' 

he  led  an  immense  army  into  India.  One  great  victory  near  Delhi, 
1739,  laid  the  power  of  the  descendant  of  Timour  at  his  feet;  that  city 
was  taken,  and  upwards  of  J&30,000,000  sterling  of  booty,  with  the 
annexation  of  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Indus,  rewarded  the  enterprise 
of  Nadir,  who  is  said  to  have  committed  fewer  crimes  on  this  occaaioB 
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Aaa  almoit  uij  other  Asialie  intniet.  He  npit  year  rrduced  ttie  Ua> 
beok  princes  of  Khira  and  liokliara;  while  a  second  wat  with  Iha 
Porte,  1743,  after  seveta)  signal  victories,  terminated  to  the  advantage 
uf  Persia.  Bat  hia  oaliTe  ferocit;,  having  no  longer  foreini  enemies  oa 
whom  it  might  exercise  iuelf,  now  broke  out  unconlrolled,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  lie  perpeiratpd  the  most  fricblfiil  lyrBnuy;  he 
blinded  his  hrave  ion,  Riza  Kouli,  matsarred  his  subjects  b;  UiouBaudit 
and  was  al  length  aKsassJnated  by  his  own  officers,  1T4T. 

The  death  of  Nadir  became  the  signal  for  a  scene  of  anarchy  and  con* 
fusion :  the  Usbecks  threw  dIT  the  yoke,  and  Afghaniatun  became  an 
independent  and  powerful  kingdom ;  while  the  crown  of  Persia  itself 
wu  disputed  by  various  rival  chiefs.  At  length  all  other  clalmanta 
were  forced  lo  yield  (o  the  ability  and  merit  of  KEnsiM  Khin,  bead  of 
the  native  femilj  of  Zend,  who,  in  1759,  assumed  the  government  by 
the  title  of  admimitraloT,  refusing  the  insignia  of  royally.  The  rule  of 
this  excellent  man,  who  occupied  the  throne  twenty-six  yearsi  waa 
characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  justice,  clemenc;^i  ^"^  moderation; 
he  Mpre«Bed  (he  depredations  of  the  Turkoman  tribes,  which  In  tfaa 
tine  of  Nadir  had  overspread  PenJa,  and  concluded  advantageously  s 
short  war  with  the  Porte.  Bui  his  death,  in  1779,  gave  rise  to  new 
traoblee;  and  during  ten  years  six  different  chiefs.  Vis  btotbers  and 
nepbewB,  ascended  or  claimed  the  throne,  white  Russia  look  advantage 
of  the  toimoil  to  encroach  on  the  northern  frontier.  At  length,  in  1789, 
the  supreme  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  Loorr  Ali  Khak,  b  brave 
though  cruel  prince,  who  maintained  his  posiljon  till  1795,  when  be 
was  overpowered  and  put  to  death  by  his  rival,  Ada  Mohamhed  Khah, 
ekief  of  the  Kajirs,  n  Turkish  tribe  settled  in  Mazanderan  by  Abbas  the 


Great.  By  a  vigorous  though  sanguinary  administration,  this  monarch 
•ticoeeded  in  consolidating  his  authority;  and  having  fixed  his  capital 
in  Teheran,  he  reduced  the  revolted  (icorgians  with  the  moBrruthleaa 
■crerity.  His  cruelties,  however,  speedilv  provoked  his  own  attendants 
to  asaassinala  him,  and  he  was  ancce^ded  by  his  nephew.  Shah  Fdttrb 
Ali,  1797,  the  early  part  of  whose  reign  was  chiefly  dialinEuished  by 
tko  rival  intriguee  of  France  and  England  in  reference  to  Indta. 

INDIA. 

Fall  op  tre  Moodl  Emfirk. — Hie  temporary  impulse  which  the 
vigorous  administration  of  Aiirengvebe  had  communicated  to  the  empire 
of  Delhi,  ceased  at  once  on  his  death ;  and  during  tbe  reign  of  bis  son, 
Sbab  Aolum,  I70T,  enemiesarose  on  every  side.  The  Mahrattas  widely 
extended  their  ooiBquests;  the  Rajpoot  princes,  who  had  never  been 
efieetnally  subdued,  again  asserted  their  independence;  while  the  pro 
vinoes  of  Delhi  and  Lahore,  thevetycenlreof  his  power,  were  convulsed 
by  contests  with  the  warlike  sect  of  the  Sikhs,  who,  by  declaring  the 
abolition  of  castes,  bad  rapidly  increased  in  importance.  Al  bis  demiM 
in  1719,  each  of  his  four  sons  contended  for  the  succession,  which,  after 
a  short  but  sanguinary  straggle,  at  length  felt  to  the  eldest,  who  became 
emperor  by  the  title  of  JiHAHnAa  Sbah.  This  prince,  abandoiiing  him< 
•elf  lo  a  career  of  low  profligacy,  was  found  altogether  incapahle  of 
ruling ;  while  among  the  nobles  bold  spirits  were  not  wanting,  ready  to 
ava)]  themaelves  of  the  opportunity  of  advancement  thus  a^onled.   Two 
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bfotheiB,  in  putiealar,  Abdoola  and  Hussein,  who  boasted  the  high  no! 
of  ^yedt  or  desoendaots  of  the  Prophet,  had  the  address  to  procure  his 
dethronement  in  the  course  of  a  few  months ;  and  for  seven  years  thay 
actually  administered  the  government,  setting  up  during  Uiat  period  nu 
less  than  four  successive  emperors.  The  last  of  these,  Mohammkd  Sbaw^ 
a  grandson  of  Shah  Aulum,  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  17iS0,  and  sue- 
seeded  in  ridding  himself  of  Uiese  dictators  by  means  of  assassinatioo ; 
kut  he  was  no  sooner  in  uncontrolled  possession  of  the  sovereign  autho- 
aty,  than  he  displayed  that  incapacity  which  seemed  now  to  have  b^ 
some  inherent  in  the  Mogul  race.     In  consequence,  the  Deccan  became 
rirtually  independent  under  tlie  viceroyalty  of  Niaam-uI-Mulk,  while  a 
ionsiderable  portion  of  the  northern  provinces  was  seized  by  the  RohillaSy 
an  Afghan  people,  who  established  themselves  in  part  of  the  district 
afterwards  known  as  Rohilcund.    But  the  greatest  misfortune  of  this 
reign,  and  which  in  fact  consummated  the  downfal  of  the  empire,  was 
the  inTasion  of  Nadir  Shah.    That  powerful  prince,  having  sent  an  em-  i 

bassT  to  demand  the  surrender  of  several  Persian  fugitives,  the  enroy  I  i 

and  his  suite  were  murdered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jellalabad;  and  Mo-  jl 

hammed,  by  the  advice  of  his  arrogant  courtiers,  refused  to  grant  satis-  ' ' 

ftction  for  the  outrage.    Nadir,  then  victorious  in  Afghanistan,  imme-  | ; 

diately  turned  his  arms  against  Delhi,  1739 ;  the  Mogul  foroes  were  i  j 

defeated,  and  the  wealth  of  centuries,  to  uie  amount  of  more  than  !J 

dS30,000,000  sterling,  besides  the  provinces  west  of  the  Indus,  bemme  1 1 

the  prey  of  the  victor. 

Satisfied  with  the  booty  and  acquisitions  he  had  obtained,  the  Persian 
monarch  reinstated  Mohammed  on  the  throne;  and  in  1747  that  prince 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Admed  Shah.  During  his  reign,  which  lasted 
six  years,  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  may  be  said  to  have  taken  place. 
The  northern  and  north-western  provinces  were  seised  by  the  Afghans 
and  the  Sikhs,  and  the  Rajpoots  extended  their  territory  as  tar  as 
Ajmere.  Ghazee-ud-dien,  ffraodson  to  Nizam-ul-Mnlk,  having  now  be- 
come Tixier,  deposed  Ahmed  in  1753,  and  raised  Aulumoise,  a  son  of 
Jehandar  Shah,  to  the  now  merely  nominal  dignity  of  emperor.  A 
period  of  unparalleled  intrigue  and  disorder  now  took  place,  daring 
which  Delhi  was  exposed  to  an  assault  by  the  Afghans,  surpassing  in 
its  horrors  that  under  Nadir;  und  in  1759,  Ghazee  caused  Aulumgire  to 
be  assassinated,  and  attempted,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  set  up  some  new 
pageant  of  royalty.  Meantime,  the  restless  Mahrattas  extended  their 
eonquests  on  every  side,  drove  the  Afghans  from  Moultan  and  Lahore, 
and  threatened  to  subjngate  all  India.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Moham- 
medan powers  united  to  arrest  their  progress,  and  were  joined  by  Ahmed 
Abdalla  Shah,  who  had  become  Sultan  of  Afghanistan  on  the  death  of 
Nadir ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  Hindoo  states  and  Ghazee  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Mahrattas.  This  great  contest  was  at  length  decided 
on  the  plains  of  Panniput,  northwara  of  Delhi.  The  Mahrattas  were 
roated  with  ^[reat  slaughter;  but  the  victorious  Afp^ans,  contenting 
themselves  with  the  provinces  west  of  the  Indus  already  in  their  posses- 
sion, bestowed  the  Mogul  sovereignty  on  Shah  Aulum  II.,  1761,  who, 
afVer  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  became  a  pensioner  of  the  East  India 
\j  Company. 

Risk  akd  Prooekss  or  thb  British  Powxr«— At  the  close  of  the 
fwenteenth  eentoiyv  the  three  chief  maritime  nations  of  Eoropey  Eng- 
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land,  Fnin''it,  nnd  Hollanit,  had  obiainrd  posseiaion  of  rarioii*  trading 
■enirtmeiits  in  India,  and  the  wars  ol'  Iho  weal  wero  now  lo  bo  extended 
lo  dial  ditlant  ngioo.  The  Insl  of  thnsn  enuntrii^B,  howiMpr,  contMtt 
with  ih«ir  iiMitlw  poacMsions,  nsvi^t  ohiaJiMd  much  U-rritnrixl  power  an 
'ho  Asiatie  continent;  and  Uie  (boniest  for  ■upretnaajr  was  m^  from 
ibe  h«|^Dnine  hetufrn  the  two  nthert.  Three  great  rivula  cntne  into 
""  '  ■      "      ""■  ----'-■-  f^  when  l.tboutdon- 


r««lor«id,  two  yean  aSier,  by  thn  pmre  of  A)x-la-Chspe..e 
tim^,  Dupleix,  who  coinm»ndml  at  PondichCTry,  hsf  inc  aeen  Ih*  reiil 
wF«kne*s  of  the  native  powers,  formed  a  ^land  plan  ^  as^randiiinj 
ihp  French  East  India  Company.  A'-cnrdingly.  on  the  dea^  of  Nisam- 
ul-Mulli,  the  powerful  Tiecroy  of  tfieDeecan,  1749,  hedeolamd  in  ftvoar 
of  one  of  the  riTsl  candidalea,  and  succeeded,  by  hia  intrlguca  and  tha 
•id  of  a  strons  body  of  troopa,  in  nisin^  his  faTouriie,  Minapha  Jup^, 
to  that  dienity.  The  nabobahip  of  the  Camatic,  a  aubordinati?  gtfrem- 
m«it  in  the  same  province,  was  obnin^i  for  hia  ally,  Chunda  SshJb, 
1750!  while  bis  own  countrymen  were  rowarded  for  their  afaiatanoe 


1  of  ih«  laie  nabob,  aiiU 
mplorin^  the  nnialnnce  of  the  En?- 


held  the  fortrraa  of  TrichiiHpoly,  i 

liah,  who  ^ve  him  aome  remforcementa;  hot  the  fortune  of  n 
oonliniiied  aBfainat  him,  till  at  length  the  ceiehrated  Clive.  having  ob- 
tained a  captain's  commission,  undertook  to  make  a  diversion  by  an 
attack  from  Modraa  upon  Arcot,  the  cspiiBJ  of  the  Camaiic.  With  a 
•nail  force  he  captured  that  city,  and  though  Chunda  Sahib  besieged  it 
with  a  larev  army,  repelled  the  sssnilanta  wiUi  aiaating  talent  and 
oouraifD.  Reinforced  by  Colonel  Ki'kpatrick,  he  puraiied  and  dfifeeied 
tlw  enemy  on  the  plains  of  Ami ;  the  Rajah  of  l^njorn  and  otbar  princM 
declared  for  Mohammol  Ali;  and  Chunda  and  hit  allies  were  aevend 
tSmea  discomfited,  In  1754,  Dapleix  wns  rcmlled  to  Europe,  and  ■ 
proviaional  treaty  concloded  between  the  Engliah  and  Frenrh,  who 
mutually  agreed  lo  withdraw  from  all  interference  with  llie  native 
princes:  Salabal  Jung,  ibe  succeaaor  of  Mir«apha,  waa  left  in  pnssession 
of  the  DfOcan.  while  Mohanimed  Ali  remained  ,nabob  of  the  Camntie. 
Both  nations,  however,  now  poss(»aed  a  commending  poaition  in 
Southern  India,  and  had  contrived  to  aecurs  considerable  territorial  ad- 


Meanwhile,  the  En^liah  fectory  at  Calcutta,  atlhouirh  euhnrdinate  to 
Madras,  had  continued  to  make  surprising  advances  m  wealth  nnd  in- 
flue(io«,  and  thai^y  prorolied  the  jsalonay  of  the  native  princes. 
Surajah  Dowlah,  the  subnhdnr  of  Brognl,  a  sanguinary  tyrant,  offended 

at  some  supposed  abnsH  by  the  Engliab  of  their  nnvilrgrs,  — ' 

'  ■    I-  -  

After  ai 

ineflcvtaal  reeistnnce.   thn  governor  and   all  but  900  of  the  ffarrisoi 
eieaped  on  ahipboard ;  and  these  unfortunate  persnns,  along  wilh  Mi 

Ilolwell,  who  had  taken  Ihe  command,  i ......    ,    .  .■- 

and  immoied.  by  order  of  the  subahdar, 
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•quare,  during  an  intensely  Lot  night  in  June.    From  tliia  dieadlhl  dm- 

i         '  geon,  lon^  after  known  as  the  Black  Hole,  onW  twenty-four  were  takaa 
out  alive  in  the  morning.    The  affairs  of  the  English  in  Bengnl  seomod 

j  entirely  ruined ;  hut  the  position  of  the  Company  in  Coromandel  was 

now  80  much  improved,  that  they  were  able  to  send  Clive  with  a  body 

1 1  of  troops  to  Calcutta.    That  town  was  immediately  recovered,  Hoogly 

rwliiced,  and  Surajah  obliged  to  grant  peace  on  favourable  terms.   It  has 

I !  beeu  seen  that  the  contests  of  the  French  and  English  in  India  wera 

I  carried  on  with  little  intermission  even  when  the  two  kingdoms  were  st 

peace  in  Europe;  but  the  struggle  of  the  seven  years*  war  had  now 

,  Droken  out,  and  gave  new  bitterness  to  their  rivalry.    The  latter,  there- 

fore, in  1757,  reduced  Chandernagore,  the  principal  settlement  of  their 
antagonists  in  Bengal;  while  (Tlive  aimed  at  further  humbling  the 
suba^dar,  w)^o,  besides  being  backward  in  fulfillingr  the  treaty,  had  set 
on  foot  negotiations  with  the  enemy.  With  this  view,  a  secret  agree- 
ment was  made  with  Meer  Jaffier  and  others  of  his  ministers,  for  his 
dethronement,  and  for  raising  that  chief  himself  to  the  mutnud;  while 
the  English  colonel  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  to  seixe 
the  important  post  of  Plassey.  The  enemy,  however,  had  already  occu- 
pied it  with  a  force  of  nearly  70,000  men,  while  those  of  Clive  amounted 
only  to  1000  Europeans  and  2000  sepoys ;  yet  he  ventured  to  give  battle, 
and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Jaffier  was  acknowledged  subahdar; 
Surajah  was  taken  and  put  to  death  with  the  connivance  of  his  successor, 

I  who  agreed  to  enlarge  tne  territory  of  his  allies,  and  pay  them  a  sum  of 

nearly  three  millions  sterling. 

The  war  was  now  vigorously  prosecuted  between  the  two  European  ,  i 
powers  in  the  Carnatic,  where  Count  Lally,  the  French  commander,  ;  ■ 
being  considerably  reinforced  from  home,  reduced  Cuddalore  and  Fort 
St.  David,  1758.  Next  year  he  failed  in  an  attack  on  Madras;  while 
the  British,  taking  the  field  in  earnest,  gained  several  successes  over 
him,  especially  at  Wandewash  under  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  Finally,  in  the 
beginning  of  1761,  the  power  of  the  French  was  utterly  destroyed  by 
the  reduction  of  Pondicherry ;  and,  though  this  and  other  settlements 
were  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  their  influence  in  India  may  i 

{ {  now  be  said  to  have  ended.    Meanwhile  Meer  Jaffier,  being  unable  to         ! 

satisfy  the  demands  of  the  English,  had  been  deposed,  and  his  son-in-  | 

law,  Cossim  Ali  Khan,  elevat^  in  his  room,  1760.    This  prince  was         I ' 
found  still  more  intractable  than  his  predecessor,  and  soon  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  his  allies  by  attempting  to  limit  their  privileges  as  traders.  [  i 

Recourse  was  speedily  had  to  arms ;  the  nabob  was  defeated  and  set  ;  < 

aside,  and  Jaffier  anew  placed  on  the  throne,  1763.  Sujah  Dowlah, 
subahdar  of  Gude,  and  tne  titular  Mogul  emperor,  Aulum  II.,  having 
assisted  Cossim,  were  next  attacked  and  defeated  by  Major  Munro  at 
Buxar,  1764,  several  fortresses  at  the  same  time  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors.  The  nabob  was  glad  to  purchase  peace  by  defraying 
the  charts  of  the  war;  and,  Jaffier  having  died,  the  emperor  confened 
on  the  victors  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  as  also  a  con- 
firmation of  the  several  districts  conquered  by  them  within  the  nominal 
bounds  of  his  empire.  From  this  date,  1765,  commences  the  recognised 
sovereignty  of  the  British  in  Hindostan.  In  the  south,  besides  holding 
the  actual  power  throughout  the  Carnatic,  they  had  received  the  Northern 
Oircars  in  grant  from  the  Nizam,  on  condition  of  giving  him  their  pro* 
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Kclioiii  bul  this  alliRiice  involved  ihera  in  contests  with  Mvcl«c  Ali,  « 
•kilful  solilier.  who  had  lisen  frDin  obscuritjr  to  be  suIibr  uf  Myaore. 

'i'be  political  iai|>ortaiic«  acquired  hj  the  East  India  Companj 
Inducnl  the  csUnct  to  cIbIdi  a  share  in  the  gOTemmenl  of  their  tcrrito- 
rie-;  and  in  I7T3,  it  was  delemuncd  in  parliament  that  a  supreme  court 
of  judicature  should  be  EEtit  from  Engtand  ;  that  the  three  piesideocics, 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Booitiay,  shuuTd  be  subject  to  a  govErnor-eencral 
and  council,  the  luruier  to  be  approved  by  ih«  king;  and  that  all  civil 
and  military  correspondence  ahuuld  be  submitted  to  the  ministry.  Air. 
Mastitis,  the  firel  uho  held  Ibis  new  aulhorily  in  the  East,  fuund  the 
bITuts  of  India  ^reail  j  embarrassed,  and  a  general  confederation  againsl 
his  Muntiymen  in  progress  nmong  the  native  powers.  NotuithstNivding 
violBDl  opposition  in  his  council,  ha  cotiduclod  aOaira  with  great  success. 
The  French,  taking  advantage  of  thi*  breskinz  out  of  tJie^inericatt  war, 
bad  fonned  an  alliance  with  the  .Mnhrallus,  Uie  Nizam,  and  Hyder  Ali. 
They  lost,  however,  their  settleoeote  of  Chandeniagore,  Masulipaunn, 
and  Pond ieheny,  1778.  Skilful  negotiations  weakened  the  eiiriuy  ;  but 
in  1780,  Hjder  burst  into  the  Camatlc,  ravaging  everything  imforfl 
him.  While  besieging  Arcot,  he  defeated  two  armies  within  six  miles 
of  each  other,  but  was  afterwards  routed  in  a  desperate  battle  by  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  nt  the  head  of  7000  men.  In  less  than  a  month  afterwarda 
'  he  experienced  another  defeat,  and  had  the  misfurluDe  to  learn  that  his 
fleet  had  been  destroyed  by  Sir  E.  Hughes.  After  the  death  of  his  fallior 
In  1783.  Tippoo  t^aib  continued  the  war  with  various  success  until  the 
praca  of  171^4. 

Warren  Hastings,  over  whose  head  a  public  impeacbmem  now  hong, 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Comwallis,  1786.  A  dispute  between  Tippoo 
8aib  and  the  Hajah  of  Ttavancore,  an  ally  of  the  English,  soon  rekin- 
dled the  flames  of  war,  1790.  Ader  some  slight  reverses,  the  strong 
fcrUeas  of  Bangalore  was  taken,  and  Seringapatam  threatened  with  a 
Heg«.  To  preserve  his  capital,  the  sultan  agreed  to  resign  half  his 
dominions  to  the  English,  tlie  Nisiam,  and  the  Mahnttas;  to  pay  three 
millions  and  a  half  sterling  for  the  evpenses  of  the  contest ;  and  lo  sui- 
■wider  his  two  sons  as  hostages. 

Tha  pacific  policy  of  Sir  John  Shore  caused  much  dissatisfaction,  and 
eoaverled  the  Nitam,  an  old  and  faithful  ally  nf  the  English,  into  an 
•uaperated  enemy.  Tippoo  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this 
Boexpected  course  of  events,  and  negotiated  witli  the  French  directory 
fw  succours,  while  he  strengthened  his  position  by  alhances  with  the 
native  chiefs.  Lord  Mornington,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
who  succeeded  Shore,  oommenced  hostilities,  which  were  ranidly  lerrai- 
iiated  by  the  &1I  of  Seringspatam  arul  the  death  of  the  sultan,  whose 
immense  treasures  became  a  prey  lo  the  victors;  and  the  British 
dominion  was  established  more  firmly  than  ever  in  India,  1799.  A 
MMiderable  portion  of  the  territory  was  restored  to  a  descfndant  of  tia 
■neient  princes  ( the  remainder  bourne  the  possession  of  the  Ilrillsh  and 
iheir  allies. 

UNITED  STATES. 

It  hu  been  lee n  that,  during  the  courso  of  iho  seientHnlh  century,  iha 

tiriwst  snd  rnoM  lertuo  poriion*  of  ^onh  Anierics  were  eslensively  colunitrd 

br  En^ish  sctilws,  who  sought  on  tbosd  disisut  sbora  s  larger  snwuni  of  dvll 
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■ad  religiooi  liberty  than  coald  be  found  in  Earope.   These  MftleineBi*,  thy  i ' 

fbro,  owed  their  eecablishment  rmiher  to  private  enierpriee  than  to  any  ueawm  .  ; 

faiterterence  on  the  part  of  s[ovemment,  chanera  of  trade  and  oeenpancy  being 
obtained  by  various  assodaiions  and  individuals ;  and  the  atatea  tboa  fiMindadj  J 

which  at  lent^tb  amounted  to  thirteen  in  number,  were  in  a  great  meaaiire  ioiia  j  j 

pendent  of  each  other.    The  administration  of  the  home  government,  boweT«r«  |  j 

was  gradually  substituted  for  that  of  the  various  proprietaries  under  whom  the/  ; 

bsd  ticen  oriKinailv  planted ;  the  power  of  appointing  governors  being  vested  ia 
the  crown,  while  the  colonists  possessed  the  nght  of  electing  thehr  reproaentarira  i 

legislatures.    'J*hese  liberal  institutions,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  peopla,  •  I 

fMiered  the  development  of  a  strong  disposition  towarda  civil  Uborty ;  while  tka  | ' 

aatural  advantages  of  the  country,  and  the  gradual  subjugation  of  the  Dutek  \ 

and  French  sctnemenu,  secured  a  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  populaiioo. 
Their  principal  value  to  the  mother  country  consisted  in  the  right  en  ezchiaive 
eommerce,  which  was  willingly  accorded  by  the  colonists  so  long  as  her  pro- 
tection was  found  necessary  to  shield  them  from  external  enemies;  but  no 
aooner  had  they  outgrown  this  necessity,  than  the  restrictbns  which  it  impoaed 
began  to  excite  their  opposition,  while  the  government  itself,  instead  ot  pru- 
dently relaxing  the  strictness  of  its  rule,  decided  rather  upon  an  extension  of  \ 
authority,  and  thereby  gave  rise  to  a  contest  which  eventually  led  to  the  dia 
memberment  of  the  empire. 

Under  the  head  of  Britain  have  already  been  noticed  the  Tariona 
attempts  made  by  parliament  to  impose  taxes  on  the  colonista,  and  the 
•trong  opposition  which  these  excited  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlaotae. 
At  length,  in  1773,  all  these  plans  were  abandoned,  with  the  exception 
of  a  merely  nominal  duty  on  tea,  which  could  not  be  said  to  affect  the 

firice ;  and  as  it  was  never  doubted  that  this  impost  would  be  toleratady 
arge  shipments  of  that  article  were  made  from  the  English  porta.  But 
the  Americans  saw  that  the  right  of  taxation  still  larlcM  uixler  this  con- 
cession ;  and  the  approach  of  the  vessels  excited  their  resentment  in  m 
manner  altogether  unlooked  for.  At  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the 
cargoes  were  not  allow^ed  to  be  landed ;  at  Charleston,  they  were  put 
into  stores  and  prohibited  from  being  sold ;  while  at  Boston  a  shipload 
was  seized  by  the  mob  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  This  act  of  violence 
gare  great  offence,  and  led  to  the  passing  of  an  act  in  parliament  closing 
that  port,  and  another  abolishing  the  legislative  assembly  of  Massachu- 
aetts.  In  reference  to  this  latter  measure,  a  cong^ress  of  representatives 
from  all  the  states  met  at  Philadelphia  in  September  1774,  when  they 
expressed  their  Sjrmpathy  with  the  disfranchised  state,  and,  in  a  petition 
to  the  king,  asserted  that  the  exclusive  power,  in  all  cases  of  taxation 
and  internal  policy,  lay  of  right  with  the  provincial  assemblies.  The 
•ame  body  also  denounced  other  grievances,  especially  an  act  for  tryinff 
in  England  Americans  accused  of  treasonable  practices ;  and  while  still 
professing  a  desire  for  reconciliation,  framed  a  covenant  of  non-inter- 
oourse,  by  which  the  whole  advantage  of  the  colonies  to  the  home 
eountry,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  was  at  once  destroyed.  Their 
petition  was  not  received ;  the  king  and  parliament  resolved  on  strong 
maasares ;  and  a  civil  war  was  the  consequence. 

The  contest  bepran  at  Lexington  in  the  spring  of  1775,  by  a  a  akirmish 
between  the  British  troops  and  the  armed  provincials  for  the  possession 
of  certain  magazines.  At  the  same  time,  the  deputies  assembled  at 
Philadelphia,  assuming  the  title  of  *'  Congress  of  the  United  Coloniea 
af  North  America,**  resolved  upon  raising  an  army  for  the  defence  of 
tie  country,  and  iaftaed  a  paper  currency  for  ita  payment  The  Ibst 
attle  was  fought  at  Buviugn  nill,  near  Beaton,  on  the  17th  June;  and 
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tiuweh  neither  aide  could  boast  an;  decisive  niccesa,  the  roj*1  troopt 
■uflored  WTcrelyi  and  Ibe  real  advantage  remBiued  with  their  bdIbed- 
DlatB.  George  Wsshinrtoo,  a  gcDlleman  of  faitune  in  Viioinin,  wna 
bad  acquired  conddeiable  miliuty  rcpulation  in  the  late  cdonial  war 
vith  France,  now  receiied  from  congress  the  coaimand  in  ebief  of  th« 
ineura;ent  forces  ;  and  (bough  an  expeditioo  under  General  Monlffomerj 
failea  U  make  an;  impression  on  Canada,  which  remained  faithful  to 
Brilain,  the  government  had  Ihe  mortification  to  And.  by  the  end  of  Iha 
jear,  that  no  progress  had  been  made  in  reducing  the  Americans.  The; 
still  continued  to  beleaguer  tlie  lawn  of  Bsslon,  which  ilie  English, 
under  General  Howe,  to  the  number  of  7000,  were  al  length  coriipelled 
lo  eiacuale  and  embark  for  Halifax,  leaving  a  quantity  oT  artillery  and 
ilorea  behind  them ;  and,  in  March  1776,  ^^  ashington  enrered  the  plac« 
in  triumph. 

The  congress  now  resolved  on  the  decisive  step  of  a  dectnration  of 
iad^wndence,  which  was  issued  on  the  -llh  Jul;  of  that  year ;  and  tbej 
■ItAe  same  lime  eslablished  a  federative  nnion  among  the  belligerenl 
Monies,  assuming  the  title  of  "The  United  Slates  of  America."  But 
4m  ilendcr  forces  of  the  new  republic  were  for  some  time  hardly  able 
msywhere  lo  face  the  numerous  and  well-appolnteu  armies  of  Britain; 
•nd  nothing  bul  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  people,  and  Ihe  courage 
and  ability  of  tht^ir  leaders,  could  have  compensaien  for  ihe  odds.  They 
lo*t  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  conffreas  was  compelled  to  lake 
lefuge  In  Maryland ;  while  Howe  defealea  Washington,  with  a  Ioh  of 
1300  men,  near  th«  Brandywioe  Creek,  and  took  possession  of  Phila- 
delphia, 17TT>  A  signal  success,  on  Ihair  part,  however,  made  up  for 
thwe  disasters.  Lieutenanl'general  Burgoyne  bad  been  sent  from 
Canada  with  ten  tliousand  men,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attack  on 
the  northen  states ;  and,  advancing  to  join  General  Howe,  for  soma 
time  drove  the  Americans  before  him,  and  capiured  Ticonderoga.  But 
•t  lengtli  h«  Hncounlered  such  difFiculiieE,  and  was  so  vigoroasly  oppostid 
by  Gales  and  Arnold,  that,  in  October,  af^r  two  severe  ariiooa,  his 
whole  fores  was  compelled  lo  surrender  at  Saratoga.  This  decisive 
event  determined  the  French  cabinet,  who  had  long  been  watching  Ibe 
oontest,  to  form  an  alliance  wilh  tlie  Stales,  1770 ;  while  numbers  of 
(heir  officers,  including  the  celebrated  La  Fayette,  entered  tlie  insurgent 
Vmj.  General  Clinton,  now  chief  in  command  of  the  royal  lioope, 
ibnhwilh  abandoned  Philadelphia,  and  retired  to  New  York ;  but  an 
tttemnt  on  Rhode  Island,  by  Ihe  American  general  Sullivan  and  the 
Frencn  admiral  D'Esiaing,  proved  a  failure.  Al  this  period  commi»- 
fianera  were  sent  from  England  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  reconeilift> 
tion )  but  as  the  conftress  refused  to  treat  on  any  other  terms  than  * 
TOoognllion  of  independence,  nothing  could  be  efiected. 

In  the  year  1779,  various  naval  engagements  took  place  between  the 
British  and  French  fleets,  the  latlM  now  aided  by  that  of  Spain,  which 
proved  very  harassing  lo  the  ministry,  and  greatly  distressed  Ihe  trade 
of  the  mother  country.  However,  in  1780,  the  states  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  which  contained  a  large  proportion  of  persons  favours^ 
bis  10  royalty,  snbmitinl  to  a  British  arm*  under  General  Clinton,  arul 
Gite*  sustained  a  eevore  check  at  Camden   from  Lord  Cornw^Ua.* 
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Kelt  year,  the  greater  part  of  the  annT  in  these  aouthem  state*' 
eondacted  nortliward  by  the  latter,  in  the  hope  of  maldng  further  i 
quests ;  bat  General  Greene,  after  greatly  haraeaing  the  royal  troopi^ 
regained  both  the  Carolinaa,  while  hia  lordship  took  np  m  position  at 
Yorktown  in  Virginia.    At  this  time  Waahington  was  threatening  a 
force  under  Clinton  at  New  York,  and  the  latter  tamelr  anffered  him  to 
retire  to  the  southward,  and  prepare  to  attack  Comwaflis.     In  Seplei»> 
her,  Yorktown  was  invested  by  this  and  other  corps  of  Americans  and 
French;  and  in  three  weeks,  the  Britbh  batteries  beinff  completely 
silenced,  the  whole  army  Was  compelled  to  surrender.     With  this  den* 
five  event,  hostilities  may  be  said  to  have  terminated.    In  England,  the 
hopelessness  of  the  contest  had  now  become  so  apparent,  that  early  in 
1782  a  motion  was  carried  in  parliament  for  its  discontinuance.     Prori- 
aional  articles  of  peace  were  accordingly  signed  at  Paris  in  the  month 
of  November;  and  in  the  ensuing  February,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by 
which  the  United  States  were  acknowledged  as  **  free,  soverei^  and 
independent**    All  the  European  powers  subsequently  adhered  to  this 
arrangement;  while  Washington,  to  whose  unshaken  constancy  and 
patriotism  the  success  of  the  struggle  had  mainly  been  owing,  resigned 
nis  authority  into  the  hands  of  congress,  and  retired  into  private  life. 

The  American  leaders  now  set  themselves  vigorously  to  perfect  and 
eonsolidate  the  independence  which  had  been  so  glonously  aehieved. 
Great  distress  prevailed  throughout  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the 
long  nefflect  of  agriculture  and  commerce;  a  heavy  debt  lay  on  ths 
hands  of  government;  and  no  small  amount  of  discontent  existed.  These 
difficulties  were  met  by  various  salutary  reflations ;  and  in  1787,  a 
general  convention  met  at  Philadelphia,  ot  which  Washington  was 
chosen  president,  with  the  view  of  framing  a  constitution  for  the  republic. 
That  body  established  the  form  of  government  which  has  since  prevailed 
In  the  country :  the  different  states  were  united  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
protection;  the  general  ^legislative  powers  were  confided  to  a  congress, 
consisting  of  a  chamber  of  representatives  chosen  biennially,  and  m 
senate  elected  every  six  years ;  the  executive  was  intrusted  to  a  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  chosen  every  four  years ;  while  each  state,  pos- 
sessing a  corresponding  form  of  government,  retained  the  management 
of  its  own  internal  affairs.    In  1789,  Washington  was  inaugurated  first 

E resident  of  the  United  States,  an  honour  which  again  devolved  on  him 
1  1793 ;  and  he  displayed  throughout  his  term  of  office  the  same  talent 
and  disinterestedness  which  had  marked  his  military  career.  He  wisely 
abstained  from  all  interference  in  the  contests  of  the  French  revolution, 
formed  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  with  Britain,  Spain,  and  other 
nations,  and  anxiously  aided  every  scheme  of  internal  improvement,  so 
that  the  country  made  extraordinary  advances  in  wealth  and  population. 
He  finally  resigned  all  public  employment  in  1796,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr,  Adams,  one  of  his  coadjutors  in  the  war  of  independence. 

HAYTL 

This  island,  the  second  in  size  and  first  in  fertility  of  the  West  India  group, 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1495,  and  received  from  him  the  name  of  His 
pdoiola ;  it  was  subsequently  settled  by  the  Spaniards,  who  founded  the  towns 
sf  Isabella  and  St.  Domingo.    The  aboriginal  iuhabitants  are  believed  to  have 
'^~-  smoontad  to  nssriy  l,(Mp,000 ;  but  in  oonseqasnes  of  the  firightfiil  crasltiss 
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Mii&eted  on  tlwin  by  their  European  inaeters,  they  were  almost  annihilatea  in 
the  course  of  twenty  years,  and  during  the  next  century  tlieir  place  was  sup 
plied  by  vast  importations  of  ne^ro  slaves.  In  1665,  the  French  obtained  i 
footing  on  the  western  coast,  and  m  1697  became  possessors  of  nearly  half  the 
island ;  and  this  colony,  being  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  of  their  foreign 
settlements,  was  cultivated  with  great  care  and  success,  so  that  its  agricultunl 
produce,  consisting  principally  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton,  was  valued  in  1769 
at  fullv  8,000,000  sterling.  1  he  whole  of  this  immense  wealth,  however,  as  in 
the  other  West  India  Islands,  was  raised  by  the  compulsory  labour  of  the  un« 
happy  Africans,  who.  after  endurins  the  horrors  of  transportation  to  the  islana, 
were  forced  there  to  lead  a  life  of  cneerless  labour  and  suffering  for  the  benefit 
of  their  taskmasters. 

The  barbarities  of  the  slave-tiade  had  long  excited  the  ineffectual  in- 
dignation of  the  humane  in  Western  Europe ;  and  in  Denmark,  France^ 
and  England,  societies  were  formed  for  the  protection  of  the  negroes. 
In  the  last  of  these  countries,  so  early  as  1754,  the  Quaker  body  had 
ttiAversally  protested  against  the  traffic ;  while,  in  1785,  public  sympa* 
thy  was  strongly  awakened  on  the  subject  by  the  writings  of  the  cele- 
brated Clarkson.  The  philanthropists  of  France  took  a  more  decided 
course.  The  Sociele  de$  Ami»  de»  Nmrs,  1788,  advocated  the  immediate 
abolition  of  slavery  itself;  and  by  a  decree  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
1791,  the  privileges  of  equality  were  conferred  indiscriminately  on  all 
persons  of  colour  bom  of  free  parents.  Unfortunately,  no  pr<y;aulion8 
were  taken  to  ensure  that  this  great  measure  should  be  carried  into  effect 
in  a  peaceful  and  orderly  manner ;  the  whites  of  the  colony  were  generally 
opposed  to  it ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  so  soon  as  the  news  ar- 
riTed,  the  mulattoes  and  negroes  flew  to  arms,  and  maisacred  large 
numbers  of  their  former  masters.  The  cruelties  exercised  on  both  sidet 
during  this  disastrous  contest  exceed  anything  recorded  in  history.  The 
Constituent  Assembly,  at  once  astonished  and  alarmed,  in  vain  endea- 
Toured  to  retrace  their  steps:  their  delegates,  backed  by  three  thousand 
men,  fruitlessly  strove  to  reconcile  the  discordant  inhabitants  of  the 
colony.  The  insurrection  at  last  became  universal ;  while  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  after  them  the  Convention,  proclaimed  the  unlimited 
freedom  of  the  blacks,  1793.  The  furious  civil  war  which  next  ensued 
between  the  ne^oes  and  mulattoes,  placed  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  1800.  In  the  next  year  an  assembly  of  the  leading 
chiefs,  convened  at  Cape  Town,  drew  up  a  constitution,  conferring  on 
him  unlimited  authority,  under  the  title  of  president  and  governor  for 
life.  These  proceedings  excited  the  jealousy  of  Napoleon,  who  sent 
out  an  armament  to  recover  the  island.  After  an  obstinate  resistance, 
Toussaint  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  bv  whom  he  was  conveyed 
to  Europe,  where  he  was  shamefully  put  to  death.  The  blacks,  how- 
ever, rallied  under  John  James  Dessalines,  who  expelled  the  invaders, 
and  erebtcd  the  western  portion  of  the  island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Hayti,  into  an  empire,  assuminj|r  the  government  by  the  title  of  James 
I.  His  despotism  ana  cruelty  having  rendered  him  universally  detested, 
he  was  slain  in  an  insurrection  in  180G ;  and  the  country  divided  into 
two  states,  the  northern  coast  being  formed  into  a  negro  community  un- 
der Christophe,  who,  in  1811,  was  proclaimed  king,  while  the  southern 
plains  became  a  mulatto  republic  under  Petion.  Continual  war  WM 
carried  on  between  these  two  chiefs.  AfVer  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1818,  he  was  sncoeeded  aa  president  of  ^e  commoowealth  by  Beyer ; 
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and  Chrittophe  liavinff  killed  himteir  on  the  breaking  cot  of  an 
lection  in  1820,  the  whole  was  united  under  his  autborit/,  which 
also  extended  over  the  Spanish  p  rtion  of  the  island  two  years  later.  In 
1826,  an  ordonnance  was  published  by  the  Kin|r  of  Prance,  in  which 
he  formally  recognised  the  independence  of  the  island.  Hayii  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  an  exporting  country ;  but  the  population  has  nevertheless 
npidlv  increased,  and  exertions  are  made  by  the  government  to  encou- 
rage the  settlement  of  whites  and  promote  education,  lliough  called  a 
ibpublie,  and  ruled  by  a  president,  the  government  is  property  a  despos- 
Ism,  the  chief  authority  residing  in  the  army. 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  impiety  which  characterized  the  eighteenth  century  first  chal* 
lenged  public  attention  under  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose 
palace  became  the  resort  of  the  freeth inking  wits  of  the  day.  In  17ft If 
be  Prades,  a  priest,  maintained  at  the  Sorhonne  a  thesis  which  was  re> 
garded  as  the  first  public  effort  of  the  sceptical  philosophy.  In  the  same 
year  were  issued  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Dictumnairt  Ene^^cltjpediqui^ 
an  immense  compilation,  which*  according  to  the  prospectus,  was  to  be 
a  complete  storehouse  of  human  knowledge,  instead  of  what  it  reall  v  is, 
a  inagazine  of  irreligion.  Voltaire  was  then  in  the  full  strength  of  his 
varied  genius,  and  by  his  sparkling  yet  natural  style  charmed  ail  readefB, 
while  he  scattereJ  the  seeds  of  incredulity.  The  sophisms  and  idle 
theories  of  Rousseau  on  education  attracted  the  more  serious;  while 
Diderot,  D^Alembert,  and  other  equally  zealous  disciples,  supported 
these  chiefs  of  the  philosophic  school.  Impiety  became  the  fashion;  it 
pervaded  the  drawing-room  and  the  theatre,  and  was  above  all  predomi- 
nant in  the  upper  classes  of  society  all  over  the  Continent 

The  suppression  of  the  Jesuits*  in  what  light  soever  we  may  view 
the  principles  and  practice  of  their  society,  is  the  first  link  in  the  great 
chain  of  misfortunes  that  befell  the  Roman  Catholic  church  during  this 
century.  Clement  XIV.  long  hesitated,  and  sought  a  thousand  pretexts 
for  saving  a  religious  body  th.it  counted  20,000  members,  all  devoted  to 
the  supremacy  of  their  spiritual  hoad.  This  act,  which  was  only  adopted 
at  last  (1773)  as  a  means  of  reconciling  the  Roman  Church  with  the 
heads  of  the  various  Catholic  states,  became  a  signal  for  discord  and 
insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the  holy  see.  In  Germany  esp^ 
cially  were  the  innovators  most  numerous,  and  the  opinions  of  Febro- 
nius  (Von  Hontheim),  the  apologrist  of  the  bishops  against  the  Pope, 
rapidly  gained  grouna.  Joseph  II.  substituted  the  normal  for  the  eccle- 
siastical schools,  and,  instead  of  the  ancient  chairs  of  theology,  esta 
blished  seminaries  independent  of  the  bishops.  A  number  of  religious 
houses  were  suppressed,  and  the  others  released  from  all  obedience  to 
their  superiors-general.  It  was,  moreover,  declared  that  the  prelates 
were  no  longer  subject  to  the  Pope.  In  Italy,  also,  Ricci,  bishop  of 
Pistoia,  adopted  all  the  German  innovations. 

The  death  of  Joseph  restored  peace  between  Germany  and  the  Pope ; 
but  the  new  irreligious  doctrines  were  elsewhere  destined  to  work  out 
tiieir  natural  results.    The  men  who  had  adopted  them,  and  laboured  in 
their  propagation,  were  raised  to  power  in  France,  and  the  political  his 
IMJ  M  the  Rerolation  has  shown  how  far  men  will  go  in  folly  and 
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oime,  wlien  nneheeked  hj  conacience  mud  leligiout  feelinff.  All  th« 
•Btablidied  fonns  of  worahip  were  swept  mway,  although,  oy  a  decree 
of  the  repreeentatiYe  body,  the  extstence  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  the 
knmortality  of  the  soul  were  finally  acknowledged.  The  goddess  of 
Reason,  nnder  the  form  of  a  woman,  was  placed  on  ^e  altars  of  the 
living  God,  and  receiyed  the  homaae  of  the  insensate  populace. 

l^c  Methodists.— This  sect,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  regn- 
larity  and  strict  method  of  its  followers,  was  founded  in  Oxford  by  Joha 
Wesley.  It  rapidly  increased  in  numbers ;  but  its  existence  was  shaken 
in  1741  by  the  difference  arising  from  the  Arminianism  of  its  author  and 
the  Calvinism  of  Whitefield.  About  ten  years  afW,  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  Methodist  preachers  and  the  Anglican  clergy  lea  to  a  separa- 
tion from  the  Establishment,  though  in  1788  the  society  was  still  esiger 
to  proclaim  its  unity  with  the  church  in  doctrine,  and  its  reluctant  diflei^ 
enee  on  matters  of  discipline.  Apart  from  the  rash  speculations  of  one 
class,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  both,  there  is  much  real  pieW  and  devo- 
tion, which  have  greatly  contributed  to  excite  the  exertions  of  the  regular 
elerffy.  We  may  imagine  we  see  the  visible  hand  of  the  Almighty 
raising  up  this  society  as  a  new  barrier  against  infidelity,  when  unbelior 
was  most  abundant 

Consult :  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England,  chap.  xix. 
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LITERATURE,  ARTS.  AND  SCIENCES. 

Gbxat  BarrAiN. — The  literature  of  the  British  islandi  during  this  century  is 
of  great  value  and  importance,  and  presents  a  vast  number  of  ■ncceasfid 
aspirants  in  every  walk  of  inquiry  or  imagination.  In  poetry  appear  the  names 
ofPrior,  1721,  conspicuous  for  the  gracenil  case  and  vivacity  of  hia  productions; 
Young,  1765,  author  of  the  Night  Thaughti,  a  work  remarkable  for  the  im- 
pressive solemnity  of  its  reflection! ;  and  Pope,  1744,  who  carried  to  the 
nighest  perfection  correctness  of  vernfication  snd  splendour  of  diction,  sod 
whose  voluminous  works  are  a  treasury  of  keen  wit  snd  elegant  satire.  Thom- 
son, 1748,  is  admired  for  the  pastorsl  besuty  of  his  SeoMoiu ;  Collins,  1756,  for 
his  odes,  particulsrljr  that  oa  the  Poisians  ;  and  Gray,  1771 ,  for  the  exquisite 
harmony  of  his  ele^es.  The  most  natursl  poets  of  the  period,  however,  weie 
Cowper,  1800,  author  of  The  Ta$k^  and  Robert  Bums,  1796,  whose  songs  sre 
unrivalled  for  simplicity  snd  real  pathos.  Steele,  1739,  and  Addison,  1719, 
contributed  to  the  drsms ;  but  their  fame  depends  msinly  on  those  remarksble 
esssys  on  men  and  manners  published  in  the  Tstlnr  snd  Spectator,  —  a  spedee 
of  writing  of  which  they  msy  be  considered  the  founders.  Vsnbrugh,  1726, 
snd  Congreve,  1728,  cultivated  comedy;  Defoe,  1731,  sn  extensive  misceU 
Isneous  writer,  wrote  the  favourite  tale  of  Bobin»oH  Cnuot:  and  Sterne,  1768, 
b  admired  for  the  pathetic  touches  of  his  Seniimemial  Journey.  As  novel- 
writers  appear  the  distinguished  names  of  Swift,  1745,  Fielding,  1754,  Richard* 
son,  1761,  and  Smollett,  1771 ;  while  Goldamitb,  1774,  whose  Vicar  of  IVaftg- 
JUld  rsnka  him  in  the  same  walk,  was  slso  known  as  s  poet  snd  miscellaneous 
writer.  Philology  received  its  most  valuable  contribution  in  the  Dictionary  of 
the  renowned  Samuel  Johnson,  1784,  whose  Lives  rf  the  Poeti  hss  procured 
him  s  distinguished  reputstion  in  criticism  snd  biogrsphy ;  in  history  appesred 
the  grest  stsndsrd  works  of  Hume,  1776,  Robertson,  1793,  and  Gibbon.  1794; 
Issac  Newton,  1719,  perhsps  the  greatest  msn  of  his  sge,  will  ever  be  remem 
bered  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  the  plsnetary  motions  which  besrs  bis 
Dsme;  snd  Halley,  1742,  has  been  justly  celebrsted  in  the  sams  walk  of 
science.  Butler,  1752,  Sherlock,  1761,  Wsrburton.  1779,  Wesley.  1791,  sw. 
Fsley,  1805,  were  conspicuous  in  theology ;  snd  Blackstone,  1780,  is  well 
known  to  constitutionsl  writers  by  his  valuable  Commentaries  on  the  liswa  of 
P"I^'«T^     Ths  sdsnos  of  political  eoonomy  owss  its  ei%iD  to  Adam  Smith 
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1790,  mtnor  of  die  ITioM  efNatwu ;  Hartley  j  1757.  and  Reid,  1796, 
fiilly  cultiTsted  metaphysics ;  Franklin,  1790,  is  highly  eateemad  ••  a 
on  economics,  and  for  his  electrical  dtaeoveriea :  Prieatley,  1804,  attnoted  gMt 
attention  by  Us  chemical  investigationa,  and  his  writings  on  eopirorgiaial 
theology.  In  the  fine  arts  may  be  selected  the  names  of  Hogarth,  1764,  wiw 
has  been  caUed  **  the  painter  of  comedy  ;*'  Sir  Joahua  Reynolaa,  1792,  felkitoaf 
in  portraits,  while  his  nistorical  pieces  are  regarded  as  among  the  fineat  Drodiie> 
lions  of  the  Enghsh  school :  and  Gainsborough,  1788.  tiM  beauty  ot  whoaa 
>  landscapes  has  been  generally  admired.  ^  Tm  manufacturing  proaperity  of 

j  Britain  received  a  aignal  impetus  from  the  improrements  eiTected  m  the  steoni 

•njpne  by  Watt,  1819,  and  the  successive  invention  of  the  spinning-jeony, 
apinning-frame,  and  power-loom,  by  Hargreavea,  Arkwright,  and  Cromptoo. 

France. — ^The  eighteenth  century  in  France,  which  the  writera  of  the  period 
complacently  regarded  as  the  age  of  Philosophy,  exhibits  manv  atriking  feo- 
tnres.  The  character  of  this  so-called  philosophy  was  cold  and  neartleas ;  and 
ha  aim,  while  afferting  to  attack  vulgar  prejudices  merely,  seemed  to  be  to  cast 
ridicule  on  the  sublimest  truths  ofreligion,  and  by  depriving  man  of  all  lofty 
hopea  and  aspirations,  to  fix  the  sum  of  happiness  in  merely  sensual  indulg^nee. 
The  great  personification  and  exponent  of  thia  ere  is  Vohaire,  1778,  a  man 
eminent  in  every  walk  of  literature,  and  whose  numerous  works,  notwithstand- 
ing their  soeptical  character,  still  received  a  large  tribute  of  admiration.  The 
same  tendencies  were  in  a  nearly  equal  degree  promoted  by  Rousseau,  1778, 
whose  celebrated  work,  Du  Contrat  Social,  is  believed  to  have  hastened  the 
revolution.  This  philoaophy  was  embodied  in  a  systematic  form  in  the  cele- 
brated Encyclopadia,  publifl£ed  in  1751 ,  of  which  the  chief  editora  were  Diderot, 
1784,  and  D*Alembert,  1783,  the  latter  also  highly  distinguished  for  his  contri*  : ' 

butions  to  mathematica  and  natural  philoaophy.    Praviously  to  these  writers  j ! 

appeared  Le  Sage,  1747,  whose  amusing  novel  of  Gil  Bias  has  been  translated  \  \ 

into  every  European  language.  Marmontel,  1799,  in  the  early  chaptera  of 
JBdisaritUt  reminds  us  of  Fenelon :  in  the  Moral  Tales  he  is  more  exposed  to  t  > 

oensure.    The  period  was  strikingly  deficient  in  pocticol  merit.    A  high  piaoo  t ' 

among  metaphysical  writera  is  due  to  Condillac,  1780 ;  and  Montesquieu,  1755, 
author  of  the  Etprit  det  Loit,  has  the  merit  of  making  political  science  a 
favourite  study.  Rollin.  1741.  is  celebrated  for  his  Ancient  Hiitory;  Do 
Goignes,  1800,  for  a  history  of  the  Huoa.  R^umur,  1757,  an  ingenioua  phflo- 
a^hical  naturalist,  has  associated  his  name  with  an  important  improvement  in 
the  thermometer :  Buflfon,  1788,  occupiea  the  highest  rank  aa  a  writer  on 
natural  history ;  Bonnet,  1793,  and  D' Aubenton,  1799,  are  well  known  in  the 
same  path  of  reaearch.  The  pneumatic  system  of  chemistry  owes  its  foimda- 
tion  to  Lavoisier,  1794 ;  while  mathematical  and  astronomical  science  present 
the  conspicuous  names  of  Lalande,  1807,  and  La  Grange,  1813.  Among  tho 
most  eminent  paintere  are  enumerated  Vemet,  1786,  successful  in  marine  sub-  j  ; 

jects ;  Vien,  1810,  the  restorer  of  the  French  school,  and  model  of  the  great  ;  j 

masters  b]^  whom  it  is  now  illustrated;  and  Grenze,  1805,  an  elegant  and 
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Italy.  —  Italian  literature  during  this  century  assumed  a  higher  decree  of 
Tigour  than  it  had  displayed  in  tho  previous  epoch.  The  comedies  of  Goldoni. 
1772,  effected  a  revolution  in  the  atage ;  Metastasio,  1782,  imparted  poetical  -  \ 

vigour  to  the  opera:  and  tragedy  owes  its  creation  to  Alfieri,  1803.  The 
national  historian,  Muratori,  1750:  Giannone,  1748,  author  of  a  hiatory  of 
Naples;  and  Tiraboschi,  1794,  who  wrote  the  annals  of  Italian  literature, 
infused  new  vigour  into  their  peculiar  line  of  research.  Political  economy  waa 
cultivated  with  success  bv  Filangieri,  1798,  and  other  able  writera.  Morgagni, 
1771,  is  highly  distinguished  for  tiis  anatomical  investigations;  astronomv  pre- 
sents the  celebrated  names  of  Cassini,  1756,  and  Boscovich,  1787.  Toe  in- 
▼estigations  of  natural  history  were  successfully  prosecuted  by  Spallenzani 
1799;  while  the  important  discoveries  of  Galvani,  1798.  and  Volta,  1827, 
vaised  electricity  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  Italy,  so  long  the  nurae  of  the  fine 
arts,  presented  no  longer  that  unquestionable  ascendency  she  had  formerly 
maintained ;  but  she  stul  produced  manv  respectable  artists,  among  whom  the 
ttoat  distinguished  were  Lutti,  1724,  and  Batumi,  1786. 
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Srinf  AVh  PoKTTTDiL.  — With  iho  acccmon  or  (he  BourtHin  fiinilr,  lb* 
Dlcraturs  of  Ihs  peninsulii  began  to  be  formed  upon  ihc  model  at'  thai  of  t  nnee. 
IsiMcio  de  Luzin,  ITM,  maybe  rcguded  u  ihe  taundcr  of  this  oaw  school,  ba 
Art  of  Poetr f  having  produced  an  importanl  revolulion  ;  tbe  ?orlugueu  wriiar, 
Xavier  dtMetietet,  1T43,  author  of  the  HirariquriiU,  wu  alio  an  wlBsmed 
poet.  A  pamber  of  icipeetable  hialoriaiu  appeared,  ■mong  whom  may  be 
manlioiKd,  Ferrara*.  1T3S,  aulbor  of  a  hwiary  of  Spain ;  VeltiHuea.  1773,  who 
wrolB  the  annaU  of  Caslilian  poelrj' ;  and  Munoa,  Yi^i  (F).  celebrated  for  hit 
vnliniihed  Hraitiry  of  Spiuuah  America.  Feyjoo,  1TG5,  who  ha*  been  called 
the  Spnniab  Addison,  ia  well  known  to  •  writer  on  elhies  and  eiittciam  ;  Ulloa, 
179S,  cultivated  matheniatio  and  Tariooa  lubjecti  of  acieniific  inveiUgatiort. 
The  natural  biatory  of  ibc  colonie*  alltacted  much  alienlknl  il  ibis  period: 
their  tooiagf  was  ■ilentively  invoBiiB«inl  by  Kelix  d'Aeara,  also  diatineuiahed 
M  a  mvejler ;  and  U.uii  and  Pnvon  published  valuable  rcaearctiei  into  ihe  floral 
produciiom  of  Pern. 

Gbkmint.— During  ihia  century  Germany  ejihihiied  en  eiiraordinanr  deve- 
lopment of  Ulersry  talent,  ollering  a  hoel  Hi  great  men  which  it  would  be  im- 
poaalble  even  lo  enumerate.  In  imsginniiTe  writing  appear  the  names  of  J.  E. 
Bchlegel,  17S9;  KlopBlock.  IS03,  ih«  ioimarlal  auibur  of  the  MatiaAi  Zim- 
merman. 179S,  whose  work  on  SnHtndt  tins  been  exlenaively  perused ;  and 
Wieland.  1813,  inecearful  alike  in  romance  and  poetry.  Goihe.  1832,  hoi  been 
regirdBd  aa  a  aorl  of  dinnily.  and  he  is  unquestionably  the  founder  of  modem 
OeimaD  literalura ;  hardly  leas  admiration  has  been  aconrded  to  his  itloatrious 
contetnparory,  Schiller,  1805.  whon  dramatic  and  hisloiical  works  poaaeH  a 
eanatanlly  inetearing  lepntslion.  The  profound  melaphysicsl  views  of  Kani, 
tSM.  hava  created  a  wonderful  sensation  in  Europe.  TabticiuB,  ITSG,  was 
tsDowned  for  his  classical  uiainmenlst  hiilory  hu  pradueod  8lruve,  1738; 
Mosbejm,  175S;  and  Schloier.  1809.  Gesner.  ITSI,  and  Emesli,  1781,  ara 
bmed  for  Iheir  ntiilological  studies.  Chemistry  was  eultiiiled  by  SishI,  1734 ; 
■BsdiEiDe  by  UtnToun,  1712,  as  also  by  the  celebrated  Swiss  poet  and  physidnn, 
Haller,  ITT7.  Th«  name  of  Fahrenheit,  1743,  ia  well  known  in  eonneuoB 
Vith  the  ihenDomcter.  Ealer,  1783,  rendered  imporuinl  services  lo  matbe- 
nulcal  science ;  Werner,  161T,  has  acquired  a  European  reputation  in  refer- 
ence lo  the  comparalivcly  new  sludy  of  geology;  and  Lavaier,  ISO],  allraded 
onaiderable  aliention  by  his  lanciful  wgrk  on  pbysiofnomy.  The  German 
•chool  of  painting  wai  illiulrated  by  the  ^leiidid  hialorieal  productions  of 
Msngs.  lT79j  it  also  presents  many  eminent  landscape  arlisis,  smons  whom 
may  be  menuonrd  Dielricb,  17T4i  and  Gesner,  1T88.  Tiie  sovnce  el  muaie 
is  perhaps  mainly  indebted  lo  the  compowri  of  Ger 
tury.  she  furnished  (he  greet  names  of  Hand<!l,  175 
1809,  Beethoven.  1B07,  and  Weber,  1G3G. 

HoLXUiD  AND  THE  N ORTn, — Many  eminent  liiemry  and  scientific  characters 
a(  Ihia  time  Bf^ared  in  Holland,  though  her  imapnaiive  writers  lisve  allracted 
lea*  attention.  Gronovias,  171li,  celebniied  (or  his  closgical  attainmenla.  wrote 
•nadmired  work  on  Greek  Antiquities.  A  new  theory  of  medidne  was  founded 
by  die  itlostrious  Boerhiave,  1733,  and  funhn  Improved  by  Gaubiua,  1780; 
Van  Swielen.  177!.  prosecuted  the  same  science.  Among  TsrioDS  dislingoi^- 
ad  philologists  may  be  mentioned  Schultens,  1730 ;  EIoogevccD,  1T91 ;  and 
Vuckenaer,  1890,  In  Sweden  appeared  Dalin.  17G3,  an  eminent  historian  and 
poet;  the  renowned  Unraefts,  1778.  whose  sexual  lyslem  of  bolany  has  been 
Heneially  adopted  ihrougbout  Europe ;  and  Walleriiu,  17M.  known  as  on 
rodnslriotis  cnemiat  and  mineralogist.  Denmark  produced  Holberg,  17M, 
whose  leraalile  lalenle  weie  slternaiely  turned  to  the  drama,  satire,  aod  hia- 
lotTi  Ewald,  1781.  the  peateil  and  most  admired  of  modern  northern  poels; 
Gohm.  1798.  author  of  a  valuable  history  of  Denmark  ;  and  Paniopindan,  17M, 
celebrated  lor  his  natural  history  of  Norway.  Pallas.  ISll,  a  Daiiveof  PrussiL 
is  connecled  with  RuMian  literaiure  by  his  travels  in  the  aouihem  portion*  of 
ttat  coipire,  and  bis  v.iloable  eonlribuliona  lo  its  natural  history. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

He  legislnUTe  union  with  Ireland,  effected  on  the  first  daj  at  tha 
prweot  century,  eecuied  to  that  counir;  moat  of  the  coDimerciat  nrifi' 
legea  which  the  people  Ir.id  long  demanded  :  lueniy-eighl  lemptiral  and 
four  auirilual  peen.  with  one  hundred  trommoners,  were  adiiiilted  '.o  tlie 
British,  now  called  the  Imperial  Parliament;  while  their  propottioD  of 
the  public  biirdeoB  was  fixed  by  an  equitable  adjuatmeot.*  On  the 
Coniineni,  the  events  of  the  campaign  of  1800  were  most  unraToumble 
to  Austria:  bo  that,  in  the  hegiDning  of  next  year,  the  empeioi  was  com- 
pelled to  lign  a  peace  at  Ltini'ville.liy  which  the  French  became  masters 
of  all  Europe  west  of  Hie  Hliine  and  south  of  the  Adige.  The  Czar, 
also,  who  had  become  s  warm  friend  of  Napoleon,  seized  upon  al!  the 
British  veaeelfl  in  his  ports;  while  Denmark  and  Sweden  appeared  to 
be  on  the  point  ol  joining  him  in  a  confederacy  against  England.  In 
these  circumstances.  Sir  Hyde  Parker  was  despntched  with  an  aima- 
Dient  to  the  Baltic,  under  whom  Nelson  proved  so  successful  against 
llip  Danish  fleet,  as  to  rvHuee  (hat  country  to  a  stale  of  neutrsllty. 
Further  operations  in  that  quarter  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Paul :  his  son  and  successor,  Alexander,  immediately  disclaim- 
ing all  hostile  intentions,  formed  an  amicable  convention  with  Great 
Bntain.  About  thla  time,  an  army  which  had  been  sent  to  drive  the 
French  out  of  Egypt,  succeeded  in  effecting  its  purpoae,  though  with  tlie 
loss  of  its  bnlTe  commander.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  wus  mortally 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Alexandria,  March  SI.  Nevertheless,  tho 
signal  triumphs  of  Prance  on  the  Continent,  joined  to  the  suSerings  of 
■  famine  which  at  this  time  bore  bard  on  Ibe  great  body  of  the  people, 
produced  a  general  desire  for  peace;  and  in  order  to  facilitate  such  an 
arrangement,  n  new  ministry  had  been  formed  under  Mr.  Addington  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  A  negfotiaiion  was  accordingly  opened, 
which  terminated  in  a  deHnitlve  treaty  signed  at  Amiens,  March  27, 
lrfC3;  England  retaining  several  of  her  colonial  conquests,  while  her 
*       '        "         of  the  Continent 

!r  destined  to  be  of  short  dura- 
tion. Bonaparte,  who  had  now,  as  First  Consul,  concentrated  the  whole 
goverDmont  of  France  in  his  hands,  inok  advantage  of  several  unsettled 
poinu  in  the  treaty,  and  showed  a  disposition  so  evidently  unfriendly, 
•s  to  provoke  the  British  to  retaliate  by  retaining  Malta,  of  which  they 
liad  obtained  possession  in  1800,  and  the  war  was  accordingly  recom- 
■Deiieed  in  May  1S03.  The  latter  immediately  laid  an  embargo  on  the 
Fn*nch  shipning  in  their  pons,  and  employed  a  naval  force  to  occupy 
nich  of  the  West  India  Islands  as  still  belong  to  the  enemy ;  while 
Napoleon,  seizing  upon  greit  numbers  of  English  visiters  then  in  France, 
eonlined  them  ss  pnsoneis  of  war.  He  was  able  also  to  overrun  Hano- 
ver, and  eielude  BiiUah  commerce  from  Hamburg;  and  while  an  im- 
mense flotilla  was  collected  at  Boulogne,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
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liiTading  England.    In  April  1804,  Mr.  Pitt  was  again  eaJled  to  Um 
head  of  affairs ;  and  next  year  that  able  statesman  succeeded  in  oi^gan- 
'ting  a  new  coalition,  consisting  of  Ru8aia«  Sweden,  Austria,  and  Naples* 
fo  oppose  the  ambition  of  the  French  ruler.     He,  on  the  other  hand 
having  become  absolute  master  of  Holland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portonl, 
made  eve^  exertion  to  contest  the  empire  of  the  sea.    A  combined  &el 
of  thirty-three  sail,  partly  French  and  parUy  Spanish,  met  a  British 
squadron  of  twenty-seven  under  Nelson,  off  dape  Trafalnr*  October  35, 
and  was  totally  defeated,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  life  of  the  British 
ecramander.     The  exertions  of  the  allies,  however,  conld  <^Poee  nc 
harrier  to  the  extraordinary  fortune  of  Napoleon  in  continental  JSurope, 
where  the  decisive  victory  of  Austerlitz  once  more  prostrated  the 
power  of  Austria,  and  enabled  him  to  dictate  a  humiliatinff  peace  to  her 
monarch  before  the  end  of  the  year.    This  event  produced  mneh  gloom 
in  the  British  councils,  and  proved  a  deathblow  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  expired 
on  the  23d  January  1806.    A  new  ministry  was  forthwith  fonned  under 
his  great  political  rival,  Mr.  Fox ;  but  that  statesman  dying  on  the  13th 
September  following,  it  was  in  the  next  year  succeeded  by  another,  of 
which  Mr.  Perceval  was  the  recognised  leader.    One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  new  cabinet  was  the  despatch  of  an  armament  to  Copenhasen,  tc 
■eize  and  carry  off  the  Danish  navy,  which  was  expected  to  be  unme- 
diately  employed  in  subserviency  to  France.    The  ooject  of  the  ezpedi- 
dition  was  easily  accomplished ;  but  this  attack  on  a  neutral  power  was 
very  unfavourably  re^rded  by  foreign  states,  and  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, in  particular,  having  made  peace  with  France,  seized  the  opportunity 
to  recall  his  ambassador  from  London.    Various  expeditions  had  about 
the  same  time  been  sent  to  the  Dardanelles,  to  Egypt,  and  against  the 
Spanish  settlements  on  the  River  Plate  in  South  America,  none  of  whidi 
were  attended  with  any  advantage. 

In  1808,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Continent  might  be  considered  as 
arrayed  in  hostiht]^  to  England.    The  Austrians  haid  been  compelled  to 

Jield  a  large  portion  of  their  territory  to  Napoleon ;  bv  the  battles  of 
ena  and  Auerstadt,  he  had  annihilated  the  power  of  Prussia;  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  were  in  his  hands ;  Russia  had  made  pneace  with 
him ;  and  by  his  famous  Berlin  decrees,  declaring  Great  Britain  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  he  shut  the  ports  of  Europe  against  her  merchandise. 
But  this  signal  elevation,  and  the  tjrranny  which  it  produced,  began  to 
awaken  against  the  French  emperor  a  spirit  he  had  not  hitherto  encoun- 
tered. Down  to  this  period,  the  contest  had  been  one  more  of  govern- 
ments than  of  people,  and  the  triumphs  of  his  arms  were  view^  with 
no  small  degree  of  sympathy  by  many  even  in  the  subjugated  countries; 
but  now  he  began  to  be  regaroied  as  the  common  enemy  of  mankind, 
whose  boundless  ambition  it  was  every  one*s  duty  to  repress.  The  first 
symptoms  of  this  reaction  were  manifested  in  Spain,  where  the  inhabit- 
ants, exasperated  by  the  usurpations  of  the  French,  roused  themselves 
to  insurrection,  and  implored  assistance  from  Britain.  An  expedition 
of  about  ten  thousand  men  was  accordingly  fitted  out,  under  the  com 
mand  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  which,  after  some  communication  with 
the  Spanish  leaders,  was  directed  in  the  first  instance  to  Portugal.  This 
force,  having  landed  in  Mondego  Bay,  soon  afterwards  defeated  the 
French  under  Junot  at  Vimieiro,  August  31 ;  upon  which,  a  convention 
entered  into  with  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who  had  subsequently  taken 
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In*  coramiind,  for  llie  evacualion  of  the  kingdom  hj  the  enemr'i  (ruopi 
llie  direction  of  military  affairs  wag  nexi  caoieircd  on  Sir  Jonn  Moore, 
who  BiTived  ID  the  iDODin  of  NoVRiubcr  with  largo  leinforcemcnU ;  tnd 
ihal  genval  immediately  led  the  British  army  into  Spain,  where,  how- 
erer.  he'iiooii  found  himself  unable  lo  withstand  Ilia  immense  foioe 
brought  against  him  by  Napoleon.  He  waa  therefore  compelled  to 
eoimaetice  a  retreat  towarda  the  port  of  Corunna,  ubiiher  he  was  clDSely 
pursued  by  Marshal  Soult,  during  which,  though  suffering  no  material 
check,  the  troops  were  exposed  to  great  hardships.  In  a  battle  fought 
at  this  plaee  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  embarkation.  Sir  John 
was  killed,  January  16,  1S09 ;  but  the  Ftench  general  being  lepuUed, 
the  Briush  g;ained  their  ships  in  safely. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellealey  was  again  called  to  lead  an  army  to  the  Penin- 
sula, and  in  April  he  landed  in  Portugal  with  a  conaideiuble  force.  Ha 
ohliged  his  opponents  lo  abandon  Oporto,  and  then  made  a  bold  much 
opon  Madrid.  On  the  28th  July,  he  repulsed  a  formidable  army  under 
Victor  St  Talaveni;  and  tliough  compelled  shortly  after  lo  fall  back  upon 
Portugal,  this  partial  success  greatly  elevated  the  hopes  of  the  British 
nation,  and  the  general  himself  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  About  this 
time,  also,  a  formidable  expedition  was  sent  to  the  island  of  Walcheren 
under  Lord  Chatham,  which  the  onbealthiness  of  the  climate  and  the 
inexperience  of  the  commander,  combined  to  bring  to  a  disastrous  issue. 
Austria,  too,  which  had  again  been  overpowered,  was  compelled  to  seal 
■  peace  by  the  marriage  of  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  emperor,  to 
Napoleon. 

In  1810,  (he  French  nler  largely  Tcinforcod  his  armies  In  Spain,  and 
pre  orders  to  Masteoa  to  drive  the  British  out  of  the  Peninsula.  Lord 
Wellington  posted  his  troops,  eighty  ttiousand  in  number,  on  the  heighla 
of  Busaco;  and  was  there  attacked,  on  the  QTth  September,  by  an  equal 
number  of  enemies.  The  combined  British  and  Porluguese  army  be- 
haved widi  gieal  b-nvery,  and  the  assailanta  were  repulsed  with  immenae 
loss;  but  the  victjr  nevertheless  resolved  on  retiring  to  the  lines  of  Tor- 
res Vedras,  where  he  remained  on  Ihe  defensive.  The  intellect  of 
Georg«  IIL,  which  had  alreadydisplayed  several  temporary  aberrationB, 
gave  way  entirely  at  the  close  of  this  year,  and  rendered  the  appoinRnent 
of  a  regent  indispensable.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  accoidingly  i» 
vested  with  that  dignity;  and  though  he  had  hitherto  seemed  to  ude 
with  the  Whig  par^,  whose  proposal  of  Catholic  emancjpntjon  he  waa 
understood  to  favour,  ilie  same  ministry  was  continued  in  office,  and  no 
material  ehanee  took  place  In  the  mode  of  conducting  aflairs.  In  I8II, 
much  hard  fighting  occurred  in  Spain,  where  the  French  under  Masaena 
were  sgain  defeat^  at  Fuenles  d  Onoro,  May  6.  The  town  of  Almeida 
aub«equently  fell  into  die  hands  of  Ihe  British,  a  body  of  whom,  ci 
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to  the  English  people,    l^e  decrees  of  Napoleon  against  theii 
had  provoked   certain   retaliatory  orders  in   council,  which,  howevet 
o  ihe  Frenrh,  only  increased  the  evil  at  home  by  ir.lerpoaing 
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new  obstacles  to  the  trade  with  neutral  powers ;  and  macli  dlmcanie^ 
consequently  piCTsiled  among  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  classes* 

On  the  ilth  of  May  1812,  Mr.  Perceval,  the  premier,  was  »hut  In  tbs 
lobby  of  the  House  uf  Commons  by  a  man  named  Ueilinghana,  who  had 
become  insane  in  consequeikce  of  private  misfortunes;  and  Lords  Livei^ 
Dool  and  Castlereagh,  with  several  others,  were  culled  to  the  directioa 
of  affain.  At  this  time  the  United  States  of  America,  now  a  powerful 
nation,  provoked  by  the  orders  in  council,  and  by  the  right  assumed  bj 
the  British  to  search  for  and  imprtss  English  seamen  on  board  ibcir 
commercial  shipping,  declared  war  against  Britain.  'Flic  events  of  this 
contest  were  otlittle  interest  in  comparison  with  that  waged  on  thts  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  consisting  chiefly  of  encountr rs  between  single  sliiptt, 
snd  some  detached  operations  on  the  Canadian  frontier  and  other  parts 
of  America;  and  it  ended  in  1814  without  settling  any  of  tiie  points  in 
dispute. 

Meanwhile,  the  tide  of  success  in  Europe  was  beginning  to  chanse. 
The  fatal  expedition  to  Moscow  had  annihilated  the  grand  army  of  Na-  i| 

poleon;  and  early  in  1813,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  now  aided  by  the  ,! 

king  of  Prussia  and  various  minor  princes,  took  the  field  against  him  in 
Noithem  Germany,  where  they  were  speesdily  joined  by  tiie  Emperor  of  ; ; 

Austria.    In  the  Peninsula,  too,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1812,  Lord  ■! 

Wellington  had  orained  the  brilliant  victory  of  Salamanca,  and  taken  i 

possession  of  Madrid;  and  though  again  compelled  to  retreat  into  Por-  ,  i 

tngal,  he  had  succeeded  in  inspiring  his  army  with  the  highest  degree  1 1 

of^confidence  and  enthusiasm,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Spanish  corles  ;  i 

generalissimo  of  their  forces.  Taking  the  field  in  May  1813,  he  soon 
after  totally  defeated  the  French  under  King  Joseph  and  Marshal  Jour- 
dan,  at  Vittoria,  June  21 ;  and,  driving  the  fugitives  across  the  Pyrenees, 
entered  France  on  the  7Ui  October.  In  the  spring  of  1814,  this  gallant 
army  crossed  the  Adour,  aided  by  a  naval  squadron  under  Admir^  Pen- 
rose, and  advancing  to  Bordeaux,  were  welcomed  as  deliverers ;  and 
finally,  in  a  severe  engagement  at  Toulouse,  fought  on  the  10th  of  April, 
totally  defeated  the  army  commanded  by  Marshal  SoulL  The  allies 
also,  who  had  steadily  advanced  through  Germany,  crossed  the  Rhine 
early  in  1814 ;  and  having  gained  a  victory  before  Paris  on  the  30th  of 
March,  took  possession  of  that  city  the  following  day.  Shortly  after,  a 
treaty  was  ratified  with  Napoleon,  by  which  he  agreed  to  resign  the 
gOTemment  and  content  himself  for  the  future  with  the  sovereignty  of 
Elba,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  30tb  May,  Di*ace 
w^  formally  concluded  with  France,  by  which  that  count:}  ivas  reduced 
nearly  to  the  limits  she  had  possessed  in  1792,  but  received  back  her 
colonies  with  a  few  exceptions ;  Enorland  also  retaininor  Malta,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  the  island  of  Heligoland.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  visited  London  soon  after,  and  were  rennived 
with  neat  rejoicings ;  while  Wellin^n,  now  created  a  duke,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  grant  of  £400.000,  in  addition 
to  dSl00,000  previously  awarded.  A  congress  of  representatives  from 
the  various  powera  met  at  Vienna  on  the  2d  October,  and  proceeded  to 
•ettle  the  limits  of  the  different  countries,  disturbed  by  the  casualties  of 
war.  Throughout  the  whole  arrangements,  Great  Britain  acted  with 
the  utmost  disinterestedness ;  a  couree  of  conduct  which  could  hardly 
have  been  looked  for,  after  the  extraordiliary  sufierings  and  expenses  tha 
had  boma  during  the  contest 
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Early  lo  1815,  these  proceedingi  were  inlermpted  b;  the  news  IliftI 
Napoleon  had  landed  in  France,  where  he  waa  joyfullj  received  by  the 
loldiery.  To  oppoae  him,  the  Pruasian  and  British  armies,  of  1U0,0M 
■nd  80,000  men  rPBpeciivei;f,  were  quickly  collected  in  the  Netherlands, 
vrhile  larger  bodies  of  Austrians  and  RussiaoB  were  approaching.  Aftet 
various  delaehetl  operaliona,  and  some  severe  fighting,  in  the  counw  of 
which  Napoleon  Ubourad  to  prevent  that  concert  wliich  was  desirahto 
between  ine  confederuted  generals,  the  force  under  his  own  immediate 
cotnmand,  amountins  to  about  80,000  men,  was,  on  the  I8lh  June, 
directed  ngainsl  Wellington  alone,  who,  with  73,000  troops,  of  whom 
about  GO.OUO  might  b«  reckoned  elective,  had  taken  a  posilion  aeioas 
the  road  to  Jlruaaels,  near  a  village  called  Waterloo.  The  battle,  one 
of  the  most  obalinately  conteated  that  histoiy  recards,  conaiaied  through- 
out the  da;  of  a  constant  SDceeaaion  of  attaeka  by  the  French  upon  th» 
British  lines,  attended  with  immense  bloodshHJ,  but  in  every  case 
repelled  with  the  utmost  fortitude.  About  seven  in  the  evening.  Napo- 
leon brought  up  his  reserve,  the  flower  of  his  infantry,  in  the  hope  of 
breaking  the  British  centre;  but  the  English  miards,  not  wailing  the 
charge,  rushed  to  meet  them,  and  the  enemy  fed  in  confusion.  At  the 
■Btv  time,  the  Pruaaians  under  Bliiclicr  came  up,  attacked  the  enemy 
on  the  right  flank,  and  decided  the  fale  of  the  day.  The  baffled  and 
broken  boat  fled  in  all  diiectiona,  their  disappointed  cormnnnder  takincr 
the  route  to  Paris.  Finding  it  impossible  to  restore  the  confidence  of 
his  counsellora,  he  made  a  fruitless  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son,  and 
r«psited  to  RochefoiL,  wilh  the  view  of  embarking  for  America;  but, 
perceiving  that  he  coulij  not  escape  the  vigilanco  of  the  British  cmifiers, 
lie  Burrenaercd  himself  to  Captain  Maitland  of  the  Bellerophon,  and  was 
■cwn  aAer  condemned  bv  the  triumphant  allies  to  perpetual  conlinraneiit 
on  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  where  he  died  in  1831. 

TTius  terminated  this  long  and  sanguinary  canteat,  which  had  involved 
every  nation  in  Europe,  and  occaaioned  an  amount  of  bloodshed  and 
derastation  unparalleled  in  the  snnals  of  modern  times.  The  shores  of 
Britain  were  huppily  prolecled  from  its  ravages;  but  her  national  debt 
waa  augmented  to  the  enormous  «am  of  £860,000,000,  and  she  may  be 
said  to  have  gained  little  besides  the  renown  accruing  from  her  great 
achievements.  Nevertheless.  Europe  was  freed  from  the  ambition  of  an 
insolent  and  unprincipled  dictator,  whom  nothing  abort  of  nniversal  em- 
pire would  have  aatislied ;  and  the  nations  at  large  received  the  import- 
ant lesson,  which  it  may  be  hoped  will  not  speedily  be  forgotten,  that 
an  empire  founded  on  injustice  and  aegression  can  never  stlam  a  p<>rms- 
Mnt  existence ;  and  that  a  conrae  of  peaceful  improvement,  aa  il  is  Ao 
only  means  of  secnring  the  prosperity  of  the  neople,  should  ever  bo 
K^rded  as  the  chief  aim  and  highest  glory  of  their  mlera. 

(lAorge  m.  died  on  the  291  h  January  IBM,  and  was  succeeded  bf  the  Prltica 
ReC«nt  u  GcoRsa  IT.  I'hroughoul  ihe  period  fiom  1300,  notwiihsianding 
lbs  iinmenH  burden*  of  The  war.  ihe  oninlry  on  the  whole  pretcuiaJ  ibe 
■ppearance  of  pr«penir,  beine  able  to  prcHrve  her  CDtnmeico  in  [»nsei|uenca 
of  the  saperiorilf  of  ber  navif  force,  whde  grral  impmvementi  were  aisde  in 
machinery  and  igriculiare.  A  remarkable  event  waa  ihe  applicaiicn  of  (lean 
to  navinlion.  which  waa  originally  ■liempted  in  Scolluid  in  JIBS;  in  ISOT 
FalMmTsanchedlhefintBleam-baslonihe  Hudson  Riter  in  ihe  United  Slslec, 
■  nor.  *  limilar  venrt  wai  tried  nt  Heleniburub  on  Iba  Clyde, 
were  made  for  ihe  ' ■ '-'-■•j—  •- --     ■ 
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•ehodi ;  and  tlie  educational  improTeiDenta  of  Dr.  Bell  and  of  Mr.  JoMpb 
£«ancaiter  were  widely  introduced.  Variona  aodetiea  alao  aroee,  whose  otqect 
it  waa  to  circulate  tbe  Schpturea,  and  carry  the  bleaunga  of  Che  ^oepel,  by 
meana  of  miaaionaries,  to  heathen  countriea.  On  the  Uth  June  18U6,  chieflf 
through  the  peraovering  efibrta  of  Mr.  Wiiberfbrce,  the  African  alavo-trade  waa 
abolianed  by  tbe  Icgialatn^ ;  and  gjeat  azertiona  continued  to  be  made  for  tbe 
eziinction  of  al every  in  the  coloniea,  which  haa  aince  been  happilj  ecoom* 
pliahed.  Numeroua  ezpeditiona  were  also  fitted  out  for  the  pnrpoae  of  goo- 
irraphkal  diacovery ;  wule  ezpeditioua  travelling  bir  atage-ooeehes*  and  rapid 
tranamiaaion  of  intelligence,  became  general  thrmignoat  the  kingdom. 

FRANCE. 

The  important  revolution  which  Bonaparte  had  the  address  to  efleet 
in  the  government  of  France,  actually  vested  in  himself  the  sole  aotho- 
ritv,  legislative  and  executive;  and  the  **new  constiUition,**  as  it  was 
osiled,  was  solemnly  proclaimed  on  the  24th  December  1799.  Latterly, 
to  little  confidence  haid  been  felt  in  the  directory,  and  so  much  confusion 
existed  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  and  vacillation  of  its  members, 
that  this  triumph  of  despotism  was  hailed  with  senerai  satisfaction; 
public  credit  was  instantly  restored,  and  even  the  disturbed  districts  of 
La  Vendee  adhered  to  the  new  order  of  things.  The  first  consal  Aow 
made  overtures  of  peace  to  Bn^land  and  Austria;  but  these  being  reject- 
ed from  a  suspicion  of  his  insincerity,  he  immediately  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  war  against  the  latter  country.  Moreau,  who  had  received 
the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  successfully  prosecuted  the  con- 
test in  Germany ;  while  Napoleon  himself,  at  the  h^  of  that  of  Italy, 
crossed  the  Great  St.  Bernard  from  Switzerland y-an  achievement  hith- 
erto deemed  impracticable.  On  the  9d  of  June  1800,  he  entered  Milan 
without  opposition ;  and  soon  after  met  the  Austrians  on  the  plain  of 
Marengo.  Here,  on  the  14th,  he  was  attacked  by  General  Melas,  who 
had  at  first  so  much  the  advantage,  that  Bonaparte  at  one  period  wavered ; 
but  the  battle  was  restored  by  the  gallantry  of  Greneral  Desaix,  who  was 
killed  in  the  act  of  leading  on  a  decisive  charge  of  cavalry.  A  sigiud 
victory  was  the  consequence ;  after  which  the  Austrian  general  obtained 
an  armistice,  withdrawing  his  troops  to  the  line  of  Mantua  and  the 
Mincio,  while  the  French  retained  tne  greater  part  of  Lombardy.  The 
victor  shortly  after  returned  to  Paris,  having  established  provisional  go- 
vernments in  Milan,  Turin,  and  Genoa ;  and  negotiations  for  peace  took 
place  between  Austria  and  France.  These  being  broken  on  in  conse- 
quence of  the  non-adherence  of  England,  the  war  recommenced,  and  tlie 
Austrians  under  the  Archduke  John  were  defeated  by  Moreau  at  Hohen- 
linden,  December  3.  Another  armistice  followed ;  and  at  length,  on  the 
9th  February  1801,  the  emperer  signed  a  separate  treaty  at  Luneburg, 
b^  which  he  recognised  the  independence  of  the  Batavian,  Swiss,  Cisad- 

Kine,  and  Ligurian  republics,  and  the  Rhine  was  declared  the  boundary 
etween  the  French  and  Austrian  dominions.  The  King  of  Naples  soon 
after  obtained  peace ;  and  even  the  new  Pope,  Pius  VII.,  was  acknow- 
ledged by  Bonaparte,  who  left  him  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  church  patrimony.  Malta  having  surrendered  to  the  British,  anil  the 
war  in  Egypt  being  at  an  end  by  the  capitulation  of  Menou,  who  had 
succeeded  Kleber  in  the  command,  the  chief  obstacles  to  a  pacific 
vrangement  with  that  country  were  now  removed     Preliminaries  were 
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•ccoriliDfly  signed  al  Landon  on  lli«  1st  Octobei,  ftnd  in  'Mt  following 
March  IrnnquilUty  was  nwlored  bj  tlie  deliuiUre  trealy  of  Aniuns. 
"       '  -..--■       .^  [|j|,,g  ^^^  aincerely  anxioua  fur  Mace, 

lis  DOBilion,  and  carry  into  eSect  KTcral  great 
AesigM  Vhich  he  had  rormed.  The  eilreme  seotiona  of  ibe  rcpublicana 
and  rojnlUts  vera  still  hoatile  to  his  dlclaiorBbip ;  nod  on  the  34111  Srf- 
tember  ISOO,  ho  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim  lo  »  eonspiracy  of  lliu  laiter> 
■  wagon  (■oulaining  tcveral  barrels  of  gunpowder  having  been  enplodtij 
"  ■    '  f      •    .  -  -         a  3ie  opera.     Spt- 

_  ,  da  accUBfd  of  tiTa- 
t  police  was  skilfully  organized  by  Fouc lie,  having 
iDfoimers  of  all  classes  in  hia  pay.  A  gcneial  amnealj,  nJLh  sAnne 
excrptions,  was  ncverlheleas  granted,  in  April  18QI,  to  all  emigrants 
who  chose  to  return  to  France  and  take  the  oatli  of  fidelity  to  the  picsi-nt 
eoTemment.  6^  a  concordat  with  the  Pope,  published  at  Patia  in  1609< 
Ute  Rotniah  religion  was  re-oatxbliahcd,  Ihou^  shorn  of  much  of  tlie 
importance  ilbao  formerly  possessed :  the  sales  of  ecclesiasticiil  property 
which  had  taken  place  being  sanctioned,  and  the  Protestants  not  only 
receiving  full  liberty  of  worship,  but  evpn  Uie  support  of  a  public  endow- 
ment. A  new  Older  of  knighihood  was  also  eBiablished  on  the  ISth 
May,  under  the  desigriation  of  the  LeBian  of  Honour.  In  Janunry  180S, 
Ifonaparte  as^ntned  the  title  of  Fresidenl  of  the  Ciaalpincltepubfio,  and 
in  the  following  August  a  decree  of  the  tennte  conferred  on  him  the  dig- 
nity of  first  consul  for  life.  Tlie  independence  and  neoliality  of  Swil- 
terland  were  recognised,  bntUie  cantons  were  required  loniNntatn  a  bod; 
of  IC.DOO  men  to  the  service  of  Fiance.  The  firat  consul  also  turned 
Itii  attention  to  the  varions  branches  of  public  instruction,  though  Ifas 
Inititiilions  which  he  framed  for  IJiis  purpose  were  entirely  military  in 
ttieir  eharaoler,  and  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  oonsolidale  hii 
dnpotiam.     Hia  most  valuable  gi(\  loTrunce  was  perhaps  the  promul< 

Ktion  at  this  time  of  the  celebrated  civil  code  which  beara  his  name, 
iwn  up  by  a  commission  of  lawyers  under  the  presidency  of  Camba- 
e^ree,  at  whose  meetings  Napoleon  himself  frequently  attended. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  peace  of  Amiens  would  not  be  perma- 
nent. In  October  tS03,  Parma  was  seized  and  inforpoiated  with 
France,  and  a  similar  apptouriatiDn  of  Piedmont  took  place  a  month 
■fterwardsi  while  ihe  Englisli,  who  had  agreed  to  restore  Malta  lo  the 
Knighu  of  St.  John,  resolved  on  retaining  that  island.  Hoslililies  were 
recommenced  in  May  1S03,  by  the  issue  of  letters  of  marque  by  tiie 
Cabiiket  of  London,  and  an  embargo  on  all  French  Tcssela  in  their  porta. 
In  retaliation  for  this,  a  decree  was  promulgated,  ordering  that  all  nalirw 
of  Britain,  of  whatever  condition,  then  in  the  lerritories  of  France  and 
Hnlland,  should  be  detained  as  prisoners  of  war,  At  the  same  time, 
Ihe  French  armie*  entered  Hanover,  and  look  possession  of  it  with  little 
resUbnce;  while  an,  immense  force  was  collected  at  Boulogne,  under 
the  designation  of  ■■  the  army  of  England,"  for  the  invasion  of  that 
eounlry — an  enterprise,  however,  which  Napoleon  never  found  it  coi^ 
venienl  to  attempt. 

In  February  1804,  an  eilfnsive  conspiracy  was  discovered  at  Paria 
U^nst  the  government,  in  which  Cenerals  Piebcgru  aikd  Moreau,  and 
gorges  Cadoudal.  a  Chouan  chief,  were  implicated.  AiTectine  to  be- 
lieve tliatthnyeuni;  Duke  of  Enghien,  then  living  in  thegiNi-l-iur'.v  of 
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Baden,  was  coDcerned  in  this  plot,  the  first  consol  Mnt  m  bodj  «# 
gendarmes  across  the  frontier  to  arrest  him.    The  duke  was  moeoidinglj 
seized  and  brought  to  the  castle  of  Vineennes  near  Parts,  where,  mfler  a 
mock  trial,  he  was  shot  on  the  21st  March, — an  act  which  affixee  an 
'ndelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  Napoleon,  not  the  sli^test  eridenoe 
of  the  char^  having  ever  been  produced.    Picheffru  was  shortly  after 
found  dead  m  prison,  Moreau  was  banished  from  France,  and  Georges 
was  executed.    Meantime  a  motion  had  been  carried  in  the  tribunate, 
and  8ubse(iuent1y  passed  the  senate,  creating  Bonaparte  ^  Emperor  of 
the  French,'*  and  reinvesting  him  in  that  capacity  with  the  government 
of  the  republic.     He  accordingly  assumed  this  new  dignity  on  the  5Mth 
May ;  and  on  the  2d  December  he  was  solemnly  crowned  by  the  Pope* 
who  had  been  induced  to  come  to  Paris  for  that  purpose.    To  complete 
his  elevation,  the  ancient  iron  diadem  of  the  Lonffobard  kings  was 
offered  him  by  his  obseauious  creatures  in  luly ;  and  on  the  26tL  May 
he  was  formally  anointed  sovereign  of  that  country,  Genoa  being  t:uited 
to  his  empire  a  few  days  aflerwaras. 

These  and  other  usurpations  of  the  French  ruler  at  length  induced 
Russia  and  Austria  to  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  En^and ;  and  in  the 
summer  of  1805  a  new  coalition  was  formed.     With  his  usual  procApti-  j '. 

tnde.  Napoleon  in  October  burst  into  Germany,  where  he  was  joined  by 
the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  were  rewarded 
by  his  conferring  on  each  the  title  of  king.  General  Mack,  allowing 
himself  to  bo  surrounded  at  Ulm,  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  whole  I 

force  of  20,000  men  on  the  24th ;  and  the  other  scattered  corps  of  Aus-  '  ^ 

trians,  being  unable  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance,  the  French  entered  ■  { 

Vienna  on  the  13th  November.  On  the  27th  was  fought  the  great  battle 
of  Austerlitz,  which  ended  in  the  total  overthrow  of  the  combined  Rus- 
sian and  Austrian  armies,  and  enabled  the  victor  to  dictate  peace  on  his 
own  terms.  By  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  signed  on  the  26tn  December, 
he  was  recognised  in  his  dignities  of  French  emperor  and  king  of  Italy,  ' ' 

as  were  also  the  titles  of  the  newly  made  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtem-  1 1 

berg.     Venice  was  ceded  to  France,  and  we  Tyrol  to  Bavaria ;  the  I 

Emperor  of  Russia  withdrew  his  troops  into  his  own  territories ;  and  the  { < 

King  of  Prussia  received  Hanover  as  a  reward  for  his  neutrality,  and  :  i 

perhaps  also  with  the  view  of  provoking  a  rupture  between  him  and  j 

George  HI.    Britain  now  alone  remained  in  opposition  to  Napoleon ;  ,  i 

and  the  decisive  naval  victory  achieved  by  her  fleet  at  Trafalgar  dissi- 
pated all  his  hopes  of  invading  that  country.     However,  in  February  : 
1806,  he  sent  an  army  to  take  possession  of  Naples,  because  the  king            j 
had  allowed  a  Russian  and  English  force  to  land  in  his  dominions ;  and 
in  the  following  March  the  crown  of  that  country  was  conferred  on  his 
brother  Joseph.     Louis  Bonaparte  was  soon  auer  made  sovereigrn  of 
Holland  ;  various  districts  in  Italy  and  Germany  were  erected  into  duke 
doms,  and  bestowed  on  his  principal  marshals ;  while  fourteen  princes 
in  the  south  and  west  of  Germany  were  induced  to  form  what  was  called 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  place  themselves  nnder  the  protec- 
tion of  France. 

Notwithstanding  the  bribe  of  Hanover,  this  perpetual  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  French  ruler  had  been  viewed  by  Prussia  with  the  utmost 
alarm ;  and  though  afraid  to  break  her  neutrality  during  the  late  cam- 
aaign  in  Germany,  she  at  length  entered  into  a  league  with  Russia,  and 
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Icclaied  war  a^DBt  him.  Bouapnne  inslaDtl;  put  tua  troops  in  mo> 
don.  On  the  I4lh  Oclob«t  ha  gained  the  double  victory  of  Aueniladt 
and  Jena,  which  at  once  laid  lliu  whole  kingdom  at  his  feet ;  and  in  a 
few  daja  he  entered  the  oBpilal.  Here,  on  ihotfln  NoTembcr,  he  issued 
bia  celebrated  Britin  deoreca  a^insi  BriiiBh  eomnercG,  piepoaleiously 
declaring  the  whole  of  Gre»t  Britain  in  a  stats  of  blocliade,  aiid  ordering 
Engliih  properly  wherever  found  to  he  seized  ag  lawful  prize.  He 
•oon  nfterwirds  marched  into  Poland  against  the  iluasiana,  who  were 
advancing  to  the  Vistula ;  but  received  a  severe  check  at  Pnltusk  on  the 
SSth  December.  The  aanguinary  but  nndrciaive  conflict  of  Eylao  fol- 
lowed on  the  eih  of  Februar)'  IBOT ;  and  at  U'n^,  on  .the  Ulh  June, 
the  Raesians  were  woreied  st  Friedland,  and  driven  beyond  tlie  Allnr. 
The  emperor  Alexander  then  entered  into  negotlaiiona,  and  a  peace  was 
concluded  at  Tilsit,  July  7.  By  the  lenns  of  tiiia  treaty,  Alexander 
•greed  to  aid  Napoleon  in  his  designa  against  British  commerce,  and  the 
King  of  Prusaia  received  back  about  half  of  hi»  dominiona :  of  the  other 
ballTone  portion  was  given  to  the  Elector  of  Sazony.  now  honoured 
with  the  title  of  royally ;  the  real  went  to  aggrandize  the  new  kingdom 
of  Westphalia,  erected  out  of  the  dominions  of  Brunswick  and  Hcsse- 
Cassel,  which  was  given  to  Jerome  Bonaparte. 

The  French  emperor  had  now  attained  such  a  pitch  of  elevation,  that 
he  fancied  he  niigtit  dispose  of  tiis  sovereignties  of  the  contine  '       ' ' 
■    -   ,  month  of  Ooti-         ■     ^-     ■  -      ■ 


pleasure.     In  the  month  of  October,  the  Monileur  contained  the  arto- 

SDl  announcement,  lliat  "  the  house  of  BcsKania  had  ceased  to  reign 
Europe."     Marshal  Junot  was  immediately  sent  through  Spain  with 


niD,  quietly  embarked  for  Brazil;  and  on  the  30lh  November,  the 
Stench  took  possession  of  Lisbon  In  the  following  year,  the  King  of 
"--'n  himsalf  was  compelled  to  resign  his  crown  to  the  disposBl  rf 


dignity.  Both  Charloa  IV.  and  his  son  Ferdinand  were  brought  u 
France,  and  retained  as  state  prisoners.  The  memorable  evenia  which 
resulted  from  these  nefarious  transaction*  are  noticed  under  Spain  and 
Gbeiit  Britain;  it  may  therefore  be  sufficient  to  allude  to  the  perse- 
lering  resistance  of  the  .Spanish  natioa  as  the  firat  indication  of  that 
popular  awakening  wliicb  evcotually  proved  fatal  to  the  dynasty  of 
Bonaparte.  Meantime,  a  new  war  with  Austria  was  on  (he  point  of 
breaking  out.  That  country,  though  humbled,  was  not  subdued :  the 
•inperor  felt  impatient  under  his  past  loHi»,  and  eager  to  redeem  thenii 
while  the  warlike  pride  of  his  subjects  writhed  under  the  consciousnesa 
of  defeat.  Bj  great  exertions  their  armies  had  been  augmented  to  neatly 
half  a  million  of  men ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1600  the  l^rolcae  threw  off 
the  Bavarian  yoke.  The  Archduke  Charles  oommanded  in  Germany, 
die  Archduke  John  in  Italy.  The  French  monarch  quickly  assembled 
his  forces  beyond  the  Rhine,  advanced  to  Augsburg,  and,  by  one  of 
his  moBt  skilful  nmniEUVres.  broke  the  line  of  his  antagonists,  gained 


-   - _   intagonlsts,  gained 

e  Ticlories  of  Echmuhl  and  Essting,  and  once  more  took 
possee^Dii  of  Vienna,  May  13,  1M»,  Ths  archduke  now  colleotsd 
bis  army  on  the  left  hunk  of  the  Danube;  Napoleon  crossed  over  to 
■Hack  him;  and  though  worsted  in  the  obstinnte  battle  of  Aspem,  May 
VI,  he  speedily  reinforced  his  army,  and  on  ihs  6th  of  July  gained  tht 
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fiunoni  trivmph  of  Wamm.     He  thea  dictmtod  a  p^oe*  styled  ttm 
treaty  of  Sehdnbrann,  which  was  ratified  on  the  Uth  October. 

This  extraordinary  man  now  reeolTed  to  complete  his  elermtion  br  a 
Jiatrimomal  alliance  witb  the  moat  illustrious  house  in  Earope.     Ha 
divorced  the  Empress  Josephine,  to  whom  he  is  belieyed  to  have  been 
ftlways  sincerely  attached,  and  received  the  hand  of  the  Arehduefaeaa 
Maria  Louisa  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Francis.     The  mai^ 
riage  ceremony,  in  which  the  Archduke  Charles  acted  aa  Napoleon's 
proxy,  was  performed  at  Vienna  on  the  11th  March  1810;  and  the  new        j 
ampreas  shortly  after  set  out  for  Paris,  where  in  the  following  year  aha 
|[ave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  declared  King  of  Rome.    The  entire  cod* 
tinent  was  now  to  all  appearance  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  French 
autocrat,  who  in  fact  controlled  the  destinies  of  eighty  millions  of  people. 
The  brave  Tjrrolese  had  been  abandoned  to  their  fate.    The  Pope,  long 
dissatisfied,  having  at  length  excommunicated  him,  had  been  arrested  oa 
the  5th  July  1809,  and  carried  prisoner,  first  to  Savona,  and  afterwards 
to  Fontainebleau.    Bemadotte,  one  of  his  generals,  was  elected  soocee- 
sor  to  the  throne  of  Sweden ;  and  Louis,  kin^  of  Holland,  having  con- 
nived at  a  clandestine  intercourse  with  England,  was  dispossessed  of 
his  crown,  and  the  Dutch  territories  were  incorporated  with  France  in 
December  1810. 

Bonaparte  had  now  attained  the  crisis  of  his  destiny,  and  the  period 
was  at  hand  when  the  slumbering  energies  of  the  continental  nations 
were  to  be  effectually  roused.  The  commercial  interests  of  all  Europe 
were  fearfully  injured  by  the  effect  of  the  measures  taken  to  destroy  the 
trade  of  England,  and  every  scheme  was  tried  to  evade  them.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia,  though  he  had  hitherto  adhered  to  the  treaty  of  Til- 
sit, repented  a  policy  which  was  daily  aggrandizing  his  overbearing 
rival ;  and  in  the  end  of  1810,  braving  his  resentment,  he  renewed  his 
intercourse  with  the  court  of  London,  and  began  to  prepare  for  war 
Napoleon,  on  his  part,  made  vast  exertions  for  the  approaching  strangle. 
In  the  spring  of  1812,  an  immense  host,  numbering  nearly  half  a  mnfion 
of  combatants,  was  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen,  the  frontier 
jf  Russia,  where,  on  the  22d  June,  he  formally  declared  hostilities. 
Crossing  the  river  on  the  34th,  he  soon  afVer  took  possession  of  Wilna, 
and  arrived  at  Witebsk  about  tiie  end  of  July.  On  the  IGth  August,  the 
two  armies  met  under  the  walls  of  Smolensk ;  but  that  city,  after  a 
vigorous  contest,  was  abandoned  by  the  Russian  gencml,  who  continued 
to  retreat  upon  Moscow.  At  length,  on  the  7th  September,  a  great 
battle  was  fought  at  Borodino,  a  village  near  the  banks  of  the  river 
Moskva,  where,  after  fearful  slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  French  had  the 
advantage.  Kutusofi*,  the  Russian  commander,  now  resolved  tt  aban- 
don  Moscow  to  its  fate,  rather  than  weaken  his  army  by  another  con- 
flict; and  the  invader  accordingly  entered  that  capital  on  the  Uth 
September.  Here,  however,  was  the  limit  of  his  advance,  and  ftom 
this  moment  may  be  dated  the  destruction  of  that  mighty  host  which  he 
believed  to  be  invincible.  The  city  was  found  to  be  deserted  by  all  but 
a  few  of  the  lowest  class  of  people,  and  soon  after  the  entrance  of  the 
French  it  was  observed  to  be  on  fire  in  various  quarters.  The  soldiers, 
flushed  with  success,  were  too  intent  on  plunder  to  take  any  effectual 
steps  to  arrest  the  flames,  which,  fanned  by  a  hi^  wind,  raged  on  the 
■ignt  of  the  15th  with  fearful  fury.    On  the  tUrd  day  the  army  was 
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Mmpelled  to  evacuate  the  city,  which  it  could  not  re-cnlcr  until  llie  Slat. 
Napoleon  then  look  up  his  residence  in  the  Kremlin;  nnd  it  was  found 
thai  a  gufficienl  number  of  houses  had  esca[wi]  the  cotiflsgralion  to  sITonl 
auBrters  for  bla  men.  Here,  however,  destitute  of  all  other  Buppllei, 
ttiey  were  compelled  lo  BubBist  upon  the  flesh  of  their  horses  i  nnd 
Nipoleon,  despairiug  of  hia  poaitioti,  was  compelled  lo  suit  for  pesoe. 
KutuBolT,  to  whom  tli«  propossl  was  tosde,  nobly  answcreil,  that  no 
tonus  could  be  entered  into  while  an  enemy  remainpd  on  ilie  sot!  of 
Russia ;  end  at  length,  nil  hope  of  an  aeeommodalion  bein^'  ul  iin  end, 
the  French  aitny,  though  in  the  facA  of  a  northern  win  ler,  received  orders 
to  retreat.' 

1  body  quitted  Moscow  on  the  19th  October,  followed  by  a 


Rtissian  forces. 

had  the  advanta^n  on  tbe  whole ;  but  Ibey  were  soon  to  be^r  the  aBsaull 
of  an  enemy  agninsl  which  skill  nnd  valour  were  of  no  nvail, — ^le  snows 
of  winter  began  lo  fail  on  the  6lh  of  November.  From  this  period  the 
hiBtOTf  of  the  retreat  presen Is  an  onbroken  series  of  calamities  unparal- 
leled in  tbe  annals  of  human  auSeting.  Of  190,000  lighting  men  who 
bad  left  Moscow,  hardlv  IS.OOO  learhed  the  banks  of  the  Brresina; 
40,000  horses  had  dwindled  away  to  3D00.  Here,  joined  hy  50.000  of 
the  reecrvB  under  Victor  and  Oudinol,  Nspoleon  prepared  lo  cross  the 
riTsr;  and  in  this  enterprise,  being  opposed  by  the  enemy,  he  lost  one- 
half  of  tbe  army  thus  reinforced.  Soon  afler,  leaving  the  miserable 
lemnent  in  charge  of  Muiat,  he  set  out  in  a  sledpe  for  Pnris,  wh^re  he 
arrived  al  midnight  on  the  18th  of  December,  and  where  the  news  of  ' 
these  awful  reverses,  which  fell  on  the  French  nation  like  a  clap  of 
thunder,  bad  but  shortly  betbre  preceded  him.* 

Napoleon  made  prodieious  exertions  to  organic?  a  new  army;  and 
though  Iresh  levies  could  but  poorly  replace  Ihe  veterans  lost  in  Kueeia, 
he  contrived,  by  the  spring  of  1SI3,  lo  collect  a  force  of  3$0,0OO  men. 
The  King  of  Prussia  haiT  now  allied  himself  to  Alexander,  who  was 
also  Joined  by  Sweden;  and  the  confederates  advanced  aa  far  as  the 
Elbe.  NererthelesB.  the  French  emperor,  suU  undismayed,  unpaired  to 
Germany,  and  on  the  3d  of  May  gained  a  victory  at  Lutzcn,  followed  a 
fortnight  afl«  by  ihat  of  Baauen.  These  battles,  however,  were  not 
deeisive;  and.  on  the  mediation  of  Atistria,  an  armislice  was  agreed  to, 
July  4,  and  a  congress  met  at  Prague  to  eonaider  terms  of  peace.  Bona- 
parte, still  confident  in  his  fortone,  would  Helen  to  nothing  calculated  to 
limit  his  power;  the  aimiatice  expired  on  the  lOlh  August;  nnd  Austria 
immediately  joini^  the  allies.  After  varioui  deaultory  cn^gemenls 
fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden  and  in  Bohemia,  during  which 
his  enemies  were  constantly  gaining  strength,  Napoleon  retreated  epon 
Leipsic,  where  he  determined  to  make  a  final  stand.  On  the  16th  Sep- 
temoer  a  ganguinaty  conflict  took  place,  with  no  decisive  result ;  but  on 
the  IBth  the  F^mch  wore  signally  d^^led,  and  began  a  retroiTTada 
morement  towards  ihe  Rhine.     At  Hanan,  the  army,  completely  disor- 

Eiaed,  was  forced  to  fight  its  way  through  the  troops  of  Bavaria,  whidi 
now  Joined  their  enemies ;  and  on  the  7th  November,  the  emperor 
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i»>eiitered  Franee  with  a  remnant  of  only  70,000  men.  \bo«t  80,OOP 
left  to  ffarrison  tbe  Praasian  fomeaaea,  now  aurrendered  to  the  allies 
while  Holland  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  recalled  the  Prinee  oi  Orange. 

Nevertheleaa,  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  which  waa  atill  great  witli 
the  F*rench  people,  enabled  him  to  procure  a  new  lefy  of  300,000  men, 
and  he  prepared  with  the  utmoat  ardour  for  another  campaign.     Prinee 
Schwartzenberg,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Auatriana,  along  with  the 
Rusaian  generala  Barclay  de  Tolli  and  Wittgenetein,  were  advancing 
on  the  Swisa  frontier  with  150,000  men;  Blucher,  the  Pruaeian  leader, 
was  approaching  with  130,000  from  Frankfort;  Bemadotta,with  100,000, 
converged  towards  the  Netherlands;  and  the  English,  under  Welling 
ton,  were  near  Bayonne.    The  confederates  croesed  the  Rhine  at  the 
beginninff  of  the  year.     In  these  circumstances.  Napoleon  had  only  one 
chance  of  preserving  his  crown  and  empire.     In  January  1814,  confer- 
ences were  held  at  Chatillon,  when  it  was  proposed  to  fix  the  limits  of 
France  as  they  were  in  1792 ;  but  to  this  he  would  not  listen,  and  there- 
fore lost  all.     At  the  end  of  the  month  he  began  a  campaign,  which  has 
al  ways  been  regarded  as  the  most  striking  proof  of  his  extraordinary 
military  genius.    The  body  of  the  French  nation,  exhausted  by  their 
previous  sacrifices,  had  at  length  become  dissatisfied  with  the  headlong 
proceedingrs  of  their  ruler,  and  ooth  taxes  and  conscription  were  but  par- 
tially collected.    Nevertheless,  with  a  force  vastly  inferior  in  number, 
he  kept  at  bay  the  various  hostile  armies  during  two  months,  gained 
aeveral  brilliant  successes,  and  electrified  all  Europe  by  the  rapidity  and 
•kill  of  his  movements.     But  the  odds  were  too  gpreat;  and  while,  by  a 
bold  stroke,  he  threw  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  invaders,  they  at  once 
marched  to  Paris,  and  on  the  30th  of  March,  after  a  severe  contest,  took 
possession  of  the  line  of  defence  which  protected  that  city.    The  follow- 
ing day  Paris  capitulated ;  and  on  the  2a  of  April  the  senate  decreed  that 
**  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  forfeited  the  crown,  that  the  hereditary  right 
in  his  family  was  abolished,  and  the  people  and  army  released  from 
their  oaths  of  fidelity." 

On  the  6th  of  the  same  month,  Louis  XVIII.  was  solemnly  pro- 
claimed ;  while  the  deposed  emperor,  finding  that  his  generals  would 
not  join  him  in  a  last  desperate  attack  on  Paris,  signed  at  Fontainebleau, 
on  the  11th,  an  act  of  unconditional  abdication,  and  shortly  after  set  out 
for  his  new  principality  of  Elba,  where  he  was  to  enjoy  a  pension  of  six 
million  francs,  ana  retain  the  imperial  title. 

Louis-  XVIII.  made  his  public  entry  into  Paris  on  the  3d  of  May, 
having  previously  given  his  assent  in  general  terms  to  a  constitutional 
charter  drawn  up  by  the  senate.  On  the  30th,  he  concluded  a  formal 
peace  with  the  allies,  by  which  thfe  continental  dominions  of  France 
were  restricted  to  what  they  had  been  in  1792;  but  England  restored  al. 
her  colonial  conquests,  except  the  West  India  islands  of  St.  Lucia  and 
Tobago,  and  the  isle  of  Mauritius.  France  thus  obtained  much  bettet 
terms  than  could  have  been  expected,  after  the  intolerable  evils  she  had 
80  long  inflicted  upon  Europe;  and  indeed,  throughout  all  the  arrange- 
ments, every  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the  conquerors  to  apare 
the  feelings  and  honour  of  the  nation.  On  the  ith  of  June,  the  king  pre- 
•entCHd  to  the  legislature  a  constitutional  charter,  on  the  basis  of  that 
formerly  drawn  up  by  the  senate,  which  was  unanimously  accepted,  and 
Ihicaiiie  the  fondamental  law  of  the  kingdom.    NotwittiatMiding  thia« 
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loaboutiR^  of  the  relumed  emi^nta  and  rarioua  other  circoinBlaDcn, 
•oan  gave  nie  to  a  Buspicioo,  which  seeoiB,  howeTer,  to  have  been  wtlb- 
oat  foundation,  that  ilie  court  nouriElied  the  dsBign  of  reveniiig  to  the 
despoliL-  principlPB  of  llie  old  mocaroh;.  The  faction  of  Uooapaite,  still 
strung,  and  embracing  the  great  masB  of  tho  soldiery,  besides  the  im- 
ectnily  celrMed  from  foreign  priBons,  loudly 
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responding  to  the  invitation,  left  Elba  towards  the  md  of  February  1815, 
■IM  OD  the  Ifit  March  landed  at  the  «mall  town  of  Cannes,  with  about 
lOOOoiCDof  his  old  guaiiJe.  Adinncing  to  (jrenoble,  he  was  there  joined 
by  Colonel  Labedoyere  and  the  Tth  regiment  of  the  liite;  Boon  after, 
Slarahal  Ney,  who  had  been  sent  to  stop  bia  progress,  went  over  to  him ; 
and  by  the  time  he  reached  Fontaineblesu,  nearly  the  wliole  militaiy 
force  WIS  once  tnore  under  hia  standard.  On  the  evening  of  the  30th 
March  he  re-entered  the  Tuileries,  Louis  XVIII.  having  Ipft  1 

early  in  the  morning,  whence  he  fled  to  OBlend,aDd  afterwardL 

Witli  llieexceplionof  Augereau,  Marmont,  Uacdonnld,  and  a  few  oUiers 
Dearly  alltbe  olEciala,  civil  and  military,  readily  embraced  llie  Iraperia 
oatise,  and  Napoleon  once  more  seated  himself  on  the  throne,  bj  one  of 
the  most  rapid  transitions  recorded  in  history- 
After  a  fuiUa  attempt  to  negotiate  with  Uie  Bllie«,  he  made  gigantia 
exerliona  to  maintain  his  recovered  digniW  by  force  of  arms.  Ho 
endeavoured  also  to  stren^ien  his  popularity,  by  engagiog  to  govem 
•>>  constitutional  aovereien;  but  aa  bis  chief  resource  lay  in  the  army, 
h  was  clear  that,  should  he  be  able  to  maintain  his  position,  matter* 
iroiild  loon  lererl  to  their  former  condition.  The  bIIIm,  on  theji  side, 
hivinu'  declared  the  usurper  out  of  the  pale  of  national  law,  prepared 
■etively  to  oppose  him ;  ajiil  an  amiy  was  speedily  assembled  in  the 
Netherlands  under  Blurher  and  \Veriington.  Bonaparte,  desiroui  of 
fighting  them  before  their  forces  could  be  united,  hurried  across  the 
frontier  at  the  bead  of  vbuut  l'2S,0IH>  select  troops,  June  15.  On  the 
I6th,  Blucher,  after  a  bold  resistance  at  Ligny,  retreated  to  Wavte, 
while  on  the  same  day  Marshal  Ney  allacked  the  English  at  Quatta 
Bras.*  Ptepareiions  were  Ilien  made  for  concentrating  the  allied  force* 
at  Waterloo^  and  on  tlie  ever-memoiable  ISlfa  of  June,  Napoleon  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  soldier  wboae  fame  only  yielded  to  his  own. 
This  great  batile  has  been  already  noticed  under  GREtT  Britain  ;  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  the  hiTo  of  Marengo,  abandoning  his  arnir,  escaped 
with  diflicult;  to  Paris,  the  herald  of  hi*«wn  discomfiture.  The  capital 
of  France  was  once  more  occupied  by  foreign  troops ;  Bonaparte  abdi- 
cated a  second  time ;  and  after  vainly  attew^ng  to  escape  to  Amerin, 
■urrendered  to  the  English,  and  was  sent  by  the  allies  to  the  islaiid  of 
Sl  Helena,  where  he  died  on  the  5th  May  1691. 

The  eloqiienl  Chscning  ihua  wiiie*  concerning  this  reroarkslilc  msn;  and 
hi*  opinion,  ■*  being  a  naiivo  o(  a  cimnlry  thai  ncTcr  was  engaged  in  wsr  with 
France,  may  bs  conaid^red  an  impartial  am- : — "  Bonapan*  ws*  brought  up  in 
a  military  school ;  hia  first  poliiicsl  BBBor.iBtion  woa  with  (he  Jacobins ;  hia  fitat 
command  ho  secured  b]'  turning  liii  arms  on  ihe  people.  Hi>  campaigns  in 
Italy  compel  us  to  bestow  the  ttdmintion  due  to  a  superior  power.    But  mUl. 
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ttry  talent  ii  one  of  the  lower  forms  of  genhii ;  the  ofBoe  of  m  great 
not  widely  difienng  from  that  of  a  mat  mechanician,  whose  buMnw  It 
ftrame  new  comliinations  of  phjriicaT  ibrcee,  to  adapt  them  to  new 
Me,  and  to  remote  new  obeiructiona. — Bonaparte'a  intellect  was  d  _ 
by  rapidity  of  thought.  He  understood  war  aa  a  science ;  but  his  mind  was  too 
bold  to  be  enslaved  by  tho  tcchnica  of  his  profession.  His  nnforeeeen  and 
impetuous  assaults  astonished  and'paralyaed  his  enemies,  and  breathed  into  fak 
own  soldiers  the  enthusiasm  of  ruder  ages.  The  signal  aueceas  of  his  osw 
mode  of  warfare  had  no  small  agency  in  fixing  his  character,  and  determiniim 
ibr  a  period  the  fate  of  empires.  To  agtomisk  aa  well  as  to  sway  by  hia  enef- 
fries,  became  the  great  aim  of  his  life.  Power  waa  bis  supreme  object,—^ 
power  to  be  gazed  at  as  well  as  felt.  In  peace  he  delighted  to  hurry  throiudi 
lis  dominions ;  to  project  in  an  instant  works  that  a  life  could  not  accomplisB, 
and  to  leave  behind  the  impression  of  a  superhuman  energy.  His  history 
shows  a  spirit  of  self-exaggeration  unrivalled  m  enlightened  agea.  He  had  no 
sympathies  with  his  race,  and  this  waa  the  chief  source  of  hii  Crimea.  Trea- 
ties only  bound  his  enemies :  no  nation  had  any  rights  but  his  own  Francs. 
His  original  propensities,  released  from  restraint  and  pampered  by  indulgence, 
grew  up  into  a  spirit  of  despotism  as  stern  and  absolute  as  ever  usurp^  the 
human  heart,  beyond  the  camp  he  showed  no  talent  superior  to  that  of  other 
eminent  men.  With  regard  to  the  scruples  expressed  as  to  the  rj^^ht  of  ban- 
ishing him  to  St.  Helena,  there  are  great  aolcmn  riehts  of  nature  which  precede 
lawrs,  and  on  which  law  is  founded ;  there  are  awful  periods  in  the  history  of 
our  race,  which  do  not  belong  to  its  ordinary  state,  and  which  are  not  to  be 
Judged  by  ordinary  rules.  Such  was  that  when  Bonaparte,  bv  the  infraction 
of  solemn  engagements,  had  thrown  himself  into  France  ana  convulsed  all 
Europe ;  and  they  are  wrong  who  confound  this  with  the  ordinary  events  of 
history,  and  see  in  Napoleon  an  ordinary  foe  to  the  peace  and  independence  of 
nations.  Our  sympathies  are  not  for  the  inconveniences  and  privationa  which 
he  endured  at  at.  Helena,  but  for  the  other  and  more  terrible  sufferings  of 
which  he  was  the  eause.  We  have  no  tears  to  spire  for  a  fallen  greatness, 
founded  on  crime  and  reared  by  force  and  perfidy. 

Louis  XVIII.  once  more  returned  to  his  capital  on  the  8th  of  July ; 
and  on  the  20th  of  November  a  second  treaty  of-  Paris  was  concladed« 
nearly  on  the  basis  of  that  contracted  a  year  before,  but  with  some 
resumptions  of  territory  by  the  allies  on  the  boundaries  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Germany,  and  Savoy,  'fhe  French  frontiers  were  to  be  occupied 
during^  three  years  by  an  allied  force  of  150,000  men,  and  700  mitlions  of 
francs  were  to  be  paid  as  an  indemnification  for  the  last  contest.  The 
monuments  of  art,  which  successive  armies  had  torn  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  were  now  restored;  and  the  brid^  of  Jena  in  Paris,  when 
already  undermined  by  the  enrafired  Prussians,  was  only  sav^  from 
destruction  by  the  interference  or  Wellington.  Louis  X  VlU.,  in  teas- 
cending  the  throne,  conferred  upon  his  subjects  the  most  valuable  of 

g'As, — a  free  constitution.  As  embodied  in  the  Charter,  it  had  much 
common  with  its  English  original — a  king  with  plenary  executive 
power,  and  who  was  the  source  of  legislation ;  responsible  ministers ; 
a  chamber  of  peers ;  and  a  house  of  representative  or  deputies. 

SPAIN. 

The  government  of  Spain  continued  till  the  close  of  1807  to  ba 
administered  by  thd  contemptible  favourite  Godoy,  whose  folly  and 
ambition  made  him  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon 
The  resources  of  the  country  were  placed  almost  entirely  at  the  disposal 
of  the  latter,  internal  improvement  was  neglected,  and  the  disaatrooa 
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MnlBBt  with  Englsnd  whicli  this  line  of  policy  InduccJ,  snnililUled  iha 
fetei^  and  colonial  trade,  and  exposed  ihe  nBvy  to  signal  rcvemes,— 
the  severe  blow  al  Trafalgar,  in  1S0S,  being  one  fram  which  her  mariiiB 
baa  never  recovered.  In  1807.  a  secret  treaty  for  the  partition  of  Por- 
tugal was  concluded  between  France  and  t^pain  at  FcntaiDehk-su,  by 
which,  among  oiher  stipulations,  the  provincea  of  Alenlejo  and  AljraTTe 
Were  to  be  erected  into  a  principality  (or  the  favourite,  in  return  for  aid 
to  the  French  invasion  of  that  country.  But  no  sooner  had  the  army 
under  Janol  established  itself  in  Lisbon,  than  the  emperor  refused  to 
iHtify  tlie  conditions  of  Ihe  treaty,  and  immediately  began  to  foment  the 
dissensions  Dlieady  existing  in  ^o  royal  family.  Ferdinand,  prince  of 
Aatiuias,  had  refused  to  marry  s  relative  of  Godoy's,  and  addressed  a 
letter  to  his  father,  King  Charles,  exposing  the  abases  of  the  govem- 
I  reoaeeting  la  he  allowed  to  share  in  it.  The  favourite  in 
rtookadvE   '   "    '''      '" ■  '     '     '' 


mediately  took  advantage  of  this  eircumatunee  to  persuade  the  king  that 
his  «on  had  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life ;  and  on  the  SSUi  Octo- 
ber, Ihe  latter  was  apprehended  on  ihis  charge,  and  kepi  a  close  prisoner. 
But  Ihe  nation  at  large  were  not  so  easily  deceived,  and  the  junta  con- 
Tened  for  his  trial  unanimously  acquitted  him.  Meanwhile,  the  French 
bad  been  allowed  to  place  garrisons  in  acveral  of  the  principal  fortresses 
tt  the  kingdom,  and  a  sUong  division  enlered  Madrid  under  Murot, 
without  experiencing  any  opposition  from  Ihe  king  or  the  minister.  But 
tiie  people  of  that  city,  driven  to  desperation,  flocked  to  Aranjuoz,  when 
the  court  then  resided,  and  burned  ihn  palace  of  the  obnoxious  fiino- 
tionary ;  while  tho  king  himself,  terrified  at  the  poBJtion  in  which  he 
bad  allowed  Ihe  country  to  be  placed,  publicly  abdicated  in  favour  of 
Ferdinand,  March  20,  1608. 

This  latter  arrangement,  however,  by  no  means  suited  the  views  of 
the  French  emperor.  The  country  bping  now  virtually  in  bis  hands,  he 
prevailed  on  the  new  sovereign  lo  meet  him  al  fiayonne,  15th  April; 
where  he  imniBdialeiy  threw  off  all  disguise,  treated  the  youna  king  as 
«  prisoner,  and  insisted  upon  a  tormal  cession  of  the  Spanish  crown. 
Cnarles  IV.,  his  queen,  and  Godoy,  shortly  after  anived  j  and  Charles, 
who  declared  that  his  abdication  had  hnen  extorted  by  popular  violence. 
was  easily  indticed  to  make  the  required  surrender  (Klay  5),  an  act  to 
which  Fctdinfbd  was  afler  a  brief  space  compplled  lo  accede.  In  the 
fallowing  June,  Napoleon  nominated  hU  brother  Joseph  sovereign  of 
Bpain,  at  a  time  when  Ihe  spirit  of  the  nation,  exasperated  by  Ihe  inso- 
lence of  the  French  troops,  had  become  ihoronghly  roused.  An  inaui- 
teetion  in  the  capital,  on  the  3d  of  May,  waa  the  signal  for  u  general 
rising  all  over  the  country;  Ferdinand  VIL  was  proclaimed  king; 
juntas  were  everywhere  established  to  act  against  the  invaders;  and 
though  the  uiurper  Joseph  was  able,  by  the  aid  of  French  soldiers,  to 
enter  Madrid  on  the  20th  July,  his  power  never  extended  beyond  the 
outposts  of  Ihe  armies  by  which  he  was  maintained  in  Ms  position. 
The  people,  though  nearly  undisciplined  and  rudely  armed,  performed 
W  prodigies  of  valotitr  a  French  squadron  was  compelled  to  surrender  in 

'  the  harbour  of  Cadiii  Dupont  was  forced  to  capitulate  with  IJ.OOOmen 

I  at  Baylen;  and  the  citizens  of  Saragosss,  afler  sustaining  a  siege  of 

■ixiy-three  days,  diove  the  troops  of  the  new  king  from  the  walla,  whil» 
tB  tf  sxcond  siege,  in  1809,  the  dly  was  only  reduced  after  immciiM 
'doodsbed. 
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by  Bfituii»  Um  people  eontiBiied  to  mmintaia  the  eonlMl  t!il 

1813,  when  the  triomph  of  WelUngton  at  Vittoria  finmlW  freed  the  Pe- 
ninsula from  its  inraders.  In  th^  year  Feidinand  VII.  was  act  at 
liberty  by  Napoleon,  and  immediately  letumad  to  his  dominioiM.  when 
he  was  received  with  enthusiastic  demonstrationa  of  joy.  The  ezpoeu- 
.tions  which  had  preTiously  been  formed  of  his  character,  however,  wern 
soon  disappointed.  A  meeting  of  the  cortes,  conroked  at  Cadis  by  the 
central  junta  at  the  close  of  I81(X,  had  formed  a  liberal  constitiitiQB  for 
the  country,  abolished  the  inquisition,  and  decreed  various  ecclesiastical 
leforms.  The  restored  monarch  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  obserre  this 
new  constitution,  "dissolved  the  cortes,  which  he  declared  to  have  beoi 
illegally  assembled,  and  resumed  the  powers  of  absolute  govemment. 
The  inquisition  was  of  course  re-established,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press 
abolished;  aad  the  nation  became  once  more  subjected  to  the  same 
vicious  system  of  administration  from  which  it  had  slieady  soffeied  soch 
manifold  evils. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  pacification  of  Amiens,  1803,  allowed  Portugal  to  resume  her 
commercial  intercourse  with  England ;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  hos- 
tilities in  the  following  year,  Bonaparte  required,  through  his  ambassa- 
dor, that  the  ports  should  again  be  closed.  After  various  attempts  ts 
elude  this  ruinous  demand,  the  prince-regent  was  compelled  to  purchase 
exemption  from  it  by  the  payment  of  JS40,000  sterling  monthly  to  France 
during  the  continuance  ot  the  contest.  Tlie  neutrality  thus  disgracefully 
obtained  was  permitted  to  exist  until  1807 ;  when  Bonaparte,  determined 
that  all  Europe  should  acquiesce  in  his  continental  system,  not  only 
insisted  on  the  cessation  of  the  trade  with  Britain,  but  on  the  confisca- 
tion of  all  English  property  in  the  country.  To  this  demand  Prines 
John  could  not  be  brought  to  consent;  and  Napoleon,  declaring  the 
dynasty  of  Bra^ranaa  at  an  end,  sent  Junot  with  an  army  to  invade  the 
country.  A  Bntish  fleet  in  the  Tagus  was  provided  to  convey  the  royal 
family  to  Brazil ;  and  as  no  measures  whatever  had  been  taken  for  the 
national  defence,  the  French  general  obtained  possession  of  Portugal 
without  difficulty,  treating  it  in  all  respects  as  a  conqutred  province. 

This  state  of  affairs  greatly  exasperated  the  people.  In  the  northern 
provinces,  numerous  b^ies  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  national  inde- 
pendence ;  a  junta  was  established  at  Oporto  to  conduct  the  govemment; 
and  on  the  21st  August  1808,  the  British  auxiliary  army  under  Sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley  defeated  the  troops  of  Junot,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  celebrated  convention  of  C intra,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  country 
by  the  invaders.  The  Portuffuese  were  aflerwards  greatly  distinguished 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Peninsular  war. 

In  1810,  on  the  death  of  Maria  Isabella,  Uie  regent  was  called  to  the 
throne  as  John  VI.  ;  but  he  still  continued  to  reside  in  Brazil.  The 
peace  of  Paris,  in  1814,  gave  little  satisfaction  to  the  Portuguese,  who 
were  obliged  to  restore  some  portion  of  French  Guiana,  which  they  had 
conquered  during  the  war,  while  several  harassing  disputes  with  Spain 
also  arose.  The  kin|[,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  fourteen  years,  returned 
to  his  native  country  m  1621,  having  previously  to  his  landing  confirmed 
a  oonstitutioa  demaiied  by  the  ptpple. 
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Ni^n-u. — The  kiogdotn  of  Naples  did  ool  escape  the  canugion  of  the 
French  Kvolution.  After  an  ineffectual  endeavoui  lu  uppoM)  the  pro- 
gress of  the  inradin^  aimies,  the  kin^  was  compelled  lu  make  peace 
wilh  Nnpoleon  in  IT96,  and  doae  his  ports  agaiMt  the  enemiea  jf 
France.  A  populai  iDsuTreclion,  1799,  ended  in  ihe  temporary  emablish- 
roent  of  the  Parihcnopean  BtjntbUti  but  it  was  soon  after  replaced  by 
the  old  government.  Ferdinand  IV.  joined  in  ihe  coalition  of  1800 
against  France ;  but  his  aid  wa&  of  little  value,  aud  hia  conlineDlal  Icni- 
tories  were  speedily  occupied  by  hostile  simiee.  In  1605,  when  Ibcae 
wera  withdrawn  to  opemle  against  Austria,  a  eomhlned  Rusilan  and 
British  force  landed  at  Naples,  but  speedily  retired  i  a  circumstaiKe 
which  Napoleon  matte  the  pretext  for  send  tug  a  now  wuiy  into  tlieooun- 
tiy,  and  conferring  Ibe  crown  on  bia  brother  Josfiph,  March  1806.  It 
was  in  Calabria  that  the  revived  sy^tein  of  attacking  in  eolumtt,  so  ad- 
mirably  suited  for  raw  levies,  and  which  had  hitherto  led  to  victory,  wai 
found  unavailing  against  a  tine  of  British  soldiers,  Sir  J.  Stuart  with  a 
small  force  defeating  Reg-nier  at  Maida.  4th  Jul^.  On  the  transference 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  Spain,  Murat  hecanie  king  of  Naples.  1B08,  all 
whose  attempla  to  reduce  Sicily  were  frustrated  hy  General  Stuart  and 
Adtniral  Martin.  In  1813,  Loro  W. Bentinck  was  jnBtninienial  inform- 
ing a  new  and  liberal  constitution  for  that  isbud.  Uurat,  who  had  ne- 
Sotiated  both  with  the  allied  Boverejf>nB  aiid  the  French  emperor  durins 
le  hundred  days,  ultimately  sided  with  the  UiiPr,  and  invaded  the  Papal 
territories,  Ihrealeiting  also  Northern  Italy.  The  rout  at  Waterloo  de- 
cided bia  fate:  exited  from  his  throne,  he  perished  in  a  rash  descent  on 
Calabria,  1815;  Ferdinand  IV.  having  shortly  before  been  reinstated  in 

UppiH  Itai.t.— During  the  contcfilB  of  the  Reptihlte  and  the  Empire 
this  portion  of  the  peninsula  became  the  theatre  of  great  events,  which 
together  with  the  cfiangea  undergone  by  its  various  states,  have  atreadj 
been  incidentally  noticed  under  FiiANcr.  The  congress  of  Vienna 
1815,  again  re-established  the  prnpondeianre  of  Austria,  and  emtei 
Ii(irthern  Itdjp  into  the  following  six  governments: —  t.  The  kingdon 
of  Sardinisi'  under  Victos  Kmmnntiel,  who  regnin'd  the  whole  of  his 
continental  territories  except  Savoy,  together  wilh  the  duchy  of  Gonoa; 
S.  The  Venetian  provinces,  with  Mantua  and  Milan,  were  erecled  into 
the  kingdom  of  I^mbardy  and  Vrniee,  and  given  to  Austria  ;  3.  The 
house  0?  Aufilro-Estewaa  replaced  in  the  sovereignty  of  Modena;  4.71ie 
■overeijn  dnchy  of  Parma  became  a  principality  for  the  ex-empresB, 
Maria  Louisa;  5.  The  Arehduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria  was  reinstated  as 
frandduke  of  Tuscany ;  and,  6.  Lucca  became  a  sovereign  slale  for  the 
ex^ucen  of  F.truria.  Sardinia  was  anerwards  inerensed  by  the  addition 
of  Savoy,  taken  from  Fiance  si  the  second  peace  of  Paris. 

Swineauini. — This  country  undeiwent  the  snino  vicissitudrs  as  it^ 
neighbours,  Italy  and  France.  At  last,  after  several  petty  revolutjoid 
reneral  ttanquiltlty  was  restored,  and  a  new  federal  compact  formed  ai 
Zurich,  ISIS.  The  cantons  were  increased  from  nineteen  (o  iweniy-twu 
y  the  a^diliin  of  Geneva,  Ncuehaiel,  and  Vallais,  all  recovered  fron 
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GERMANY. 


pRAHCu  II.  succeeded  to  the  dominions  of  Aastria  and  the  impeiia 
title  at  the  period  of  the  first  war  of  the  levolationf  1793,  in  which  hi 
•tragg[led  lonff,  and  at  last  successfally,  against  a  mo«t  formidabl* 
enemy.  By  Uie  liiittle  of  Marengo,  1800,  and  of  Austeiiitx,  ISOS*  Oef- 
many  was  twice  laid  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon.  The  main 
lesult  of  the  latter  defeat  was  the  establishment  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  under  the  protectorate  of  the  French  ruler ;  and  as  this  ereaC 
put  an  end  to  the  old  German  or  Roman  empire,  afler  a  duration  of  a 
thousand  Tears,  Francis  assumed  the  title  or  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.    He  now  availed  himself  of  an  interral 

1 1  of  peace  to  repair  the  rarages  which  war  had  made  in  his  dominions, 
and  felt  bound  to  maintain  neutrality  in  Bonaparte's  contest  with  Prussia, 
while  he  made  every  exerUon  to  augment  his  own  financial  and  milttarf 
resources.  The  French  monarch,  on  his  part,  effected  various  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  confederacy,  conferring  new  titles  on  several 
of  the  princes,  while  his  own  general,  Munit,was  created  Grandduke  of 
Berg;  and  in  order  to  complete  the  humiliation  of  the  country,  various 
oounts  and  princes  were  mtdiatizedy  that  is,  deprived  of  all  immediate 
government  in  their  respective  states,  and  their  sovereign  rights  given 
over  to  contiguous  princes. 

The  embarrassments  of  the  French  in  Spain  in  1809,  again  induced 
the  Austrian  government  to  make  an  effort  for  the  independence  of  Ger- 
many. The  war  which  then  took  place  differed  in  character  from  for- 
mer contests,  inasmuch  as  the  people  generally  took  part  against  the 
French,  who  wen  annoyed  on  all  sides  by  vigorous  and  enterprising 
corps  of  partisans  under  various  leaders.    The  Archduke  Charles  de- 

{ I  feated  Bonaparte  in  person  at  Aspem;  and  though  fortune  again  changed  : ; 

1 1         sides  at  Wagram,  the  Austrians  retired  in  good  order  to  Bohemia,  where  ,  \ 

1 1         an  armistice  was  concluded,  followed  by  the  peace  of  Schdnhrunn. 
Shortly  af\er,  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  emperor,  was  married  to 
the  Emperor  of  France. 
By  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  1805,  the  mountainous  district  of  the  Tyrol 
i  had  been  ceded  to  Bavaria;  but  early  in  1809,  the  inhabitants  com- 

menced an  insurrection  under  a  native  chief,  named  Hofer,  aided  by  the 
{  Austrians.     A  murderous  conflict  was  sustained  ajpinst  the  Bavarians 

and  French  with  varying  success,  until  the  end  of  November,  its  ulti 
mate  issue  depending  on  the  greater  contest  decided  in  the  two  dreadful 
days  of  Wagram.    The  cruel  execution  of  Hofer  and  others  of  his 
heroic  associates,  after  an  amnesty  had  been  proclaimed,  added  another 
stain  to  the  reputation  of  Napoleon. 

Ailer  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  restoration  of  the  Austrian  monarchy 
was  effected  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  by  means  of  the  dissolved  king- 
dom of  Italy,  of  the  reconquered  Illyrian  provinces,  and  by  the  recovery 
of  the  cessions  formerly  made  to  Bavaria. 

The  battle  of  Leipsic  and  the  subsequent  disasters  of  the  French  in 
1813  dissolved  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine ;  and  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  after  indemnifying  Prussia  and  other  powers  at  tlie  expense 
of  those  princes  who  had  most  eagerly  supported  the  invader, l>y  an  act 
dated  9th  June  1815,  formed  the  German  states,  including  portions  of 
the  dominions  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  Netherlands,  with  the  free 
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cities,  tntoanewfedenl  njlalion  raltod  the  Germanie  Iicn^t.  Tliii  nnioiit 
vbich  was  kfl  without  anj  acknowledged  head,  has  in  view  (he  preMr- 
fation  or  iho  tecurit;  of  Gctinanj,  and  the  independence  of  the  respec- 
tive states ;  the  members  of  the  confe delation  have  equal  rights,  and 
meet  in  diet  at  Frankfort-on-lhe-Maine. 

HOLLAND. 

From  1795  this  country  continued  in  a  sBiIe  of  hopeless  dependencj 
on  France,  losing  tier  commerce  and  colonies  in  constraiDed  hosiilitie* 
with  Britain.  In  180G,  ihe  Balaviaa  Republic  was  converted  jnlo  the 
kincdooi  of  Holland,  and  Louis  Bonaparte  placed  upon  the  lliroiw, 
iiis  prince  tras  of  an  amiable  character,  and  really  exerted  Lie  litils 
power  reposed  in  him  for  the  beneiil  of  his  «ubjeots.  In  particular,  ha 
readily  connived  at  the  Avasion  of  the  decrees  of  hie  imperious  brolhei, 
prohibiting  intercourse  with  England ;  but  this  policy,  so  consonant  with 
the  true  interests  of  his  people,  soon  exposed  him  to  such  a  scties  oT 
Tcprouchet  as  to  render  his  position  insupportable.  In  1610,  he  abdl< 
cated  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son ;  but  this  change  not  meeting  with  ihs 
approbation  of  ihe  head  of  the  family,  Holland  was  witfiout  ceremony 
ineorpor<tIcd  with  Fmruie.  At  length  the  people,  whose  dreams  of 
liberty  had  been  fearfully  dispelled  by  the  painful  realities  of  despotism, 
in  the  shupe  of  ihe  conaoription  and  the  most  ciindlng  eiactiona,  iom 
BgainBt  the  opprcsEOT ;  the  popular  cry,  "  Up  with  the  house  of  Oran^  1" 
once  rnoro  resounded  over  the  land ;  and  a  provisional  government  being 
fanned  at  Amslerdam,  William  Frederich  of  Nassau  arrived  from 
England,  and  was  proclaimed  sovereign  of  the  United  Netherlands  in 
December  1813. 

In  October  1BI4,  a  treaty  of  peaca  was  concluded  with  Great  Britain, 
by  which  that  country  was  allowed  to  retain  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Demerera,  Easequibo,  and  Berbice,  but  restored  Batavia,  the  Moluccas, 
Suriniim,  and  all  other  places  taken  from  Holland  during  the  war.  Tha 
congress  of  Vienna,  by  an  act  dated  3Ist  May  IBIS,  reunited  the  t^p 
provinces  of  (he  Low  Countries,  formerly  subject  to  the  Dohes  of  Bar 
gundy  (now  die  kingdom  of  Belgium),  under  the  authority  of  William 
Frederick,  who  thereupon  assumed  tfie  title  of  King  of  Ihe  United 
Netherlands.  The  goj^rnment  was  declared  n  liniiled  hereditsiy 
mODBrcby,  wlih  a  representative  legislature. 

DENMARK. 

During  the  French  wars,  Denmark  twice  suffered  from  th$  arms  cl 
Britain:  her  fleet  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Copenhagen  was  sunk, 
bnmt,  or  captured  by  Nelson,  ISO!  ;  and  sder  the  bombardment  of  the 
capital  by  an  armament  under  Admiral  Gambler  end  Lord  Cathcsrt,  nil 
her  ships  of  war  were  sunerulered,  ISCKT.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  she 
was  compelled  to  cede  Norway  to  Sweden,  in  eicbanoe  for  Swedish 
Pomerania  and  the  ble  of  Rngen ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Jum 
ISIG,  these  districts  were  transferred  to  Prassia,  the  Danish  ]ut\§ 
receiving  tlie  duchy  of  Lauenburg  as  a  trifling  compenealion. 
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SWEDEN. 
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OnttsTDS  IV.  ttteined  his  majority  ia  1796 ;  hot  his  eondnct  stunrmg 
that  he  bboared  under  mental  derangement,  be  was  deposed  in  IdOS^ 
and  his  uncle^  Cbsblks  Xili.,  proclaimed  kin^.    The  aiistocFacj  took 
Ihte  opportonity  to  effect  sereial  modificatioos  m  the  constitution,  tend* 
inf  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  crown ;  the  general  outline  remainiof 
as  settled  in  1773.     Charles  now  concluded  the  war  which  had  brokea 
sol  with  Rossis  and  Denmark  in  the  preceding  y^v*  ceding  to  the  former 
power  the  whole  of  Finland,  with  East  Bothnia  and  Aaland ;  an  arrango- 
ment  which  stripped  the  country  of  one-fourth  of  its  territory  and  one- 
third  of  its  inhabitants.    After  this  beary  blow,  he  joined  the  continental 
riem  of  Napoleon,  1810,  receiving  back,  as  a  reward  for  his  adherence^ 
district  of  Pomerania,  uliich  bad  been  wrested  by  the  French  from 
his  predecessor.     In  the  same  year,  on  the  sodden  death  of  Prince 
Christian,  who   had  been  nominated  to  succeed    Cbaries,   the  diet 
deeted  Bemadotte,  prince  of  Ponte-CorYo,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Bona- 
parte*s  marshals,  ss  soocessor  to  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Charles 
John. 

The  erown-prinee  saw  too  cleariy  the  real  interests  of  his  eoantry  to 
allow  it  to  remain  long  in  the  state  of  subserviency  to  France  to  which 
it  had  been  brought;  and  he  was  easily  induced  to  abandon  the  conti- 
nental system  on  the  first  fsTourable  opportonity.  In  1812,  the  Swedish 
ports  were  aj^ain  thrown  open  to  all  nationa;  and  eariy  in  1813,  he  :{ 

rarmed  an  alliance  with  England,  and  soon  after  openly  entered  the  field  i 

against  his  former  commander.  In  return  for  the  important  aid  thus 
aSbrded  to  the  allies,  he  was  gratified  by  obtaining  the  valuable  territory 
of  Norway  at  the  peace  of  Kiel  with  Denmark  in  1814,  the  natives  being 
permitted  to  retain  their  own  constitution.  The  people,  who  were  much 
attached  to  their  Danish  rulers,  made  some  opposition  to  this  arrange- 
ment, and  set  op  Prince  Christian  Frederick  ot  Denmark  as  their  king; 
bat  they  were  speedily  compelled  to  yield.  Bemadotte  attained  the 
eiown  of  the  muted  kingdoms,  ss  Chables  XIY.,  in  1818. 

PRUSSIA. 

Fbkdbuck  in.  succeeded  his  father  in  1797,  prudently  announctng 
his  design  to  maintain  the  peace  with  France.  He  applied  his  attention 
to  the  re-establishment  of  the  finances,  by  introducing  a  wise  economy 
into  all  parts  of  the  administration,  hoping  thereby  in  a  few  years  to  pay 
the  debts  left  by  his  father,  and  even  part  of  those  of  Poland,  with  which 
he  had  been  charged  by  the  last  partition.  After  a  long  neutrality,  the 
eonntry  was  rashly  hurried  into  a  war  with  Napoleon,  when  the  double 
defeat  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  1806,  placed  it  at  the  mercy  of  an  unspar 
in|[  conaaeror.  By  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  1807,  Prussia  lost  half  her  tern 
tones :  Westphalia  was  given  to  Jerome  Bonaparte ;  Warsaw,  erected 
into  a  grand-duchy,  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of 
Saxony ;  Dantzic  was  declared  a  free  town ;  and  the  other  remaining 
ports  were  closed  against  the  commerce  of  England.  This  last  stipula 
tion  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  most  oppressive  pecuniary  exactions,  and 
every  species  of  insult  and  degradation.  In  no  one  of  the  subjugated 
Bnropean  states  was  the  insolence  of  tlie  French  domination  carried 
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te  a  greater  height,  and  in  ocine  did  it  produce  «□  bitter  b  feeling  of  exu* 
pention.  Aceordingly.  in  the  beginning  of  1813,  the  whole  populatioa 
Tose  en  maae  at  the  call  of  their  sovereign,  tesolTing,  in  the  emphatie 
lorrus  used  at  ihe  time,  that  ihia  new-  contest  should  md  either  "in  an 
lionounble  peaca  or  a  glorious  destruciior."  The  newlt;  arnied  leviec, 
or  landtlurm,  as  they  were  called,  filled  with  pairiolio  entliusiaBTn,  d«> 
featcd  ai  Ihe  point  of  the  bayonet  30,000  F'rench  under  Eugene  Beau- 
hamois,  at  MOckem.  The  battles  of  Lulten  and  Bautzen  led  to  a* 
annislice  on  the  4lh  of  June,  during  which  a  foul  attempt  was  made  bf 
Artighi,  a  counirymsii  of  Napoleon's,  to  cut  off  Lutzow'e  free  corns  near 
Leipsie,  where  kOmcr,  the  patriotic  poet,  was  severely  wounded.  On 
the  resumption  oP  hostilities,  August  IT,  the  Prussian  arms  attained  t 
■eries  of  brilliant  auecesses.  Tlie  renowned  Blucher,  whom  his  soldien 
■fterwarda  styled  Marihai  Forviardt,  defeated  Maedonald  on  the  Kats- 
baeh.  and  drove  him  from  Silesia;  VandamnK  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
his  army  annihilated  near  Culm ;  and  Ney.  to  whom  the  crown  of  Pra*- 
si*  had  been  pronitsed,  was  totally  defeated  at  Denneritt,  September  6, 
and  pursued  to  the  Elbe.  Those  triuaipha,  together  with  the  storming 
of  General  Bertrand'a  fortified  camp  by  Blucher,  October  3,  enabled  die 
allies  to  unite  befom  Leipsie,  and  to  contend  for  three  days  against  the 
enperor  in  peiaon  (IGlh,  IHth,  snd  19tb  October),  who  never  recovered 
fna  the  terrible  blow  here  irdicted  on  him,  France  was  now  in  her 
tDm  condemned  to  be  trodden  down  hy  invading  armies,  and  the  war 
was  prosecoted  with  varying  but  hardly  doubtful  snccess.  Napoleon's 
forces  were  indeed  inciessM,  and  from  acting  on  an  internal  line,  were 
easily  concentrated  in  overwhelming  numbers  on  any  point.  The  valour 
of  Blucher,  however,  at  the  bailie  of  Laon,  9th  Munh  1814,  decided  tha 
campei^,  and  Paris  was  aoon  after  entered  by  the  allies.  Much  of  this 
saceeas  must  be  attributed  to  the  patriotic  exertions  of  Baron  Stein, 
prime-minister  in  1808,  and  to  a  secret  patriotic  assneiation  formed  at 
that  time,  called  the  Tugcndhund  (or  bond  of  virtue),  which  led  to  the 
fbrsiation  of  voluntary  corps,  as  well  as  to  the  promise  of  political  intii' 
ttitions  in  accordance  with  ^e  spirit  of  the  age. 

By  the  con^reu  of  Vienna.  18U.  Prussia  recovered  what  it  had 
resigned  at  Tilsit,  and  in'  exchange  for  sacrilices  in  Poland,  received 
hair  of  Saxony,  and  a  considerable  accession  of  provinces  on  tlie  left 
bulk  of  the  Rhine. 

RUSSIA. 


iM         -  -  ..  .... 

180li  he  rnet  the  fate  of  many  other  despotic  princes,  being  murdered  in 
his  palace  by  a  band  of  conspirators.  Ai-EXAtiDia  I.,  his  ton  and  suo- 
oesROTr-began  his  reign  by  various  Judicious  and  patriotic  mcaeures; 
while,  by  agreeing  to  an  emtiTri>le  convention,  he  pvt  a  stop  to  the  im- 
pending hostili  ties  with  England,  consequent  on  his  prederessor's  scheme 
of  armed  neutrality.  The  peace  of  Amiens,  1 80-3,  was  the  almost  imme- 
diate consequence ;  but  the  young  monarch  refused  to  acknowledge  tha 
title  of  the  French  emperor,  and,  joining  the  Austrian  coalition  against 
bim,  was  present  in  person  at  the  great  defeat  of  Austeiliti.  In  1806, 
Iw  endesTonred  to  continue  the  war  in  alliance  with  Prussia;  tut  th' 
nptd  overthrow  of  that  power,  and  the  severe  losses  of  his  own  troops 
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%t  Eylau  and  Friedland,  led  to  an  annistice  in  Jnne  1807,  dariDg>  wbicM 
the  two  emperors  met  personally  on  a  raft  placed  in  the  middle  of  thm 
Niemen.  The  result  of  this  interview  was  an  apparently  warm  friend- 
ahip  between  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  and  the  celebrated  treaty  of 
TiUit,  July  7,  by  which  the  former  joined  the  continental  system,  and 
soon  after  declared  war  against  £ng;land  and  Sweden,  the  latter  of  wh'ch 
countries  was  forced  to  c^e,  in  1809,  all  Finland,  East  Bothnia,  and 
Aaland. 

Three  years  previouslv  to  this  period,  an  alliance  between  Turkoj 
and  Prance  had  oeen  used  as  a  pretext  for  declarinff  war  with  the  foraiar 
state ;  but  the  hostilities  were  langruidly  conducted  till  1809,  when  thej 
were  resumed  with  fresh  vigour.  The  Russians  easily  passed  the  forti- 
fied line  of  the  Danube ;  but  the  Turks,  being  strongly  encamped  at 
Shumla  in  Bulgaria,  were  assailed  without  success,  and  the  gnrand-yiEier 
routed  one-half  of  the  invaders,  1810.  These  last  were  then  driven  bacl 
across  the  Danube,  when  the  vizier,  having  impradently  crossed  in 
pursuit,  was  surprised  and  defeated  by  Kutusoff,  he  himself  escaping" 
with  difficulty.  Peace  was  soon  after  concluded  at  Bucharest,  through 
the  mediation  of  England,  when  Turkey  relinquished  all  claims  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  PruUi,  1813. 

Meanwhile,  the  effects  of  the  continental  system  had  become  con- 
spicuous in  the  ruin  of  the  national  commerce,  and  excited  a  universal 
feeling  of  discontent  throughout  Russia.  At  the  end  of  1811,  a  dispute 
arose  with  the  court  of  Paris  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  the  teni- 
tories  of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg  by  Napoleon ;  and  it  speedily  became 
evident  that  a  rupture  was  impending.  Accordingly,  on  the  19th  March 
1812,  having  previously  formed  an  alliance  wiu  Sweden,  Alexander 
declared  wer  against  the  French  emperor,  who  on  his  part  announced 
his  intention  to  drive  back  the  Russian  monarchy  to  Asia.  The  tremen- 
dous contest  that  followed,  so  important  for  the  independence  of  Europe, 
has  already  been  detailed  under  France.  The  steaay  valour  and  heroic 
sacrifices  of  the  Russian  people  saved  their  country  and  preserved  the 
liberties  of  mankind;  and  an  unprincipled  and  insatiable  ambition 
received  its  most  awful  lesson  amid  the  horrors  which  attended  the 
retreat  from  Moscow.  After  tliis  period  they  experienced  an  almost  un- 
interrupted triumph,  till,  on  the  Slst  March  1814,  their  victorious  troops, 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  other  allies,  took  possession  of  the 
French  capital.  Their  sovereign  obtained  a  considerable  share  of  the 
fruits  of  these  signal  successes.  By  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815, 
the  city  of  Warsaw,  with  a  large  adjacent  territory,  was  erected  into  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  and  annexed  to  his  empire;  several  provfnoes 
bordering  on  Persia  had  previously  (1813)  been  ceded  to  him  by  the 
peace  of  Goolistan ;  whilst  the  important  acquisition  of  Finland,  obtained 
'jtoza  Sweden  in  1809,  proved  a  source  of  great  benefit  and  security  to 
his  nortiiern  domii^ns.  The  remainder  of  his  reign  was  passed  in 
vanous  useful  measures  of  internal  improvement 

TURKEY. 

The  unprovoked  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  and  theii  snbse 
queni  successes,  compelled  Sultan  Selim  to  form  a  defensive  alliance 
with  Russia  and  England  in  1798,  and  the  great  exerty)ns  of  the  latter 
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tfae  deadly  hostilii;  uf  Ihe  janissaries,  who  fnreasw  iu  ibe  sdta 
nf  tfaii  bodj  a  preaaga  of  theic  own  downfnl.  In  the  midst  of  llieae  dis- 
contents, tlie  intitgut^s  of  France  bo  far  prevailisl  in  the  Olloman  foudciIs 
U  to  precipitate  a  war  with  their  late  allies,  En|;lsiM]  and  Russia,  1606. 
The  latter  power  iin mediately  occupied  the  provinces  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia;  while  an  English  fleet,  under  Admiral  Dui-kworlli,  passed 
the  Daidanvllca  and  approached  the  capital,  but  was  speedily  cumpclled 
to  relreaL  A  stiong  loice  being  now  sent  under  the  vizier  in  the  Rus- 
■iao  fromiers,  th)  janissaries  scixed  the  opportunity  fc  give  vent  to  their 
lot^herished  reaeouneni,  and  with  loud  criee  dtumnded  the  depoajtion 
of  Uie  Bultan.  Mustapua  IV.,  his  nephew,  was  aecoidingly  raiaed  to 
Ihe  thrtiiie,  the  whole  authcrity,  at  Ibe  aune  time,  pasaing  Into  the  handa 
of  the  leaders  of  the  iaaurreelluD,  who  conducUfd  themselTea  with  iha 
Utmost  insolence.  Thia  state  of  things,  however,  waa  apccdily  pot  ut 
end  to  by  Bairactar,  pasha  of  Ruslchuk,  who  hastened  lo  Ihe  capilal  at 
IhA  bead  of  40,000  Alhanianai  and  though  too  late  to  prevent  ibe  asaas- 
aination  of  bia  fortDei  msatcr  Sclim,  whom  he  desired  to  reinatnle,  he 
pulled  the  usurper  from  the  throne,  to  which  he  immedinlflj  elevated 
Habmoi'd  II.  By  way  of  avenging  the  di-nth  of  the  lati;  sultan,  tho 
usual  barbaroQB  cxeculiona,  or  r.ilhi-r  massacres,  now  took  place ;  but 
tb«  janissaries  sliU  rolained  ao  much  influence  aa  lo  procure,  some  time 
tAer,  the  death  of  Beiroutar  himself.  In  181S,  the  war  with  Russia  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  tho  peace  cf  Bucharest;  and  the  sultan,  now  at 
Uberty  to  devote  himself  to  the  internal  afiiiirs  of  his  empire,  began  lo 
'  diaplay  those  Qualities  of  energy,  courage,  and  |iDlit)cB]  talent,  which 
markM  him  aa  one  nf  the  ablest  potcoiaiea  of  his  time.  He  resolutely 
prepared  to  reduce  his  rebellious  viceroys  in  the  provincea,  abolished 
the  hereditary  paahalika,  and  nt  length  entirely  suppreesed  the  insolent 
janissaries,  who  had  so  long  htid  the  capital  in  tliiwom.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  \Vahahe«s  in  Arabia  was  iniruBtcd  to  Mehemel  All,  vicpror 


mporlanl  province  by  a  barbarous 
and,  after  two  years  of  daniferous  warfare,  his  son  Ibmhim  entirely  anH- 
dtiftl  the  enthusiastic  scctanane,  and  took  tlieir  chief  prisoner.  In  1990, 
astrvgglearoaeinthe  Morea,  which,  after  ten  years  of  warfare,  terminated 
in  the  independence  of  Greece, — in  the  first  instsaee  as  a  republic  oivler 
tho  prrsideiKy  of  Count  Capodistria,  and  eTentsally,  in  1B33,  «■  a 
Umiled  monarchy  under  Prince  Otho  of  Ravaiia. 

BRJTISH  INDIA. 
The  progreesof  the  British  power  in  Hlndostan  during  the  preflrdlng 


menl  at  borne ',  and  that  altnoet  every  auccessivo  war  and  iiegotisrioD 
Mrminaied,  as  it  scc<med  tneriinbly,  in  that  vny  extension  of  territory 
which  bad  he«n  so  arn'oiisly  deprccatod.  Hardly,  therefore,  had  b* 
rosquoBi  of  Mysore  fn-ed  the  Company  from  a  powBtful  t&emy,  and 
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Bat  notwithicanding  all  this  machinery  of  tjimnay,  the  aswpmieiplfli 
•volvad  bv  the  American  and  French  revolutiona  began  to  gain  gnMUnd 
even  in  those  darkened  regions;  and,  so  early  as  1806,  Miranda,  m 
Mexican  officer  who  had  serred  under  Dumouriei,  attempted  with  s 
small  force  to  create  an  insurrection  in  Caraecas.  This  effort,  which 
seems  to  have  been  premature  and  ill-considered,  failed ;  but  the  dispo- 
sition to  shake  off  the  tyranny  of  Spain  continued  to  inoreaae  in  streogth, 
till  at  length,  in  1810,  the  liberals  deposed  the  captain-general  nod 
assembled  a  congress  to  organize  an  independent  proFemment  for  tbe 
•tale  of  Venezuela.  This  conduct  was  soon  after  imitaisd  at  Bopila, 
the  capital  of  New  Grenada.  In  the  contests  which  now  took  place 
with  the  European  troops,  the  most  fri^tful  atrocities  were  committed 
on  both  sides ;  but  the  eminent  abilities  of  Simon  Bolifar,  who  com- 
manded the  liberating  armies,  eventually  achieved  the  task  of  inde- 
pendence. Buenos  Ayres  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  in  1816;  and  in 
1818  its  example  was  followed  by  the  patriots  of  Chili.  Mexico,  Pern, 
and  Guatemala  were  not  declared  independent  till  18S1.  At  length,  in 
December  1824,  the  united  forces  of  the  patriots,  under  Generals  Sucre 
and  Miller,  totally  routed  the  Spaniards  in  the  ffieat  battle  of  Ayacocho, 
and  placed  the  freedom  of  the  colonies  beyond  further  oppoaition  from 
that  quarter. 

It  IS  much  to  be  regretted  that  tranauillity  is  even  yet  far  from  being 
established  in  these  new  republics.  Throughout  the  contest,  the  diffi- 
eulties  of  the  leading  chiefs  were  greatly  increased  by  disunion  and 
want  of  confidence,  the  great  Bolivar  himself  being  frequently  exposed 
to  the  most  injurious  suspicions ;  and  since  that  time,  they  have  shown 
themselves  signally  deficient  in  that  political  talent  and  moral  worth 
which  are  so  necessary  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  states  under  every 
form  of  govemmenL 
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Tlie  peace  of  1815  found  the  poorer  classes,  especialljf  those  of  Hm 
manufacturing  districts,  in  a  state  of  destitution.  AZtensiTe  feilares  ia 
the  crops  (1816-17)  increased  the  miseiy  to  such  an  extent  that  io 
June,  1819,  serious  riots  occurred  throughout  a  large  extent  of  eoiuitij. 
These  led  to  mass  meetings,  in  which  radical  measures  of  refonn  were 
proposed  and  urged  by  popular  speakers.  Goyemment  interposed.  At 
Manchester,  a  large  mob  was  dispersed  and  many  persons  kiUed.  Th^ 
excitement  increased.  Parliament  forbade  the  keeping  of  fire-anns  bj 
the  people ;  private  military  exercises ;  the  unautnonxed  assembling 
of  man  meetings;  the  publication  of  inflammatoiy  or  irreligious  writ- 
ings; and  other  popular  acts.  The  death  of  George  111.  (January 
1630^  caused  little  change  in  the  social  condition  of  the  nation ;  nor 
was  it  until  the  return  of  agricultural  prosperity,  the  improyement  in 
manufactures  caused  by  the  increased  foreign  demand,  and  the  renewal 
of  specie  payments,  that  discontent  subsided.  A  subsequent  conspi- 
racy to  assassinate  the  ministers,  of  which  Arthur  Thistlewood  was  the 
ringleader,  was  detected,  and  Thistlewood  executed. 

The  shameful  trial  of  the  queen,  dishonourable  to  all  concerned, 
tended  to  exasperate  all  classes  and  parties.  But  the  malice  of  her  ene- 
mies was  arrested  by  her  death  (August  7, 1821)  and  the  king,  Geom 
IV.  regained  a  portion  of  his  former  popularity  by  a  tour  through  the  j  '■ 

country.  But  while  one  class  of  eyil  diminished  another  increased. 
By  increasing  the  value  of  money,  Parliament  had  decreased  the  value  ' ' 

of  every  thing  else.     Hence  rents  rose ;  and  thousands  of  the  psas-  i 

entry,  especially  in  Ireland,  were  unable  to  pay  their  landlords.  That 
unhappy  country,  already  torn  by  social  ana  religious  animosities,  be- 
came a  prey  to  riots,  secret  murders,  and  every  species  of  violence ; 
nor  has  its  condition  to  the  present  time  been  materially  improved.  ! 

During  the  Greek  struggle  for  independence.  Great  Britain  allowed  ' 

her  subjects  to  aid  the  patriots.  In  1825  she  acknowledged  the  nation- 
ality of  the  new  American  republics;  and  during  the -same  year  the 
king  prohibited  the  former  privilege  of  assisting  the  Greek  patriots. 
The  year  1826  was  signalized  by  gigantic  schemes  of  speculation,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sudden  collapse,  and  ruinous  bankruptcies.  Bank  after 
bank  broke,  the  currency  became  disordered,  and  aistress  followed,  to 
an  extent  that  called  for  the  immediate  interposition  of  government. 
This  was  promptly  afforded,  and  the  evil  in  a  great  measure  averted. 
In  1826,  England  united  with  Russia  to  induce  or  compel  Turkey  to 
aeknowledge  the  freedom  of  Greece,  and  next  year  the  treaty  of  Lon- 
don, for  the  settlement  of  that  question,  was  concluded  between  Great 
Britain,  Russia  and  France.  In  April,  1829,  the  Catholic  Reliof  Bill 
was  passed,  which  to  a  great  degree  removed  civil  disabilities  from  the 
Roman  Catholics.  In  June,  1830,  George  IV.  died ;  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  William  IV.  In  1831,  after  the  Whigs  had  come  into 
power,  the  Reform  Bill  regulating  the  Parliamentary  representation 
was  passed.  The  first  session  of  the  reformed  Parliament  met  Janu- 
ary, 1833.  Among  its  most  important  acts  were  two,  regulating  the 
Juries,  and  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  together  with  the  '*  Irish  coercion  i ' 

act,**  which  imposed  stringent  regulations  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  I  '< 

country.    The  act  for  the  aibolition  of  sU very  in  the  West  India  oolonisa 
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<*u  alia  puGed — twrntj  nii 
prieton  as  indemuificstian. 

WBi  occupied  wilh  th«  afiiits  of  Ireland,  vhere  mucli  disorder  con- 
tinned  tofrevnU.  The  kin^,  being  opposed  to  rhe  chanrea  inlroduce^ 
bj  the  WhiffS.  diimiMod  hia  minislrj,  and  employed  Sir  Robert  Peel 
to  form  HnoAcr.  But  the  Whiga  kept  the  favour  of  the  nation,  and  a 
majorilj  in  Parliament!  so  that  the  duration  of  Ihia  new  miniatry  wm 
but  short.  Among  the  other  important  acts  passed  during  the  re- 
mainder of  William's  reign  were — one  refonning  the  manicipal  cor- 
ponttont;  the  marriage  act,  which  penntiled  marriags  hy  any  cere- 
monr  Ihal  the  pnnioa  jireferred,  or  merely  before  a  magistrale,  an  act 
'""  *^"  regislenng  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  and  regulations  rr 


for  the  I 


the  title,  Victoria  I.  She  was  in  her  nineteenth  year.  The  immediate 
eonsequence  of  tbo  accession  was  the  fiepatation  of  Hanover 'from 
Bogland.  and  its  reuocesaion  to  the  male  line  of  the  family.  The 
Toung  queen  found  Canada  in  revoll ;  Ireland  in  agitation ;  England 
discontented,  parties  eraspeiated  ;  and  every  other  cause  of  disorder 
■ggraraled  by  the  gigantic  movements  of  the  Repeal  Associatiooi 
nrganiied  and  conducted  by  O'Connel.  Lord  Durham  was  appointed 
gQTpmor-general  of  Canada,  and  clothed  with  almost  dictatorial  pow- 
m.  Bills  for  the  relief  of  Ireland  were  also  passed.  But  discontent 
was  not  suppressed.  In  1839  a  large  portion  of  the  population  banded 
Aemselvea  together  under  the  name  of  Chartiau,  claiming  the  adoption, 
U  fandamental  law,  of  a  Charier  which  would  grant  universal  sunrags, 
TDte  by  ballot,  nnnaal  parliaments,  the  abolition  of  property  qualifica- 
tions in  msmbers  of  the  House,  and  their  remuneration  by  money. 
This  year  the  Anli-Com-Law  LeagDo  was  also  formed,  the  members 
of  which  strenuously  advocated  the  doctrines  of  free  trade.  The  inlla- 
•noe  of  these  two  associations  has  been  felt  seriously  in  England  lo 
tiie  present  day. 

On  the  lOth  of  Febraary,  1840,  Queen  Victoria  married  Prince  Albert 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Goiha,  to  whom  Parliament  voted  thirty  thou.<>and 
pound*.  Soon  after,  occurred  the  dificiitiiea  with  the  United  States, 
with  (he  Afghans, and  wilh  China-  The  latter  occurred  in  conset^ueooe 
of  the  efforts  by  the  Chinese  lo  auppresa  the  illicit  introduction  of 
i^iam  into  their  empire,  bv  British  vesaela.  Collisions  between  the 
natives  and  the  Enolish  Bairors  followed,  after  which,  all  provisions  were 
refused  to  the  foreigners.  An  attack  of  some  jonka  upon  tbe  English 
voBsels  near  Canton  was  repulsed ;  and  about  the  same  time  the 
British  government  declared  war  against  China.  Canton  was  block- 
■ded,  and  a  scjuadron  under  Admiral  Elliot  arrived  before  Pehin.  A 
truce  was  agreed  upon ;  but  as  the  Chinese  evinced  a  disposition  lo 
temporiie,  hostilities  recommenced.  The  British  occupied  Canton; 
ud  their  army  under  Sir  Hugh  Gongh  defeated  a  host  of  flftv  ihoa> 
•and  Chinese.  The  victors  pressed  toward  Petin  ;  but  the  Chinese 
■sain  eSeeted  a  temporary  treaty.  As  Ihey  failed  to  uhsprre  it,  th« 
English  marched  directly  for  the  interior,  capturing  the  towns  in  their 
nmte,  and  defaatiuE  masses  of  the  enemy.  At  the  junction  of  the 
Wooeing  with  the  Yang-lre-kiang,  a  large  army  of  Chinese,  posses*- 
log  mote  than  two  hundred  cannon,  were  defeated ;  and  one  week 
2l 
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later,  after  a  bloody  eo&tett«  the  city  of  Cliiiif4uuifli-lbo  was  takes. 
On  the  6lh  of  Aagnat,  the  English  appeared  before  Nanking^*  and  the 
CbinesOf  trembling  for  who  second  citV  of  the  empiie,  eooelodad  addi- 
nitive  peace,  August  SG,  1843.  Great  Britain  received  tweoty-oae  mil- 
lion dollars,  the  island  of  Hong-Kongy  and  admtssioa  Into  aoTeral 
Chinese  ports. 

In  the  same  year  the  difficulties  with  the  United  States  and  with  Af- 
ghanistan  were  settled  by  treaty.  In  1843,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
was  instituted,  by  about  four  hundred  clerajineD,  who  would  no  longer 
submit  to  civil  intervention  in  religions  a£irs.   In  Ireland,  a&iis  had 
reached  a  crisis,  and  O'Connel  wiu  many  other  repealers  was  arnnted. 
At  the  subsequent  trial,  O'Connel  was  senteneed  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment, a  fine  of  two  thousand  pounds,  and  sureties  in  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  to  keep  the  peace  for  seven  years.    In  1844  this  de- 
cision was  reversed,  by  the  House  of  Lords.  In  December,  1845,  the 
Peel  ministry  was  dissolved ;  but  that  statesman  was  immediately  afWr 
restored  to  power.   In  1846,  the  Oregon  treaty  was  conclndad  with  the 
United  States,  and  the  British  Com  liaws  were  repealed.    The  naost 
important  events  of  the  year  1847  were  the  distress  and  commotions  in 
Ireland,  the  war  in  India,  the  efforts  to  repress  the  disorders  in  Canada, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  masses  toward  the  causes  which  developed  the 
convulsions  of  the  following  year.     For  many  years,  Ireland  had  been 
a  prey  to  agitation  and  destitution  of  the  most  appalling  kind.    These 
evils  reached  their  climax  in  1847  and  1848.    Famine  and  pestilence 
desolated  the  country,  and  produced  scenes  which  have  had  few  paral* 
lets  in  the  history  of  Europe.    Thousands  died  daily.    The  paucity 
of  provisions  on  the  continent  prevented,  to  a  great  degree,  the  arrival 
of  help  from  that  quarter;  but  large  quantities  of  provisions  were  sent 
from  the  United  States.     Government  also  took  means  to  alleviate  the 
distress ;  but  this  has,  to  the  present  time,  been  only  partially  effected. 
In  India,  disputes  occurred  with  the  native  chiefs,  which  resulted  in  a 
¥rar  with  the  Sikhs.    AiYer  sustaining  a  humiliating  defeat,  the  Eng- 
lish totally  routed  their  opponents  and  annexed  the   Punjaub   terri- 
tory to  British  India.    Great  Britain  protested  against  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Cracow  republic.    She  strove  to  restore  order  and  domestic 
supremacy  in  Spain.     By  vigorous  measures,  she  suppressed  the  re- 
peal agitation  Jn  Ireland,  the  chartist  effort  in  London  and  other  parts 
of  England,  and  the  serious  riots  in  Scotland.    She  speedily  brought 
to  a  close  the  war  in  China,  which  had  recommenced.    After  Louis 
Philippe  had  been  driven  from  France,  he  was  received  by  the  British 
government  in  a  manner  that  did  honour  to  both  parties;  but  the  new 
republic  on  the  continent  was  nevenlieiess  recognised  as  such.    Great 
Britain  took  no  part  in  the  Hungarian  insurrection  of  1848,  in  the 
German  commotions,  or  in  the  aflhirs  of  Italy ;  but  she  discountenanced 
the  atrocities  committed  by  Austria  upon  the  Hungarian  and  Polish 
patriots.   Her  prompt  support  of  the  Sultan,  in  his  refusal  to  surrender 
the  Hungarian  refugees  to  Russia,  united  with  a  similar  interference 
on  the  part  of  France,  baffled  the  arbitrary  designs  of  the  autooral 
'and  probably  prevented  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 
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FRANCE. 
Ths  BantboDi  were  boI  well  receiyed  h;  tha  mass  of  the  aadoa. 
Foreign  arms  had  reslored  ihem ;  Ihey  were  Btrati^m  to  iha  new 
idMS  wliich  ihn  ReioluUan  had  genomted  i  ihey  hroug'lil  with  Ihem  a 
Dobilily  behind  the  Rge.  nnd  incRpnble  of  sympiilhiziiig  with  the  tpitil 
or  thp  fecliun  of  the  pooplo.  France  had  not  yet  recovured  from  Ihe  in- 
toxicaUnj;  dnughta  of  glory  adminialcred  lo  her  by  Napoleon.  The 
e*ila  and  conanquenl  distrCBs  entailed  by  long  wars,  and  the  prGseiiee 
of  EuroiHtan  snniet,  becnme  gliringly  Tiaible,  aoon  as  Ihe  troaiy  of 
Vienna  had  cleated  away  ibe  amoke  of  battle.  Lyons  and  Gtenoble 
were  dialiaeled  by  riots;  and  conspinciee  wpto  detecled  in  almost 
erery  quaitei.  In  1618  the  foreign  Iroops  Ird  France  ;  Ihen  followed 
the jpaynenl  of  the  conaeqoent  ciponse* ;  and,  at  the  Congress  at  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  France  waa  admitted  a>  a  |Mrty  lo  the  Quadruple  Allianea. 
Meanwhile  the  ministry  waa  divided  into  faeiiona,  and  involved  in 
diaieoBiona  with  Ihe  king.  To  ihexe,  were  ndded  disputes  betwean 
the  nobility,  the  chamber*,  and  the  people,  infringemenut  opon  the*  li- 
berty of  the  press,  and  dnrangemenls  in  the-  idmiitnitioTi  of  jualiee. 
The  royalists  strove  to  give  stability  to  (he  govsmmenl  by  increasing 
die  power  of  the  king  ;  the  liberal  party  struggled  lo  diminish  his 
power.  The  murder  of  the  Uuke  of  Bern  increased  parly  nge  to 
BUidnessi  and  violent  coinmolious  occurred  in  the  chanibei.  Laws 
■nthoriiing  the  arrest  of  persons  inerrly  snspecled  of  treaaon,  the  oen- 
•orshit)  Dt  journaU,  and  great  infringrmenl  of  the  election  laws,  were 
paasea.  The  consequence  vaa,  thai  at  (he  next  session,  it  was  oorB- 
oently  announced  ^i3t  continual  conspiracy  existed  in  France.  In  ISSl, 
further  reslrldions  of  the  press  were  proposed ;  but  the  opposilioD  waa 
to  great  that  the  mioistry  resigned.  In  Ihat  year  and  Ihe  folloi 
several  attempt*  at  insurrection  occurred,  arid  a  citnao'  "  " 

having  for  its  ohjeci  the  promotion  of  young  Napoleon,  in  1003,  one 
hhndred  thousand  men  were  sent  into  Kpain  lo  arrest  the  progresa  of 
deiDooraoy  in  that  country,  and  reconcile  Its  government  to  the  rest 
of  KuTope.  The  war  icnninated  fdvourably,  aoiroumalance  which  tho 
French  king  improved,  in  order  ti)  niii  aniuv  pnpulsrity  with  Ihe  amy 
•nd  the  nation.    Though  lasting  Ijut  ail  months,  it  cost  m       '' 


eeted. 


dii*  enormous  expense; 


Id  September,  1831,  Louu  XVIll-  died.  His  brolher  Chsrie*  X. 
beoame  king.  His  coronation  look  placeni  Rheims,  May,  1896.  The 
iBdependence  of  Hayti  waa  acknowinlged,  comraeroisl  inlcieoune 
•atablishfMl  with  the  Spanish  American  republics,  a  treaty  of  commerce 
eoDcluded  with  Great  Briiain,  and  another  with  Draill.  In  1837,  Ihe 
Opposiaon  gained  a  great  triumph,  in  the  defeal  uf  the  bill  far  furtliet 
iMtricling  the  press.  The  miniatiy  viutentty  dissolved  tho  chamber, 
hoping  lliereby  to  secure  a  larsp  majority  at  ili(>  next  elrciioo-  But 
Um  liberal  parly  triumphed,  and  Paris  waa  liilod  with  rejoicing,  la 
1638,  Franco  inierfered  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  ami  sent  a  force 
M  tfao  assisiaoce  of  tlie  latter  country.  In  the  organitaiioo  of  a  new 
vinistry  in  I8S9,  Frince  Po1ij;nae,  s  inuai  unpiipnlar  ultra-royalist  waa 
intmsled  with  the  punfoliii  of  foreign  qSTmib.    This  haaieoed  Ihe  oiWi 
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wbich  had  become  inevitable.  The  Bourbon  djnaaty  had  alienAtei 
^e  nation;  and  though  France  was  at  that  time  prosperous,  yet  thm 
people  were  in  constant  irritation  at  beholding  their  dearest  prinlagvs 
trampled  under  foot. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1830,  the  speech  from  tbe  throD0 
announced  the  declaration  of  war  against  Algiers,  and  the  detemuna- 
tion  of  the  king  to  maintain  his  nolicy,  if  tieedful,  by  force  of  arms. 
The  deputies  replied,  by  a  respectful  though  firm  declaration,  thatcoi^ 
currence  between  tbe  goyemment  and  tne  nation  no  longer  existed. 
Charles,  still  obstinate,  proroj^ed  the  chambers.    The  journals  de- 
claimed ;  the  people  were  imtated.    Societies  were  formed  to  esta- 
blish printing-offices  where  there  were  none ;  and  eyery  measure  was 
resorted  to,  tn  order  to  fan  the  flame  of  discontent.    Uoyemment  re- 
taliated ;  and  the  weak  Polignac  contriyed  to  aid  the  liberal  party 
more  by  his  blunders  than  its  orators  could  by  their  addresses.    The 
new^lection  returned  a  strong  majority  against  the  ministry.     Mean- 
while news  arriyed  of  successes  in  Algiers ;  but  it  seems  to  haye  pro- 
duced little  eflfect  on  the  popular  mind.    The  king  ordered  TV  Deum 
to  be  sung  in  the  churches,  appointed  festiyals,  and  illuminated  the  - 
capital.     But  instead  of  seizing  the  occasion  to  make  concessions  to 
the  people,  the  ministry  declared  that  having  subdued  the  foreign  eo^ 
mies,  it  would  be  necessary  to  humble  those  at  home.    As  a  preli- 
minary step,  they  presented  to  the  king  a  report  against  the  iournals, 
accompanied  by  three  ordinances— one  dissolving  the  chamber;  one 
suspending  the  liberty  of  tbe  press ;  a  third  prescribing  a  new  election 
law.     When  this  measure  was  made  public,  several  of  the  liberal 
journals  refused  to  obey.     Government  resolved  to  seize  them.    An 
attempt  to  do  so,  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  July  27,  brought  on  the 
revolution.    Some  men  attackea  the  gendarmes,  and  were  fired  upon. 
Through  the  day,  skirmishes  occurred  at  several  parts  of  Paris.    Next 
morning,  the  population  was  in  arms,  the  national  guard  in  its  old  uni- 
form, the  tri-coloured  flag  hanging  from  the  windows.    The  battle  be- 
gan round  the  Hotel  deVille.    That  palace  was  taken  and  lost  several 
times,  but  finally  remained  with  the  people.     By  evening,  the  popu- 
lace were  organized.     During  the  night,  (July  27,)  barricades  had  |  j 
been  erected,  pavements  torn  up,  arms  and  missiles  collected.     Early 
on  the  29th,  General  Lafayette  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  national  guards.    He  was  received  with  enthusiasm.     By  one 
o'clock,  the  Louvre  and  the  Luxembourg  had  fallen,  and  the  Swiss 
guards  had  been  driven  from  the  Tuileries.    Upwards  of  five  thousand 
men  were  killed  and  wounded.   Polignac  refused  to  yield ;  but  the  depu« 
ties  declared  a  state  of  civil  war  to  exist,  invited  Louis  Philippe  of 
Orleans  to  become  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  appointed 
provisional  commissaries.    On  the  31st,  the  king  fled;  and  on  Uie  9d 
of  August  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.    Next  day 
the  chambers  met;  on  the  6th  they  declared  the  t'^rone  vacant {  and 
on  the  7th  invited  Louis  Philippe  to  fill  it.    He  consented;  many 
alterations,  favourable  to  popular  rights,  were  made  in  the  constitu* 
tion ;  and  these  Louis  Philippe  swore  to  maintain. 

The  firat  event  of  much  importance,  under  the  new  reign,  was  the 
trial  of  the  lata  king's  ministere  for  high  treason.  It  continued  a  week, 
during  whieli  tbe  oourt^hooss  was  besieged  by  tens  of  thousands,  the 
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eilj  was  in  uproar,  and  erer^  Uiing  menaced  a  new  revolution.  Ol 
the  31st,  tha  priionera  were  privately  removed  to  VJneeone*.  "ITiej 
Were  found  g:iiilt7  of  treason.  Polig-nac  was  sentenced  lo  imprison- 
nient  for  life,  and  similar  sentences  were  passed  upon  the  otheia. 
The  joat  1S31  opened  with  conspiracies  and  rumours  of  conspiracies. 
In  Feliruarjr,  alarming  Hoia  occiirreil  in  Paris,  in  consequence  of  an 
fttlempt  lo  celebrate  ue  anniversary  of  the  asBassination  of  the  Duka 
of  Beni.  These  were  socceeded  l>y  a  change  of  ministers.  In  April 
IrMh  riota  occurred,  apparently  without  any  cause  i  and  when,  a  few 
ireeki  later,  the  king  made  a  lour  through  bis  dominions,  he  found 
thf  Di  in  a  eonditian  bordering  upon  anarchy.  In  June,  war  was  de- 
clared against  FoHugal,  bat  it  was  not  of  lone  duration.  In  the  same 
Dlonlh,  alarming  commotions  happened  in  Paris,  becaose  a  watch- 
nakei  attacked  a  young  b3llad.«inget,  who  was  chanline  "  Napoleon 
jn  the  Hundred  Days.'"  Corps  nf  municipal  and  nations  I  goardg  were 
called  out,  served  with  ball  cartrid^  and  kept  under  arms  all  ni^bt. 
This  cnuBed  the  rioters  lo  disperse.  At  Lyons  and  other  places,  similar 
disturbances  occurred  about  this  time.  Amid  such  scenes  the  anni-  - 
^nrsary  of  the  Three  Days  occurred.  The  ceremonies  were  splendid ; 
and  during  their  continuance  the  people  forgot  their  former  anlmosl^, 
and  BBBociated  cordially  with  the  soldiers,  and  with  each  other.  In 
August  fifty  thousand  men  wive  sent  to  Belgium,  to  assist  that  country 
in  Its  Blniffgle  with  the  Diitib,  The  government  continued  lo  ba 
threatened  t>y  riots,  until  tine  middle  ol  September,  when  newa  ar- 
Tired  orihe&ll  of  Warsaw  This  gars  a  new  direction  to  public  ez- 
eilement.  Mobs  attacked  tbe  hotels  of  ihn  ministers,  shouting,*'  War 
■gninst  Russia."  >'  Long  live  the  brave  Poles."  Tlie  military  were 
called  out  in  great  force ;  but  throughout  Sunday  and  Monday,  (tha 
I9lh  and  Both,)  the  crowds  continued  to  increase,  crying,  "  Long  live 
the  Poles,"  and  "  Down  with  the  king."  Happily  for  Louis- Philippe 
tlie  army  and  the  ministry  continued  loyal ;  so  ihal  by  timely  conces* 
■ions,  the  danger  was  averted.  Among  the  important  acta  of  the  as- 
sembly during  the  session,  were,  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage, 
the  appropriation  of  a  large  sum  fur  Ibe  relief  of  the  working  claise*, 
uid  the  perpetual  banisbment  of  the  Bourbon  and  the  Napoleon  funl- 
llos.  On  the  S^st  of  November,  the  workmen  of  Lyons  Strock  for 
wages,  attacked  end  defeated  bodies  of  the  national  guards.  Con- 
•idenbie  bloodshed  and  destruction  of  propertyoccurrrd,  and  for  a 
time  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rioters.  The  insurrection  was 
•nppressed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Marshal  Soult,  at  tlie  head 
of  a  Btrone  body  of  police.  At  the  same  Irnic,  measures  wore  taken 
to  relieve  tlie  distrees  of  tlie  workmen,  then  out  of  employment.  Eaiir 
in  1832,  the  difllcnily  with  the  United  States,  coneernine  French 
spoliation  under  Napoleon,  was  amicably  adjusted.  In  March,  tha 
Asiatic  cholera  appeared,  spreading  so  rapidly  that  the  Chambers  were 
obliged  to  adjourn,  while  the  prime  minister  was  attacked  and  died. 
The  terror  and  distress  occasioned  by  the  ravages  of  this  disease, 
could  not  suspend  the  action  of  the  rioting  spirit,  which  exerted  itself 
afresh,  on  the  5th  of  of  June,  during  the  funeral  of  General  Lamarque. 
The  disturbances  lasted  several  days,  and  Paris  was  declared  in  a  stala 
of  fliege.  They  were  suppreseed,  hnt  not  without  bloodshed.  The 
•DCceii  of  the  expedition  to  Belgium  and  of  the  war  in  Algiers,  ien> 
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dttred  tb«  ^Twninent  popular  for  a  time,  with  all  claaaet  ofelUw&am^ 
wad  tended  in  aome  degree  to  the  reatoration  of  peace.  In  Nov^ember  aa 
attempt  waa  made  to  aasaaainate  the  kin^,  by  aome  anknoarn  person, 
who  eaeaped  in  the  crowd.    In  1834,  rrance  became  a  party  to  the 
Qoadruple  Alliance  between  heraelf.  Great  Britain,  Portu^I,  and 
Spain,  tor  the  parpoae  of  settling  the  affiiira  of  the  two  latter  countriea. 
But  Louis  Philippe,  though  he  stationed  an  army  near  the  Pyrenees, 
^>pear8  to  hare  been  but  little  disposed  to  obsenre  his  part  of  the 
treaty ;  a  &ct  which  became  speedily  known,  and  led  to  numerous 
changes  in  the  ministrr.     On  the  Sdth  of  JuIt,  1835,  another  attempt 
was  made  upon  the  life  of  the  king,  throufrh  the  explosion  of  an  "  in- 
fernal machine,"  which  killed  or  wounded  more  than  forty  persons. 
The  assassin,  a  Coraican  named  Fieachi,  was  seized,  and  subsequently 
condemned  to  death.    This  circumstance  was  improved  by  the  cbam- 
bera,  V>  procure  the  passage  of  three  laws— one  restricting  the  press ; 
one  rpquiring  but  a  majority  of  Jurors  to  convict,  instead  oftwo-thirda  ; 
a  third    appointing  courts  of  assize,   for  proceeding   immediately 
againat  accused  persons,  and  prescribing  the  course  to  be  adopted  by 
the  tribuiuds.    On  the  25th  of  June,  1&6,  a  third  attempt  waa  made.- 
upon  the  kinr'a  life  aa  he  was  leaving  the  Tuileries  in  nis  carriage, 
accompanied  by  the  queen  and  his  sister.    Aliband  the  assaasin  was 
arrested  and  guillotined.    In  1.832  the  ex-ministers  of  Charles  X.  were 
released.    In  October  of  the  same  year,  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
nephew  of  the   emperor,  attempted  to  excite  insurrection  at  Stras- 
burg,  but  waa  seized  and  aent  to  America.    In  December,  1836,  the 
king  was  again  fired  at.    Next  year,  Louis  Napoleon  returned  from 
America,  and  took  refuge  in  Switzerland.    The  French  government 
demanded  his  expulsion,  and  to  enforce  the  demand  stationed  an  army 
on  the  frontier.    The  Swiss,  refusing  to  yield,  war  seemed  inevitable, 
when  the  prince  voluntarily  abandoned  the  country.    This  year,  war 
was  declared  against  Mexico,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in 
the  article  on  that  country.  The  beginning  of  the  year  1839  found  the 
kinff  involved  in  vexatious  disputes  with  his  ministers,  and  Paris  on 
die  brink  of  anarchy.    This  state  of  things  continued  until  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  the  appointment  of  Thiers,  as  the  head  of  a  new  cabi- 
net, restored  order  to  some  degree.     Until  Jubr,  the  vittention  of  this 
minister  waa  directed  to  the  £ast,  where  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  was  at 
war  with  the  Sultan.    But  so  shuffling  was  the  policy  of  France,  that 
the  great  powers,  England,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  concluded  a 
treaty  at  London,  (July  15,)  by  which  the  Eastern  dispute  was  settled 
without  the  agency  or  knowledge  of  France.   News  of  the  proceeding 
was  received  at  Paris  with  a  burst  of  indignation.   Ministry  and  popu- 
lace cried  for  war,  and  Louis  Philippe  waa  forced  to  consent  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  army  to  six  honared  thousand  men.    Amid  Uiesa 
active  warlike  preparations,  Louis  Napoleon  with  a  few  followers  ar^ 
rived  at  Boulogne,  (Au^st  6th,)  assumed  the  title  of  Napoleon  II. 
and  endeavour^  to  excite  insurrection.    He  was  arrested,  tried,  and 
condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  castle  of  Ham.   Two  mon^ 
after,  a  musket  charged  with  six  balls  was  fired  at  the  king  by  on« 
Damiea,  who  was  afterwards  guillotined.    The  king  escaped  injury 
At  the  meeting  of  Chambers,  Thiers  ^deavoured  to  procure  a  denun 
cistion  of  the  treaty  of  the  preceding  July ;  but  failing,  he  resigned 
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His  ssaociatoa  In  power  followed  his 
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ip1e ;  and  a  new  minisirr.  of 

izol,  cBTne  into  pAwer.   From 

if  Ihe  ijBteinatic  policy 


Rnd  of  the  working  elasses  wan  speedily  liettereil;  and  the  anirsi 
of  news  that  a  treaty  bad  been  concluded  with  Buenos  Ayies,  diffused 

CJ  and  conlideDce.  Od  the  I5Ui  of  December,  the  remains  of  tha 
le  omperor,  which  hnd  been  brnughl  from  St.  Helena,  were  deposited 
in  the  dome  of  the  Invalides— a  ceremony,  which,  unexpectedly  to  alli 
terminated  without  a  single  riot.  This  year  IS43  was  signalised  by 
two  diraatcrs — the  death  of  ihc  Duke  of  Orlenna,  heir-apparent  of  tho 
eiawo,  who  was  thrown  from  his  carriage  while  riding;  and  hd  acci- 
dent on  the  milrosd  between  Paris  and  VersailleB,  which  cost  tha 
lirss  of  two  hundred  persons.  The  lirsl  of  these  events  brought  bcforB 
the  Chnmbers  the  question  of  a  regency,  in  the  probable  event  of  Ihe 
Ling  djing  before  his  gmndson,  the  young  Count  of  Paris.  The  law 
pointed  to  the  Duke  orNemours,  he  beins  next  one  in  order  of  sucne*- 
sion.arKl  over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  education  and  wardship  of 
the  count  wera  intrusted  to  his  mother.  Forthreeor  four  years  after  the 
■ettlament  of  this  que^^tion,  France  remained  comparatively  ealm,  the 
Oaixot  ministry  continuing  to  strenrlhen  itself,  to  maintain  peaos 
with  the  rasl  of  Europe,  and  to  develope  the  resources  of  the  nation. 
The  interchange  of  visits  between  the  liing  and  Queen  Victoria  may 
be  mentioned  as  somewhat  anomalous  ih  French  history.  Aher  a 
short  season  of  calm,  the  factions  resumed  their  disputes  and,  aided 
by  various  clubs,  and  an  ultra-demop ratio  press,  Ihey  kept  Ihe  popu- 
bce  of  Paris  in  almost  constant  eicitement.  On  the  other  handi 
the  king,  either  from  necessity,  or  from  a  deaire  to  appropriate  to  him- 
self as  much  power  as  be  eonhl,  feceJed  further  and  further  from  the 
political  principles  he  had  recognised  in  1830.  These  were  the  two  prin- 
cipal cause*  of  the  terolnlion.  It  was  haetened  by  the  institution  of  reform 
baoqaets,  in  which  leading  men  of  the  socialist  and  communist  lanlta 
discussed  every  measure  of  governnienL  A  monster  hsnquet,  ap- 
pointed for  February,  1849,  was  forhidden  by  the  ministry.  The  oppo- 
sition deputies  protested  against  the  prohibition.  The  ministers  partially 
yielded,  permitting  the  banquet  to  take  place  under  certain  restrictions. 
At  the  same  time,  the  troops  in  Paris  were  increased  to  one  hundred 
Iboaeand,  and  everr  measure  taken  to  prevent  an  outbreak.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  the  banquet,  (February  S9,)  crowds  collected  in  the 
pnnci|nl  streets,  deling  the  soldiers,  and  attempting  to  erect  barricades. 
At  the  same  time,  Odilon  Barrol,  on  behalf  of  lifty-three  deputies,  lud 
before  the  Chambers  a  proposition  for  impeaching  the  ministers,  TIm 
exeiiement  inernaaine  throughout  the  next  day.  Gulzol  and  his  coU 
lesgues  resigned,  and  a  new  ministry  was  formed  under  Count  Mole. 
The  municipal  guard  joined  the  populace.  By  sunset,  order  had  been, 
to  a  great  degree,  restored  ;  but  during  the  night,  the  populace,  after 

Gltiug  and  tiring  upon  the  soldiers,  was.  in  turn,  lired  upon.  A  col- 
ion  between  the  soldiers  and  the  people  was  what  the  democratle 
leaders  had,  during  two  days,  bf«n  plotting  to  effect.  By  a  shilfnl 
paiading  and  exhibition  of  the  dead  bodies,  they  reused  the  excited 
mobslofury,  and  UltDed  that  fury  against  the  king.     ■■-----■ 
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thrown  iip«  houses  and  public  edifices  stoimed  or  destroyed,  sad  aims 
seized  in  eTery  qoarter.  The  troops  deserted  their  king,  and  joined  ia 
denouncing  him.  The  Tuileries  was  taken  and  plundered.  Louis 
Philippe,  aAer  abdicating  in  faTour  of  hb  giandson,  the  Count  of  Paris* 
fled  toward  England.  All  the  royal  furniture  was  burned  or  demo- 
lished. Meanwhile,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  mother  to  the  Cooot 
of  Paris,  appeared  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Her  title  as  regent^ 
and  that  of  her  son  were  neglected ;  while  a  few  of  the  deputies  pro- 
claimed a  republic  and  organised  themselTcs  into  a  pronsional  eoTem- 
menu  They  were  Dupont  de  TEure,  Lamartine,  Arago,  Ledru  Rollin* 
and  Garnier  Pages.  Retiring  to  the  steps  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  tber 
announced  the  republic  to  the  people.  The  mhjontj  reoeired  it  wila 
enthusiasm :  the  minority-— a  formidable  one— with  mistrust  and  indi^ 
nation.  Laws  were  passed  abolishing  the  penalty  of  death  for  politi- 
cal offences,  for  emancipating  OTcry  slave  on  French  soil,  for  deter- 
mining the  qualifications  of  citixenship.  By.  the  1st  of  March,  order 
was  in  a  great  measure  restored,  and  the  new  government  had  gone 
into  operation.  Tlie  Red  Republicans  manifested  much  turbulence  dur- 
ing the  elections  in  April,  which  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  Lamartine. 
An  executive  committee  of  five  members— Arago,  Pages,  Marie,  La- 
martine, and  Rollin,  took  the  place  of  the  provisional  government. 
Ri^ts  continued  to  disturb  the  country,  until  May  15,  v^en  the  As- 
sembly was  invaded  by  a  crowd  of  fifty  thousand  persons,  who  de- 
clared the  government  at  an  end.  Happily  for  the  deputies,  the  army 
remained  true  to  them,  and*  the  mob  were  dispersed.  On  the  23d  of 
June,  an  insurrection  occurred  more  terrible  than  any  that  France  had 
seen  since  the  Reign  of  Terror.  It  was  instigated  by  clubs  of  workmen, 
discharged  from  3ie  public  workshops  of  Paris.  In  a  few  hours,  a 
strong  system  of  barricades  was  thrown  up,  in  and  around  Paris,  and 
two  hundred  thousand  insurgents  were  in  arms.  At  first,  little  im- 
pression was  made  upon  them,  and  the  country  was  declared  in  danger. 
The  appointment  of  General  Cavaignac  as  commander-in  chief  of  the 
French  army  saved  France  from  another  revolution.  AfUr  a  four 
days'  battle,  this  officer  succeeded  in  driving  the  insurgents  from  their 
strongholds,  and  restoring  peace.  More  than  thirty  thousand  persons 
were  killed.  The  loss  of  the  military  was  especially  severe,  many 
distinguished  officers  being  among  the  slain.  The  subsequent  appoint- 
ment of  Cavaignac  as  president  oT  the  council,  completed  the  restora- 
tion of  order.  On  the  12t!i  of  November,  a  constitution  was  given  to  j 
France ;  and  the  general  election,  held  the  same  month,  resulted  in  the  , 
choice  of  Louis  Napoleon,  nephew  of  the  deceased  emperor,  for  Pre-  | 
sident.  France,  now  determined  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  \ 
sent  an  armv  under  General  Oudinot  to  that  country.  An  account  of 
the  siege  of  Rome  is  given  under  the  head  of  Italy.  This  afiair  was 
the  pretext  for  numerous  riots  throughout  France.  One  of  these,  at 
Lyons,  (May,  1849,)  drove  the  municipal  authorities  from  the  city, 
and  resulted  in  the  temporary  formation  of  a  Red  Republican  govern- 
ment. Nearly  one  thousand  persons  were  killed  or  wounded,  before 
order  could  be  restored.  At  the  same  time  a  conspiracy  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  to  overthrow  the  government,  and  establish  upon 
its  ruins  the  democratic  and  social  republic.  The  most  important  events 
toward  the  close  of  the  year  1849  were  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry 
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Dj  Freaidiini  Bonaparte,  and  the  appareoi  desire  of  that  ii>dividii*L  to 
Btrenglhea  hu  positian  lo  a  degroe  not  permillod  by  tbu  conaddi- 


SPAIS. 
DuniNO  the  aii  jeara  after  his  restoration,  Ferdinand  VII.  jiursLed 
a  rareer  of  nbaoluto  despotism.  The  officers  and  supporters  of  Joseph 
Banaperte  were  driven  from  the  country  or  thrown  into  prison;  the 
Inquiaition  was  re-eatabUshed ;  monkish  tyranny  returoeil  its  away, 
and  frtry  form  of  justice  or  of  popular  right  was  openly  violaiedi 
.Tills  headlong  course  of  blind  bigotry  plunged  the  nation  into  com- 
motion*. The  army  blK^ame  dlatntisfied ;  bands  of  guerillas  ravaged 
different  quarters ;  and  various  conspiracies  were  formed,  eiitiet  Tot  Uie 
purpose  of  potty  revenge,  or  to  overthrow  the  goveniiuent.  While 
wealtened  at  horoe,  the  government  was  rendering  ilself  contemptible 
abroad,  In  1620,  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  five  mil- 
lions ordollats.  The  miniBtry  was  changed  twenly-Gve  times  in  five 
years.  During  this  period,  the  American  colonies  revolted  i  and  an 
■llempt  to  send  an  army  against  them  was  attended  by  the  defeotion 
of  four  battalions,  who  chose  their  own  leaders,  proclaimed  the  consti- 
totionof  1819,  and  tonk  possession  of  La  Caracca.  The  attempts  made 
to  dislodge  them  (ailed ;  and  advancing  through  the  country,  ifaey  ex- 
cited everywhere  the  spirit  of  revolt,  and  callea  upon  their  country mea 
to  re-establish  the  constitution.  They  were  joined  by  the  royal  troops; 
•o  that  Ferdinand,  as  contemptible  for  his  weakness  as  he  was  odiona 
for  his  tyranny,  declared  himself  willing  to  suinmon  the  Cortes  of  1618, 


submit  to  the  constitution  of  that  year.    A.  new  ministry  was  ap- 
pointed, the  Inquisition  abolished,  and  an  entire  change  effected  In  the 


popular  victoriea  lulled  to  restore  peace;  an9.  In  March,  1631,  the 
Cortes  declared  the  whole  country  in  danger.  In  September,  an  extra- 
ordinnTT  Cortes  was  summoned;  and  about  the  same  time  news  was 
received  tliat  Mexico  had  declared  herself  Independent,  that  Lima  was 
occupied  by  the  Chilians,  and  that  other  lasses  had  occurred  in  (be 
West  Indies.  The  danger  abroad  (quieted  in  some  measure  the  dU- 
wnsions  at  home.  The  king  sanctioned  a  few  vigorous  meaaurea 
passed  by  the  Cortes;  but  they  did  not  render  the  Spanish  arms  suc- 
cessful in  America,  nor  give  popularity  to  Ferdinand.  Military  riots 
occurred,  even  In  the  royal  palace;  and  an  attempt  to  restore  dca- 
potism,  by  overthrowing  the  constitution,  was  defeated  by  the  national 
gna'ds.  A  new  ministry,  favourable  ta  liberal  principles,  was  ap- 
pointed, and  the  king,  whose  authority  was  now  a  mere  shadow, 
■nude  every  concession  demanded  of  him.  Not  lono;  after,  the  apos- 
tolirrf  panv,  fiiTourabte  to  despotism  and  monlcisb  rule,  was  defeated, 
■nd  its  .eaJera  driven  from  the  country.  The  other  European  powers 
now  interfered;  and  the  Frenrh  ambassador  at  Madrid  demanded  lb« 
Ttstoration  of  Ferdinand  lo  sovereign  power,  ^eparalory  to  his  elTecting 
permanent  arrangpments  with  the  people.  The  ministers  of  Prussia:, 
Austria  and  Russin,  made  similar  demands;  while  England  advised 
the  Cortes  to  yield,  olTering  her  medi^lion.  The  Spanish  governineot 
•Dsvered  in  a  nolo,  repelling  indignantly  the  foreign  tnterfereoce.  Tht 
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Frraeh,  now  ititioiied  one  handled  thousand  men  netr  ihe  Pjisueei^ 
whence  they  marched  toward  Madrid,  proelaiminff  that  they  enme  to 
deliTer  the  country  from  the  erils  of  civil  war.  Ferdinand,  who  had 
entailed  wretchedness  upon  the  nation,  was  now passiTe.  The  Freneh 
declared  the  sorereignty  of  the  king,  and  nullined  all  the  acts  of  the 
Cortes.  Ferdinand  having  declared  war,  prosecuted  it  with  bis  aaoal 
weakness,  yacillation,  and  blindness ;  so  ttiat  in  a  reiy  short  time  his 
army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  was  beaten,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  country  in  French  hands.  A  guerilla  war&ca  aii»- 
ceeded,  which  was  conducted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  wo  and 
crime  that  invariably  attend  a  desultory  warfare.  In  June,  the  theatre 
of  war  was  transferred  to  the  southern  proTineea.  On  the  Ifith  of 
July,  the  heights  of  Corunna  were  carried  by  General  Boorek,  alier  a 
sanguinary  action  of  five  hours*  length.  Desultory  skirmishes,  some 
of  which  resulted  in  serious  loss,  occurred  from  time  to  time,  until 
October  Ist,  when  Ferdinand,  under  the  protection  of  the  French,  re- 
turned to  the  capital.  His  first  act  was  to  declare  the  proceedinn  of 
the  provisional  Cortes  void.  In  November,  the  war  terminated ;  toity 
five  thousand  French  soldiers  remained  in  Spain,  until  the  national 
army  could  be  organized ;  and  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  others, 
commenced  the  imprisonment  and  execution  of  the  defeated  repabll- 
eans.  But  the  re-establishment  of  the  Inquisition  was  successfuUj 
resisted.  As  the  king  was  suspected  of  showing  favour  to  the  conati- 
tutionalists,  a  plot  was  formea  by  some  adherents  of  despotism,  to 
displace  him,  and  raise  Don  Carlos  to  the  throne.    Its  membera  as-  { 

sumed  the  name  of  Carlists.  They  excited  many  disturbances  durinff 
that  and  the  three  following  yeare,  and,  with  the  frequent  changes  of 
ministers  and  imbecile  conduct  of  the  kin?,  caused  much  distress.  In 
1825,  Spain  lost  the  castle  St.  Juan  de  UTloa,  and  early  in  the  follow- 
ing jear,  Callao,  near  Lima — her  last  possession  on  the  American 
eontinent  In  1829,  the  army  in  Mexico  surrendered  to  the  patriots 
nnder  Santa  Anna.  The  revolution  in  France,  which  drore  Charies 
X.  from  the  throne,  had  little  eflfect  upon  the  Spanish  people.  There 
was,  in  truth,  no  liberal  party  in  the  country ;  the  only  struggle  being 
carried  on  by  the  advocates  of  absolute  despotism  apiinst  Uie  king.  J 

This  year  was  signalized  by  the  birth  of  a  royal  pnncess,  on  which  < 

oeeasion  the  Cortes  declared  the  crown  hereditary  in  the  female  lines.  j 

But  two  yeare  after,  the  minister  Calomarde,  during  a  violent  attack  of 
sickness  upon  Ferdinand,  induced  the  weak  monareh  to  tevoke  the 
decree,  and  transfer  the  right  of  succession  to  Don  Carlos.  Unex- 
pectedly the  king  recovered  his  Acuities :  Calomarde  was  dbmissed; 
the  right  of  succession  restored  to  the  Infanta  Maria  Isabella ;  and  her 
mother  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom.  Fsrdinand  died  in  1833. 
This  was  the  signal  for  civil  war,  which  w*a  commenced  by  Don 
Carlos,  who  claimed  the  throne,  and  continued  with  variable  success 
until  1839.  Through  the  energy  of  the  queen^s  generalissimo,  Don 
fialdomero  Espartero,  it  terminated  in  her  favour.  Meanwhile  the 
court  was  in  a  distracted  condition: — ministere  resigned  almost  as 
soon  as  they  were  installed ,  the  regency,  the  Carlists,  and  the  queen's 
adherents  struggled  for  mastery.  The  constitution  of  1812,  being 
adopted  under  a  modified  form  in  1837,  revived  the  old  constitution 
party,  which  was  again  d'vided  by  the  secession  of  the  extrsms 
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tibeiBln  In  1840,  the  queen  regent  resiffned,  and  her  office  deTolred 
Upon  the  new  minister,  Espartero.  He  diiplaved  the  same  energy  ^t 
hftd  disttngnialied  him  on  llie  battle-field.  Impuiatioea  or  cnieltj, 
while  Buppreasing  the  inaurreclioniatB,  were  eoon  broaght  against  him, 
to  an  exlanl  that  sflectcd  hia  populirit)'.  Quarrels  with  ihe  Cortei 
and  Ihe  ministry  followed,  and  in  1843  ho  was  driTen  from  the  counlrj. 
A  new  and  mare  aristocratic  con^litutioo  waa  adopted,  and  a  neir 
miniatrj  was  formed  under  General  Narraei,  the  great  opponent  of 
Bapariero,  Since  that  time,  the  intrigues  of  this  minister,  the  peltj 
Btruggies  of  rivala  to  arrive  at  power  or  to  keep  it,  the  quarrels  of  fac- 
tions, and  the  childisli  squabbles  between  Isabella  and  tier  royal  con- 
wn,  have  rendered  Spanish  politics  contemptible  in  the  aiglit  of  all 

PORTUGAL. 
Od  arriving  in  his  kingdom,  aFicr  his  long  exile  in  Brazil,  ihe  Porto* 
ffnese  monarch  swore  to  mainiain  the  new  conslitulion.  Ttiis  secured 
ireedom  of  person  and  properly,  the  liberty  of  Ihe  press,  Ieg:Bl  equality, 
tfa«  abolition  of  privileges,  the  admission  of  all  citizens  lo  any  oflioe, 
■nd  national  soT^eignty.  Some  attempts  at  inaorrection  were  sup- 
pressed, and  in  1H33  the  different  deparimenta  of  goremment  were  re- 
ornnised.  Meanwhile,  Brazil  had  separated  from  Ihe  psrenl  countij ; 
ftnd,  instigated  in  a  meaaurA  by  foreign  powers,  the  queen  and  eereral 
of  the  nobility  formed  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  giivernment.  Dom 
Miguel,  wiih  a  party  of  nobles  and  officers,  declared  against  iha 
Cortes,  and  General  SepuUeda  attempted  to  cany  ofT  the  king.  The 
army  joining  iheae  defenders  of  despotism,  Ihe  king  was  compelled 
lo  name  a  new  ministry,  and  to  nullify  the  conslitulion  of  1833.  The 
kin^  waa  then  requested  lo  resume  absolute  power — the  promotion  of 
which  waa  ddclared  lo  ha  the  ohjecl  of  the  c"""'"-^-" — '— ■ —      "~ 


refused.     Proposals  were  made  for  drafline  a 
these  were  opposed  by  the  queen,  assisted  h]^  Frecnh  influence.     At 
the  same  time,  violent  persecutions  were  carried  on  against  the  mem- 
bers of  the  liberal  paiiy.     As  the  king  still  adhered  lo  the  system  of 
modetalion,  the  queen  s  party  deteroiinsd  lo  annihilate  it  at  a  aingja 
blow.     On  the  30lh  of  April,  1834,  Dora  Miguel  placed  himself  at  tiie 
hssd  of  the  army,  and  declared  his  intention  to  complete  what  he  had 
begun  ihe  year  before.     On  the  same  day,  more  than   one  hundred 
ministers  and  officeia  were  arrested,  and  no  person  was  allowed  acceaa 
to  Ihe  king.     The  foreign  amhasesdora  protested  against  this  violence  ; 
but  Dam  Miguel  declared  that  he  had  taken  ttiese  steps  to  fraslrate  a 
•onspiiacy,  which  aimed  al  the  lives  of  the  king  and  Uie  queen.    The 
king  orderied  the  troops  to  retire,  and  that  the  imprisoned  persons 
a.j;uld  be  released.     But  ihe  Infiint  continued  lo  issue  orders  on  hia 
own  authority,  and  the  king  was  kept  in  a  condition  little  belter  than 
imprisonment.     The  foreign  ambaasadora  now  interfered ;  John,  with 
bie  two  danghlors  and  the  diplomalie  corps,  was  serreily  conveyed  oi 
board  sn  English  ship  of  tke  line,     '         '  .  ,  .i. .  <. ... ...  . 

bis  pretence.    The  prince  obeyed,  c 

Rod  was  ptirdoned.     Fire  daya  afWr,  the  king  relumed  ashore,  nnii 

reaamed  his  former  liberal  policy ;  but  hia  designs  were  baffled  bT  th« 


mtriffoet  of  Spain,  which  leriTed  the  oppositioii  if  the  queen  aad  of 
the  bigoted  patriareh  of  Lisbon.    New  eonspimciet  weie  contriTed 
and  detected,  and  several  changes  of  ministers  occnrred.    On  the  IStk 
of  NoTomber,  18S5,  the  independence  of  firaail  was  acknowledged 
and  foor  months  after,  the  king  died.    In  April,  1896,  a  n^w  eonetitn- 
tion  was  granted,  by  which  the  Cortes  was  dinded  into  two  chamben 
In  May,  Dom  Pedro  offered  the  throne  to  his  daaghter.  Donna  Biam, 
on  condition  of  her  marrying  her  ancle  MigoeL    Bat  a  party  had  al* 
ready  been  formed,  by  assistance  of  Spain,  to  orerthrow  the  new  eon- 
atitation,  and  proclaim  Dom  Miguel  king.    The  old  offender.  Amaranth 
and  the  Marquis  of  Abrantes,  headed  the  insargents,  while  a  Spanish 
army  assembled  on  the  frontier.    Portugal  appealed  for  assietanoe  te 
England ;  fifteen  thousand  British  troops  landed  at  Lisbon,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  insurrection  was  suppressed.     Next  year,  Dom  Miguel 
was  appointed  regent     His  arrival  from  Vienna,  in  1828,  occasioned 
another  insurrection,  the  object  of  which  was  to  place  him  upon  the 
throne.     Crowds  surrounded  him  in  the  streets,  shooting  ^  Down  with 
the  constitution  !'*  **  Long  live  the  absolute  king  !'*    At  the  same  time 
the  officers  of  the  garrisons  &vourable  to  the  liberal  policy  were  re- 
moved, and  a  project  adopted  for  sending  Dom  Miguel  to  Villa  Vicoea, 
where,  under  protection  of  Amarante's  troops,  he  might  be  proclaimed 
absolute  king.    This  scheme  was  frustrated  by  an  energetic  act  of 
Mr.  Lamb,  the  British  minister.    He  not  only  counteracted  the  order 
for  the  departure  of  the  English  troops,  but  also  prevented  the  payment 
of  the  loan  made  to  Dom  Miguel  under  the  guarantee  of  the  British 
ffovemment.     Subsequently,  however,  when  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn, the  prince  sucoeeded  in  crushing  the  constitutional  party. 
This  terminated  the  influence  of  England  in  Portugal,  so  that  Miguel 
could  now  direct  all  his  efforts  toward  the  consolidation  of  hia  own 
power.     The  only  means  he  employed  viras  cruelty.    The  prisons 
were  filled  by  his  late  opponents ;  fugitives,  flying  from  their  home 
and  their  country,  crowded  the  roads.    The  Cortes,  being  cleared  of 
all  but  his  own  adherents,  unanimously  declared  him  the  lawful  kinff 
of  Portugal.    In  1830,  the  number  of  prisoners  confined  for  politick 
causes  had  swelled  to  forty  thousand ;  nve  thousand  more  were  hidden 
in  different  narts  of  the  country,  and  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
were  swellea  with  Portuguese  refu^rees.    By  his  arbitrary  acts,  the 
king  drew  upon  himself  the  opposition  of  Great  Britain,  which  sent 
a  fleet  to  the  Tagus,  in  1831,  and  forced  from  him  some  humiliating 
concessions.    Two  months  after,  a  French  fleet  appeared  in  that  river, 
to  demand  redress  for  injuries  committed  by  Portuguese  authority  on 
French  subjects.     The  French  demanded,  among  other  things,  the 
dbmissal  of  some  of  the  Portuguese  officers,  the  reversal  of  ul  sen- 
tences passed  against  Frenchmen  for  political  opinions,  and  indemnifi- 
cation for  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.     Portugal  yielded.    Soon 
after  an  insurrection  occurred,  which  was  not  suppressed  without 
bloodshed.     Meanwhile,  Dom  Pedro  was  preparing  an  expedition 
whose  object  was  the  expulsion  of  his  brother,  and  Uie  promotion  of 
his  own  daughter.  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  to  the  throne.    On  the  8th 
of  July,  1832,  he  landed  at  Oporto,  and  seizing  that  city,  maintained 
himself  against  all  efforts  of  the  opposite  faction.    In  July,  1833,  the 
fleet  of  Dom  Miguel  was  totally  defeated  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  by 
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Sit  CbiriM  Napier,  and  in  ihe  tarns  month  his  annj  was  muled  by 
the  Count  da  Villaflor.  Lisbon  was  spi«di1j  reduoed,  and  Dum  Pe- 
dro arriving  from  Opurto,  assumed  the  gavernineni  in  tlie  name  o(  Ilia 
daughter.  But  Iha  Miguel  faclion  was  still  in  urms.  Its  Tarcea,  led 
fcj  General  Bourmont,  a  Frenchman,  made  a  desiM^rale  nttempt  lo 
eurj  the  city  of  Opono.  Beioff  repulsed,  they  roiiwJ  to  two  stroR([ 
forti«ases,  where  ihey  would  ptobabfy  have  ptolracled  the  wnr,  but  fof 
Ike  union  ofa  Spanish  army  with  the  i|Ueen  s  troops.  In  M:iyi  1834, 
Dom  Miguel  signed  a  capilulalion,  bj  virtue  of  wnich  he  iibaDdonc4 
PoTlDgal.  The  constitution  of  183C  was  re-establlshrd,  the  regency 
confirmed,  convents  were  suppressed,  and  order  in  some  ineaaure  was 
raatored,  when  Dom  Pedro  luddenly  died.  Dissensions  bi^tween  the 
stieeii  and  her  faithful  ministers  ensued,  in  consequence  of  which 
Marshal  Saldanha,  leader  of  Iha  democratical  party,  hi'came  prims 
iBinlsi«r.  This  step  was  taken  to  gain  popuhtily  with  the  masses  j 
bat  this  it  (ailed  to  efTeot.  Saldanha  tost  his  former  influenoe,  and  fae- 
tions  became  more  violent  than  ever.  In  March,  1S3S,  Ilis  qui^ea's 
husband  died.  In  April,  1636.  she  married  Duke  Ferdinand,  of  Saxe- 
Cobur^Cohnry.  He  was  disliked  both  hj  the  Cortes  and  the  people, 
uid  ihie  circumstance  gave  rise  to  new  troubles. 

Five  months  after  her  second  marriage  an  insurrection  broke  oat,  the 
Uoops  joined  the  insu^nts,  and  the  queen  was  compeUed  to  dismiss 
h«r  ministers.  The  conslitutlonof  ie33wasagainproclaiitiad.  Lisbon 
-  WM  now  ruled  by  the  national  ^uard,  and  the  clubs,  which  aupressed 
■II  counter-re  vol  ulionary  effons.  Meanwhile  the  exliaordlnary  Cortes 
weroengngwlln  the  discassion  of  a  new  constitution.  The  delilerationa 
were  conducted  with  unusual  moderation;  and  the  new  jnslrament, 
while  granting  to  the  queen  an  tanquatliied  veto  on  all  acts  of  legisla- 
tion, partook  largely  of  democntic  principles.  Soon  after,  dilScutlies 
OMurred  with  England,  about  the  lale  of  duties  on  ceriain  imported 
articles ;  and  with  Spain,  concerning  the  navigation  of  the  river  Doaro. 
These  occasioned  a  dissolution  of  the  Corles,aad  the  organization  of 
another,  which  speedily  came  to  leniiB  with  the  British  goTernment, 
Id  1841,  Russia,  Prussia,  Ausliia,  and  the  pope,  acknowledged  Donna 
Maria's  title— a  circumstance  which  concribuied  in  a  consioerahle  d«> 
giee  U  give  stability  (o  her  throne.  Yet,  early  In  1842,  the  friends 
of  the  deceased  Dom  Pedro,  aided  by  the  troops  at  Liahon,  eflecled  an 
ovaithrow  of  ministers,  and  restored  the  guardians  of  the  quoen,  who 
bad  been  appointed  by  the  regent  on  his  death-bed.  These  were  Iha 
Duke  of  Tercfira,  and  Costa  Cabral.  They  concluded  a  new  treaty 
with  England,  reduced  the  pnblic  eipenditure,  levied  additional  taxes. 
Kid  lessened  llie  numbers  of  the  Cortes.  Some  of  these  meaauTei 
wfiTe  found  oppresnive  by  the  people,  who,  by  plots  and  insurrecliom 
•trove  to  prevent  their  execution.  The  most  formidable  of  these  oo- 
eurred  In  February,  1844,  at  Torres  Novas,  The  insurgents,  composed 
niMtly  of  members  of  the  army,  seized  the  fortress  of  Almeida.  Thia 
was  besieged  by  the  government  troops,  and,  in  April,  captured,  aAei 
an  obstinate  resistance.  At  present  Portugal  is  cursed  with  civil  wst, 
umI  with  the  dominion  of  rulers  whose  wisest  acta  evince  piafotind 
ignetanca  of  the  element!  of  govemment. 
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ITALY. 


I  Under  Napoleon,  Italy  had  enjoyed  a  proeperity  unknown  to  faac 

!  for  agea.    With  a  restoration  of  the  old  state  of  things,  retomed  miaery 

and  anarchy.    According  to  the  regnlations  of  the  Conmoe  of  yienna, 
the  King  of  Sardina  was  reinatated,  and  reeeiTed  as  additional  tetritoty 
the  diiehy  of  Genoa.  The  new  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  was  givon 
to  Aastria ;  the  Po  was  constitoted  the  boundary  between  Parma  and 
the  Popedom  ;  Ferdinand  of  Austria  became  Grand-doke  of  Tuscany  ( 
Ferdinand  IV.  was  recognised  as  King  of  the  Two  Sieiliea,  and  the 
minor  states  were  allotted  principally  to  Austria.  Thus  Italy  was  little 
more  than  a  proTince  of  that  empire.   But  the  spirit  of  liberty  awakened 
among  the  inhabitants  had  led  to  the  formation  of  Tarioos  clubs  and 
secret  political  societies,  of  which  the  principal  were  the  famous  Car- 
bonari.   Their  object  was,  the  deliTerance  of  Italy  from  foreign  inter* 
ference,  and  the  establishment  of  a  democratic  government  for  the  whole 
peninsula.    The  leaders  of  these  institutions  were  men  of  talents,  in- 
fluential with  the  people,  and  controlling,  in  a  great  measure,  the  popu- 
lar press.     From  the  year  1830,  until  the  expulsion  of  the  Pope  in 
1848,  these  men  laboured  incessantly  to  accomplish  their  great  object, 
frequently  at  the  expense  of  serious  riots  in  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Pied- 
mont, and  in  defiance  of  the  Inquisition,  expatriation,  and  death.  In  the 
month  of  Mareh,  1830,  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  members  were- 
added  to  the  Carbonari.     In  the  following  year  they  attempted  to  rero- 
lutionize  Naples  and  Piedmont.     The  effort  waa  suppressed  by  an 
Austrian  army,  and,  at  the  great  Congresses  of  Lay  back  and  Verona,  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  decided  upon  armed  intervention  to  suppress  the 
revolutionary  spirit.   Yet,  in  1825,  a  conspiracy  was  detected  at  Rome, 
having  for  its  object  the  overthrow  of  Austrian  supremacy,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  consolidated  government.    AAerwards,  all  secret 
societies  were  prohibited,  tribunals  supported  by  columns  of  troops 
were  appointed,  to  punish  the  authore  of  revolutions ;  proscription, 
banishment,  executions,  ensued.     The  press,  schools,  and   univer- 
sities were  closely  watched;  and  the  education  of  youth  -was  in- 
trusted to  the  Jesuits.     But  disturbances  continued,  giving  no  little 
trouble  to  both  the  Austrian  and  the  separate  Italian  governments. 

Meanwhile,  some  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  Papal  States.  Their 
policy  was,  in  general,  more  liberal  than  that  of  Austria.  In  1823, 
Pope  Pius  VII.  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cardinal  Annibal  della 
^  Genga,  under  the  title  of  Leo  XII.  His  death,  in  1829,  elevated  to 
the  pontifical  chair  Cardinal  Castiglione,  who  died  in  1830.  Ekirly 
next  year,  Gregory  XVI.  became  pope. 

The  French  revolution  of  1830  cansed  many  commotions  in  Italy 
Fearful  of  the  consequences,  the  Austrian  government  adopted  mea- 
sures at  once  prompt  and  energetic.  In  the  Lombardo-Venetian  king- 
dom, troops  were  collected  in  suflicient  numbers  to  crush  any  insorree- 
tion  in  that  quarter,  or  to  mareh,  if  necessary,  into  the  other  parts  oi 
Italy.  Outbreaks  occurred  at  Bologna  and  Modena,  but  they  were 
tuppressed,  and  followed  by,  at  least,  external  tranouillity.  When 
Ferdinand  I.  .ascended  the  throne  of  Austria,  (1835,)  no  liberated  the 
imprisoned  Italians,  and  granted  an  amnesty  for  political  offeneea. 
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. 1,  however,  in  3  disliirW  slate  antil  IB46,  whw 

Qtegnrj  XVl.  died.  He  vria  succeeded  by  Pius  IX.  whoxp Bccoaaioa 
was  the  Bignal  for  the  Bimultaneous  moTemenl  of  many  of  ibe  elemeaU 
ihal  eadeiT  in  the  alormf  evenla  of  1648.     la  that  ;eir,  Pius  gara  • 


Yet  Ihe  people  of 

mt  Papal  States  were  atiU  oppressed  to  such  an  eatent  thai,  id  ifaft 
latter  ^ari  of  the  year,  tliej  rose  adniDit  the  govern Dient,  drore  Piu* 
font  hi*  doiiiiniona,abDliBhed  the  colle^  of  cardinals,  and  proclaimed 
■  lepubLa.  A  Provisional  Government  was  cslahlished,  and  a  new 
ooostitalion  framed.  This  strange  event  excited  Ihe  aslunishraent  of 
■11  ChrisleDdom  1  but  while  every  eye  was  intent  to  observe  the  rranlt 
of  the  movement,  a  French  army  under  General  Oudinot  landed  at  CiviB 
Tecchia,  and  marched  for  the  gates  of  Home.  On  the  a6th  of  April* 
lbs  Constituent  Assembly  declared  itself  in  permanence,  and  proU«ted 
Bpinat  the  approach  of  the  French  army.  ATriumvirateofdIadngulsbed 
IMiriduBlB  constituied  the  executive  portion  of  the  new  governmenL 
Tbe  Bie^  began  on  Ihe  SUih.  The  Roman  people  were  filled  with 
Ifae  greatest  enthusiasm,  diaplaying  a  heroism  not  unworthy  the  descend* 
■ntsof  the  ancient  republicans.  They  were  cammandt^d  by  Garibaldi, 
Maiiei]a,3nd  other  distinguished  chieftains.  The  French  were  repulsed 
ia  three  auccesaive  aliacks.  On  tlie  13th  of  May,  General  Oudinot  at> 
tainpted  (o  crass  into  Home  by  a  bridge :  the  bridge  was  blown  up  and 
(ho  French  repulsed,  A  blackade  ensued,  and  lasted  until  June,  when 
tiio  beaiegets,  after  hard  fighting,  gained  possession  of  scTemt  import- 
UH  points.  On  the  16ih,  llie  city  was  stormed,  but  after  an  obsunale 
Kruggle  Ihe  French  retired.  1  rtward  the  close  of  this  month,  the 
Bomans  had  suffered  so  severely  from  constant  watching  and  fighting, 
that  the  Triamviriite  opened  negotiations  witli  General  Oi^dinot.  These 
leaulted  in  a  capitulation;  and  on  the  3d  of  July  tbe  French  army 
entered  Kome.  The  Provisional  Uovemmom  and  the  republican 
hodera  fled.  A  temporary  municipality  was  eslabliahed  ;  tbe  caid^ 
Bale  were  restored  to  power,  and  the  pope  invited  to  return.  From  , 
'MUiaes  at  present  unknown,  he  baa  not  yet  complied  with  the  request. 
Vigorous  measures  were  taken  for  the  suppressiOD  of  liberal  opiniorw, 
among  which  may  bu  mentioned  the  re-establishment  of  the  Inquiii- 
tioD.  These  appear  to  have  aucceaded,  and  another  calm,  the  le- 
llntgic  aleep  of  a  nation's  mind,  has  fallen  over  the  seat  of  the  P»- 

OERMANT  AND   PRUSSIA. 

Ib  1S15.  the  slates  composing  tlie  old  German  Empire  were  farmed 

into  the  Germanic  League.     Tlie  principal  objects  of  this  confederacy, 

the  ospital  of  which  is  Frank fort-an'tbe-Haiae,  are  the  independence 

of  the  constituent  atatea ;  prevention  of  hostilities  between  one  slate 


and  another :  the  security  of  each  state  sgainat  civil  w 


bliahment  of  representative  constitutions  1  legal  equality  of  religious 
■eels ;  the  ciercise  of  a  common  civil  jaw,  by  which  the  ciliien  of  one 
■ttte  may  enjoy  civil  and  religious  privilege*  in  another.  A  lenoue 
of  atatea  so  loosely  united  cannot  be  tranquil  in  peace  nor  fonaidablo 
is  war.    Accordingly,  from  1616  to  the  prueut  time,  Germany  has 
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been  distncted  by  faetione  of  all  klndt«  t  pray  to  eifwy  «TiI  iiillfiaiiM 
•f  the  sarrounding  countries,  and,  with  respeet  to  the  eontrol  of  erentf 
tn  Europe,  politiculy  dead.  In  addition  to  the  defects  in  the  cooatttii- 
tion,  the  relation  of  the  people  to  their  mlera  must  be  regarded  as  an- 
tagonistic. The  former  sigh  for  liber^  and  their  ancient  EuopeaB 
dignity ;  the  latter  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alltanoe. 

The  political  events  of  Germany,  apart  from  the  powerfal  states,  Ass> 
tria  and  Prussia,  have  not  been  of  much  importance  since  1830.  The 
commotion  caused  by  the  changes  of  1830,  by  the  war  in  Belfinoif 
and  the  revolution  in  Poland,  soon  subsided,  when  the  policy  of  Louis 
Philippe  ¥ra8  discoyered  to  be  favourable  to  peace,  in  1831,  the  Diet 
prohibited  all  interference  of  the  subjects  with  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, either  by  petition  or  otherwise.  At  the  same  time  a  censorship 
of  the  mess  was  recommended.  In  1834,  authors  of  liberal  pamphlets 
were  forbidden  to  publish  their  productions.  In  1840,  the  people 
united  with  the  firovemment  in  preparations  for  war  with  France,  in 
consequence  of  the  attitude  assumed  by  that  country,  concerning  the 
Eastern  question.  Neither  before  nor  sinee  has  the  Leagrne  displayed 
such  promptness  and  cordiality.  The  storm  having  passed  awar,  ex- 
citement subsided,  and  Germany  resumed  her  condition  of  inefficiency. 
In  1840,  the  preaching  of  John  Ronge,  a  Catholic  priest,  against  an 
exhibition  of  the  soHsalled  Holy  Coat,  at  Treves,  caused  commotions 
throughout  Germany  similar  to  those  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
resulted  in  the  secession  of  large  numbers  from  the  Catholic  com- 
munion, and  their  subsequent  organization  into  a  new  religious  body, 
called  the  German  Catholic  church.  Both  Germany  proper  and 
Prussia  were  powerfully  affected  by  the  spirit  of  liberty  developed  in 
1848.  During  some  months,  every  part  of  this  ancient  land  was 
agitated  by  insurrections,  riots,  and  revolutions.  The  King  of  Bavaria 
was  forced  to  abdicate ;  other  rulers  were  driven  into  exile ;  a  violent 
outbreak  in  Prussia  (impelled  the  king  to  disband  a  large  portion  of 
his  forces,  to  grant  a  new  constitution,  and  to  assume,  in  appearance 
at  least,  the  leading  part  in  reform.  £xciting  debates  concerning  a 
union  of  all  Central  and  Northern  Germany  were  held  in  the  Diet  at 
Frankfort.  The  imperial  crown  of  Germany  was  voted  to  the  King 
of  Prussia,  but  he  aeclined  its  acceptance.  The  country  is  still  in  a 
distracted  state ;  but  its  division  into  petty  states,  destitute  of  cohesion 
or  international  sympathy,  prevents  it  from  taking  that  position  amon^ 
Uie  European  sovereignties  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled.  The  princi- 
pal events  in  which  Prussia  has  been  engaged,  since  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  have  been  noticed  in  the  articles  upon  the  other  countries. 

THE  NETHEELANDS. 

The  union  of  the  states  which  constitute  the  Netherlands  was  not 
productive  of  social  harmony.  The  animosity  of  religions,  and  the 
old  feelings  of  national  hatred,  produced  on  the  one  hand  stringent 
measures  of  government  against  the  French  Catholic  missionaries, 
who  had  occasioned  much  disturbance ;  and  on  the  other,  an  excom- 
munication from  the  pope  asainst  some  distinguished  ecclesiaatica, 
who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king.  Attempts  to  regu* 
Ate  the  finances  by  a  new  law  were  met  by  disturbance  and  insanee- 
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relief  of  ibe  poor,  lo  build  eannU,  and  orgrniiie  B?ricu1iural  societies. 
Tioublas  arose  with  the  nalives  of  the  Bast  Indies,  espei^iallv  t' 

^         ,  lie   NeUierfanil 

Tn&e  reviTcd;  amfa  joint-alock  company,  for  tfie  promotion  of  vi 


Javanese,  but  they  terminated  advaniageoaslj  lo  Uie  Neihertanils. 
l^de  reviTpd ;  and  a  joint-slock  company,  for  the  promotion  of  variona 
branoheeof  induBtry,  was  founded  b;  the  King,  under  flattering  Baspicf 


This 
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1  China,  Sumatra,  and 
lo  Great  Britain,  in  the 
•oppr^eion  of  the  slave  Iride.  Bj  a  treaiy  with  that  power,  in  1S&4, 
the  Netherlands  received  fnll  poaaeeaion  of  the  English  portion  of 
SamaUB,  in  exchange  for  (he  Dutch  territories  on  the  main  land  of 
India,  lo  the  same  year,  Admiral  Wolterhee  comnelled  the  Dey  of 
Algif^ra  to  desist  from  his  encroachments  upon  Bmopean  vessels. 
But  the  country  was  still  dietmcted  by  religious  and  political  animosi- 
tiea :  and  in  1839  (bey  had  become  so  alarming  that  govemment  re- 
•olved  on  changing  its  policy  from  concession  to  firm  resistance.  The 
Belgian  petilions  for  redress  were  disregarded,  and  laws  passed  against 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  De  Potter,  an  editor,  was  Ined  for  Ireaion, 
ud  with  some  accomplices  banished.  Amid  the  upmar  caused  by 
di»  measare,  news  of  the  French  revolution  arrived.  All  Brussels 
nwbed  to  arms.  The  troops  fired  on  the  mob ;  they  were  driven  bNclt, 
■nd  the  people  forced  the  arsenal.  On  the  STih  of  August  the  royal 
tnns  were  torn  down,  and  the  mob  elected  new  municipal  officers. 
The  revolution  spread  through  sonlbern  Netherlands.  An  addreH 
ms  presented  to  the  king,  asking  for  a  complete  ehan^  in  the  ad- 
miniMtation.  The  king  refused,  and  sent  an  army  toward  Brussels, 
under  command  of  his  sons.  Prince  Frederic  and  (he  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  latter  entered  Brussels  without  his  troops,  and,  after  a  eonsuUa- 
fion  with  the  depa(a(ions  from  the  city  and  from  Liege,  be^iatno  con- 
vinced that  a  separation  between  Holland  and  Belgiom  was  indispen- 
table.  The  prince  retired  to  the  Hague,  and  laid  the  subject  before 
(he  king.  Petitions  from  other  cities.  Tor  and  against  the  separalion, 
w«re  also  presented.  The  kin?  declared  his  determination  to  refer 
every  thing  to  (he  Sta tea-General.  The  people  again  resorted  to  arms, 
■o  lliat  when  the  States- (General  met,  (Seplember  S3,)  they  had  no 
Biternative  between  utter  anarchy  and  the  vote  for  separation.  On  the 
99th  they  declared,  by  a  large  majority,  the  leeislativo  and  adminis- 
trative separation  of  Belgium  and  Holland.  When  Ibis  vote  was  re- 
ported at  Brussels,  another  outbreak  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the 
Mcendancy  of  the  people,  and  the  choice  of  popular  officers.  The 
burgbera  appealed  for  aid  to  the  king,  and  Prince  Frederick,  after 
isauinr  a  proclamation,  advanced  upon  the  city.  The  inaurgenta, 
headed  by  political  clubs  and  lactious  Frenchmen,  bBRicadc^  the 
Mloets,  aivd  prepared  for  resistance.  The  battle  began  on  the  33d. 
Boiling  oil,  rockets,  atones,  and  every  variety  of  missiles  were  di- 
ieel«d  against  the  troops ;  part  of  the  city  was  reduced  (o  ashes ;  wo- 
meo  armed  themselves  and  fought  behind  (he  barricades,  and.  after  a 
filar  days'  struggle,  the  j>rinee  was  driven  off  with  the  loss  of  four 
thousand  men.  Afler  this  victory,  the  insurrection  spread  throughoal 
the  country,  and  the  provisional  gorernment  decbred  that  the  provinces 
M|atated  from  Holland  should  ^rm  an  independent  slate.    Thise  pal^ 
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det  appaared.    One  (avourable  to  an  alliance  with  Fiuue ;  one  dmti- 
ing  a  re^ncy  under  the  Prince  of  Onuiige ;  one  headed  by  De  Potter^ 
anxious  for  a  democracy,  with  the  Catholic  religion  aa  the  rriigioo  of 
state.     The  country  was  in  a  condition  of  anarchy*  licentioiieness 
and  brutal  violence  being  everywhere  paramount.     Some  Belgian 
troops  irritated  Lieutenant-general  Chasse,  commandant  of  the  ci^el 
of  Antwerp.    He  bombarded  the  city  for  seven  hours  with  three  hun- 
dred cannon,  destroying  property  and  merchandise  to  an  immense 
amount.    Shameful  outrages  were  perpetrated  upon  Dutch  fugitives* 
while  men  of  wealth  hastened  to  leave  the  country.    On  the  3d  of 
F^ruary,  1831,  the  new  Congress  elected  the  Duke  of  Nenours,  son 
of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  Belgium;  but  the  French  monarcih  declined 
the  crown  for  his  son.    A  regency  was  then  appointed,  and  the  new 
government  went  into  operation.    Rioting  continued,  and  at  length 
Prince  Leopold  was  elected  king.    War  with  Holland  ensued,  and, 
but  for  the  intervention  of  France,  would  have  terminated  in  the  .otal 
conquest  of  Belgium.    In  1832,  the  leading  powers  of  Europe  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  Belgium,  and  recommended  to  the 
Kins  of  Holland  a  suspension  of  hostilities.    But  the  dissatisfaction 
of  that  country  continued,  and  both  governments  prepared  for  war. 
Tired  of  this  protracted  contest,  France  and  England  aiBpreed,  in  con- 
vention, that  Belgium  should  surrender  Venloo,  and  Holland  Antwerp, 
by  the  2d  of  November ;  and  that,  in  case  of  Uie  refusal  of  the  latter 
country,  England  should  blockade  her  ports,  while  a  French  army 
marched  asainst  Antwerp.     Both  these  events  took  place.    Marshal 
Gerard,  wiu  a  French  army,  gained  possession  of  Antwerp  at  the  close 
of  the  vear  1832,  afVer  which  hostilities  were  suspended.    Yet  it  was 
not  before  1839  that,  through  the  mediation  of  the  &Ye  great  powers, 
Holland  acknowledged  the  Belgic  nationality.     King  William  of 
Holland  abdicated  the  next  year,  in  favour  of  his  son,  William  II. 
Belgium  and  Holland  partook  extensively  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
of  1848,  but  the  en8uin|^  calm  left  both  countries  in  nearly  the  same 
condition  as  they  had  ^rmerly  been.    The  hostilities  between  Hol- 
land, Prussia,  and  Denmark,  seem  to  have  been  productive  of  no  satis- 
factory result. 

AUSTRIA. 

Since  the  peace  of  Vienna,  and  especially  after  the  Congress  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  influence  of  Austria  over  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  has  been  increasing.  Its  domestic  policy  is  cruel  and  despotic. 
In  1819,  a  censorship  of  all  literary  institutions  was  established,  with 
a  law  suppressing  liberal  opinions,  liberal  writings,  and  secret  socie- 
ties. In  the  same  year,  a  Uongress  at  Vienna  adopted  a  constitution, 
which  was  subsequently  acknowledged  as  law,  by  the  whole  Germanic 
body.  Austria  acted  as  the  first  power  in  the  Congresses  of  Trappan« 
Lay  bach,  and  Verona,  which  decided  die  political  condition  of  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Greece.  In  these  the  principles  of  legitimacy,  and  the 
law  of  armed  interference  with  the  small  states  were  established  as 
rules  of  conduct  by  the  Holy  Alliance.  Austria  was  opposed  to  the 
recognition  of  Greek  independence,  and  bore  a  full  share  in  promoting 
the  troubles  of  Portugal  and  Spain.    She  mediated  between  Turkey 
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■nd  Russia,  duiing  the  n-u  between  those  power*.  MMnwhila  libenl 
cpioioDB  Braong  the  people  were  steadily  luppipsaed.  Thu  BUDjecti 
were  rorbidden  (o  epenk  of  the  govemmcDt,  evea  in  praise :  most  books 
were  prohibited,  and  lenrning  of  all  kindi  diRcouneed.  In  IS90, 
while  the  Emperor  Francis  was  al  Laybacli,  he  remarked  to  the  pro- 
fvasor,  that  be  wanted  no  learned  men.  but  good,  loyal  citizens,  with 
DO  higher  education  than  that  afTorded  by  the  cammon  schools.  Even  ' 
the  cfergy  were  forbidden  to  appeal  to  the  pop?,  in  rnatiets  ecclrsiasti' 
cal.     The  emperor  ahowed,  however,  a  laudable  deelre  for  public  im- 

Erovementa,  especially  in  roads.  Several  fine  ones  were  eatabliahed 
y  him,  which  greaily  facilitate  intercourBo  between  different  parts  of 
the  empire.  The  military  force  of  the  country  Buccca«fulty  resisted 
all  attempt  at  revolt,  consequent  to  the  French  revolation  of  1830. 
On  the  9d  of  March,  1B35,  Fraacia  II.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
bia  ion,  Ferdinand  I.  This  event  produced  no  perceptible  change  ia 
Atistrian  policy.  In  November,  1846,  Austria  united  with  Russia 
and  Prussia,  in  suppressing  the  nationality  of  Cracow,  the  last  nlio 
of  the  old  Polish  kingdom.  By  this  transaction,  wliicli  caused  mnoh 
Mnsation  in  Europe,  the  territory  around  Cracow  was  annexed  to 
Austria.  This  event  aeRnis  to  have  increased  the  d  is  satis  faction  and 
■pirit  of  insarrf«tion  which  had  long  exists  in  the  central  province*, 
Mpecially  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  At  the  same  time  the  allention  of 
Europe  was  directed  toward  Russia,  whieh  was  concentrating  mtMss 
of  troops  upon  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  frontiers.  That  the  object 
was  not  hostility  to  Austria,  became  apparant  immediately  after  ihs 
•ceesnioa  of  Piua  IX.  to  the  papal  ohair.  For  when  the  new  pope 
wai  Buspeclod  of  favouring  liberal  meaiurea,  the  Kmperor  Ferdinand 
Instead  of  watching  Russia,  poured  his  best  troops,  by  targe  detach- 
ments,  into  Italy.  In  the  tummer  of  1847,  an  Au^^xnSraiy  seiied 
Femra.  Another  arrny  sppKired  on  the  borders  ofSardinia.  All  the 
northern  provinces  were  in  like  manner  watched  or  occupied.  The 
.  plot  for  aimassinating  the  pope  w»s  believed  to  be  the  result  of  Aus- 
trian intriifue.  Bui  the  cuminaiions  in  Vienna  still  continuing,  the 
designs  of  Austria  upon  Italy  were  to  a  great  measure  checked.  The 
success  of  the  populace  became  so  decided,  that  Prince  Melternieh 
flsd  from  the  country,  tha  Emperor  Ferdinand  ahdicaied  in  fiirour  of 
his  son,  Joseph,  and  a  conslitniion  of  a  liberal  character  was  given  to 
the  people.  Mewiwhile,  the  Diet  of  Hungary  adopted  meaaures  fof 
securing  to  the  people  of  timt  province  tlieir  anclenl  privjlezes.  Id 
May,  1848,  the  pope  declared  war  against  Austria.  During  this  short 
war,  several  skirraishes  took  place,  in  whii^h  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
llalianii  in  the  cause  of  liberty  was  crtidilubly  displayed.  A  more 
serious  strug^e  was  at  hand.  The  disseniiona  in  Hungaty  had  in- 
creased to  civil  war,  so  that  the  eovemmenl  waa  compelled  to  send  a 
large  army  into  that  provinoe.  But  the  Hungarians,  led  by  Kossuth, 
Bt'm,  Dembinski,  and  other  patriots,  displayed  a  heroimi  that  asto- 
nished Christendom ;  and  the  Austrians,  though  commanded  by  able 
officeni,  were  everywhere  beaten.  At  this  crisis,  the  Russian  erapom 
declared  his  determination  to  assist  bis  illy.  A  force  numbering  one 
hnndnd  and  twenty  thousand  m*u  joined  the  Austrians.  Against 
itich  odds  the  Hungarians  still  struggled,  with  considerable  tuceeasi 
ontil  iate  in  1H19,  when  Oorgey,  one  of  their  generals,  surrendered  a 
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Idloe  of  thirty  thousand  men  to  the  Anstro-Rnstian  amiT.  Thn 
9pened  to  the  latter  the  key  of  the  Hungarian  position,  and  nrfiially 
terminated  the  insurrection.  The  patriot  army  was  disbanded,  its 
leaders  fled,  and  the  country  restored  to  the  Austrian  authority.  Kos- 
suth, with  his  fellow  officers,  fled  to  Turkey.  The  demaiid  of  the 
autocrat,  for  their  surrender  to  Russia,  has  already  been  noticed.  The 
barl>arities  since  inflicted  upon  the  anfortonste  Hungarians,  bj  the 
Austrian  authorities,  have  filled  the  greater  nart  of  Europe  and  Ameriea 
with  indignation,  similar  to  that  manifested  eighteen  years  ago,  at  the 
•oppression  of  Polish  liberty. 
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RUSSIA. 

The  termination  of  the  European  struggle  in  which  Napoleon  fell, 
found  Russia  a  oower  of  pre-eminent  importance.  The  peace  of  Vi- 
enna enabled  Alexander  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  his  country,  which  he  did  with  perseyerance  and  suc- 
cess. While  his  military  power  was  a  source  of  terror  to  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  his  domestic  affairs  were  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
••  to  reorganise  the  Tarious  branches  of  goyemment  and  of  society. 
At  his  death,  (December  1,  1835,)  his  brother  Nicholas  ascended  the 
throne.  As  the  elder  brother,  Constantino  Caesarowitsch,  renounced 
his  right,  a  revolt  occurred  in  the  army,  during  which  a  conspiracy  of 
the  old  Russian  nobility,  which  had  existed  for  years,  was  detected. 
The  disturbance  was  quelled,  and  some  of  the  conspirators  execated. 
War  with  Persia,  concerning  the  Persian  succession,  began  next  year. 
The  Russians  conducted  it  with  vigour,  and  by  treaty,  in  1827,  gained 
a  large  accession  of  territory,  and  payment  of  all  expenses.  Earljr  in 
1828,  war  0as  declared  with  Turkey,  an  act  generated  by  the  relations 
of  Russia  with  the  Greeks.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  men 
entered  Turkey,  and  speedily  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Upper 
Danube.  The  mountain  fortresses  of  Choumla  and  Varna,  wbere  the 
flower  of  the  sultan's  army  was  concentrated,  were  next  attacked. 
Choumla  was  taken  afWr  two  months*  siege;  but  an  early  winter  and 
the  prevalence  of  disease  exposed  the  Russian  army  to  great  losses. 
Meanwhile,  another  division  of  troops  had  marched  through  Caucasus 
into  Asiatic  Turkey,  seized  several  strongholds,  and  destroyed  a  flotilla 
on  the  Black  Sea.  Winter  terminated  Uie  campaige.  Various  nego- 
tiations between  the  European  powers,  respeeting  furkey,  succeeded. 
They  proved  fruitless,  and,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  hostilities  recom- 
menced. The  Turks  lost  several  fortresses,  and  a  portion  of  their  fleet, 
in  Europe.  In  Asia,  the  contest  was  more  serious.  Twenty  thonsand 
Turks  besieged  Akhelzieh  $  they  were  obliffed  to  retreat.  A  strong 
Turkish  camp,  in  the  mountains,  was  stormed  and  taken.  Fifty  thou* 
sand  men  were  defeated  by  the  Russian  General,  Paskewitsch.  The 
Seraskier  of  Erzerum,  Governor  of  Asiatic  Turicey,  and  commander^ 
in-chief  of  the  whole  Turkish  army,  four  pashas,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  cannon  were  captured.  Twelve  thousand  Turks,  after  thir^-twc 
boars'  successive  fighting,  were  driven  from  the  fortress  of  Bajasid, 
which  they  attempted  to  capture.  In  Europe,  after  three  severe  .battles, 
the  fortress  of  Silistria  was  taken.  Ten  thousand  men,  two  hundred 
and  twenty  cannont  eighty  standardsy  and  the  Turkish  flotilla  M  iite 
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Uwhandtofthc  Russiana.  In  August,  1HS9,  the  gre^t  eil;  of  Slinw 
ms  takei.  On«  w^ck  latft.  Aitrisnople  fell.  On  the  Hth  at  Sep- 
tember, a  treat;  or  peace  U'sa  Bigoed,  by  wliich,  antcng  olhn  atijiala 
tions,  the  Louodariea  of  Turkey  were  adjustei],  and  an  indemnity  made 
to  Russia  for  al!  eipaosea.  Tbeae  ware  were  followed  by  the  revolu- 
tion in  Poland,  an  ereat  which  cruahod  the  hope  of  freedom  for  thai 
countrj.  Since  the  peace  of  Adrianople,  Russia  haa  neglected  no 
opportunity  to  eilend  her  influence  over  X^I^key ;  nor  canit  be  doubted, 
that  the  ie  restrained  from  taking  possession  of  the  sultan's  dotniniona, 
only  b;  the  jealousy  of  the  oihci  powers.  She  has  also  made  repotted 
tttaeks  upon  Persia.  In  Caucaaus,  her  elTorta  have  not  b^en  crowned 
with  success.  For  many  years,  the  war  waged  with  the  hardy  mouU' 
taineer^  of  that  countiv  has  been  accompanied  nith  defeat  and  hu< 
miliation  to  Russia.  Meanwhile,  the  emperor  has  displayed  a  laudable 
seal  for  public  improvements,  and  for  the  cause  of  education  in  hi* 
dominions.  Railroads,  vessels  for  war  and  commerce,  and  lines  of 
telegraph  have  met  with  hia  special  encouragement,  while  artisans  and 
raeidianics,  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Uniled  States,  have  been  in* 
rited  to  reside  permanently  in  Russia,  and  become  inatruclora  of  hii 
own  iabouren.  In  the  events  of  Europe  during  the  year  1816,  thli 
great  power  took  a  decisire  pari  on  the  side  of  legilimaey.  Nicholas 
vns  unfavourable  to  the  revolution  in  France;  ho  frowned  upon  the 
■ttutfgle  for  freedom  in  Italy  and  Germany ;  he  assisted  Austria  to 
orash  Hung^iry ;  ho  declared  his  inteaiion,  befaro  and  aAer  tliat  event) 
to  resist  with  the  strength  of  his  emiiire,  anjr  rimilar  movement  favour* 
able  lo  republicanism.  When  the  Hungarian  leaders  fled  lo  Turkey, 
he  demanded  of  the  sultan  their  surrender,  intimating  that  war  would 
be  the  consequence  of  n  refusal:  and  probably  the  interference  of 
Fnnee  and  England  aiooe  prevented  him  from  loaking  good  his  in- 


eWEDEN. 
The  union  between  Sweden  and  Norway  is  rather  a  mere  politioal 
lelation  than  an  amalgamation  of  habits,  feelings,  or  interests  lietween 
the  people.  The  predominating  featur*  in  Swedish  society  is  aris- 
tooiacy  i  in  Norwegian,  democracy.  Under  a  bigoted  and  unenlighl- 
ened  monarch,  these  diSereneea  might  have  been  productive  of  serioaa 
results,  both  politically  and  aocialiy ;  but  Charles  XIV.  appeared  pe* 
ctlliarly  fitted  for  the  oQice  of  reconciliation.  Possessing  the  confi- 
dence of  the  army  and  of  a  majority  of  the  nation,  he  pursued  a  policy 
markvd  with  moderation  and  wisdom.  In  18S3,  aome  conspineiea 
were  detected,  for  restoring  to  the  throne  the  exiled  bouse  of  Wasa ; 
bat  they  were  frusuated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  public  officers,  and  Iheir 
repetition  prevented  by  an  amtcahia  arrangement  with  the  crown.  Tlie 
judicial  power  was  separated  from  the  executive,  and  voriuus  reforms 
look  place  with  regard  to  commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  adiiiniatm- 
tion  of  justice.  These  were  strengthened  by  treaties  with  Great  Bri* 
lain,  the  United  Slates,  and  other  countries.  In  1831,  tlie  King  of 
Norway  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  Storthing  or  Congress  of  Ihs 
ration,  to  give  him  an  absolute  veto  and  the  appoiotmenl  of  the  prest- 
d«nl  of  the  i^iorthing,  to  create  a  hereditary  nobility,  and  other  aota 
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aatlon.  A  teeond  Torkiih  anny  entered  Greece.  Part  of  it  was  d» 
finted  at  ThermopylB,  by  the  Greek  leader  Ulyssua,  and  another  de- 
tachment routed  by  the  same  leader,  at  Cheronea.  On  the  20th  of 
August,  Marco  Bozzaris,  in  a  night  attack,  defeated  twenty  thouaand 
Turks  at  Agrapha.  fioaxaris  crowned  the  Tictory  with  hie  death. 
The  attack  of  the  Turks  upon  Ipaara,  which  for  obstinacy  and  slaughter 
was  not  surpassed  during  the  war,  resulted  in  their  defeat.  The  patriots 
were  equally  successful  on  the  main  land.  The  third  siese  of  Misso- 
longhi,  (April,  1825,)  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Turks,  with  the 
loss  of  nine  thousand  men.  It  lasted  until  Oetober.  A  fourth  attack* 
by  tho  enemy,  was  attended  with  a  similar  result.  It  was  finaUly  taken 
in  1826.  The  suflerings  endured  by  the  patriots  on  this  oceasioa 
roused  the  slumbering  sympathy  of  Europe.  Societies  were  every- 
where formed  to  relieve  the  Greeks,  and  the  three  Great  Powers  vnited 
in  their  favour.  Meanwhile,  the  Egyptian  allies  of  the  sultan  over-ran 
the  Morea,  and  the  Greeks  were  reduced  to  extremity.  Turkey  re- 
jected the  intervention  of  the  three  powers ;  but  an  English,  a  French, 
and  a  Russian  fleet  entered  the  bay  of  Navarino  and  annihilated  the 
Turkish-Egyptian  fleet,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  vessels.  The  sultan 
demanded  satisfaction  for  this  loss;  but  in  1888 iie  became  involved 
in  war  witli  Russia.  The  French  sent  a  body  of  troops  into  Greece; 
and  the  Egyptian  pasha,  throu£[h  the  influence  of  France  and  England, 
withdrew  his  troops  from  the  Morea.  This  province,  the  Turks  were 
speedily  compelled  to  evacuate.  The  war  continued  until  next  year, 
when  the  sultan  eigned  the  articles  acknowledging  the  indepenaence 
of  Greece,  which  were  submitted  to  him  by  the  uiree  sovereignties. 
Some  unimportant  skirmishes  were  fought  after  this ;  but  Greek  inde- 
pendence was  secured  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  in  September. 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  was  chosen  by  the  i^lied  powers  as 
King  of  Greece.  He  declined  accepting  it,  and  Otho  of  Bavaria  be- 
came first  King  of  Greece.  He  found  the  country  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 
This  coutinued  with  occasional  seasons  of  tranquillity,  until  the  revo- 
lution of  1843,  which  compelled  the  king  to  call  a  national  assembly 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  constitution.  This  instrument,  com- 
pleted in  18-14,  is  monarchical  in  its  features.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
the  intrigues  of  European  powere  and  the  war  of  factions  have  pre- 
vented Uiis  unhappy  country  from  realizing  the  hopes  which  the  friends 
of  Greek  independence  had  conceived  in  1829.  In  1849,  another  war 
occurred  with  Turkey ;  but  the  accounts  hitherto  received  of  it  are 
meagre  and  confused. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

James  Monroe,  fifth  president  of  the  United  States,  was  inanguiated 
March  4,  1821.  In  1824,  Russia,  by  treaty,  abandoned  that  part  of 
Oregon  south  of  54^  40^.  In  the  same  year,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  England  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  In  1825,  La&yetto 
visited  the  land  he  bad  helped  to  defend,  and  was  received  with  enthu* 
siasm.  Public  officers  and  associations  of  all  kinds  accompanied  his 
triumphal  progress  through  diflerent  parts  of  the  Union.  Under  the 
new  president,  Mr.  Adams,  several  important  treaties  were  made  with 
diflerent  Indian  tribes,  by  which  portions  of  GeorgU,  Arkansas,  and\ 
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Mi-nouri  vere  ceded  lo  Hie  United  Suusj  with  tbe  republi 
lombia;  with  Denmark;  and  with  Cenlial  America.  Two 
denu,  Jefferson  and  Adams,  died  July  i,  182G.  A  new  urilt  bill 
passed  ID  1S38|  caused  violent  comoiuiioDi  in  the  Souihern  Stileii, 
wliii^h  IcDiIed  iD  a  great  measure  lo  embiUei  the  reeJings  of  parties. 
In  tiie  same  year.  General  Jackson  wus  elected  President  liy  u  large 
majority.  The  latilT  question  sull  cotiiinued  to  imitate  ilie  country, 
and  during  the  Eessioni  ol  Congress,  frum  1629 — 32,  was  tbe  prine(]Hi] 
•ubjaet  at  debate.  A  new  bill  was  passed  in  183-2,  lowering-  consi- 
derably the  laie  of  duties.  Tho  Soiilb,  alill  diBsatislivd,  dfiuanded  il« 
npeal.  'Die  -Slate  of  South  Carolina,  assumbled  in  cunvi^iition,  de- 
clared both  tarifl'acts  null  and  void,  and  lhal,should  the  nalianil  Boveru- 
ment  endeavour  to  enforce  ihera,  tbe  Union  would  be  dissolvetT  Ttie 
mdvocates  of  these  mentures  were  called  NulliGera.  The  Preai> 
dent  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  hi*  rosolution  lo  muintain  tbe 
integrity  of  the  Union,  The  oullifiers  not  being  disposed  lo  jrield, 
uvil  war  seemed  iuevitable,  when  Henry  Clay  proposed  his  Com- 
promise Act,  which  met  with  tlie  support  of  the  Southern  memliere. 
This  danger  was  soarcely  passed,  when  a  new  source  of  oonteniloD 
aVose  through  ths  opposition  of  liie  President  lo  llie  Unilad  Slates  Itnnk. 
fi;  vetoing  a  bill  tor  its  le-cbarter,  he  virtually  abolished  the  institu- 
tion, a  tneosure  llial  produced  demiigemanl  and  distress  ihroughoutlha 
mercantile  world.  This  period  may  be  regarded  as  the  commenbD- 
nenl  of  ihnt  system  of  speculation  which,  eubse<[ueDtlj,  resulted  in 
altnosl  uuiversal  baoltruptoy.  The  large  cities  were  hostile  lo  the 
President's  nieasurue;  and  Congress  was  besieged  witli  petitioners 
from  the  great  trading  and  moneyed  inleresis,  praying  for  a  restoration 
of  the  bank's  charter.  The  President  maintained  his  opposition  lo 
the  instilulion,  removed  its  charter,  and  wound  up  its  concums.  The 
warlike  attitude  of  ihe  President  toward  France,  resulting  from  ths 

JuestioD  of  indemnilv  for  losses  yislained  under  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
ecrees,  was  modified  by  the  firigness  of  tbe  Senate,  and  the  oppoai- 
lion  of  tbe  Itepreaenlatives ;  and  the  toediatiou  of  Great  Britain  ad- 
tusied  ihe  diflicully-  An  oulrage  of  some  whiles  upon  live  Indians  in 
Florida  caused  the  Seminole  war.  The  massacre  of  Colonel  Dade, 
with  two  companies,  in  December,  1635,  was  tho  most  disastrous  ereut 
of  this  unsatisfactorjr  contest.  The  abolition  of  the  national  bank  re- 
•ulled  in  the  chartering  of  a  vast  numberof  slate  banks,  which  resulled 
in  wild  speeulaliona,  and  the  production  of  paper  currency  to  an  enot> 
nous  amounL  Amid  political  and  social  embanaisment.  President 
Jackson's  second  term  expired.  He  was  succeeded  by  Martin  Van 
Buren,  a  aitenuoua  advocaia  of  the  Jackson  policy.  The  Indian  war 
eoDlintied,  its  chief  events  being  night  murders  by  scalping  parties, 
and  the  flight  of  families.  When  porsued  by  a  military  force,  the 
Semlnoles  retired  to  Ibe  everglades,  baffling  all  effort  to  dislodge  them. 
Another  Indian  war,  conducted  by  Black  Hawk,  in  the  weal,  had  been 
termiuated  in  1833,  by  the  capture  of  that  chief.  In  the  same  year  Ihe 
eountry  was  visited  by  cholera.  The  government  acknowledged  tlie 
independence  of  Texas,  and  a  number  of  volunteers  Joined  the  forces 
of  the  new  r^nblic,  in  opposition  to  the  army  of  Mexico.  Tho  bailla 
of  San  Jacinto  having  driven  the  enemy  from  Texas,  Santa  Anoa,  tho 
captured  Mexican  president,  was  ctiitducled  to  Waahington,  where  he 
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April,  General  Scott  marched  for  the  enemj't  eapitil.  On  Ae  17th  M 
reached  the  mountain  pass  of  Cerro  Gordo,  where  Santa  Anna  was  en- 
trenched with  eleven  thouaand  men.  Next  day  the  Americans,  num- 
bering Reven  thousand,  stormed  the  works,  rooted  the  Mexicans,  and 
pressed  towards  Jalaps.  That  city,  tog^ether  with  Perote  and  Pnebla,  was 
captured  without  resistance.  Six  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  with 
a  large  quantity  of  military  stores.  After  a  harassing^  march,  the  Ameri- 
cans reached  San  Angustin,  near  Mexico,  on  the  18th  of  Aognst. 
During  the  19th  and  20th  the  fortress  of  Contreras  vras  stormed  and 
taken.  San  Antonia  fell  next ;  and  Churubusco,  after  an  obstinate  atrug- 
l^e*  In  these  battles,  fifteen  thousand  Mexicans  fouffht  behind  works 
regarded  as  impregnable,  while  the  entire  American  force,  only  part  of 
which  was  engaged,  numbered  but  seven  thousand.  An  armistice  was 
then  concluded  between  the  two  armies,  which  lasted  until  September 
6.  On  the  8th,  General  Worth  stormed  the  strong  buildings  of  Moli- 
noe  del  Re^,  forming  part  of  the  immediate  defence  of  the  capital. 
After  sustaining  a  heavy  loss,  he  carried  the  works,  which  were  afl«p- 
wards  destroyed.  On  the  13th,  the  batteries  opened  upon  Chapultepee, 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Mexico.  Next  day  it  was  carried  by 
two  storming  parties  under  Generals  Pillow  and  Quitman.  At  the 
same  time  the  assault  on  the  city  commenced.  General  Twiggs  bom- 
barding the  southern  wall,  General  Worth  sweeping  the  works  on  San 
Cosme  road,  and  Greneral  Quitman,  (after  the  fall  of  Chapultepee,) 
those  on  the  Ticubaya  road.  By  night,  both  columns  had  fought  their 
way  into  the  city.  Before  morning,  Santa  Anna,  with  his  shattered 
army,  fled,  and  on  the  14th  the  Americans  entered  in  triumph.  The 
war  was  not  yet  closed.  On  the  25th,  Santa  Anna  appeared  before 
Puebla,  which  he  bombarded  until  tlie  first  of  October.  A  portion  of 
his  army  continued  before  the  city  a  few  days  longer.    It  was  defended  | ! 

by  Colonel  Childs.  On  the  9th,  General  Lane  won  the  battle  of  Hoa- 
mantla,  and  ten  da^s  after,  he  captured  Atlixco.    These  were  the  last  I  ] 

important  events  of'^this  war.    Early  in  1848,  the  long-continued  nego- 
tiations for  peace  had  resulted  in  the  framing  of  a  treaty.     It  was  rati- 
I  fied  by  both  nations  in  May.    The  Rio  Grande  was  acknowledged  as 

!  the  boundary  of  Texas,  and  the  rich  territories  of  California  and  New 

;  Mexico  were  ceded  to  the  United  States.     In  November  of  the  same 

j  year,  the  Whigs  elected  General  Taylor  to  the  piesidency  of  the  Union. 

The  discovery  of  immense  mineral  wealth  in  the  newly-acquired  terri- 
'  tories  has  caused  a  tide  of  emigration  to  flow  into  those  distant  regions  j  | 

from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  cities  and  states  are  arising  on  the 
hitherto  unknown  shores  of  the  Pacific.  In  1849,  the  cholera  visited 
the  country,  sweeping  away,  among  its  thousand  victims,  many  who 
had  filled  imnortant  national  offices.  Amon?  these  were  Generals 
Gaiuea  and  W  orth,  and  Ex-president  Polk.  The  internal  peace,  both 
national  and  domestic,  enjoyed  by  this  nation,  during  the  yeara  1848-9, 
present  a  strange  and  edifying  contrast  lo  the  condition  of  every  coun- 
try in  Europe,  during  the  same  period. 

MEXICO. 

During  a  period  of  seven  yeare,  from  1813,  various  Mexican  chiefii 
had  struggled  for  the  independence  of  their  country.    In  1831,  Itor- 
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hde  and  uther  cblefs  anited  against  ihe  Spanish  armv.  I 
lluibide  iBsaiDed  ibe  title  of  Uniperor  Au^stin  I.  Alter  a 
Mn  moiitha  he  was  driven  from  the  conntry,  »nd  a  rede  ml  rppiibJiu 
establiiihpd.  Viiloria  became  preiidenl,  but  tlie  violeticre  of  pnily  spirit 
baffled  all  attempts  at  a  restoration  of  peace.  The  two  princijial  l^c- 
tions  came  to  open  war  with  each  other  in  IB28,  each  iidTO<>ntin^  ihe 
elaims  of  a  candidate  to  the  piesidencj,  and  terminating  the  diBpnle 
with  an  appeal  la  the  sword.  An  attempt  of  Spain  to  rrgnin  liw 
lulhntil)',  was  rnislrated  by  General  Snnla  Anns.  CJTil  war  lolloweit, 
dtiring  which  the  usuiper,  Guerrero,  was  deposed,  and  General  Dusl4- 
menie  electod  Tice-preaident  by  the  army.  Under  him  order  wb»  iO 
■onie  measure  restored,  and  several  branches  of  business  revived.  In 
1831,  Preeidenl  Pedrmsa  returned  from  France.  Busramente  ordered 
him  to  leave  the  country.  Santa  Anna  revolted  in  Vera  Cniz.  An- 
other revolt  occurred  at  Tampico.     Santa  Anna  became  president  in 

1833.  Congress,  in  the  following  year,  abolished  convent*  and  abro- 

S ted  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  This  increased  (he  diss.i  lis  fiction 
eady  enisting.  Insunections  occarred  of  a  nature  so  serious  that 
Congress  adjuurncd,  and  Santa  Anna  became  stronger  tlian  ever. 
Teias  and  several  other  stales  declared  IlieinsBlves  independent;  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  first,  they  were  soon  reduced.  A  Mexican 
tnny  marched  into  that  province,  and  after  several  petty  victories  vti 
defeats,  was  joined  by  Santa  Anna  with  six  thougaitd  men.  He  was 
nuted  end  taken  prisoner  al  San  Jacinto,  (April  m,  IS36,) — en  event 
which  virtually  secured  the  independence  of  Texas.  Busiamente  re- 
gained power,  and  by  his  miserable  system  of  policy  involved  his 
country  in  war  with  France.  A  French  eauadron,  under  Kear-Admt- 
nl  Baudin,  reduced  SL  Juan  de  Ulloa,  November  27,  IH38.  SaniA 
Anna  displayed  someenergy  in  defending  Vera  Crui ;  but  tlirough  the 
mediation  of  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Packiogham,  the  dispute  was 
■Jjuated.  At  the  expiration  of  Buslamenle's  term  he  was  succeeded 
by  Santa  Anna.  Since  that  time  Mexico  has  been  involved  in  civil 
broils,  the  events  of  which  are  unimportant,  and  their  leading  men  de- 

Sicable.  The  war  with  the  U  niled  States  is  detailed  in  (he  notice  of 
M  country.  The  perseverance  of  the  Mexicans,  through  Iwo  years  of 
uninterrupted  disasters,  appears  the  more  remarltable,  when  we  reflect 
that  her  resources  are  so  limited  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  her  to 
attempt  the  subjuplian  of  the  revolted  province  of  Yucatan. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

This  country,  the  old  Guatemala,  declared  itself  independent  of 
Spain,  in  IBS).  Under  Ilurbide  it  was  united  to  Mexico;  but  since 
kiB  fall  it  has  been  a  separate  gavcmment.    On  Ihe  33d  of  November, 

1834,  the  constituent  congress  completed  the  organisation  of  the 
governtnent,  by  the  adoption  of  a  federal  constitution,  similar  to  that 
of  the  United  States.  Arce  was  elected  first  president.  His  ndminis- 
tration  was  signalised  by  Ihe  rancorous  disputes  of  fsctions,  by  civil 
war  and  social  misery  of  every  Lind.  The  inhabitants  of  St.  Salva 
dor  marched  against  those  of  Guatemala,  but  were  defeated  by  Arcej 
who  committed  the  greatest  enormitiea.  In  IS'29,  General  Moniion,  of 
St.  Salvador,  captured  the  city  of  Goalemala,  an  event  which  aecuied 
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hU  election  to  the  pretideDcy.  He  applied  bimeelf  to  tlia  rMtontiot 
of  order,  and  the  development  of  domettic  reeoareea.  In  183^9  a  daa> 
fferoua  insurrection  occurred,  under  the  leadership  of  Cairera,  m  half^ 
Indian.  To  political  animoaitiea,  he  added  the  hatred  of  one  race  to 
another.  In  1843,  Morazon  was  taken  and  shot ;  and  since  that  time 
the  country  has  been  a  prej  to  internal  disaonsions.  The  war  tietween 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  had  no  effect  apon  Gnafemalm ;  hot 
since  that  event  the  southern  portion  of  the  country  has  been  made  a 
principal  thoroughfare  for  adventurers,  on  their  way  to  the  ffold  mines 
of  California.  Foreign  industry  will  probably,  in  a  short  tiose,  def«> 
lop  the  resources  of  Central  America.  Under  a  good  goyemment  it 
might  become  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  marta  of  the  world. 

COLUMBIA. 

Ill  is  republic  comprises  three  provinces,  Venezuela,  Quito,  and  New 
Grenada.  The  first  general  congress  met  March,  1821,  and  decided 
upon  the  adoption  of  a  popular  representative  government,  divide!  into 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  branches.  In  June,  the  Spanish 
army  was  totally  routed  at  Carabobo.  Next  year,  Bolivar  captured 
Panama,  and  defeated  Murgeon  at  Curiaco.  One  month  after,  Sucre 
gained  the  battle  of  Pichincha,  after  which  the  Spanish  authorities  | 
capitulated.  In  1824,  Bolivar,  with  ten  thousand  men,  marched  to  aid 
the  patriots  of  Peru.  During  his  absence,  the  government  was  admin- 
istered by  Vice-president  S^ntander.  Delivered  from  the  Spanish 
yoke,  the  country  was  rapidly  advancinflr  in  prosperity  and  importance, 
when  the  revolt  of  Paez  occurred.  This  officer  refused  to  obey  the 
authorities,  and  kept  all  the  northern  provinces  in  turmoil,  until  the 
return  of  Bolivar  in  1827.  A  grand  convention  for  amending  the  con- 
stitution and  redressing  grievances  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Ocafla, 
in  March,  1828.  It  did  nothing.  Bolivar  then  assumed  supreme  autho- 
rity, abolished  the  constitution,  and  appointed  a  series  of  officers. 
This  brought  upon  him  the  hostility  of  the  republican  party,  some  of 
whom  attempted  to  assassinate  him.  The  attempt  failing,  the  conspi- 
rators were  executed  or  banished.  Bolivar  likewise  endeavoured  to 
make  himself  perpetual  president  of  Peru,  which  caused  a  war  between 
Columbia  and  that  country.  Paez  was  still  powerful  in  Venezuela, 
and  organized  a  society  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  promoting  commerce 
and  the  arts.  Through  his  influence,  Venezuela  declared  herself  inde- 
pendent; a  step  which  caused  the  resignation  of  Bolivar,  after  he  had 
formally  denied  all  intention  of  aiming  at  kingly  dignity.  In  the  same 
year,  Quito  declared  her  independence.  The  remainder  of  Columbia 
was  formed  into  the  republic  of  New  Granada.  The  three  states  sub- 
sequently entered  into  amicable  relations  with  each  other  concerning 
trade  and  national  policy.  But  like  most  of  the  South  Ameriean 
States,  their  history  during  the  last  twen^  years  has  been  little  mora 
tiian  a  series  of  domestic  quarrels,  a  descnption  of  which  would  both 
6ktiguo  and  disgust  the  reader. 
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PERU  AND  BOLIVIA. 


'  Peni  declzred  ilt  independence  in  ISiil,  General  San' Martin  waa 
appointed  dicbiiar,  nrul  lu  1S23,  a  congress  met  at  Lima.  The  consli- 
lution  adopted  bv  (hi*  bod;  caused  mucli  di»s3  librae  lion,  on  iccouni 
of  ila  monari'hical  featiireg.  In  1S33,  lliti  republican  lioops  were  do- 
featod  by  the  Spaniab  troops  under  La  Serna;  but  diaaensions  amoDK 
the  rojaiial  Icaderi  prevented  them  ftora  improTiajt  the  victory.  Pent 
iraB  nowassittted  bj  Columbia,  which  eenlGeneiala  Dolivar  and  Sucre 
to  the  fid  of  her  all;.  The  Peruvian  council  and  army  were  divided  by 
fBCtions  :  so  that  the  weakness  of  the  enemy  attain  saved  the  country. 
Bolivar  bectuiie  dictator.  In  December,  isit,  Sucre  ^.lined  rhe  great 
battle  of  Ayaeucho,  by  which  the  independence  not  only  of  Peru  bat 
of  Saudi  America  waa  secured.  Peruvian  politics  then  aasumed  a 
most  perplexing  aspect.  It  suffices  for  us  to  remark,  that  Bulivat 
attempted  to  impose  a  monarchical  constitutiun  on  the  country ;  that 
his  desien  was  opposed  ;  and  tliat  he  subaMnenlly  iueti((at»d  tba  WW 
with  Columhia.  AAer  a  siitlicienl  tide  of  ill  succi^sb,  peaue  was  ci)l> 
eluded  in  September,  1839.  Ganiarra  l)ecaaie  president  i  but  hi)  in- 
trirues  with  Santa  Cruz,  president  of  Bolivia,  (1S3G,]  led  to  his  ovei^ 
throw:  Santa  Cruz  seited  the  government,  but  be  too  was  forced  to  ab- 
dicate, in  consequence  of  the  war  with  Chili.  War  was  then  declared 
against  Bolivia,  and  lasted  until  1943,  when  the  mediation  of  Chili 
restored  peace.  Since  that  lime  vnrioua  military  chtuftains  have  been 
elevated  and  deposed,  aod  the  connliy  baa  been  a  prej  to  faction  and 
lomestic  poverty. 

BouviA. — After  the  laitare  of  Bolivai's  attempt  to  impose  a  consti- 
tution upon  the  people  of  this  province,  it  remained  in  an  unsettled 
atate  until  182!),  when  the  election  of  Santa  Cruz,  as  chief  magi stiale, 
effected  the  restoration  of  order.  During:  two  years,  prosperity  attended 
bis  policy  ;  but  yielding  to  the  weelcDess  of  all  the  South  American 

Rtriots — a  thirst  for  power,  lie  involved  his  country  in  a  war  with 
Tu.  After  conquering  that  republic,  he  endeavoured  to  effect  its  uniotk 
with  Bolivia;  but  the  intervention  of  Chili  caused  his  overthrow. 
Since  the  second  war  with  Pern,  in  1842,  already  noticed,  the  country 
has  Tematned  in  an  uiweltled  condition. 

BRAZIL. 
Brazil  had  been  made  a  monarchy  in  1S15.  In  1630,  it  obtained  a 
constitution  similar  to  the  one  established,  at  th^t  liins,  in  Portugal. 
But  the  example  orsurrounding  countries  had  generatAl  a  republican 
spirit,  which  was  not  long  in  developing  iisel^  Alarming  riots  oc- 
curred at  Rio  Janeiro.  In  May,  I8a9,.the  prince  regent  assumed  the 
title  of  Perpetual  Defender  of  Brazil,  and  convened  a  national  assem- 
bly to  frame  a  constitution.  This  the  cories  at  Lisbon  pronounced 
niJl,  and  ordered  the  prince-regent  home.  The  national  assembly  then 
declared  the  feparaiion  nt  Brazil  from  Portugal,  and  named  Don  Pedro 
eoDStitutional  emperor,  (Ootober,  1822.)  The  situation  of  the  new 
emperor  waa  unenviable.  Portugal  waa  opposed  to  him ;  the  lepubli- 
cww  daily  nined  strength ;  .and  littl*  bope  could  be  entertained  tbal 
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his  title  would  be  recoc^ised  by  the  European  powers.  The  first  aeti 
of  Don  Pedro  were  well  calculated  to  augment  these  difficulties.  Se- 
cret societies  were  abolished,  and  the  suspected  republicans  im- 
prisoned. In  November,  1823,  the  assembly  were  driven  from  their 
nail  by  anned  force.  A  new  constitution,  based  on  principles  of  here* 
ditary  and  constitutional  monarchy,  was  gif^n  to  the  people  in  1834. 
The  emperor  and  the  general  assembly  mutually  restricted  each  other^s 
powers.  The  press  was  free,  and  other  rcli^ons,  beside  the  Catholic 
tolerated.  Pernambuco  opposed  this  constitution,  but  was  taken  by 
assault,  aAer  an  obstinate  resistance.  In  November,  1825,  Portugal  ac« 
knowledged  the  independence  of  Brazil ;  and  the  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  European  powers.  The  short  war  with  La  Plata,  for 
the  possession  of  the  Bands  Orienta,  resulted  in  the  independence  of 
that  province.  The  disputes  between  the  emperor  and  the  assembly 
still  continued,  and  increaBed  to  such  an  extent  that,  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1831,  the  latter  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  Don  Pedro  II. 
This  prince  was  then  only  nine  years  old ;  but,  until  his  death,  within 
a  few  years,  he  maintained  his  authority,  amid  the  contentions  of  fac- 
tions, which  rendered  the  condition  of  society  little  better  than  anar- 
chical. 
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LA  PLATA  AND  CHILL 

In  1819,  the  united  provinces  of  La  Plata  adopted  a  constitution, 
modelled  aAer  that  of  the  United  States.  The  country  remained  in  a 
disturbed  state  until  May,  1822,  when  a  general  congress  met,  and  by 
a  series  of  conciliatory  acts,  restored  confidence  and  public  tranquillity. 
Commerce  and  trade  revived  rapidly,  and  the  country  seems  to  have 
been,  in  a  great  measure,  free  from  the  spirit  of  faction  which  prevailed 
in  the  other  South  American  states.  In  1822,  the  United  States  recog- 
nised the  independence  of  La  Plata ;  and  Great  Britain  concluded  a 
treaty  with  her  in  1825.  In  December  of  that  year,  war  occurred  with 
Brazil,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  new  republic  from  the 
Banda  Oriental  province.  In  1829,  the  country  was  desolated  by  civil 
war;  which  continued  until  1835,  when  General  Rosas  was  unani- 
mously called  to  the  presidency.  He  assumed  dictatorial  powers; 
and,  since  that  time,  faction  and  civil  war  have  prevailed,  suspended 
only  during  the  short  periods  of  hostilities  with  other  powers. 

Chili  obtained  its  independence  in  1817;  but  the  new  government 
was  sadly  deficient  in  the  abilities  necessary  for  establishing  order. 
Congresses  for  framing  a  constitution  assembled  in  1823,  in  1^4,  and 
'  1826  ;  but  they  failed  to  accomplish  their  object.  Meanwhile  the 
country  was  ^ffitateaby  disputes  between  the  a^dvocates  of  a  central 
government  and  those  of  a  federal  constitution.  In  1828,  the  long  de- 
vised'instrument  was  ad optaii  under  the  administration  of  Geneial 
Pinto.  Pinto^s  successor,  Frieto,  restored  order,  and  effected  the  pas* 
sage  of  many  useful  laws.  In  1637,  Chili  declared  war  against  Peru, 
and  maintained  it  with  success  u/itil  1839,  when  General  Santa  Cruz, 
president  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  was  expelled.  At  present,  Chili  is 
perhaps  the  most  tranquil  and  flourishing  of  all  the  South  Americas 
republics. 
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